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CHAPTER T 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Arruur J. Kier 


Chief, Division of Higher Education, Office of Education 


ContentTs.—Human product of the colleges—High schools and the colleges—College coop- 
eration and consolidation—Special periods and services—College religious and social 
life—Improvement of instruction—Research and graduate work—Financing higher 
education 


HUMAN PRODUCT OF THE COLLEGES 


The manufacturer shapes his raw material in order to create a 
product that will meet a definite demand. He modifies his product 
in quick response to changes in demand and tries to anticipate such 
changes whenever this is possible. He markets his product himself 
or through a related organization. To insure proper use and to make 
repairs in case of breakdown, he “ services ” it after it is in the hands 
of the consumer. In other words, the business process is controlled 
by the necessity of getting the product into use and by its behavior 
in use. 

The colleges, which by analogy may be regarded as manufacturers 
of a human product, have in the past largely neglected many of these 
processes. They have, to a large extent, contented themselves with 
shaping their materials by traditional patterns. They have not 
been highly sensitive to the fact when these patterns became or 
threatened to become obsolete. Even in the professions and techni- 
cal fields of education relatively less attention has been paid to the 
life occupation of students than the manufacturer pays to the serv- 
ices that his product will render. The arts college has frequently 
repudiated all concern with the means by which its graduates shall 
earn their living. More important still, the colleges have seldom 
studied the society in which the student will live in order to deter- 
mine the elements of knowledge and character which, in his world, 
will make for personal happiness, rich experience, and social useful- 
ness. They have rested content in the faith that studies derived 
from the medieval period are still necessary to make life.useful and 
happy in an age of cheap printing, swift transportation, machine 
production, and universal public education. 
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There would be no excuse for these statements in a survey of 
recent tendencies in higher education if it were not clear that the 
colleges and universities are now recognizing these facts and are 
taking measures to adjust their work to present conditions of living 
and of empleyment. 

University leaders themselves are most emphatic in the statement of. 
their realization of these maladjustments. Dean Hawkes, of Colum- 
bia University, for instance, sums up his critical judgment of col- 
leges: “ There is no doubt in my mind that the American college has 
failed more signally in relating the student’s education to the kind 
of life that he is going to live than in any other direction.” Presi- 
dent Hall, of the University of Oregon, in his study of the relations 
of the university to the State, reports: “I repeatedly encountered 
criticism from our alumni that we were not doing our full duty by 
them in helping to locate them in positions when they graduated 
and in helping the men located in backward communities into better 
jobs after they have developed their capacity for promotion.” Ex- 
pressions of this kind might be multiplied, and analysis would show 
that they are almost equally divided between the obligation of the 
college to train and place its graduates in positions where they may 
earn a living and the responsibility of the college to provide these 
graduates with the knowledge and attitudes of mind which will make 
their lives full and useful in any community in which their lot is cast. 

It is easily possible to prove, backward as the colleges have been 
in realizing their full usefulness, that four years of college work 
will enable the college graduate to make many thousands of dollars 
more during his life than the high-school graduate can make. This 
fact, however, is of no more significance than if the manufacturer 
should state that his profits were $100,000 a year when they might 
have been $1,000,000 if he had improved the usefulness of his prod- 
uct, his marketing methods, and the service given after the product 
was sold. Colleges are therefore now beginning to study seriously 
the world in which their graduates will live in order to prepare them 
better to earn their livelihood in that world, and to adjust themselves 
happily and usefully from the personal and social standpoints. 

Everywhere increased interest is being manifested in the life 
occupations of students. Washington and Lee, to choose but one 
example, has made a case study of the choices of occupation by its 
students and the modification of these choices that result from college 
training. The New York College of Agriculture of Cornell Uni- 
versity, the Minnesota College of Agriculture, and Iowa State Col- 
lege have recently made careful studies of the occupations of their 
graduates, in order to measure, to a degree, the suitability of the 
educational program to life interest after graduation. No element 
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of the survey of the land-grant colleges, now being conducted by 
the Bureau of Education, has attracted more attention and hearty 
cooperation from the institutions than the portion dealing with the 
occupational history of their graduates and ex-students. This interest 
may, in part, arise from the desire of the institutions to justify what 
they have been doing, but in large part it comes from the hope that 
a careful study of these matters may serve to direct emphasis in the 
construction of educational programs. 

Such studies are open, of course, to the charge that educational 
processes lag behind shifts in occupational activity, that the program 
to be most useful must anticipate demand for services by the world 
in which the students will live. Nevertheless, it is characteristic of 
progressive thought in the higher educational world that it is keenly 
desirous of harmonizing its activities with the practical and social 
situations of the world outside college walls. 

Placement and employment services have, of course, been offered 
by the colleges in more or less haphazard fashion for many years. 
Systematic services of this kind are now developing at a precipitant 
rate. Such services, even though highly developed and rendering 
excellent aid, may be carried on without any reference to the educa- 
tional program. The process may consist merely of attempting to 
find positions for the product as it is, without any apparent effort 
to modify the process or the form of the educational offering to meet 
the needs of the positions in which graduates are placed. It is, 
therefore, especially significant that, in many instances, educational 
and vocational guidance and placement of students are being closely 
related to the activities of the college curriculum. Such efforts range 
from the attenuated relations implied by the creation by Middlebury 

‘ollege of a new office which combines the functions of director of 
admissions and alumni secretary to the formation of bureaus similar 
to the bureau of educational records and guidance at the University 
of Wisconsin. President Frank, of the University of Wisconsin, 
describes the purposes of this bureau as follows: 

The bureau of educational records and guidance will go beyond the mere 
keeping of grades to the assembling of a wide range of information respecting 
the life and work of the students as the background and basis for the develop- 
ment of an effective service of counsel and guidance to the students—an end 
that is not always achieved by the prevailing system of advisers. 

The bureau likewise will be the assembly point for a richly detailed fund of 
information regarding the nature and results of the educational processes to 
which the students are subjected. This will provide facilities that will make 
it possible for the university to keep up a continuous study of the results of its 
enterprises and to take its own educational pulse. 

The content of instruction given in the colleges, as well as in the 
lower schools, has been largely imposed upon students without any 
very real reference to the student’s own conception of values. This 
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is perhaps unavoidable to a degree. On the other hand, the useful- 
ness of much material studied is so remote and unreal that the col- 
leges themselves have had difficulty in making out a case for it. An 
attempt was made at Vassar two years ago to determine why college 
students study. The most important factors were interest in the 
subject and realization of the value of the work for the future. No 
one doubts that understanding by the student of the economic and 
personal usefulness of his work would transform his attitude toward 
his college course. Since the colleges now wish to take advantage of 
this factor in the teaching process, we may expect further studies of 
the life activities of our present social order which will result in 
profound modifications of both curricula and methods. 

Tendencies in this direction are evident here and there. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Medical School has developed a plan to attach 
medical students in the interval between the junior and senior years 
to practitioners, in somewhat the same relationship as apprentices to 
craftsmen. Dean Cabot, of the medical school, makes it clear that 
the medical schools have emphasized the science of medicine from the 
standpoint of analyses by the chemist and bacteriologist and the 
physiologist, and have neglected the art which the product of the 
schools will be called upon to practice. They have neglected “ the 
art by which the physician, in actual contact with the patient, esti- 
mates him as a personality rather than a laboratory animal and 
brings to bear upon his ailment the evidence of his senses, his judg- 
ment, and finally his scientific knowledge.” 

It is the attitude of the medical college rather than the specific 
device to which attention is here directed. A similar outlook is evi- 
dent in studies made by the Iowa State College. Graduates of the 
engineering college were given full opportunity to criticize the edu- 
cation to which they had been subjected and to suggest means by 
which the educational program might be better adapted to the needs 
that they have found in actual experience. Such concern might be 
expected from work so definitely occupational as engineering, but 
similar inquiry has been made by the College of Liberal Arts of Bos- 
ton University with reference to a program designed primarily to 
provide adjustment of personal life to society outside the occupational 
field. 

Nor are the colleges content with increased concern over the occu- 
pational and personal needs which graduates will meet upon their 
entrance into the world outside. In the past the attitude of the col- 
leges has been largely that while the student is on the campus the 
college owes a duty to him, but that upon graduation the relation- 
ship is reversed and the alumnus is under obligation to render service 
to his alma mater, At best during the college period there has been 
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a degree of mutual responsibility while thereafter it becomes a one- 
sided affair with the burden on the graduate. Colleges and universi- 
ties are now recognizing that what they give the student during the 
years of undergraduate and graduate or professional residence is not 
a reservoir adequate for the needs of a lifetime. They are coming to 
recognition of their responsibility to the student after graduation and 
throughout his life. 

University extension services have in the past given some educa- 
tional aid to graduates. For many years the University of Wisconsin 
has offered postgraduate courses by extension to the medical men of 
the State. The regents of the University of Michigan plan by vari- 
ous means to keep practitioners in touch with the school and abreast 
of medical progress. The University of Minnesota has offered several 
intensive courses for dental practitioners. Similar aid through gen- 
eral extension has been given to graduates whose lives are not cast in 
the professional mold. But these services have never been syste- 
matically and consciously directed in all of the fields to which gradua- 
ates go, for the purpose of maintaining the usefulness of the institu- 
tion to students after they leave the campus. It is encouraging that 
the president “f the University of Michigan announces a plan by 
which every alumnus shall be enrolled in something, and that the 
Carnegie Corporation has made a grant to the Adult Education As- 
sociation to study thoroughly the obligations of the institution to the 
alumni. 

Of necessity the facts cited in this discussion are scattered and in- 
complete, but anyone who has taken the pains to follow educational 
direction and administrative action during the past two years will 
recognize that one of the most important current tendencies in higher 
education is the desire to obliterate the sharp distinction between col- 
lege life and life thereafter. The educational program is being di- 
rected to service continuously throughout the life of the alumnus. 
Higher institutions are becoming increasingly the source to which 
the alumnus turns when he discovers that he needs further training 
to improve his economic condition or to enrich his personal life. 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE COLLEGES © 


It is as important that the college adjust itself to the life and edu- 
cation of the student before college entrance as that it shape its edu- 
cational program to meet the economic and personal needs of the 
student after college graduation. 

Not so many years ago by formal regulation and by general con- 
sent, the colleges dominated the high schools. Standards of admis- 
sion were determined by the colleges and promulgated, theoretically 
at least, for the high schools to take or leave as they chose. We still 
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hear occasionally that colleges dictate to the public schools. As a 
matter of fact, this apparent dictation was never so serious as the 
formal requirements seemed to indicate. The colleges were so 
desirous of attendance that only in the most extreme cases did the 
formal requirements actually serve to exclude students. “ Excep- 
tional cases,” special courses, preparatory departments, and “ equiva- 
lents ” provided an abundance of loopholes for admission. As college 
attendance has increased, this laxity in the enforcement of require- 
ments has been stopped, and the requirements themselves made more 
exacting. The colleges are now in a position to refuse applicants, 
and they are doing so to a considerable extent. 

The limitations of enrollment secured by various rules and selec- 
tive processes are, however, by no means due solely to desire for edu- 
cationally high standards. Before the present pressure for admis- 
sion every new student meant an increase of income without a 
corresponding increase of expense. The point of diminishing re- 
turns has now been reached and in many instances the increase in 
student fees does not compensate for the increased cost to the institu- 
tion. In other words, financial pressures and limitations rather than 
educational theory account for restrictions by the great majority of 
institutions. It is true tit theoretical reasons have been set up, 
such as theories of the educational effectiveness of units of some spe- 
cific size, but it may be doubtful whether these theories would be taken 
seriously if the expense item were not so ever present. Under these 
conditions a logical inference would be that the colleges might show 
a more decided desire than in the past to dominate the offerings of 
the high schools. Facts do not warrant this conclusion. 

Failure to assume larger influence in controlling high-school offer- 
ings is largely due to the fact that the high schools themselves have 
become stronger, more self-reliant, more firmly entrenched as a re- 
spected and fundamental part of our social system. The professional 
spirit has developed in the secondary field to a remarkable degree. 
This spirit is based upon a high standard of technical knowledge 
concerning the teaching processes and the administration of schools. 
Practical experience and theoretical knowledge of educational prob- 
lems are probably wider in the secondary field than in the college 
field. Secondary-school men no longer look upon the fact of college 
employment as evidence of superiority. High-school folk are more 
inclined to look to their own organizations and to the public depart- 
ment of education for aid and guidance than to accept college opinion 
as authoritative. An interesting example of this changed attitude 
of mind on the part of the public secondary schools is afforded by 
the recommendations of a committee of high-school men in Virginia. 
The group requested that “the college records of a particular high 
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school should operate as only one factor in the accrediting of the 
high school by the State board of education.” In a further recom- 
mendation by the same group one may perhaps detect some reflection 
of resentment toward the common charge, formerly received humbly 
and as a matter of merited reproof, that college freshmen fail be- 
cause of poor high-school preparation. This statement recommends 
“that the colleges having accepted high-school students on the basis 
of graduation from a public accredited high school shall assume 
responsibility therefor.” 

In brief, the high schools are better able than formerly to pursue 
their true task and responsibility of meeting a variety of objectives 
in the education of their pupils. Preparation for college is only one 
of these objectives. 

Advances in elementary education, the firm establisament of pub- 
lic secondary education, and the desire of the colleges to adjust their 
programs to the needs of the life which students will live have all 
contributed to lack of confidence in the old plan of 7 or 8 years in 
the grades, 4 years in high school, and 4 years in college. The entire 
educational organization from the sixth grade to the attainment of 
the master’s degree is in process of readjustment. The reconstruc- 
tion of this period of education now under way has theoretical and 
psychological bases, but practical and immediate necessities account 
for the fact that theory is being given an opportunity to express it- 
self in actual reorganization. The development of the elementary 
schools, of the junior high schools, and of 3-year senior high schools 
has compelled readjustment of college entrance requirements. Even 
in the East among the conservative women’s colleges this is true. 
Wellesley, in announcing a new plan of admission in 1925, stated, 
“the rapid development of the junior high school movement has been 
one of the considerations of the college in the adoption of a more 
flexible scheme of admission.” Previous biennial surveys by the Bureau 
of Education have called attention to specific and widespread evidence 
of such adjustment. It is not necessary to repeat the facts again. 

The junior-college movement, which takes away the first two years 
from the traditional four-year college course and assigns them to the 
secondary fieid, has been especially significant in making the college 
conscious of its responsibility to the high school. Theoretical con- 
siderations place the junior-college period and program in the sec- 
ondary field. The Association of Junior Colleges has affiliated itself 
with the National Education Association in the Department of Sec- 
ondary Education. Further, actual tendencies of development align 
the junior colleges with public-school authorities and incorporate 
them with the high schools as part of one secondary education period. 
The most significant fact in this growth is the rapid increase in the 
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number of students enrolled in junior colleges for purposes other 
than preparation for the university. 

In spite of these factors which contribute to the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the public high school there is no indication of desire 
to repudiate as one of its obligations that of preparing students for 
college. This of necessity must be so when in States like South 
Carolina, two-thirds of the graduates of accredited high schools go 
to higher institutions. On the other hand, the college is more willing 
than formerly to meet to the full limits of its abilities, the situations 
created by high-school determination and the obligation to accomplish 
its own independent purposes. ‘The tendency is to seek common con- 
sideration of the problems of college and high-school relationships 
with full recognition that adjustment to high-school conditions must 
in large part be made by the college. This attitude is reflected in 
such studies as that made of the records of high-school students 
entering Georgia colleges and normal schools and published by the 
University of Georgia at the request of the Georgia College Asso- 
ciation. The report is designed to enable high schools to determine 
in what departments their students show up best and weakest in 
their college work. But it is at the same time careful to point out 
that college faculties may secure aid in determining whether the 
work required of freshmen. is above or below the normal working 
capacity of high-school graduates and to indicate the possibility of 
other adjustments to the needs of the high-school product when it 
is received in college. In Michigan the university has welcomed 
and is cooperating actively with a committee of the high-school 
teachers’ division of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, in 
considering modification of the university’s admission system. We 
have such developments as that of the bureau of school service of the 
University of Kentucky, under the direction of Dr. Floyd W. 
Reeves, designed to assist the public schools, and doubtless also hoping 
to learn from them. Altogether the biennium shows a much better 
relationship developing between the colleges and the high schools 
than would be expected if the independent position attained by the 
colleges by reason of the large number of applicants for admission 
were alone considered. 

Although the colleges find themselves in a position where they feel 
that they must limit attendance, and although this limitation may 
take the form of setting a definite maximum enrollment and imposing 
selective processes in addition to submission of the ordinary 15 or 16 
units of high-school credit, the colleges are attempting on the whole 
to enforce these restrictions in such a way as to contribute to, rather 
than to obstruct the attainment of high-school objectives. 

During the biennium the number of colleges imposing arbitrary 
limitation of numbers has increased considerably, Whether such lim- 
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itation arises from financial stringency, as is most frequently the case, 
or from theories of an especially efficient size for the college unit, it 
is most common among private institutions. When this is true, selec- 
tion of candidates is, of course, necessary if the number of applicants 
exceeds the limit set. This is frequently the case. Middlebury Col- 
lege, for instance, admitted in 1927 only 73 of 411 applicants. Al- 
though Middlebury College is an extreme example, admission of only 
one-half of those who apply is by no means uncommon. As a result, 
some concern has been felt lest educational opportunity is thus denied 
to capable and desirable students. Careful studies that have been 
made in New England and elsewhere tend to show, however, that 
these rejections are by no means as serious as they appear on the sur- 
face. Parents and students have heard so much of the difficulty of 
obtaining admission that they apply for entrance to several different 
colleges. In other words, the number of applications rejected by 
individual institutions is no real measure of the number of students 
excluded from college attendance. 

Few public institutions set an arbitrary limit to the number that 
they will admit. Rhode Island State College, however, has been 
able to admit only one-half of the applicants under a rule imposed 
by financial necessity. The fact that all of the applicants measured 
up to the required 15 units is not regarded so seriously by public- 
school authorities in Rhode Island as it would be in the Middle West 
or Far West where the public is so thoroughly convinced of the 
State’s obligation to provide higher education to those who satisfy 
the graduation requirements in the secondary field. State institu- 
tions apply selective processes much less willingly than is generally 
the case in private institutions. Dependence upon public taxation 
for support makes them more willing to accept the product of the 
public-school system, and in some States they are required to do so. 
Public taxation, of course, gives to these institutions an opportunity 
to increase resources more quickly than private institutions. Legis- 
lative authority must bear the burden of responsibility for failure 
to provide this opportunity for the citizens of the State. There is a 
decided difference, therefore, between the relationships of the high 
schools to an institution such as Vassar, for instance, and the rela- 
tions to a public university such as that of Minnesota or Kansas. 
The president of Vassar can say what State university presidents 
would hesitate to proclaim—* Preparation for colleges like Vassar 
is so small a part of the total plan of study (in high school) that 
special arrangement can be made only with difficulty.” Vassar in- 
dicates its desire to meet this situation by changing somewhat its 
admission requirements. The public institution desires and is com- 
pelled to organize curricula that will constitute a continuation of 
almost any high-school course. The public institution is making ad- 
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justments of its offerings constantly. The University of Akron pre- 
sents an interesting example. 

The graduates of the commercial curriculum of the city high 
schools in Akron had not been admitted to this municipally sup- 
ported university because they did not have in their high-school 
work the regular college-entrance subjects. The university now 
proposes to meet this situation by establishing a number of short 
courses of study two or three years in length that will enable the 
graduate from the high-school commercial course to continue his 
work upon a college level. Such attempts to secure closer articula- 
tion with the needs of the local community, urban or State, fre- 
quently take the form of additional offerings outside the traditional 
4-year college course. 

One of the most interesting recommendations of the Virginia 
conference of secondary schools and colleges, called by the State 
department of education in 1927, has a direct bearing upon the co- 
ordination of high-school and college curricula. In effect the recom- 
mendation is that the colleges set up specific requirements for en- 
trance into curricula rather than general requirements for entrance 
into college and that “ only those requirements be made for entrance 
that are essential for successful progress in that curriculum.” The 
decreasing conservatism of the colleges in limiting admission to 
those who satisfy traditional prerequisites is being accelerated by 
high-school demands such as one also made by the Virginia con- 
ference. The colleges are called upon to provide a general course, 
admission to which is not based on geometry, advanced algebra, and 
foreign language. Although in some of the middle western and 
western universities curricula of this character have been provided 
for some years, it is significant that the educationally conservative 
South should make a demand of this character. It doubtless reflects 
the infusion into an agricultural region of industrial and commer- 
cial life. 

Those who are satisfied that present available methods of predict- 
ing success and of determining ability are conclusive regard careful 
selection of college students as essential. The selective processes 
used include intelligence tests, examinations, and investigations by 
personnel specialists, but actual admission is usually determined 
upon the basis of some arbitrary mathematical computation. A very 
common one is that of restricting admission to the upper quartile 
of the high-school class, but the process may become somewhat in- 
volved, similar to that of the University of Chicago, which adds to 
the high-school passing mark two-fifths of the difference between 
the passing mark and 100 per cent. 

Many educators believe that failure to make careful selection of 
college students by these and other devices is unfair both to the 
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student and to the institution. President McVey, of the University 
of Kentucky, reflects this attitude in his statement that “the chaff 
must be winnowed out, else the entire system of higher education in 
the United States will break down.” On the other hand, those who 
have less confidence in the final validity of our judgments based upon 
information now obtainable, view this tendency to selection with 
considerable disquiet. The president of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, in describing the work of his own institution, says: 

No attempt has been made to discriminate in the selection only of students 
of superior quality so as to eliminate or reject those who have been less fortu- 
nate in early training and opportunity, provided they meet the test of scholar- 
. ship and character in the requirements for admission. The greatest danger in 
modern education is not that the gifted student may be dwarfed or hindered 
in his development, but rather that the one of mediocre ability may be neglected 
and not given a fair chance to stimulate all that is best in him. No college that 
is worthy of its privilege can arbitrarily drop those in the lower quarter who 
have acceptably passed the intellectual standards without shirking responsibility 
inherent in the charter of the institution. 

President McVey represents a State university and the president 
of Franklin and Marshall College represents a private institution. 
These two quotations serve to emphasize that the difference of opin- 
ion is not one drawn upon public and private college lines. Alumni 
of the private colleges as well as of the public ones are beginning 
to resent exclusion in certain instances as going beyond all reason. 
Naturally they raise questions when they discover that their alma 
mater, as is true of one institution, has only 9.5 students per teacher 
and yet succeeds in graduating only 45 per cent of students admitted 
from the upper quartile of the high-school classes. 

Few State university administrators are willing to place their in- 
stitutions in the position of refusing to admit any very large number 
of graduates from accredited high schools, Nevertheless they recog- 
nize that in many cases four years of college may not be best for all 
who have qualified by a high-school course for admission to the 
university. In the past they have met this situation by the appli- 
cation of drastic and in some cases cruel processes of elimination 
after admission to the college. During the biennium a marked in- 
crease of dissatisfaction with this process may be observed in the 
comment of presidents and deans. The tendency is apparently to 
turn to the development of junior colleges or lower divisions and of 
other terminal curricula shorter than the traditional 4-year course, 
and to provide for the shifting of the students whom guidance pro- 
grams failed originally to assign properly. 

The outstanding tendencies with reference to high-school and col- 
lege relations during the biennium have been recognition on the part 
of the colleges of the strength of the position of the public high 
schools, willingness to consider adjustments on the basis of facts 
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rather than upon the basis of theoretical or traditional curricula, and 
the cooperation of both high school and college in the creation of 
new units of organization and instruction in the field that lies between 
the junior high school and the senior college. 


COLLEGE COOPERATION AND CONSOLIDATION 


In harmony with the current desire of the colleges to conduct 
their work as part of one educational process with the high school 
and to look to the needs and desires of the outside world for guidance 
in the development of their educational programs are the closer 
cooperating relationships among the colleges themselves. One of 
the striking tendencies of the biennium is the increase of such coop- 
eration. 

Of course, there have always been contacts between colleges and 
cooperative activities through professional associations, through ex- 
change of professors and students, and by means of interchange of 
publications. Recent tendencies, however, go further. In the past 
the association of colleges has consisted largely of common counsel 
for the purpose of deriving information and suggestions which each 
might carry back for the solution of its own problems. The tend- 
ency now seems increasingly to be toward association for the pur- 
pose of undertaking together common educational projects. In the 
past the competitive attitude has made it difficult to secure real 
cooperation for joint attack upon common objectives. Apparently 
there has developed recently greater desire to analyze the tasks of 
higher education in order to determine the responsibility of specific 
institutions for the performance of special functions and willing- 
ness to relinquish to and to assist other institutions in the perform- 
ance of obligations outside chosen fields. The correspondence of 
the Bureau of Education indicates a striking growth of interest in 
these matters. In view of the frequent tendency of theses to lag 
behind actual movements in education it is perhaps especially sig- 
nificant that in the University of South Carolina, a Ph. D. thesis on 
the subject of consolidation of higher institutions is in course of 
preparation. The new spirit is expressed in cooperative ventures 
and in actual consolidation and affiliation of organizations. 

It must no doubt be admitted that part of this cooperative attitude 
of the colleges has resulted from the abundance of student material 
and consequent financial pressure. But anyone familiar with the 
situation will recognize that changes in the entire educational or- 
ganization from the elementary to the college period have con- 
tributed to this movement. Probably also the attitude and interest 
with reference to these matters are due in part to changes in the 
intellectual and social convictions of the college world. The view- 
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point is less individual. Scholarship cuts across and spreads over 
ever widening geographical and institutional areas. 

It is impossible for colleges to avoid recognition of their common 
interest when studies like those of George R. Moon, of the University 
of Chicago, show that a large proportion of the students who drop 
out during the freshman year do so to attend other institutions; 
when the Western College for Women publishes the fact that its 
large losses at the end of the sophomore year are due to the desire 
of students to enter coeducational institutions; when all the colleges 
find that a large proportion of their students leave the regular col- 
lege course at the end of the sophomore year to undertake specializa- 
tion in their own institution or elsewhere. In the past, institutions 
have been preoccupied with attempts to prevent such shifting of 
students in order to preserve their own attendance at the largest 
possible number and to secure credit for carrying a large percentage 
of students through to completion. As soon, however, as the higher 
institutions recognize as a fact and as a desirable condition the 
possibility of accomplishing certain life objectives in less than four 
years, the values of wider student experience, and the impossibility 
for every institution to provide specialization in every field, the 
measure of the effectiveness of an institution ceases to be the pro- 
portion of its freshmen that it can graduate and becomes the ability 
of the program offered to meet the needs of the students it has, 

It is necessary to mention but a few examples of cooperation be- 
tween colleges and universities to indicate the spirit that controls 
a large proportion of our institutions at the present time. In Minne- 
sota, 50 freshman scholarships are granted by the university, but 
these scholarships, under the regulations, need not be taken in the 
University of Minnesota. The university indicates to the high-school 
students entitled to receive the 50 scholarships that their purpose will 
be served quite as well if they attend any reputable higher institution 
of learning. In Ohio, 12 arts and science colleges in the State have 
an understanding with the Ohio State University whereby graduate 
work in certain fields is left to the university. Seven private women’s 
colleges in the East combine to present the claims of women’s col- 
leges for financial support. Even on this most delicate subject of 
competition for funds there seems to be willingness to abide by the 
results of presentation of a common cause. Another striking instance 
is the case of Miami University and the Western College for Women. 
For various reasons, which in no way reflect upon the character of 
the work offered by these institutions, large numbers of students leave 
at the end of the sophomore year. As a result the upper classes in 
both institutions are small. Instruction in these classes, therefore, 
becomes expensive. The proposal has been made that certain classes 
be conducted in common, thus enabling each institution to reduce its 
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expenses without reducing the variety of its offerings or the excel- 
lent character of its instruction. 

It is not the purpose of this statement to multiply examples of co- 
operation. Examination of the detailed history of higher education 
during the past few years will show that such arrangements have been 
increasing with regularity. Administrative devices have been in- 
vented for their accomplishment, and the scope of such arrangements 
extended to include matters that a few years ago would have been 
regarded as outside the field of cooperation. 

It seems worth while to call attention somewhat more specifically 
to instances which indicate a tendency to actual consolidation and 
affiliation. The Bureau of Education issues annually a directory of 
colleges and universities. Each institution makes a report which is 
used in compiling this directory. The reports show that actual con- 
solidations of institutions have been notably frequent during the 
past two years. Very little information has been available which 
would indicate the significance of these consolidations. In some 
cases, such as the consolidation of Newberry College and Sunderland 
College in South Carolina, it has been the purpose to meet the 
requirements of a regional association. Probably similar purposes 
have controlled the affiliations of the Missouri Wesleyan at Cameron, 
Mo., and Baker University at Baldwin, Kans., and that of Duchesne 
College and Creighton University. In some cases affiliations have 
taken place in order to secure concentration of resources. This is 
probably the case with Erskine College and the Woman’s College of 
Due West, S. C. 

More interesting than these examples of affiliation to meet formal 
standards or to increase financial strength are affiliations for specific 
educational purposes. Dental schools have frequently consolidated 
as a result of desire for higher standards and the wish to affiliate 
with medical schools. The example of the medical center idea, which 
brings together medical schools, hospitals, nursing schools, schools 
of dentistry and pharmacy, would seem to be spreading to other 
lines of activity. One interesting case of affiliation for a specific 
purpose is that of Western Reserve University and the Case School 
of Applied Science, which have jointly established an evening college 
in Cleveland to carry on adult and part-time activities. An affiliation 
for a similar purpose is that of the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale 
and the New Haven Branch of Northeastern University. Yale per- 
mits the use of classrooms and laboratories for the evening classes of 
the Northeastern University, thus serving its local community and 
furthering the interests of the other college. 

One of the most interesting proposals is the Claremont College 
scheme. The purpose seems to be that of obtaining the benefits of 
* the small college unit and at the same time securing the advantages 
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from the increased facilities which association provides. Thus the 
library, certain laboratories, graduate work, and extension activities 
may be carried on as common projects while each constituent college 
will have its own objectives and program, its own trustees, faculty, 
and endowment. It is a definite attempt to set up a college federa- 
tion. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler describes another tendency with 
reference to his own institution that is by no means confined to 
Columbia : 

It is quite within the bounds of possibility that during the next generation 
both Columbia University and other universities that have the inestimable 
advantages of an urban situation may find themselves surrounded by a whole 
group of junior colleges that have sprung up as the result of their several 
influences and inspirations. The administration and oversight of a group of 
such junior colleges would present. no serious difficulties and their teaching posi- 
tions would naturally be filled, chiefly at least, by men and women trained at the 
university under whose auspices they had been brought into being. Junior 
colleges, wherever they are, will do well to seek university affiliation. 

New York University, Boston University, the University of Cali- 
fornia, Vassar College, Rutgers University, and others, perhaps, have 
entered into arrangements of affiliation with junior colleges or are 
undertaking the development of junior colleges as branch institutions. 

In some instances this relationship of the junior college to central 
institutions has developed or tends to develop from the extension 
activities of the institution. Extension classes are established in 
various centers. As they develop and the programs become extensive 
and the attendance large, the economical thing is to establish them 
as affiliated resident junior colleges. 

The branch institution is, of course, no new thing. The Univer- 
sity of Idaho has for many years had a branch junior college at 
Pocatello; the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College has 
branch colleges; the Agricultural College of Utah conducts a branch 
junior college at Cedar City; both the Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege and the University of Colorado have participated in the estab- 
lishment of affiliated branches. Instances of this kind might be 
multiplied. 

In some cases affiliated junior colleges tend to become 4-year 
institutions without destroying the relationship. Few instances have 
arisen, however, in which a 4-year college has been adopted by a 
larger institution and maintained as a separate unit. The merger 
of St. Stephen’s with Columbia University, therefore, is especially 
interesting. St. Stephen’s College is located 90 miles from New 
York City and has been successfully operated in affiliation with the 
Episcopal Church for many years. Columbia University limits its 
attendance in Columbia College to 2,000. It has over three times 
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that number of applicants for admission each year. One of the pur- 
poses of the merger of St. Stephen’s with Columbia is to enlarge 
the field of undergraduate education without affecting the limits 
placed upon Columbia College. St. Stephen’s will enable Columbia 
to conduct another unit of very different character from Columbia 
College. St. Stephen’s will have the advantages of a small country 
college limited to 250 students. 

Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary have been 
affiliated to a greater or less degree for many years. Recently, 
however, owing to the fact that the State department of education 
would not extend the privilege of granting the master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees to the seminary, this affiliation has been made closer. 
It is very important for missionaries and for women who teach the 
Bible in denominational schools in this country to have the master’s 
and doctor’s degrees. They secure the training for their special 
work in the seminary. Columbia and Union have recently made an 
arrangement whereby the university will grant advanced degrees for 
work carried on in the seminary. 

Attention has been called in previous biennial reports to the tend- 
ency of various groups to affiliate and consolidate their work. 
Examples of this kind are the merger of the Catholic colleges in and 
near St. Louis with the College of Arts and Sciences of St. Louis 
University. The autonomy of the several affiliated colleges is pre- 
served but the degrees are granted by the university. The Arkansas 
Methodist Educational Commission has adopted a proposal to unify 
the work of the colleges under its control. It is proposed to establish 
a central university and to reduce the three Methodist colleges— 
Hendrix, Galloway, and Henderson-Brown—to the rank of junior 
colleges. The institutions will be under a single board of trustees. 
Competition for students will thus be reduced. 

Church boards are increasingly employing educational advisors and 
supervisors for their groups of schools who will serve te render aid 
and to guide the development of the individual institutions in har- 
mony with the common purposes of the group and in such a way as 
to prevent undesirable duplication and competition. Surveys of 
entire groups of church institutions and continuous surveys under 
competent central direction are enabling small institutions to obtain 
the advantages of self-knowledge which have in the past been largely 
confined to large colleges and universities. 

A recent development is of special interest as indicating the affilia- 
tion of institutions for the purpose of rendering a common com- 
munity service in an effective manner, New York City has had two 
colleges—the College of the City of New York and Hunter College— 
both in the borough of Manhattan and each with its own board of 
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trustees. The demands upon these two institutions tended to exceed 
their capacities. Every borough of the five in New York City there- 
fore demanded a college similar to the College of the City of New 
York or Hunter. Bills for five new colleges were before the legis- 
lature in 1924, which, if granted, would have given the city seven 
colleges with seven separate boards of trustees and seven groups 
applying to the city for funds. In response to these demands and in 
order to prevent the evils of competition and expenditure which 
would result from such an arrangement, a board of higher education 
has been set up in which ultimately all the boroughs will be repre- 
sented. This board will administer the whole situation and is pro- 
ceeding to set up a system of colleges which will be known as the 
College of the City of New York, although each constituent portion 
will have a distinctive name. 

Although little comment has been aroused, these attempts at co- 
operation and affiliation have been effected in sufficiently scattered 
portions of the United States and upon a sufficiently large scale to 
indicate that a new form of organization is being developed in higher 
education. The tendency to association and affiliation seems to be 
developing for the purpose of perfecting the selective processes of 
the stronger institutions and for the purpose of serving as feeders to 
their advanced work, for the purpose of strengthening the faculties 
and prestige of the weaker elements, and, above all, for the purpose 
of covering the entire demand for higher education in an economical 
and efficient manner. 


SPECIAL PERIODS AND SERVICES 


To most people college work means study pursued nine months 
each year for a period of four years. This conception is entirely 
inadequate to cover the present day activities and services of uni- 
versities and colleges. The variety of periods, courses, and services 
which do not harmonize with the popular idea of the activities of 
the university, is startling to anyone unfamiliar with developments 
during the past 15 or 20 years. Summer schools, research bureaus 
and stations, conference groups, short courses, institutes for special 
groups of interest from child welfare to tax problems, municipal 
reference bureaus, reading and club service, and many other forms 
of educational and expert aid are given as a result of the assembly 
of personnel and equipment for the education of resident under- 
graduate and graduate students. 

The desire of the universities to utilize these resources for wider 
usefulness has led to considerable confusion The place of these 
services in the instituttonal organization is not clearly defined. The 
administration and the offerings are not regularized or standardized. 
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Participation of college faculties in these activities is frequently not 
regarded as on the same basis as is “ regular” class and laboratory 
work or research. Financing is usually a thing apart from the 
financing of other activities of the institution. It is not the purpose 
of this discussion to treat of the summer session as such but it serves 
conveniently as an example of a highly developed educational period 
and service of the character under consideration. It has attained 
a development that presents characteristics which may indicate 
tendencies in the development of other special periods and services. 
The summer school perhaps most clearly represents the present 
tendency in the adjustment of these “ extra” activities to what is 
known as “ regular” work. 

From the standpoint of institutional organization and function, 
summer school is in a stage of transition. In spite of attempts to 
make it so, it has not been placed upon the same basis as the regular 
quarter or term. Even in the institutions in which the summer school 
is formally designated as a fourth quarter, administration frequently 
continues to be special; the faculty in large part is assembled for what 
is regarded as an extraordinary purpose; offerings, even when regu- 
lar resident courses are reproduced, are supplemented by special offer- 
ings; and the regular offerings themselves are modified to a consid- 
erable degree to meet the more concentrated efforts of a different 
class of students. The summer quarter, therefore, still retains its 
character of a special period offering special work for groups with 
basic interests different from those of the “ term time ” resident grad- 
uate and undergraduate student body. 

The student body of the summer school is, of course, largely made 
up of teachers and other types of workers who are free for a rela- 
tively short period. The school for women workers in industry, 
which has been running at Bryn Mawr for several years, a similar 
school recently inaugurated by Barnard, and the International In- 
stitute conducted at Williams, are examples of other types of special 
summer session service. Special periods and courses are primarily 
intended to render educational service to those who are actively em- 
ployed, and to those who wish to correct deficiencies of past educa- 
tional experience. 

All of these services have experienced a tremendous growth within 
recent years. The increase in attendance at summer school is illustra- 
tive, although probably even less remarkable than participation in 
the benefits of some of the other activities under discussion. The 
summer school at the University of Michigan has almost trebled in 
the past 10 years; from 1918 to 1927 the attendance increased from 
1,301 to 3,811. Everywhere attendance in summer schools has in- 
creased more rapidly than general attendance upon the regular ses- 
sions of the institutions, although the growth of the latter has been 
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so remarkable as to constitute the starting point for much of the edu- 
cational discussion of the past few years. 

One feature of summer-school attendance is especially significant— 
the increase in the proportion of graduate students. In Michigan 
over one-fourth of the summer-school students in 1927 were securing 
graduate credit. The percentage of summer enrollment in the grad- 
uate school increased from 11 per cent in 1918 to 27 per cent in 1927, 
and the per cent with college degrees increased from 21 per cent in 
1918 to 41 per cent in 1927, Similar increases in the graduate field 
are shown in the University of Minnesota where the growth has been 
from 11.6 per cent in 1924 to 16.2 per cent in 1927. 

In the graduate and professional phases of extension activities 
large gains have also taken place. Extension work was formerly 
regarded as of subcollege, or at best, of junior college level. The 
increased emphasis upon professional service has already been illus- 
trated in connection with medical and dental courses for practitioners 
and similar work has been growing rapidly for teachers and business 
men. This change of emphasis in the work offered in summer 
schools and other special periods is significant in that it is evidence 
of larger desire to render service to alumni and to establish closer 
connection with the needs of the world outside college walls. 

Support of these special periods and services presents many prob- 
lems. In general they tend to become more nearly self-supporting 
or even profitable than is the work of the accredited undergraduate 
institution. This is illustrated again by the financing of summer 
schools. They sometimes establish credit items upon the institutional 
accounts. Thus the summer school at Middlebury College operated 
in 1926 at a profit of more than $2,000, and in 1927 it showed a credit 
balance of more than $10,000. The latter figure should be reduced 
by the $7,250 allowed for use of college buildings and the work in 
the general college offices, but still a balance of more than $2,500 is 
shown. These amounts are, of course, insignificant as sources of 
income for the institution, but that any balance should be obtained 
from the activity of an educational institution not conducted for the 
purpose of profit is a new thing in education. In many respects the 
summer school, from the financial standpoint, may be regarded as 
comparable to the utilization of idle land by the erection of a build- 
ing which serves as a “ taxpayer,” or by the practice of a manufac- 
turer in taking on contracts during slack seasons which do not pay a 
profit but pay the carrying charges of the plant and serve to main- 
tain the organization intact. Idle college plants deteriorate rapidly. 
The spectacle of a great educational institution standing relatively 
empty and unused during practically a quarter of the year is not 
conducive to support either from legislative assemblies or private 
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benefactors. President Hall, of Oregon, advances this argument in 
his proposal to double the budget of the summer school. He argues 
that to expand the summer work will utilize the plant during the 
fourth quarter, thus increasing the capacity of the institution 
one-third. 

There is danger in the tendency to require research units and simi- 
lar activities, which are here regarded as a type of special service to 
meet the entire cost of their maintenance. Research units and activi- 
ties set up to accomplish specific studies in the field of industry may, 
of course, properly be borne by the industry itself. Such support 
it not undesirable unless it tends to distort the spirit of research and 
scientific study. Research in the social and general economic fields is, 
however, an activity that does not directly contribute to a going 
business in the same sense that research in the scientific fields may. 
Since research in the social fields is not directly a business matter, 
Government and private donation would seem to be justified in their 
support. Self-support of industrial research may tend to distort the 
scientific viewpoint; social research can not expect to become self- 
supporting. 

The greatest need in connection with the special periods and serv- 
ices under discussion is recognition of these services as proper and 
valuable to the institution as well as to those served. To be sure, not 
all of the services now carried on should be continued indefinitely as 
college functions. In some cases it is perhaps merely the function of 
the institution to develop the service with the idea of turning it over 
to a more appropriate agency as soon as possible. Further definition 
and assignment of function with reference to these services should 
take the place of present somewhat haphazard inauguration. Indi- 
cations are that this definition is now in process of formulation, not 
upon the basis of traditional conceptions of college functions, but 
from the standpoint of the relationship of the institution to the indi- 
vidual who does not attend college, and to the individual who con- 
tinues to have problems which educational service may solve after 
he has left college. 

Parallel to the need for further definition is determination of how 
far the State or regular institutional funds should be devoted to the 
support of these activities. Some standardization of relationship is 
perhaps desirable in order to prevent important phases of this work 
from being regarded as excrescences or asides in the life of the 
institution. The tendency naturally, in view of the active discussion 
centering about the idea that the college student should pay more of 
the cost of his education, is to make adults who take advantage of 
these services pay all the expense. Institutions that will not accept 
the principle of education at cost for resident students are frequently 
willing to promote special periods and services at a profit. Whether 
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one principle should control regular work and another work of the 
type under discussion, may be questioned, but the tendency is to make 
some such distinction. 


COLLEGE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL LIFE 


The meaning of religion to the individual or to any group is always 
difficult to measure. This is especially difficult in the colleges and 
universities. Many factors serve to confuse judgment. On the one 
hand, organized effort tends to magnify the significance of religion 
in college life, and on the other, young people to-day in college and 
out tend to regard matters of this kind as more largely personal 
than social. Probably the conception of religion that is representa- 
tive of college student opinion is that it is decency, personal and 
social altruism, personal self-reliance and responsibility, rather than 
a magical means of salvation, a series of observances such as church 
attendance, or a body of theological conviction. The tendency to 
magnify personal independence and individual responsibility may, 
in religious as well as in moral issues, tend to develop either intel- 
ligent tolerance or a wishy-washy attitude upon problems of per- 
sonal conduct and social obligation. On the other hand, theological 
dogmas about which much feeling and earnest discussion centered in 
the older generation, may be formally accepted by reason of early 
training without real conviction. If this attempt to summarize dis- 
cussion and comment is reasonably correct, the college attitude on 
religious questions differs little from that of a large — of 
the general public. 

Anyone seeking to evaluate the place of religion in the cdiean 
would naturally expect enlightenment in the report of the national 
student conference held in December, 1926, and published as Re- 
ligion on the Campus. Examination shows, however, that this con- 
ference concerned itself in large part with the subject matter of 
religion rather than with the campus problems of religious life. 
The report creates the impression that it might have been just as 
well a conference of theological seminary students for the purpose 
of discussing certain technical points of their contemplated pro- 
fession., 

As an indication of the trend of student thought upon religious 
matters, the participation of students in defeating the bill intro- 
duced into the Minnesota Legislature for the purpose of preventing 
the teaching of evolution seems more significant. The discussion 
before the legislative committee did not, of course, concern the merits 
of the case for and against evolution, but was confined to discussion 
of the question as to whether legislation upon such matters was 
appropriate subject matter for consideration by a political body. 
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The students were, with rather surprising unanimity, opposed to 
the legislation, not upon the grounds of religious doubt or dis- 
belief, but upon the grounds of social and individual principles, 
which maintain the right of the individual to examine all aspects of 
thought and of the university to present for their consideration all 
types of thinking. President Coffman’s argument against the bill 
did not touch the religious question at all, except to assert that the bill 
should fail because “ it will stifle learning, cripple research, destroy 
intellectual integrity, doom the university to mediocrity or less, and 
it will not make students more religious.” College students have for 
many years been regarded by their elders as especially prone to 
resent compulsion both of formal law and social pressure. It is 
among youth that the belief is strongest that progress may be made 
by challenging the exercise of authority and the enforcement of con- 
ventional practices and beliefs. The attitude of the students in the 
Minnesota discussion probably reflects this viewpoint of young 
people even more than it reflects the effect of university teaching. 

When Yale abolished compulsory chapel the fears expressed on 
the part of those who are interested in religious life were given much 
publicity. Similar action by other institutions has been taken, yet 
no disastrous results can be noted. The president of Vassar is satis- 
fied that voluntary chapel attendance at that institution has been a 
success. The number who go to chapel has been greatly reduced but 
there has been a complete change in the attitude toward the service 
and in the response to its value by those who attend. 

When one turns from questions of student belief and attitude in 
regard to matters of religion and attempts to find an objective 
measure of religion in the colleges, the instruction offered in religion 
and related subjects, such as Biblical literature, naturally seems to 
offer some basis for judgment. Several studies have been made 
recently in regard to the opportunity for study of religious subjects 
in the undergraduate colleges. It is rather surprising to find the 
richness of the offerings in State universities and nondenominational 
institutions, although, as may be expected, they offer fewer semester 
hours in the field of religion than is the case of the denominational 
institutions. Inasmuch as some of the denominational colleges 
undertake to train religious teachers and missionaries and offer 
special inducements to those who contemplate entering the ministry, 
it becomes more significant that the offerings in these subjects in the 
State universities and nondenominational institutions so nearly ap- 
proach those of the denominational colleges. Indeed, it would seem 
that the variety of offerings is probably greater in State and non- 
denominational colleges than in the denominational. This is, of 
course, accounted for in part by the fact that the denominational 
colleges are smaller and have not at their command the resources of 
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the larger universities. It is also interesting to note that the non- 
denominational colleges allow a maximum of free electives in reli- 
gious subjects in practically the same proportion as the denomina- 
tional. 

It has been said that it is difficult to distinguish between the re- 
ligious tone of institutions upon any basis that can be traced to the 
religious connection or nonconnection of the institution. Various 
inquiries would seem to indicate that there is more difference in 
regional attitudes than between denominational and nondenomina- 
tional institutions in the same region, if great national institutions, 
such as Harvard, Princeton, and Chicago, are omitted from con- 
sideration. 

Drinking in the colleges of the United States has received much 
discussion. Attention to drinking in the colleges has been given an 
amount of attention all out of proportion to student consumption of 
liquor as compared to that by the general public. From the stand- 
point of the social experiment which the United States is now try- 
ing, this is probably as it should be, since the future generation of 
leaders will come from the colleges and the success or failure of the 
experiment will depend more largely upon this group than upon the 
general public. From the standpoint, however, of the impression 
given of American college life and of present conditions as compared 
with those of the past, the emphasis creates a distorted view. Prob- 
ably no single thing has done more to correct these impressions than 
the poll taken by the Literary Digest with reference to drinking 
in the colleges. Two hundred and thirteen college presidents replied 
to the questions of the magazine and were almost unanimous in say- 
ing that drinking, as they have observed it, is on the decrease. One 
hundred college editors replied, and as one account expresses it, “ the 
majority of them agree with the opinion of the college presidents that 
youth is giving up the bottle.” Drinking seems to be going out of 
fashion among college students. Those who knew conditions in the 
colleges 20 or 25 years ago have little reason for concern. While we 
may have lost something of our inside view of what is going on, 
ordinary intelligent observation is all that is required to prove the 
difference. In some sections of the country, for instance in large 
portions of the Middle West and the South, drinking is in much 
the same category as opium eating. It “isn’t done” by college 
students. 

It is encouraging, also, that discussion of the tone of college 
magazines and other publications is receiving considerable attention. 
Most educators have been more concerned about the uses of print 
than about sumptuary observances. College papers, with the growth 
of interest in training for journalism, have improved in make-up 
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and literary style and frequently in content. The public knows little 
about this development. Its knowledge of college papers is derived 
from a few comics and jokes of the salacious or near salacious type. 
The Illini Weekly, of the University of Hlinois, summarizes the 
situation briefly: 

Most of these humorous magazines are quoted in anthological publications 
and screen digests and newspapers, and sporadically one or another of the 
journals, by blaspheming one or another sacred cow, erupts into the staid and 
sober press agencies of the country. By these means the country at large is 
aware that these facetiously titled “ humorous” magazines exist. 

The country identifies each of the publications with the college from which 
it issues, which is fairly important, and identifies all of them with the colleges 
of the country * * * which is much more important. The great American 
people * * * look on these humorous publications as barometers of the 
undergraduate intelligence and morals, The barometer is falling. 

From the administrative standpoint, college publications have 
always been a source of disturbance and distress. The tendency to 
be daring in social, governmental, and administrative matters, the 
desire to shock authority in one fashion or another, and to disturb 
smug respectability is no new thing. In general, however, college 
administrations and the editorial staffs themselves are taking more 
frequently the position that activities of this kind, when freely self- 
directed, have a larger educational value than has been usually recog- 
nized, or than they can have when subjected to close administrative 
supervision. The belief is not simply one of the psychology of 
learning, but faith that students themselves through public opinion 
will correct and prevent abuses. The importance of individual in- 
stances, mistaken zeal, or of moral shiftlessness should not be 
exaggerated. 

It is usually recognized that the social life of large universities is 
to a degree unified by common enthusiasm for athletics and other 
“activities.” But few commentators give suflicient emphasis to 
loyalty to the organization and “ personality” of the university 
itself. Probably much of the feeling of allegiance to the university, 
as such, arises from a certain possessive sense that may be identified 
in large part with the accident of residence comparable to loyalty to 
“my State,’ “my town,” and “my neighborhood.” The cohesive 
power of these loyalties is frequently strong and the source of much 
personal satisfaction to students. Nevertheless they do not usually 
satisfy the gregarious instincts of students or provide full opportunity 
for group activity and expression. 

Class loyalty, which in part meets these needs in the smaller col- 
leges, is relatively insignificant in the larger universities. Common 
intellectual interest centered about a subject-matter field or a pro- 
fessor creates a unity of thought and of activity that is sometimes 
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minimized by those who discuss college life, but is of great influence 
and weight. The growing importance of student professional and 
technical organizations and activities demonstrates this unmistakably. 

The measures taken by university administrations to facilitate 
student intercourse and welfare—personal guidance, faculty advisors, 
commons and dormitories fer freshmen, student unions, and similar 
devices—are often impersonal and do not create a single group that 
within itself provides for the activities and interests, the congeniali- 
ties and comradeships, that self-made human circles do in the world 
outside. Large dormitories and immense dining halls tend to prevent 
the development of the group consciousness that arises from the 
intimacies of living and eating. 

Fraternities offer one solution of some of these problems of uni- 
versity and college social life. As student organizations they have 
the advantages of being self-formed groupings and self-directed in 
large part. Even though there may be a degree of artificiality in 
their formation and conduct, this is probably no more true than with 
other groups organized to serve social needs. They combine the 
benefits of common housing and dining, of social life, of guidance in 
activity, and even in study. Condemnation of fraternities and their 
faults must be considered in the light of these advantages and of 
certain material facts. 

There are 3,429 active fraternities and sorority chapters in nearly 
700 colleges in the United States not including chapters of honorary 
and semihonorary fraternities. Almost 2,600 of these have college 
homes of which nearly 2,000 are owned by the chapters themselves. 
The investment is approximately $64,000,000. Almost one-tenth of 
the entire college student body of the country is housed and fed in 
fraternity houses. The burden thus taken from the institutions is, 
therefore, considerable. 

Many of the evils that arise in connection with college fraternities 
have been due to institutional assumption of too little responsibility 
and authority in aspects of fraternity activity other than those con- 
nected with housing. In recent years, however, in cooperation with 
national fraternity. headquarters, the colleges are exercising a greater 
degree of legitimate control and discovering means of utilizing the 
fraternity organization to handle details of discipline and mainte- 
nance of scholastic standards. Reports of grades of fraternity men 
in comparison with those of the general student body and of non- 
fraternity men are now quite commonly made annually and published 
by the colleges. Studies of national groups and of large numbers 
of colleges tend to show that fraternity scholarship compares very 
favorably with that of other groups. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


The quality of teaching in the colleges is receiving ever greater 
attention. The denunciation of college instruction continues. The 
president of Washington and Lee University summarizes in a brief 
statement the features of responsibility that have received most atten- 
tion and the standpoint from which interest arises: “The annual 
waste heap of college failures... is, in my judgment, a severe indict- 
ment of the curriculum enforced, the methods of instruction employed, 
and the campus atmosphere allowed to form in the undergraduate 
department of our American institutions.” 

The bureau’s biennial report on higher education for 1924-1926 
describes in some detail the efforts being made to improve college 
teaching. These efforts arose in large part from increased interest 
in the individual student and were expressed chiefly in administra- 
tive measures intended to arouse the interest of the faculty and to 
call their attention to the development of teaching theories and prac- 
tices in secondary education which appeared to be applicable to col- 
lege instruction. The devices adopted to accomplish this purpose in- 
clude: (1) Requirements of professional training in education as a 
prerequisite to employment; (2) experience in teaching as prerequisite 
tor employment; (3) courses in education designed for college fac- 
ulties; (4) faculty meetings for the discussion of the problems of 
teaching; (5) the formation of institutional committees for study of 
problems of teaching; and (6) analyses of the content of courses and 
statement of course objectives. 

Studies of this kind are still being made and should continue to 
be made, although knowledge of their value is now quite widely dis- 
seminated. The more or less routine measure of the extent to which 
administrative devices of these types are being or have been adopted 
is being carried forward by a study conducted by a committee of 
the National Society of College Teachers of Education. This study 
covers general organization or administration, organization and 
administration of classes, methods of supervision, and changes in 
curricula. 

Although no attempt can be made here to describe the specific 
measures taken during the biennium to make adjustments in the 
administrative field for the purpose of improving the instruction 
given to students, it is worth while perhaps to call attention to three 
or four experiments and studies in this direction. 

Harvard has adopted a plan whereby departments may be per- 
mitted to discontinue lectures and other classroom work during two 
periods of two and one-half weeks each during the year. Both stu- 
dents and instructors are required to be in attendance at the 
institution during these periods. The purpose is to give students 
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opportunities to carry on systematic reading and self-directed study 
activities without the interruptions and restrictions of daily schedules. 
Although it is stated that the arrangement is designed to give the 
teacher more opportunity for writing and research as well as to give 
the student a better opportunity for study, the readjustment is of 
importance also as an experiment in modifying present teaching 
conventions. 

Under a somewhat similar although less general plan, Cornell Uni- 
versity has extended the privilege of informal study to about 50 
sophomores. Under the Cornell plan the maximum number of class 
hours will be 15, but in addition 3 hours for informal study will 
be demanded in order to satisfy the requirements for graduation. 
Great freedom is allowed to the student in selecting the field to which 
he shall devote himself during the period of informal study and in 
determining how he shall attempt the task. 

The experiment in conducting a summer school for engineering 
teachers which was financed by the Carnegie Corporation in the sum- 
mer of 1927 has been continued during the summer of 1928 and will 
be continued in the summer of 1929. Schools were held during the 
summer of 1927 at Cornell University and at the University of Wis- 
consin. The work of the first school centered about the teaching of 
mechanics and covered the organization and content of such courses 
as well as the methods of presentation and testing. On the whole 
those who attended or participated in the work were very favorably 
impressed. . The benefits derived seem to have been difficult to form- 
ulate but judgment by the teacher students was almost universally 
favorable. The second summer school held at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and the University of Pittsburgh was also suc- 
cessful. From the two experiences it is interesting to discover that 
comment and criticism indicate that more valuable results were ob- 
tained from informal exchange of experience and opinion than from 
the formal lectures and discussions. It was difficult to secure men 
professionally trained in education who could make specific applica- 
tions to engineering teaching or even to college teaching. Little 
actual experimentation in the problems of engineering college educa- 
tion has been carried on. The body of knowledge, therefore, upon 
which to base applications and conclusions is very limited, much more 
so than is true of the teaching of Latin or mathematics in the high 
school. The practical experience of successful engineering teachers 
was of necessity, therefore, the most interesting and helpful source 
of information with reference to the problems with which the sum- 
mer schools were designed to deal. Some commentators, at any rate, 
are of the opinion that controlled experiments in the field of college 
teaching of engineering will have to be carried on over a period of 
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years before a body of information can be collected which will serve 
as a real basis for the instruction of engineering professors. 

An attempt has been made at the University of Chicago to set up 
“an informal means of self-appraisal and development of balanced 
excellence in instruction.” The method used in determining a stand- 
ard by which the quality of instruction might be judged is exceed- 
ingly interesting. Two things were sought: First, what an instruc- 
tor should do; and, second, the qualities which he should possess. 
The members of the committee, consisting of four members of the 
faculty and of five students, first prepared a list of the qualities de- 
sirable in instructors conducting lecture-discussion classes in the 
junior college. These suggestions and others were then tabulated 
and classified and submitted to 31 instructors in the junior college with 
the request that they indicate additions, omissions, and revisions. 
Upon the basis of the suggestions received the committee reclassified 
and revised the list which was then submitted to educational experts 
for suggestions. Five classifications were made in the self-appraisal 
form. In the order of ranking, knowledge and organization of 
subject matter is assigned first place; skill of instruction, second; 
personal qualities, third; professional development, fourth; and uni- 
versity cooperation, fifth. If there is validity in this order based 
upon the judgment of students and of faculty members, it is inter- 
esting to note that professional development and university cooper- 
ation, the factors upon which the colleges have been in the habit of 
placing most emphasis in their estimate of teachers, are at the bot- 
tom of the list. Of the subdivisions under knowledge and organiza- 
tion of subject matter, possessing a broad and accurate knowledge 
of the subject is given first rank, while pointing out the relations 
between the materials of the course and other subjects and between 
these materials and current affairs is fifth and last among the points 
listed. If the arrangement of the 11 points which characterize 
skill in instruction can be accepted, getting the point of view of the 
students and adjusting to the students’ power of comprehension is 
assigned first ranking. Managing routine affairs efficiently, such as 
seating students, recording attendance, meeting and dismissing 
classes, and returning papers promptly, is eleventh in order. Of the 
10 personal qualifications listed for self-rating by the instructor, 
interest in the subject and interest in teaching are the two that head 
the ‘list, while freedom from personal idiosyncrasies is regarded as 
the least important. Probably such a rating scheme does not pro- 
vide a very practical mechanism for judgment but it repays study 
and should prove suggestive to the teacher who wishes to improve 
his work, If the plan of investigation might have rested upon a 
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somewhat broader student base than was the case in this special 
instance, its force would be even greater. 

Administrative devices and studies of procedure, such as those 
described above, lead naturally to increasing emphasis upon study 
and experimentation in actual teaching. During the biennium 
growth of such work has been remarkable. A fairly satisfactory 
measure of such interest is afforded by reports collected by the Bureau 
of Education showing the studies in education in progress but not 
completed during the year 1927-28. Of 800 studies 105 were in the 
field of higher education. Of these approximately one-fifth were 
concerned directly and primarily with content, aims, and methods of 
instruction in various subject-matter fields. No similar record is 
available for the first year of the biennium covered by this review 
nor for the studies completed in the second year, but examination of 
the 247 studies in higher education reported to the bureau as com- 
pleted in 1926-27 shows that almost one-seventh deal with similar 
problems of teaching. This number would have been considerably 
increased if the studies in content and method of courses of profes- 
sional character conducted by teacher-training institutions had been 
included. These were omitted since it was so frequently impossible 
to determine that they were directly applicable to college instruction, 
although undoubtedly they were in many cases. As may be expected, 
schools of education and other teacher-training agencies are the most 
active in attacking their own problems of teaching by the use of 
methods which they have promoted in the study of elementary and 
secondary school problems. Mention may be made of two or three 
of the studies bearing directly upon the problems of college 
instruction. 

The University of Akron in attacking the problem of student mor- 
tality has attempted to get at basic reasons for student deficiency and 
progress rather than to rest content with processes of exclusion or 
upon other administrative devices which relieve the institution of 
responsibility. The committee appointed to study this matter found 
that one student could read and understand to the extent of 100 points 
in a fixed time, while another could read and understand the same 
material only to the extent of 20 points. On this basis the scope and 
extent of the work which may profitably be assigned to students will 
vary widely. One of Minnesota’s subcommittees on research, that 
on the teaching of science, undertook in 1926-27 to study the pre- 
vailing methods of science instruction in the various departments of 
the University of Minnesota. The study included the use of text- 
books, research technique, conscious changes of methods on the part 
of instructors, and the formulation of experimental projects in teach- 
ing. The State University of lowa in 1925-26 made a case study in 
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elementary psychology of the results of two methods of instruction, 
the lecture conference and the individualized method. The experi- 
ment was carefully controlled and supervised. The procedures 
adopted and the account of the study should be examined in detail by 
all college teachers who are desirous of conducting experiments along 
these lines. The results of the experiment conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa led to the tentative conclusion that these two methods 
are equally effective in teaching this particular su’ ject. The ad- 
vantages of either method must therefore be sought in Jifferences of 
expense and of administrative difficulties. It is true, however, that 
the tests applied do not measure adequately differences of growth 
in character and initiative on the part of the students in the two 
types of activity. 

One publication that has great immediate practical suggestion for 
the individual college dean or teacher who wishes to attack the prob- 
lems of college teaching is a little book edited by Prof. Sidney L. 
Pressey, of Ohio State University, called “ Research Adventures in 
College Teaching.” The studies reported vary in seriousness and 
importance. None is so extensive or so difficult as to discourage 
repetition or improvement by any college faculty which wishes to 
obtain first-hand information on its own problems of teaching. The 
studies reported are not without considerable value in the results 
obtained, but their greatest importance and their real contribution 
consists in the demonstration of what can be done with very little 
expense and with relatively small effort in experimentation looking 
to improved instruction in the colleges. 

If an attempt were made to summarize the tendencies during the 
last biennium looking to better college teaching methods, three points 
would certainly be included. First, there is greater emphasis upon 
willingness to try out plans for self-conducted activity on the part of 
the student; second, a much greater emphasis in instruction is placed 
upon making the student realize that certain elements of work done 
are merely providing tools for future activity; third, there is decid- 
edly less satisfaction with the cramming process and more willing- 
ness to accept as the objective of instruction the stimulation of the 
student’s own intellectual interest and activity. 

Methods of instruction that are now receiving most attention all 
lead to the library. Of course, the library has always been consid- 
ered an important element in the college, but consciousness of its cen- 
tral importance has lagged somewhat behind the developments which 
now tend to make it in truth the heart of higher education. New 
methods of instruction have been very important in centering atten- 
tion upon college library service. In addition, the development of 
graduate and research work in many fields by many institutions has 
thrown a much greater burden upon the library. Textbook-lecture 
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emphasis in college instruction is giving way to emphasis upon stu- 
dent reading, project development, and self-directed activity on the 
part of the gifted student. Review of all literature, wide reading, 
and other methods which characterize research procedures may have 
been overemphasized in undergraduate instruction, but it is unques- 
tionable that great gains have been made in the resulting departures 
from cut-and-dried methods. 

The study of a selected group of college and university libraries 
made for the Association of American Universities by George Allen 
Works and published by the American Library Association is an 
important and, on the whole, a successful attempt to bring forward 
for consideration some of the problems of college and university 
libraries which relate to library educational service rather than to 
problems of technical library procedure. Although a list of 18 of 
the better-known and larger institutions was selected for study, most 
of them known for the size and variety of their book collections, 
reading of the report gives as its most obvious impression the convic- 
tion that even these excellent institutions and libraries are surpris- 
ingly short of information with reference to their library service. 
This is true even though the study confines itself for the most part to 
elements of service susceptible of objective measure. The author 
was able to develop surprisingly little that had direct application to 
the coordination of the work of the student and teacher with the 
service of the library. In other words, it would seem that college and 
university libraries have, under the leadership of the American 
Library Association, shared with other libraries in the thorough de- 
velopment of the technique of handling books which so strikingly 
distinguishes American library service from similar service in 
Europe. However, few seem to know much about the larger aspects 
of library administration. The facts in regard to the cost of services 
are not available. The organization of the staff imitates that of the 
public library without very much conscious adaptation to the very 
different service of higher educational institutions. Library tech- 
nique is of higher quality than college library administration. Both 
technique and administration have, however, made more progress 
than conscious and systematic coordination of teaching functions 
and library service. 

The survey of negro colleges and universities, made by the 
United States Bureau of Education during 1927-28, emphasized the 
library service in these institutions. The development of a high type 
of instruction by these institutions is clearly and unmistakably de- 
pendent upon a prior development of an adequate and intelligent 
educational library service. This problem was made the subject of 
a conference on negro libraries called by the American Library Asso- 
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ciation in February, 1928, and participated in by representatives of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation, the Bureau 
of Education, and representatives of college and State library serv- 
ices. In so far as the conference concerned negro college libraries, 
the most important conclusion reached was that the relatively unde- 
veloped condition of both negro libraries and of negro higher edu- 
cation affords an especially promising field for experiments in the 
coordination of library service with instruction and with curricular 
development. ‘These institutions provide a field for experiment which 
might bring results of tremendous value to other institutions. 


RESEARCH AND GRADUATE WORK 


Any attempt to describe current conceptions of research and of 
graduate work in the colleges and universities is confronted by a 
dilemma whose horns are multiplied like those of the beast in the 
Apocalypse. A multitude of questions about research and graduate 
work in the institutions are being asked. Three questions, however, 
probably afford starting points for discussion which covers a large 
proportion of the problems involved. First, is it the function of an 
educational institution to sponsor and conduct research apart from 
its teaching program? Second, upon what basis should an institu- 
tion determine the nature and scope of its graduate offerings? and, 
third, what should be the relationship between the research carried 
on by an institution and its program of graduate work? These 
questions can not be discussed conveniently as isolated problems. 
They are intimately interrelated and overlapping. 

The justification for research work detached from teaching 
functions is not clear-cut. The public in general regards the college 
or university as a teaching institution. It may recognize the value 
of the results of research but does not see clearly what the relation- 
ship is to the main function of the institution. It may be doubted 
whether many institutions are prepared to present to the public 
from this standpoint conclusive arguments for all the types of 
research carried on. When special research units, such as the 
engineering experiment station, the agricultural experiment station, 
and similar organized units with limited research functions are set 
up, there is, of course, no difficulty in making the defense and selling 
the idea to the public. The case can not so clearly be made for 
research carried on by the instructing staff without definite financial 
provision. Usually defense of this phase of the research activities 
of an institution takes the form of assertion that it provides service 
to the State and Nation, adds to wealth and social welfare, and is 
necessary in order that instructors may be kept alive. A conclusive 
argument seems to be that research provides subject matter for 
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instruction. Usually undergraduate instruction is most prominently 
referred to. 

Research by undergraduate college teachers is presented as an es- 
sential element of their activity, but is seldom rewarded by specific 
remuneration, and provision is infrequently made for it in the 
schedule of teaching assignments. The common expression in re- 
gard to research by undergraduate instructors is that it is “a by- 
product of teaching.” Just what this means is diflicult to determine. 
Much the same situation exists with reference to teachers who are 
also carrying on graduate instruction, although there is more recog- 
nition in pay and in allowance of time for research activities on 
the part of these instructors. In both cases institutions tend to 
expect research of the teacher upon much the same basis as they 
expect him to maintain his health and respectable standing in the 
community. The college or university in fact sponsors and makes 
itself responsible in only the slightest degree for the research work 
of the individual. Under this plan the institution gets credit for 
productive and creative activity of research character at a minimum 
of expense. Even when a certain amount of time is allowed the ex- 
tent of the institution’s support of individual research is ill-defined 
and the actual cost of carrying on research activity is impossible to 
determine. When an institution’s research work is in large part 
merely individual research, the work is scattered and the different 
phases of such activity little related. In other words, there is in 
fact no program, and duplication of effort results within institu- 
tions and between institutions. These conditions tend to prevent 
the development of institutional specialization in specific research 
fields. 

Common usage links research and graduate work together, but 
the actual connection is vague and the relationship not clearly formu- 
lated in theory or in practice. Lip service is rendered to research, 
but the tendency is to emphasize graduate work and to measure its 
value in terms of numbers and in terms of the rigidity of the processes 
of a formal character through which the gratluate student is com- 
pelled to pass. While it is recognized that graduate work should 
and sometimes does have some of the characteristics of research, this 
is not taken too seriously and in few cases does any large proportion 
of the graduate work contribute to an institutional program of 
research. 

Graduate work as now carried on is subject to two criticisms: First, 
it is assumed that anyone who has gone through the academic process 
leading to an advanced degree, preferably the Ph. D., is competent 
to conduct graduate work. Even this formal standard, however, is 
not always strictly maintained. Although condemned by formal 
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standards, graduate instruction is too frequently regarded as merely 
a continuation of course work similar to that given in the under- 
graduate years. Commonly, of course, a higher degree of specializa- 
tion is required and various devices of method and procedure seldom 
characteristic of undergraduate instruction are introduced into the 
graduate course work. In this way some of the processes and tools 
of research may be acquired, but there is the minimum of the spirit 
of research developed. Second, when the institution’s research work 
is largely dependent upon individual effort without specific support, 
the professor tends to regard graduate students as an imposition and 
nuisance. There is some justification for this feeling. Why should 
an activity that is so largely personal and conducted during time 
stolen so often from leisure or from possible profitable employ- 
ment be exploited by the institution for the sake of its own reputa- 
tion as a graduate school? This attitude is sometimes shared by 
units especially set up for research purposes. Their job is research. 
Teaching graduate students is from their standpoint beside the point. 
The desire of the institution to enroll graduate students sometimes 
burdens the research units with care of graduate students to an 
extent that actually interferes with their research activities. In other 
words, admission to graduate work in the fields of formally organized 
research is not determined by the number that can be used profitably 
in carrying on the research undertaken. 

The institutional defense of its position under these conditions is 
difficult in the case of organized research units. In the case of indi- 
vidual research the institution seems placed in an even more difficult 
situation, especially when individual research is carried on as an 
extra leisure-time occupation. The institution may defend its posi- 
tion legitimately enough by maintaining that association in the uni- 
versity provides the individual professor with the atmosphere of 
scholarship, and that the university’s equipment is made available 
for his work. Further, the university may well contend that even 
the professor with a full-time schedule of teaching does not have an 
overburdensome load.” He is left with considerable leisure which he 
would not have in commercial employment. In addition, the institu- 
tion is always willing that the professor have full credit for his own 
work and will frequently promote knowledge of such activity in a 
way to enhance the reputation of the individual. This is not always 
true of commercial organizations. Nevertheless these arguments are 
defensive of practice, not elements of constructive policy with refer- 
ence to institutional research. They do not satisfy the professor 
whose position is a full-time teaching one according to accepted 
standards. He feels that he is being exploited to a certain extent 
when his personal research work leads the institution to press grad- 
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uate students upon him. This resentment is increased by the current 
emphasis upon research as a basis of employment and promotion. 
As has been many times pointed out, this tends to make the product 
of research, rather than the human student product, the more impor- 
tant activity in the professor’s mind. The field for a wide variety 
of creative activity tends to be narrowed to only one type, that of 
research. The result is that the forms rather than the spirit of 
research control. 

Two types of solution for the problems involved in the relationship 
of research and graduate work are offered. President Butler elo- 
quently summarizes the first of these plans: 

A master scholar, with his own grand and well-conceived problem before him 
for solution, will, if he is wise, associate closely with himself a group of 
advanced students who, first as hewers of wood and drawers of water, and 
afterwards as associates and fellow laborers, will light their lamps of scientifie 
and scholarly endeavor at his altar and will gain the inexhaustible stimulus 
which comes not only from mere training in method, but from association with 
the rich and fine guiding personality. They will gain the inestimable benefit 
of being colaborers with their master upon a great central, dominating task, 
to which they will always look back with satisfaction and admiration. 

This proposal is idealistic. It does not provide a method whereby 
institutions may continue to increase their graduate enrollments. It 
fails to take into consideration the fact that much research to-day 
and probably the most far-reaching is not the product of a master 
mind working alone with its assistants, but the product of a group of 
master minds attacking various phases of the same problem in co- 
operation and coordination. Nevertheless, President Butler’s state- 
ment does indicate the necessity for relating graduate work to research 
and emphasizes the central position that, in the opinion of many, 
research should occupy with reference to the development of graduate 
activity. 

Another proposal is that the institution definitely set up an insti- 
tutional program of research and limit admission of graduate stu- 
dents to those who can be employed profitably in furthering this 
program. Limitation of the number of graduate students, such as 
that of Princeton, which will admit only 200, is arbitrary and appar- 
ently based on a theory of a correct proportion between the number 
of undergraduates and graduates rather than upon the requirements 
of a definite research program. Purdue University in its engineer- 
ing research approaches more nearly the plan proposed. Upon the 
basis of the research carried on the number and the quality of the 
graduate students is determined. In spite of pressure the university 
refuses to admit graduate students in connection with this research 
who could be employed only in doing routine testing and noncre- 
ative labor, even though such testing and labor may employ the 
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methods of research. The Columbia University faculty of pure 
science has established a research committee “to be charged with 
consideration of the needs and opportunities for research in the fields 
represented by that faculty, and constituting that committee a super- 
visory committee for such researches as might be undertaken upon 
its recommendation.” This has many of the elements involved in 
setting up an institutional program of research. In much the same 
way the graduate council of the University of Minnesota has at its 
disposal funds with which it can assist in specific researches. If 
these funds are, as is frequently the case, devoted to those projects 
and individual proposals which are related to a specific university 
program, the plan tends to develop an institutional program of 
research. In neither the case of Columbia nor of Minnesota, how- 
ever, is the relationship to graduate work clearly developed. Similar 
conditions exist with reference to bureaus of business research, such 
as that of the University of Michigan, the educational research 
bureau of Ohio State University, and the biological stations at Min- 
nesota and elsewhere. Some of the agricultural experiment stations 
have worked out the idea with decided success. At the University of 
Minnesota, for instance, investigations which constitute a true series 
in the field of plant, animal, and entomological studies provide a 
program of research, and the admission of graduate students is con- 
fined to those of such quality as can contribute to solution of these 
related problems. 

One difficulty is determination of what the program shall be. In 
some cases, in harmony with President Butler’s statement, the pro- 
gram may be determined upon the basis of the institution having in 
its staff a man of outstanding ability and qualifications. The gradu- 
ate work of the University of Maine is largely determined upon this 
ground and its scope and offerings vary as the staff changes. On 
the other hand, the proposal is being made with increasing fre- 
quency that the scope of an institution’s work may be determined 
for specific fields by national group consultation which will set up 
a series of related researches. Under this plan a national program 
would be divided among the institutions best qualified by equipment 
and personnel to undertake the research. Graduate students inter- 
ested in one or'the other phase of this program would be turned 
to the institution which undertakes to work out its own special aspect 
of the problem. 

The whole problem of graduate and research work is intimately re- 
lated to the problem of support. Under present conditions no one 
has a very clear idea of how much the institutions are spending for 
research or for graduate work. It has been stated that the average 
State university in America devotes 5 per cent of its income to re- 
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search and that the average in Western State universities is 10 per 
cent. The basis for this determination is not clear. Certainly it 
does not cover the individual research carried on in leisure time for 
which the institution makes only vague provision. Before the re- 
search and graduate program can be made more satisfactory, separa- 
tion of the costs of research and of the costs of graduate instruction 
from the costs of undergraduate teaching must be worked out. This 
is a difficult problem and is being attacked in very few places. 

The survey of land-grant colleges now being carried on by the 
Bureau of Education has attempted a somewhat elaborate fact-finding 
inquiry with reference to the costs of research analyzed into its 
various types. The success of this inquiry will be dependent upon 
institutional ability to furnish information. It is practically cer- 
tain that these figures will be very unreliable for many institutions, 
but it is hoped that the nature of the inquiry will lead to some 
better bookkeeping system from the standpoint of determining these 
costs. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 


Discussion of college and university support by those who are 
familiar with education and competent to deal with the problems 
involved continues, but upon an entirely different plane from that of 
the popular material with which for the most part the newspapers 
and magazines deal. This informed discussion consists largely in 
further initial definition of the problem and of action designed to 
provide funds in specific cases. 

President Cowling, of Carleton College, has contributed to a defi- 
nition of the problem by attempting to set forth the main items of 
expense needed to provide for a liberal arts college with 1,000 stu- 
dents; and Richard R. Price, director of university extension in the 
University of Minnesota, has analyzed some of the problems of sup- 
port for the State university. 

President Cowling attempts to determine the faculty requirements 
of a liberal arts college of 1,000 on the basis of accepted standards 
and the special study of 25 leading American colleges. In the same 
way he analyzes the plant and equipment needs of such an institu- 
tion. Upon the basis of the figures thus obtained he estimates that 
a fund of approximately $8,400,000 would be required to provide 
income to meet current expenses, annual additions to permanent 
equipment, pzyment of scholarships, and a revolving fund for student 
loans. In addition $3,600,000 would be required to provide the plant 
and equipment, together with a reserve for current uses. In other 
words, an investment of $12,000,000 would be required to provide 
educatiton for 1,000 liberal-arts students, exclusive of those activities 
such as dormitories and research, which may be made self-supporting 
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or the object of special gifts. He estimates that the annual expense 
would amount to $589,000 or to $589 per student. This does not in- 
clude an interest charge on $3,500,000 invested in grounds and educa- 
tional buildings and equipment which would amount to $210 per 
student. The total cost per student would be therefore approxi- 
mately $800 per year in President Cowling’s estimate. Of this 
amount he proposes that $250 be paid by the student in the form of 
tuition. 

President Cowling’s estimate is extremely interesting and is a 
valuable contribution to the discussion of the subject. His terms are 
carefully defined and it is thus possible to modify and adjust his 
figures to meet the specific situation of any college if it is desired to 
do so. Probably the statement will be subject to criticism from the 
standpoint that the estimates are theoretical and that the figures 
therefore do not correspond to any specific situation. This is hardly 
fair criticism, since President Cowling would be the first to disclaim 
any intention of setting up an absolute standard. His service con- 
sists primarily in analyzing the elements of expense clearly and 
simply and in presenting, subject to considerable variation for spe- 
cific instances, estimated amounts. If he has erred on the side of 
generosity it is because he has based his estimates on educational 
needs, tone, and ideals which are now frequently sacrificed to financial 
pressures. 

Doctor Price briefly reviews the beginnings of support for State 
universities, and, upon the basis of figures collected by the United 
States Bureau of Education, estimates that 2.77 per cent of our 
national income would pay the cost of all support for public educa- 
tion. Of this amount a relatively small proportion goes to the sup- 
port of higher education. The percentage of this support from vari- 
ous sources is analyzed by Doctor Price and each of the means of 
support discussed in some detail with reference to possibilities of 
increase. He emphasizes, in conclusion, the need for a careful budget- 
ing system in order to control “unsymmetrical developments,” 
economy in construction of buildings, and reform of taxation policies. 

Gifts to the support of private institutions have continued to pro- 
vide examples of extraordinary generosity and to emphasize the 
interest of alumni in the institutions in which they obtain their train- 
ing. These sources of support are handicapped, according to Presi- 
dent Murlin, formerly of DePauw University, by increased demands 
upon alumni for support of institutional activities that are not 
strictly educational in character. President Murlin calls attention 
to the fact that, while fraternity houses make a real contribution to 
the needs of the university student body, the amount invested in this 
way is large and that the source of a large part of these funds is con- 
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tributions from the students and alumni. Since this is so, it is 
difficult for the university to appeal to the same group for gifts 
that directly contribute to the financing of the educational program of 
the institution. Similar demands are made upon alumni in support 
of athletic programs and to a lesser degree for support of other activi- 
ties. If, as seems probable, the independent solicitation of funds of 
this kind interferes with requests for educational funds from the 
same sources, the need for university and institutional control of 
these related activities is emphasized. 

Increase of tuition and of other student fees continues, although at 
a somewhat slower rate than during the preceding biennium. In this 
connection the increase of fees by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology from $300 to $400 is noteworthy inasmuch as the corpo- 
ration is taking cognizance of the burden which this increase places 
upon needy students of good ability. The authorities of the institu- 
tion have favored turning back part of the tuition into a loan fund 
from which such students may borrow at a low rate of interest. It 
is interesting to note that the $400 fee will place a much larger pro- 
portion of the burden of operating cost upon the student than is pro- 
posed by President Cowling in his analysis of the cost. Horace S. 
Ford, bursar of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, states 
that the actual operating cost per student is $790. With the $400 
student fee the proportion borne by him will slightly exceed 50 
per cent. 

The number of treasurers’ reports emanating from private insti- 
tutions that show, during the biennium, an actual profit from the 
sale and purchase of securities in which endowments are invested 
demands notice. The significance of these facts can not be accu- 
rately determined. It may be that better and more careful manage- 
ment of institutional funds accounts for profits of this character. If 
this is true it is an encouraging sign, since low return on institu- 
tional investment has been due frequently to lack of knowledge of 
the more profitable market which has a sufficiently large degree of 
safety. However, the number of cases in which institutions report 
profits of this kind makes possible the conclusion that the general 
rise in market prices of securities has been felt by the institutions 
without any special effort or virtue upon their part. If this should 
prove to be the case, it is highly desirable that the institutions 
recognize the fact. Increased return from endowment investment, 
under conditions of the securities market which have prevailed dur- 
ing the past two years, may very easily lead to commitments and 
budgeting of expenditures which can not be maintained if a period 
of depression should be encountered. The seriousness of the situa- 
tion is probably not so great as the figures indicate, since reports 
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of profits from increased market values do not usually show a cor- 
responding increase of income from investments apart from these 
profits. It is, of course, highly desirable that no speculative man- 
agement of endowment funds creep insensibly into college finance. 

Several interesting developments have taken place in connection 
with support of higher institutions by taxation. It is impossible 
to summarize all of these changes, but a few may be mentioned. 
In 1927 in Florida legislation was enacted which provided for a tax 
upon gasoline and other petroleum products. Of the amount yielded 
two-thirds will be placed in a special fund to be known as the public 
free school fund and one-third will be placed in a special fund to 
be known as a permanent building fund for State institutions of 
higher learning, experiment stations, and other institutions under the 
management of the State board of control. In addition a tax of one- 
fourth of 1 mill upon the dollar is levied upon all assessable property 
in the State, and of the returns from this tax one-third is also to 
be placed in the same special building fund. Further, one-third of 
the interest collected on State funds deposited in the banks of the 
State is placed in the same fund. These taxes are intended to provide 
adequately for a building program for the higher institutions in 
Florida. 

In this connection the long campaign of Rhode Island State Col- 
lege to secure money for an adequate building program has been 
successful through approval by a State referendum of a bond issue 
for $600,000. This proposal is of special interest, since of the 
seven bond propositions which were submitted to the people of the 
State the aflirmative vote for the Rhode Island State College issue 
was larger than for any other of the bond proposals, except that 
for a bridge in Providence which practically every citizen in the 
State is compelled to use. This popular approval for the State 
college constitutes a recognition of the work of this publicly sup- 
ported higher institution, which is encouraging to the cause of public 
higher education in Rhode Island. 

The mill tax as a method of support for higher institutions con- 
tinues to be advocated, although experience has shown that it fre- 
quently does not operate according to the theory. The failure of the 
mill tax to provide funds adequately has in large part. been due to 
failure to increase assessments on property in accordance with actual 
increase in value. Part of the failure has also been due to the growth 
of intangible property and the failure of the mill tax to reach this 
class of wealth. In Oregon this condition is being corrected by 
legislation. In Michigan, where the university has for many years 
enjoyed the mill tax, the operation of the tax was limited in 1923 by 
imposing a maximum of $3,000,000 a year. In 1925 the maximum 
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was raised to $3,709,000. Under this plan of limitation the theory 
that support for the university would increase in accordance with the 
increase of wealth of the State was, of course, defeated. In 1927, 
however, this limitation was removed and the mill tax is permitted 
to work as it was intended. With the increase of assessment on tax- 
able property, the mill tax in 1927-28 produced $4,625,000, which 
provided an increase of $925,000 in the operating income of the 
university. 

One of the interesting developments in the relations of the university 
to the State is President Frank’s procedure and policy in presenting 
the needs of the University of Wisconsin to the legislative joint 
finance committee. Two points are of special interest. President 
Frank emphasized that for the preceding year only 52.2 per cent of 
each dollar the’ university received came from the taxpayers. The 
remainder came from grants from the Federal Government, gifts, 
interest, student fees, dormitories, and similar activities. The true 
situation has been obscured in Wisconsin because income from sales 
and fees are paid into the State treasury and appear as new appro- 
priations. This gives the public the impression that the entire 
amount is derived from taxes. Over $900,000 is thus returned an- 
nually by the university to the State treasury. The second point 
emphasized by President Frank in the presentation to the committee 
is the fact that the university is not a self-promoting enterprise but 
is developed from the demand of the people themselves. In other 
words, the responsibility for the support of the university and its 
activities rests fundamentally, not with the president or the regents, 
but with the legislature itself. The legislature must recognize its 
responsibility to the people for this enterprise and render accounting 
to the people for the conduct of the university. 

A matter deserving special attention in connection with the rela- 
tions of the university to the State concerns the control of policy by 
State authorities. In Minnesota the State government organized 
a commission on administration and finance which was set up by 
law with a department of administration and finance. Apparently 
the law endowed the commission with full power to require a pre- 
audit of all moneys belonging to any institution, agency, or de- 
partment of the State, and after the money had once been appro- 
priated it was endowed with power to prevent any expenditures 
except with the consent of the commission. Thus the department 
of administration and finance became a kind of superboard over the 
regents of the university and might question the expenditure of 
money for purposes to which the board of regents allotted it. It 
would thus be in a position to define both the policies and procedures 
of the board of regents aud what it might and might not do. The 
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board would become a board without power, for as soon as “ the 
board of regents can not longer administer the income of the uni- 
versity in ways which the board believes will best promote the 
interests of the university, it becomes impotent.” Since the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is established by constitutional authority and 
the board of regents is created and its powers defined by the Con- 
stitution, the question was taken into the courts. The decision re- 
cently returned held that the act of the legislature in setting up the 
commission on administration and finance was unconstitutional in 
so far as the university was concerned. Inasmuch as the funds of 
the university are not derived solely from State appropriations 
but are also derived from the Federal Government, student fees, 
income from trust funds, gifts, and service enterprises, control by 
such a commission on administration and finance would seem ex- 
tremely difficult. This decision is significant for other State institu- 
tions which have felt or are feeling the attempts of political powers 
to determine university policy by control of the purse strings. 


CHAPTER IT 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 


By N. P. Cotweti, M. D. 


Secretary of the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association 


CoNTENTS.—Medical students—Medical graduates—<Ages of graduates, class of 1928— 
Medical students who did not graduate—Negro medical students—Enlargement of 
medical-school plants—Saving time in medical education—Relative supply of physi- 
cians in the United States—Supply of physicians im the various States—Medical- 
school finances, 1926-27—-Graduate medical education—Experiments in medical teach- 
ing—Hospital interneship—Specialization—Investigation regarding medical educa- 
tion— Investigation regarding the cost of medical care. 


During the past two years the number of medical schools recog- 
nized by the American Medical Association has been reduced from 
80 to 74. The charters of two medical schools, the Kansas City Col- 
lege of Medicine and Surgery and the St. Louis College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, were revoked on June 23, 1926, and May 23, 1927, re- 
spectively, on the grounds that they had been convicted of selling 
medical diplomas. Although institutions under new names were 
promptly chartered, information indicated that they were to be con- 
ducted under the same control or in the same manner as their prede- 
cessors. 

Four other medical schools, the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Boston, the Middlesex College of Medicine and Surgery of 
Cambridge, Mass., the Kansas City University of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and the Chicago Medical School, are omitted from the list 
inasmuch as official reports show that they are not recognized as 
medical schools by the medical licensing boards of 47 States and the 
Territory of Alaska, and because they were deemed by the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to be unworthy of being recognized as medical schools. 

A new medical school not yet recognized by the American Medical 
Association was opened rather precipitately in the fall of 1928 by the 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. In the fall of 1930, 
the new School of Medicine of Duke University, after extensive 
preparation, is to be opened, which will raise the present total to 76. 
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Admission requirements of medical colleges, 1901-1928 


Colleges requiring— Colleges requiring— 
Total Total 
Year 1igh- . years | of med- ear igh- ears | of med- 
grad- lege or | colleges grad- lege or | colleges 
uation | CHlege | “hore | uation college | ‘more 
368 2 40 96 
|. 2 47 95 
157 |...-.--. 3 56 93 
156 |..-.-_-- 4 80 90 
5 7 85 
156 1 5 79 85 
148 2 9 76 83 
135 5 ll 75 81 
116 8 16 74 80 
91 13 27 73 79 
80 14 28 75 80 
72 16 30 75 79 
60 16 31 75 80 
24 44 34 | 74 74 


MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Reports to the American Medical Association show that the enroll- 
ment of medical students has been increased from 18,840 in 1926 to 
20,545 in 1928, an increase in the two years of 1,705 students, 

Various reports during the past several years have made it appear 
that many qualified students were finding it impossible to obtain en- 
rollment in medical schools. An investigation made by Dr. Burton 
D. Myers, of Indiana University,’ in the fall of 1926 showed that the 
8,500 individual applicants made altogether 20,093 applications, or 
each applicant on the average had applied to two and one-half medi- 
cal schools. Of the applications received 6,420 were accepted, but 
when the session began, only 5,020 students were actually enrolled, 
indicating that 1,400 students had applied and been accepted by two 
or more medical schools. Thus, at the beginning of the college year 
of 1926-27, there were 1,400 vacancies still existing, or one-fourth of 
the entire first-year capacity. Fortunately, the medical schools had 
waiting lists, so that 989 of these vacancies were filled since later 
reports showed that 6,009 students had been admitted. 

The report of the investigation stated also that of the 3,480 not 
accepted, 2,622 were rejected because of unsatisfactory qualifications. 

Again, in the fall of 1927, it was found that 11,282 students sent in 
23,590 applications, some having applied to as high as 19 different 
medical schools. Of those rejected in 1926, 1,340 reapplied in 1927 
and 750 were accepted, most of whom had secured additional pre- 


1 Bulletin of the Association of American Medical Colleges, vol. 2, No. 2, April, 1927, 
p. 97. 
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jiminary qualifications. The statistics reveal, what is apparently 
true, that most of those rejected were students having unsatisfactory 
qualifications. 

The fact that larger numbers of students are being accepted by 
medical schools each year shows that the medical schools are gradu- 
ally adding to their teaching staffs, equipment, and hospital facilities 
so that larger numbers of ‘students can be enrolled. The opening 
this year of the medical school of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and, next year, of the School of Medicine of Duke University 
leads to the belief that adequate provision will be made whereby all 
properly qualified students can secure enrollment. , 


TABLE 1—Enrollment of medical students during the past 10 years 


College year | Total | College year Total College year Total 
| 12,930 |) 1922-23. 16, 960 19, 662 
1919-20. 13, 798 || 17,728 || 
14, 466 || 18, 200 
15, 635 | 18, 840 


MEDICAL GRADUATES 


During the past two years the number of students graduating from 
medical schools has been increased from 3,962 to 4,262, an increase of 
300 in the two years. 


TABLE 2.—Graduates of medical schools for the past 10 years 


| | 
Gradu- , Gradu- |) Gradu- 
Year ates Year ates || Year ates 
| 8,047 || ------| 98,562 |, 4, 262 
| 8,192 |) | 3974 
| 352 | 3, 962 | 


Between 1904 and 1919 the number of graduates each year de- 
creased from 5,747 to 2,656, which represented, under normal condi- 
tions, the lowest ebb in the number of graduates due to the raising 
of entrance requirements of medical schools and to the mergers by 
which the number of medical schools was reduced from 162 to 85. 
Thereafter the number of students increased steadily each year. 
Also, the number of graduates would have continued to increase 
except for the smaller class enrolled in 1918 due to the war, which 
accounts for the fact that only 2, 529 students graduated in 1922. 

The percentage of medical-school graduates who were graduated 
from class A medical schools, however, has increased from 94.2 to 96 
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per cent, while the proportion holding baccalaureate in addition 
to medical degrees has increased from 60.3 to 63.6, 


AGES OF GRADUATES, CLASS OF 1925 


For the students who graduated in 1928 a special tabulation was 
prepared which gave the average age at graduation from the 4-year 
medical course as 26.8 years. Or, counting the fifth year of hospital 
interneship, the average age was 27.8. 


TABLE 3.—Ages at graduation, medical graduates of 1928, exclusive of interne- 


ships 

Age Graduates Age Graduates Age Graduates 
2 | 387 | 45 
St | 243 | 21 
205 | 205 | Over 5 
S73 | 114 
m8 | 32. 97 Total______ 4, 187 


Grouped by ages and excluding the interne year the largest number, 
797, graduated at the age of 26, followed by 758 at the age of 25, 
573 at the age of 24, and 502 at the age of 27. Note, therefore, that 
2,874, or 68.6 per cent, of all graduates for whom the age was known 
graduated at the age of 27 years or less. 


MEDICAL STUDENTS WHO DID NOT GRADUATE 


From the Medical Students’ Register, which was established in 1910 
by the American Medical Association, it is found that, in the past 
16 years, out of 67,198 students enrolled, 55,476, or 82.6 per cent, 
graduated. Of the 11,722 who did not graduate—mainly because of 
low scholarship—7,688, or 65.6 per cent, dropped out during the 
first year; 2,647, or 22.6 per cent, dropped out during the second 
year; 1,059, or 9 per cent, dropped out during the third year; and 328, 
or 2.8 per cent, dropped out during the senior year. It is interest- 
ing to note, therefore, that 10,335, or 88.2 per cent, of those who dis- 
continued medical study did so during the first two years of the 
medical course. This is as it should be, since the student's time is not 
wasted if his disqualification for medicine is discovered early and 
he can more promptly enter on some other line of activity. 
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TaBLE 4.—Medical students who do not graduate’ 


Medical students dropping out— 
Number 
ear | gradu- 
First | Second} Third , Fourth Total ating 
year year year year 
| 710 388 153 9 1, 260 4, 273 
| 704 227 129 48 1, 108 4, 483 
| 664 217 91 37 1, 009 3, VSL 
| 658 197 68 33 956 3, 594 
| 359 147 52 25 583 3, 536 
| 345 129 55 29 558 3, 518 
| 344 92 36 17 489 3, 379 
| 342 77 30 19 468 2, 670 
| 821 30 10 460 2, 656 
| $62 126 34 25 SAT 3 
| 377 101 26 6 510 3, 192 
455 119 25 19 618 2, 529 
| 453 137 29 13 632 3, 120 
pacaenasheweewacurssieneubuGecaneeecuuewasessesnlsaeceses 151 53 15 219 3, 562 
| 
| 7,688 | 2,647! 1,059 328 | 11,722 55, 476 
Per cent of all students leaving before graduation. | 65.6 22.6 | 9.0 | 2.8 100.0 
| 


1 Total number of students registered, 67,198. 


ENLARGEMENT OF MEDICAL SCHOOL PLANTS 


During the past 20 years new medical school buildings or enlarged 
teaching hospitals have been erected in at least 48 medical schools, of 
which 24 were new and complete medical teaching plants. No less 
remarkable improvements have been made at the medical schools of 
Canada. Within the past two years the greatly enlarged plants 
previously reported as under way at Columbia University and the 
University of Colorado have been completed, as have also new build- 
ings at Howard University, and the State Universities of Iowa, 
Kansas, and Tennessee, and at Johns Hopkins. Thus the capacity 
of medical schools is continually being increased, which is making 
it possible to enroll constantly increasing numbers of medical 
students. 


NEGRO MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Statistics regarding the negro medical students and graduates show 
that during the past five years 2,644 students have been enrolled and 
586 have received medical degrees. Of the students, 2,193 were en- 
rolled and 475 were graduated from the two negro colleges, while 
451 students and 111 graduates obtained their medical training in 
other medical schools in the United States and Canada. On the 
average, during the five years, there have been 529 students enrolled 
each year, of whom 117 graduated. 
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Taste 5.—Negro medical students 


NEGRO COLLEGES 


1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 | 1997-28 | ‘Totals 

| — — 
Institution | | 
Stu- Grad-| Stu- |Grad-| Stu- |Grad- Stu- |Grad-| Stu- |Grad-| Stu- |Grad- 
dents | uates | dents| uates dents uates dents! uates | dents} uates | dents! uates t 
| | | 

Howard University 228 26 | 245 | 226 54) 218 | 49 | 233 55 {1,150 = 


71 | 
Meharry Medical College_.| 172 38 206 34-225 


47 | 229, #55) 46 1,043 


OTHER COLLEGES 


Boston University... 2 1 3 1 2 1 8 3 
Chicago Medical College !__|....__)-..._- 19 5 24 | 3 20 7 20 4 83 19 ' 
College of Medical Evan- i 
1 
Columbia University 1 
Harvard University- 5 i 
Indiana University 4 
Jefferson Medical College__- { 
Long Island College Hos- i 
Loyola | 1 1 18 1 
Northwestern University-_- 12 3 6 1 10 3 2 1 34 ll 
Ohio State University 6 1 10 2 3 2 | 25 5 
Rush Medical College... 5 4 6 2 14 2 14 5 44 15 
Temple 6 7 4 2 1 1 1 17 6 
Pats College. 2 1 5 2 14 3 
University of Buffalo______- 2 2 2 
University of California. 1 1 1 4 2 
University of Michigan_.-_| 19 5 4 1 3 2 |) eee 7 1 38 9 
University of Vermont___-_- 2 2 1 
Women’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania... 3 2 1 1 10 3 
Western Keserve Univer- 
Dalhousie University 4 4) 2 1 9 5 
McGill University |...... 16 3; 1 8 3 55 7 
een ’s University. | 1 1 2 1 
niversity of 2) 1 2 1 
University of 6 7 3 13 3 
"TOUR 471 85 | 543 | 126) 574 | 122, 526] 129 530 | 124 644 586 
| 
1 A class C college, 
SAVING TIME IN MEDICAL EDUCATION i 


During the past two years the idea of a more continuous method 
of medical instruction, usually given under the so-called quarter 
system, has been strongly advocated, whereby a student can complete 
the four required college years of medical education of eight or nine : 
months each in three calendar years. Under this plan any three con- | 
secutive quarters of completed work would count as a “ college year.” 
Indeed, the avowed adoption of this plan by the new school of medi- | 
cine of Duke University has given fresh impetus to the movement 
and shows that the plan is feasible, even in the warmer climate of 
the Southern States. The quarter system is already in effect, or | 
readily possible, in the following medical schools: Stanford Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, San Francisco; University of Chicago, 

Rush Medical College; Loyola University School of Medicine, 


| 
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Chicago; University of Minnesota School of Medicine, Minneapolis; 
Marquette University School of Medicine, Milwaukee. 

It will be put into effect in the fall of 1930 at Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, N. C., and is also contemplated by 
Tulane University School of Medicine, New Orleans, and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee School of Medicine at Memphis. 


RELATIVE SUPPLY OF PHYSICIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Since the biennial report of 1924-1926 more complete statistics 
from foreign countries showing the supply of physicians in propor- 
tion to population as compared with the United States has been 
obtained and is given in the accompanying table. 


TABLE 6.—Relaiive supply of physicians in the United States and abroad 


Phy- Phy- Rela- 
sicians Relative sicians tive 
per | position per position 
Country! 100, 000 | Pet 100 | OF coun- Country 100, 000 | Pe 100 coun. 
u- | | tries opu- | | tries? 
fat ion | Mules ation | Miles 
1. United States -.--.._- 126. 59 4.94 19 |} 22. 6. 20 16 
2 Austria............... 113.89 | 22.98 5 |) 23. 6.79 15 
3. Great Britain........-} 111.35 | 52.85 1 {j 24. 1.21 25 
4, Iceland 36 || 25. 33 
5, Switzerland - 19. 44 7 || 26. 6. 00 18 
6. Spain - 8. 64 13 |] 27. 4.06 21 
7. Japan. 17. 60 |. 8 || 2. . 65 2 
8. Cuba_ 6.11 17 || 29. - 43 31 
9. Hungary 17. 21 9 | 30. 51 30 
10. Estonia 4.35 20 | 31. .78 27 
11. 25. 08 4}, 32. 35 
12. Denmark 13. 99 1L 33. 39 
13. Argentina ’ . 56 29 |} 34. 1.83 24 
14. 64.43 | 22.15 6 |] 35. -10 38 
a8, Pranoe............... 58. 88 11. 28 12 |} 36. 19 37 
16 58.51 | 14.67 10 2. 38 23 
A 57. 97 7. 54 14 || 38. . 36 32 
18. 1. 20 26 || 39. 40 
19. Netherlands 30.95 | 30.95 3 || 40. 34 
Latvia............... 4.05 22 |! 41. . 04 41 
53.76 | 35.73 2 


1 The countries are arranged in the order of the number of physicians in ratio to the population. 
2? The numbers in column 3 show the relative position of the countries of column 1 were they arranged in 
the order of the number of physicians per 100 square miles. 

Note that although the United States has a greater percentage of 
physicians to population than any other country, it has a smaller 
number to each 100 square miles than 18 other countries, but a 
larger number than 22 other countries. 


SUPPLY OF PHYSICIANS IN THE VARIOUS STATES 


In Table 7 is given the supply of physicians in each State in pro- 
portion to each 10,000 people, as well as the number for each 100 
square miles. District of Columbia, comprising the city of Wash- 
ington, leads in both. 
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TABLE 7.—Supply of wate in the United States shown bal States 


Physicians 
State Population | ame | Number of | per 100 
(estimate) . miles physicians popul ati 
niles 

1, District of Columbia 540, 000 62 1, 848 34. 22 2, 980. 64 
2. California 4, 433, 000 155, 652 8, 854 19. 97 5.69 
3. Colorado 1, 074, 000 103, 658 1,805 16.81 1.74 
4. Nevada. 77, 407 109, 821 129 16. 66 12 
5. New York 11, 423, 000 47, 654 18, 634 16.31 39.10 
6. Missouri 3, 510, 000 68, 727 5, 713 16. 28 8.31 
7. Vermont__- 352, 428 9, 124 529 15.01 5. 80 
8. Maryland. 1, 597, 9, 941 2, 387 14. 95 24.01 
9. Illinois.._..___. 7, 296, 000 56, 043 10, 893 14. 93 19. 44 
10. Massachusetts _ 4, 242, 000 8, 039 6, 242 14. 72 77.65 
11. Oregon___.____- 890, 95, 607 1, 225 13. 77 1. 28 
12, Iowa__....-.-.----- 2, 425, 000 55, 586 3, 302 13. 62 5. 94 
13. Nebraska 1, 396, 000 76, 808 1, 846 13. 22 2.40 
14, Florida 1, 363, 000 4, 861 1, 787 13.11 3. 26 
15. Indiana 3, 180, 000 36, 045 4, 164 13. 09 11.55 
16. 793, 000 29, 895 1,029 12. 98 3.44 
17. Rew 455, 000 9, 031 584 12. 83 6.47 
18. Kansas_-_._......-.-.-..------------ 1, 828, 000 81, 774 2, 296 12. 56 2. 86 
19. Ohio. 6, 710, 000 40, 740 8, 287 12.35 20. 34 
20. Tennessee... eee 2, 485, 000 41, 687 3, 016 12.14 7.24 
21. Connecticut... 1, 636, 000 4, 820 1, 966 12.02 40.79 
22. Pennsylvania_____...........-...---- 9, 730, 000 44, 832 11, 405 11.72 25. 44 
23. 2, 538, 000 40, 181 2,971 11.71 7.39 
24, Washington_._.._._-____-.._-_---__---- 1, 562, 000 66, 836 1, 807 11. 57 4.49 
25. Michigan 4, 490, 000 57, 480 5,145 11.46 8.95 
== 5, 397, 000 262, 398 6, 123 11.35 2.33 
27. 2, 686, 000 80, 858 2, 982 11.10 3. 69 
28. Rhode Island________._-._-_---------- 704, 000 1, 067 779 11.07 73.01 
29. Arkansas-__-_........-...-.-.-------- 1, 923, 000 52, 525 2, 103 10. 94 4.00 
30. Louisiana__.......-......2-.--------- 1, 934, 000 45, 409 2, 039 10. 55 4.49 
31. Delaware__._......-_...-.----------- 243, 000 1, 965 251 10. 33 12.77 
32. Oklahoma. -___.....-.......-.-.------ 2, 384, 000 69, 414 2, 458 10.31 3. 54 
33. West Virginia_...............-.-.---- 1, 696, 000 24, 022 1, 747 10. 30 7.27 
34. New Jersey ._._.._..-....-.---------- 3, 749, 000 7, 514 3, 755 10. 02 49. 98 
35. Wisconsin. _.........-...----------- 2, 918, 000 55, 256 2, 896, 9. 92 5.24 
36. 522, 000 82, 184 516 9.88 63 
241, 000 97, 548 238 9. 87 
38. Virginia. __.-..........---.---------- 2, 546, 000 40, 262 2, 506 9. 84 6. 22 
39. Mississippi-.-...........------------- 1, 790, 618 46, 362 9.38 3. 62 
40. Georgia_._.............-.------------ 3, 171, 000 58, 725 2, 935 9. 26 5,00 
41. New SMexico 392, 122, 503 7 9.11 29 
42, Alabama___.__. 2, 549, 000 51, 279 2, 254 8.85 4.40 
43. South Dakota 696, 000 76, 868 8. 66 78 
44, Arizona_______- 459, 000 113, 810 3! 8.56 235 
45. North Carolina 2, 897, 000 48, 740 2, 328 8.04 4.89 
North Dakota 641, 192 70, 183 7.75 oth 

47. 543, 000 83, 354 401 7.39 
Montana-_____- 714, 000 146, 131 507 7.10 34 

49, South Carolina 1, 845, 000 30, 495 1,309 7.09 4,29 

Total United States___...__.____--- 118, 127, 645 12.65 


3, 026, 791 | 149, 521 | 


| 4.94 


Although California is next in line, having 20 physicians for each 
10,000 population, it has only 5.59 for each 100 square miles, as com- 
pared with 75.51 for each 100 square miles in Massachusetts, show- 
ing that in California the population is not nearly so dense as it 
is in Massachusetts. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL FINANCES, 1926-27 


Reports received from 63 of the 74 medical schools give a total 
income of $11,983,783 and a total expenditure of $11,308,800—an aver- 
age income per school of $190,219 and an average expenditure of 
$179,505. The 63 colleges reporting had a total enrollment during 
1926-27 of 16,042 students, who paid in fees a total of $4,057,504. 
The average amount paid by each student, therefore, was $254, as 
compared with the average expenditure of $704 for each student. 
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Note that of the total expenditures, $5,469,214, or 48 per cent, was 
expended for instruction, an average of $86,812.92 per college. 


GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Statistics regarding graduate medical education for 1927-28 pub- 
lished recently * showed that 3,472 students were enrolled during the 
year, of whom 2,336 were in the 41 approved graduate medical 
schools * and 1,136 were taking higher interneships—better known as 
residencies—in 272 approved hospitals. 

Statistics for 1922 gave, altogether, 3,556 graduate students, of 
whom 2,915 were in 25 unsupervised postgraduate medical schools 
and polyclinics and 641 were residents in 285 unsupervised hospitals. 
The figures for 1927 did not include students who may have been 
enrolled in the few unapproved graduate medical schools, or to phy- 
sicians who were residents in hospitals which had not been approved 
for residentships although, of the latter, a careful record is kept. 
Although the enrollment of graduate students in 1927 was smaller, 
nevertheless, it represents improved conditions since all reported 
were enrolled in institutions approved by the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals. 


EXPERIMENTS IN MEDICAL TEACHING 


During the past several years there has been a tendency on the 
part of certain schools to try new methods in medical teaching, some 
of which appear to be objectionable. For example, a few have over- 
emphasized research in the undergraduate medical schools, and some 
have granted higher grades to the students undertaking certain as- 
signed experimental work. Certain others have provided an extreme 
degree of elective work, and placed an unjustified degree of respon- 
sibility on the individual student, apparently without providing the 
essential supervision through consultants or advisory committees, 
such as are usually provided for graduate students. Institutions 
adopting such extreme methods should not overlook the first duty of 
a medical school—that of providing its students with a thorough 
grounding essential for every practitioner of the healing art. An- 
other danger in some medical schools is the too early drift by the 
student into some narrow specialty and his failure to obtain the 
broad training which is fundamental to any specialty. Without this 
essential foundation the physician is not in position to make a satis- 
factory or dependable diagnosis from the general practice point of 
view. 


2 Journal of the American Medical Association, 91: 482, Aug. 18, 1928. 
%A copy of this approved list will be sent, on request, by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Inclose 4 cents for postage. 
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HOSPITAL INTERNESHIP 


The physician’s undergraduate training should be such as will 
provide him with a thorough knowledge whereby he can intelli- 
gently examine any patient coming to him, make a reliable diagnosis 
of his trouble, and prescribe or apply reasonably efficient treatment. 
Such a training should include or be followed by a year’s interneship 
in a general hospital, where he comes into contact with all varieties 
of diseases and can put his general knowledge into practice. 

Experts in graduate medical education now agree that such an 
interneship, to round out the student’s undergraduate medical edu- 
cation, should be completed before the young graduate enters on his 
preparation for any specialty. 


SPECIALIZATION 


The trend toward specialization in medicine has perhaps reached 
its highest degree of acceleration, due largely to the public idea 
regarding “specialists,” and, probably, to the larger fees which the 
specialist is usually able to command. <A more justifiable reason, 
however, is the physician’s belief that he can render a better service 
in a special field and become more expert in both diagnosis and 
treatment. The increase of hospitals in both numbers and capacity 
during the past 15 years has added impetus to the trend toward 
specialism, because, in the organization of hospital staffs, they are 
commonly divided into departments representing the several special- 
ties. To secure admission to a hospital staff, therefore, the phy- 
sician is induced to limit his work to the specialty of the department 
to which he is assigned. 

In the long run it is believed, however, that the physician who has 
acquired a good, comprehensive knowledge whereby he can accu- 
rately diagnose and provide fairly efficient skill for the great ma- 
jority of ailments which come to him will prove to be of greater 
service to the public and more successful than the physician who 
limits his practice to a narrow specialty. 


INVESTIGATION REGARDING MEDICAL EDUCATION 


In 1925 a commission on medical education was appointed,’ with 
funds donated from several agencies interested in the subject, to 
carry on a 5-year investigation of medical education. The commis- 
sion has issued three annual reports, of which the third calls par- 
ticular attention to: (a) The tendency to prolong unnecessarily 
the student’s period of preliminary and professional education. Such 


4 Under the auspices of the Association of American Medical Colleges. 
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shortening of existing courses as may be possible and the saving of 
time by the use of overlong summer vacations is strongly urged. 
(6) The overcrowding of the curriculum with nonessential details; 
the overemphasis placed on laboratory procedures; and the unneces- 
sary duplication of teaching through a failure to correlate labora- 
tory work with clinical teaching; (¢) the undue emphasis in medical 
teaching which is laid on the separate organs and systems which 
make up the human body rather than considering man as a com- 
plete living human being. This is resulting in a marked and dan- 
gerous trend toward specialization; (d) the need of more and better 
systematized instruction in preventive medicine; (e) the hindrances 
to medical education resulting from unwise legislation or rulings 
of boards or agencies which in effect assume prerogatives belonging 
to the medical schools; (7) the desirability of providing the student 
with more time to think and to use the library in reviewing current 
and reference literature; and (g) the advisability of more electives 
in the curriculum. 


INVESTIGATION REGARDING THE COST OF MEDICAL CARE 


An important investigation by a special committee on the cost of 
medical care was begun in 1928. ‘The modern trend toward speciali- 
zation and the public belief that the best treatment can be obtained 
only from “specialists ” and hospitals, has necessarily added to the 
cost of medical care. It is well known that for the more intricate 
methods of treatment which have been developed in recent years the 
hospital has become increasingly important as a place where such 
treatment can be more efficiently and safely applied. For all cases 
where surgical procedures are required, as well as when serums, 
antitoxins, blood transfusions, and other modern methods are utilized, 
the hospital is the best place. The urgent problem, therefore, is to 
ascertain how the benefits of modern medical care can be brought 
within the reach, both physically and financially, of the greatest 
possible proportion of the people. This 5-year study, therefore, is 
of vital importance both to the public and to the future practice of 
medicine. 


: 


CHAPTER IIT 


LEGAL EDUCATION 


By ALrrep Z. REED 
Staff Member of the Carnegic Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


ContTENTS.—Organization of the legal profession—Aims and methods of law schools— 
Bar admission requirements—Progress in law school requirements 


In the last discussion of legal education that was published by the 
bureau, covering the period 1909-1925, four different aspects of the 
topic were distinguished. These were, first, the organization of the 
legal profession considered as an influence in the formulation and 
enforcement of proper standards by the law schools and by the bar 
admission authorities; second, the divergent aims and methods of 
different groups or factions of law schools; third, the varying re- 
quirements established by the bar admission authorities of 48 States 
and of the District of Columbia; and, fourth—as a result of all the 
preceding and of still other factors—the extraordinary diversity 
among the schools as respects the value of their law degrees, when 
measured by the amount of time which students devote to their 
studies. It was shown that, while the standardizing activities of the 
medical profession were rapidly killing off substandard medical 
schools, similar efforts by the legal profession had no apparent 
effect in reducing the number of law schools and served merely to 
make these schools more and more unlike one another. It was sug- 
gested that it might some day be advisable to reconsider the present 
orthodox program of reform on the basis of experience and a broad 
view of the many educational and political factors involved. It 
is as important to recognize the points of essential dissimilarity as 
it is the points of resemblance between the problems of medical and 
of legal education. 

In the present survey the developments of the past three years 
will be discussed in the same order as for the preceding period. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


Voluntary and more or less selective associations of lawyers and 
law teachers clearly constitute the mechanism through which what 


1Recent Progress in Legal Education, by Alfred Z. Reed. Biennial Survey of Education, 
1922-1924, pp. 123-152. (U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1926, No. 3.) 
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is at present a rather hit-and-miss occupation is being slowly restored 
to the dignity of a genuine profession or group of professions. The 
precise manner in which these associations are to operate and to 
cooperate has still to be determined. For the moment, their very 
abundance breeds confusion. Local bar associations, State bar 
associations, and the American Bar Association exist side by side 
with numerous organizations dedicated to particular reform activ- 
ities or to specialized branches of practice. Competing mem- 
bership drives reduce the prestige of any one of these associations 
before the body of lawyers as a whole. Divergent policies impair 
their authority with the public at large. Lawyers and the com- 
munity alike suffer from this excess of uncoordinated organization. © 
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STATE AND LOCAL BAR ASSOCIATIONS 


Efforts to improve the organization of lawyers have taken two 
broadly distinguishable forms: Attempts to bring existing bar as- 
sociations into some sort of organic relationship with one another; 
and attempts to set up more inclusive organizations, with greater 
legal powers. The first method, commonly referred to as that of 
“ affiliation,” has proved signally successful in the case of the medical 
profession; and when it is combined, as it is there, with the repre- 
sentative principle, is clearly in harmony with the general spirit of 
our institutions. Much remains to be done in extending this move- 
ment, but, viewing the country as a whole, it shows a steady advance. 
Some 15 States have already been affected by it, in greater or less 
degree. The following types of organic connection may be dis- 
tinguished : 

I. Membership connection only—(A) The State association con- 
tinues to elect its own members, but restricts its choice, in general, 
to those who are already members of local associations (New Jersey, 
Maryland, West Virginia). (B) The entire membership of affili- 
ated local associations may become members of the State association 
by paying its dues, which in such cases are sometimes reduced, espe- 
cially if responsibility for collecting them is assumed by the local 
association (Washington, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Mississippi). 

II. Representative connection only—(A) Representatives of local 
associations participate in the meetings of the State association on 
the same terms as its regular members (Colorado). (B) One or 
more “ conferences ” or “ federations ” of local associations provide 
an opportunity for discussion and possible cooperation with the 
State association (New York, Ohio, Florida). (C) Combination of 
(A) and (B) (Illinois). (D) The body of delegates of the local 
associations is accorded a measure of_real control over the activities 
of the State association (Pennsylvania). 
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III. Both membership connection and representative connection.— 
I (A) and II (D) (Minnesota). I (B) and II (A) (Oregon). 

These different types of affiliation reflect the difficulty of adjust- 
ing the relative interests and rights, not only of the State associa- 
tion versus the local bodies, but also of large urban as against small 
county associations. 

The second method of improving the organization of lawyers is 
through the device variously described as the self-governing, the 
inclusive, the incorporated, the official, or the statutory State bar. 
Action by the State legislature is needed to introduce this reform. 
As in the case of the first method, the movement antedates the 3-year 
period now immediately under review, but the event which has 
brought it to the fore as a topic of discussion throughout the country 
is the success achieved by its sponsors, in March, 1927, in the State of 
California. The five other States which—with much variation of de- 
tail—now possess an official, inclusive bar are North Dakota, (in ru- 
dimentary form), Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, and Alabama.? The 
device has its origin in the incorporated law societies or self-perpetu- 
ating lawyers’ guilds of Canada and Great Britain, and in its original 
form would have been a challenge to the well-established American 
principle that as a matter of policy, if not of constitutional law, the 
courts should exercise a certain amount of direct control over the 
admission of lawyers into practice. The legislation that has actu- 
ally been enacted, however, has preserved this principle in one or 
more of several ways. If the court does not continue to appoint the 
examining board, or if it does not retain the power of excluding 
applicants recommended to it by this board, it at least is specifically 
authorized to disallow such rules or regulations with regard to 
these matters as the lawyers may adopt. At present, accordingly, 
the principal obstacle to the spread of this reform is the suspicion 
that it may imperil the standing and opportunities for usefulness of 
existing voluntary associations. Although it need not necessarily 
have this effect, it is significant that the movement has made no head- 
way in the Eastern States, where the oldest bar associations are 
found. There is no inherent incompatibility between the establish- 
ment of closer contacts among existing voluntary associations and 
the creation, side by side with them, of an official organization com- 
prising all lawyers practicing in the State, but as a practical matter 
~ it is difficult to push both reforms simultaneously. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Turning now to the national organizations, the American Bar 
Association’s subordinate section or Conference of Bar Association 


2 Add by legislation enacted in June, 1929, Oklahoma. 
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Delegates continues to function as a useful, even though anomalous, 
liaison with State and local bodies. For the most part, however, 
cooperation between the various organizations is fostered, not by 
organic affiliation, but by cumulative individual holdings of offices 
or memberships. Thus the American Law Institute, in addition to 
a limited list of elective members, includes, ex officio, not only higher 
judges but also the heads of bar associations, of law schools, mem- 
bers of the Association of American Law Schools, and of such special 
societies as the American Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, the American Branch of the International Law Association, 
the American Society of International Law, the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, and the American Judica- 
ture Society. The same individual functions as secretary of the 
American Judicature Society and of the Conference of Bar Asso- 
ciation Delegates; at a recent meeting of the Judicature Society, 
members of the Law Institute attended in large numbers and were 
addressed by representatives of both organizations and of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. The director of the American Law Institute 
became, in 1927, the chairman of the American Bar Association’s 
Council on Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar. Finally, 
an outstanding development of the past three years was the appoint- 
ment, by this council, of a salaried official, comparable with the pro- 
fessional secretary who has made the American Medical Association 
Council the power that it is. This professional “ adviser,” as he was 
termed—really inspector of law schools—during 1927-28 was the 
honorary secretary, and during 1928-29 the president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools. 

Although an engineering expert would doubtless observe that, as 
a device for securing greater operating efficiency, this interlocking 
of the many cogs in the machinery of professional supervision leaves 
much to be desired, it is at least better than to have each wheel spin 
independently on its own axis. Notably, the continuing labors of the 
American Law Institute have been a powerful influence in fostering 
mutual understanding and respect between the more scholarly law 
schools on the one side and judges and practitioners on the other. 
The two points of view of the academic theorist and of the hard- 
headed practitioner have constantly confronted one another in 
friendly discussion both by correspondence and on the floor. The 
initial attitude of many practitioners was that some of the scholarly 
specialists were in danger of restating the law in unusual language 
that would hardly be serviceable for actual use in the court room. 
The initial attitude of some of the scholars was that many practi- 
tioners were too ignorant of fundamentals to make their criticisms 
worth while. This difference in attitude is inevitable and beneficial. 
It has not disappeared, but it has been greatly tempered on the one 
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side by realization of the enormous amount of labor that the special- 
ists have put into their work, and on the other side by the discovery 
that even the most careful closet production benefits to a greater 
extent than the producer might anticipate by the acute criticism of 
able minds. The law school men have shown the humility that is 
the mark of the genuine seeker after truth and have thus them- 
selves earned the respect of practitioners and judges. 

The intimate relations between the American Bar Association and 
the Association of American Law Schools have not worked out so 
happily. Within the first-named organization, there has been con- 
siderable criticism of the apparent abdication of its control over legal 
education in favor of an independent organization comprising only a 
minority of law schools. Representatives of institutions that have 
not been approved by either association constitute one element of 
discord; they are reinforced by reformers who are disappointed that 
the movement for higher standards that was launched in both asso- 
ciations in 1921 has not produced even greater results than it has, 
or who do not regard the associated program itself as in all respects 
ideal. Any constructive proposal is vulnerable, but dissatisfaction 
with the outcome of cooperative activities is no valid ground for 
demanding that cooperation cease. The American Bar Association 
and the Association of American Law Schools are certainly not to be 
blamed for trying to work in harmony. It would be a great mis- 
fortune if they were not. Nor could a better choice have been made 
for “ adviser ” of the council than one who had shown his competency 
for the task of inspecting law schools by practical experience as 
secretary of the Association of American Law Schools. The real 
weakness of the present machinery of cooperation has lain in the fact 
that the council has been controlled by schoolmen, rather than by 
practitioners. It has thus presented the appearance of being com- 
mitted to a predetermined program, instead of having been won 
over on the basis of arguments in the committee room. There is 
abundant evidence, in State and local bar associations, that the super- 
ficially logical device of turning the committee on legal education 
over to law school men does not work out well. Such a committee 
should, of course, listen to law teachers, and listen in a somewhat 
humble frame of mind, with the respect due to experts in legal edu- 
cation. But if it is to plead its cause effectively before an associa- 
tion of practicing lawyers, and secure their sincere and enthusiastic 
support, it must itself represent the point of view of informed prac- 
titioners. The experience of the past three years has demonstrated 
that the same is true of the American Bar Association. Fortunately, 
this weakness is by way of being remedied. Recent additions to the 
council are all either bar examiners or practitioners who have no 
official connection with any law school. 
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THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION STUDY OF LEGAL EDUCATION 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching must 
be mentioned in this connection, because, although it has no member 
of the legal profession on its staff, its work would be quite impossible 
without the cooperation of lawyers, especially law teachers and bar 
examiners. It represents the point of view of no group or faction 
of the legal profession, but rather of the public at large, with perhaps 
this distinction, that it is somewhat more sympathetic toward lawyers 
and their problems than laymen are apt to be. Its recent publica- 
tions include a volume of 600 pages, Present-Day Law Schools, of 
interest to specialists in legal education.? In addition, the briefer 
pamphlet which, under various titles, it had published annually 
since 1913, has appeared, beginning 1927, under the caption Annual 
Review of Legal Education. The scope of this periodical has been 
gradually expanded. The issue for 1928, numbering 50 pages, in- 
cluded a 6-page summary of Present-Day Law Schools, a compara- 
tive digest of the bar admission requirements now in force in each of 
the 60 American States or Canadian Provinces, a discussion of the 
essentials of a sound bar admission system, a complete list of degree- 
conferring law schools in the United States and Canada, and other 
information of interest both to those who administer and to those who 
seek to improve our present.system of legal education. The principal 
merit claimed for the Carnegie publications by those who are finally 
responsible for them is that their presentation of basic facts is not 
colored by desire to prove a point or to push a reform to the extent 
that almost necessarily occurs in discussions of professional problems 
by lawyers. 


AIMS AND METHODS OF LAW SCHOOLS 


In the survey for the period 1909-1925, it was pointed out that the 
originally acrimonious controversy between the partisans and the 
opponents of the case method was tending to give way to agreement 
that the conditions under which law is taught determine the method 
that can be profitably used. Schools where conditions are appro- 
priate for the case method are coming more and more to utilize it, 
while other schools, which do not and should not use it, are ceasing 
to pretend that they do. Even its loyal adherents are coming to 


3 Published as Bulletin No. 21, 1928. Three other bulletins (extended discussions) 
of legal education and cognate matters have been published by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion: No. 8, The common law and the case method in American university law schools, 
by Josef Redlich, 1914; No. 13, Justice and the poor, by Reginald Heber Smith, 1919, 
83d edition, 1924; No. 15, Training for the public profession of the law, by Alfred Z. 
Reed, 1921. Copies of all publications of the’ foundation not out of print may be had 
without charge upon application to its office, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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realize that it does not contain within itself all the elements needed 
to give students adequate preparation for the practice of the law. 
Finally, the establishment of the American Law Institute is evidence 
of a different kind of service that the faculties of case-method law 
schools are peculiarly qualified to render, namely, legal research hav- 
ing as its immediate objective not the training of students but 
scholarly production. 


THE CASE METHOD AND SCHOLARLY RESEARCH 


During the past three years, these general tendencies have been 
accentuated. The extent to which the once-derided innovation of the 
Harvard Law School has established itself as orthodox appears from 
the following figures. Of 60 law schools, situated in continental 
United States, that were members of the Association of American 
Law Schools at the beginning of the academic year 1928-29, 47 
(78 per cent) were certainly genuine case-method schools. An addi- 
tional 6 claimed in their catalogues to be using this method, although 
the composition of their faculties suggests that they may depart from 
it to a greater extent than they are themselves aware. In all but 
1 of the remaining 7 schools, at least a minority of the faculty had 
been trained in this method. Out of the entire group of 60 schools, 
only 2 explicitly claimed in their printed announcements to be using, 
as the basis of their system of instruction, something other than 
the case method. 

These case-method schools are those that have been mobilized, 
through the machinery of the Association of American Law Schools 
and of the American Law Institute, for the purpose of restating our 
at present chaotic common law, in such form as will make this law 
easier both to practice and to teach.* 

On the other hand, in addition to the schools, usually of the part- 
time and mixed type, where conditions are not favorable, an increas- 
ing number of Harvard’s followers are beginning to differentiate 
themselves by adding something to the original formula. Under 
the stimulus provided by the American Law Institute, there is also 
occasionally observable a tendency to elevate research from a sub- 
ordinate, even though highly important, activity of the faculty, to 
the main purpose for which the school exists. From this point of 
view, law schools may now be roughly divided into four groups. 
Precision of figures is impossible when the ideas of the faculties are 


‘This is the principal immediate objective of the institute. Under its broad stated 
aims “to promote the classification and simplification of the law and its better adapta- 
tion to social needs, to secure the better administration of justice, and to encourage 
and carry on scholarly and scientific work,’ a draft code of criminal procedure is also 
being prepared. 
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still not fully crystallized, but their underlying attitudes toward 
legal education are beginning to assume shape somewhat as follows: 


SCHOOLS CONCERNED ONLY WITH TRAINING PRACTITIONERS 


First are the schools—most of those that hold sessions in the eve- 
ning or late afternoon, and a few full-time schools as well—that do 
not pretend to be doing anything more than to prepare students to 
practice law. In their aims, and on the whole, also—though less 
obviously—in their methods, these stand nearest to the early law 
office from which all American law schools are descended. 


RESEARCH SUBORDINATED TO TRAINING OF PRACTITIONERS 


Second comes the important group of full-time schools that have 
followed the leadership of Harvard in regarding legal research and 
scholarly production as an important, and yet still a subordinate, 
function of the American law school. Cultivation of the science of 
law is to proceed pari passw with preparation for its practice, not 
only because scholarly research leads to results of value to the pro- 
fession and to the community, but also because scholarly researchers 
are desirable agents to carry out what is still the main purpose of 
the school, namely, to train future practitioners. No American law 
school has so proud a record as Harvard, either in scholarly produc- 
tion or in the preparation of law teachers who have carried its gospel 
into other universities,’ yet Harvard in its current announcement ° 
unequivocally proclaims itself as, above all things, a professional 
school : 


The school seeks as its primary purpose to prepare for the practice of the 
legal profession wherever the common law prevails. It seeks to train lawyers 


5In 1928 the 60 law schools, members of the Association of American.Law Schools, 
situated in continental United States, contained 681 teachers, of which 166, or nearly 
one-fourth, had received their professional training, in whole or in part, at the Harvard 
Law School. The number of law faculties, other than its own, which included at least 
one Harvard-trained man was 50, as against a corresponding figure of 34 for its nearest 
competitor, the law school of the University of Chicago (originally organized under 
Harvard auspices), 27 for Columbia, 24 for the University of Michigan, and 23 for Yale 
(all of which have adopted the Harvard case method). The total number of teachers 
thus sent out into other law schools by Harvard, and still in service, was 139, a number 
nearly as large as the combined figures for Chicago (56), Yale (46), and Columbia (43). 
Michigan had trained 30 such teachers. 

The total number of law faculties containing at least two members trained at the 
Harvard Law School was 40, or more than the combined figures for Chicago (14), Yale 
(10), Columbia (10), and Michigan (5). The total number of law faculties containing 
at least three members trained at Harvard was 26, as against corresponding figures of 7 
for Yale, 5 for Chicago, 4 for Columbia, and 1 each for Michigan, George Washington, 
Georgetown, and Catholic University of America—the number teaching in the school of 
origin being in all cases excluded. Of 60 deans, 13 had received their professional 
training wholly and 5 partly at Harvard, 7 wholly and 1 partly at Columbia, 4 wholly 
and 3 partly at Yale, 2 wholly and 2 partly at Chicago and at Michigan; no other single 
school trained more than 2 deans, in whole or in part. 

®March, 1928, p. 7. 
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in the spirit of the common legal heritage of English-speaking peoples. Along 
with and inseparably connected with this purpose are two others, namely, the 
training of teachers of law, and the investigation of the problems of legal 
adjustment of human relations and how to meet them effectively. 

With possibly some difference in phrasing, this may be taken to 
represent the ideals of many other law schools.‘ 

Not all of these schools have followed Harvard blindly. Under 
the original formula certain acquisitions or accomplishments, that 
are undeniably of the greatest value to the future practitioner, are 
regarded as none the less outside the proper province of the law 
school itself. Such are, for instance, familiarity with the leading 
cases and the principal legal rules in all the important divisions of 
the general or common law; knowledge of peculiarities of the supple- 
mentary local law in force in the particular jurisdictions where the 
individual student intends to practice; and practical expertness of 
the sort that can be gained only from experience in meeting actual 
clients. If, even at Harvard, many students go far in such matters, 
this is because they are stimulated to take advantage of their inci- 
dental opportunities; as regards formal requirements for the degree, 
this kind of training is largely ignored in favor of “ provision only 
for those things which a law school can do best,” namely, “to direct 
study to the authoritative materials, so that the student may learn 
to use them with the traditional technique of the common-law lawyer 
and in view of the received ideals of the law.”* Some law schools 
take the position that, without sacrificing this as the main end of 
a professional law curriculum, it still is possible to render certain 
incidental services to the student more systematically than Harvard 
thinks worth while. Thus, they may prescribe for their student body 
a greater number of the standard titles into which the common law 
is divided. Or, especially when the bulk of their students intend 
to practice in a single jurisdiction, they may pay greater attention 
to local decisions and statutes, both in substantive law and in pro- 
cedure. Or, finally, following the analogy of the medical clinic and 
hospital interneship, they may require the student to participate in 
the work of a legal-aid society. These divergencies from the origi- 


7Compare, for instance, the statements of the University of Michigan: “ While the 
primary function of law schools is to train men to practice law, nevertheless, in order 
that there may be opportunity for the training of law teachers, scholars, and writers, 
the time has undoubtedly come when instruction of an advanced nature should be offered 
in some of the university law schools” (Announcement, 1928, p. 10); and of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago: “The course of study offered, requiring three academic years for 
completion, is not local in its scope, but constitutes a thorough preparation for the prac- 
tice of law in any English-speaking jurisdiction. * * * Graduates * * * who 
give promise of ability to make a creditable contribution to legal scholarship, will 
* * * be admitted as candidates for the degree of J. S. D.” (Announcement, 1928, 
pp. 2, 6.) 

8 Report of the dean of the law school in Reports of the President and the Treasurer 
of Harvard College, 1927-28, pp, 200, 203. 
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nal model, however, are slight. The disagreement is merely as to 
whether or not these innovations are calculated to make the school 
a better training ground for future practitioners. The great bulk of 
the faculties that make up the Association of American Law Schools 
have this in view as their primary aim, even while their members are 
cooperating in the work of the American Law Institute, or in other 
forms of scholarly activity. 


RESEARCH AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AS JOINT OBJECTIVES 


The overwhelming majority of the law schools in the United States 
belong to one or the other of the two preceding types: Those that 
are not pretending to do more than train practitioners of that curious 
jumble which in this country constitutes the law; and those which, 
either as schools, or through individual members of their faculties, 
are doing something—in some instances are doing a great deal—to 
make our law better than it now is, but—largely for this very rea- 
son—still regard the training of practitioners as their primary objec- 
tive. They can train these practitioners the better for being them- 
selves interested in the improvement of the law; they are the more 
likely to succeed in their projected law reform for the reason that 
they send out into practice graduates imbued with their own ideals. 
The increased respect which is accorded to law school men by prac- 
titioners and judges, and makes possible their cooperation in such 
activities as that of the American Law Institute, is largely attrib- 
utable to the fact that the ranks of practitioners and of future judges 
have been recruited in increasing measure from the graduates of 
these institutions. 

What, however, is to be done for the future preparation of these 
same professional law teachers, this special group of lawyers who 
combine the two functions of training others for practice and prose- 
cuting research themselves? How are the existing scholarly law 
faculties to secure their own successors? In the answers given by 
different law schools to this question, there is a distinction that is 
perhaps more one of degree than of kind, but that is much more 
important than the relatively trivial departures from the Harvard 
formula which we have thus far noted. Harvard, the University of 
Michigan, Columbia, and Yale are among the law schools that list 
separately a group of subjects that are primarily useful for future 
teachers and research workers. At all four of these institutions this 
work qualifies for higher or postgraduate degrees. But whereas at 
Harvard and at Michigan candidates for the lower degree, conferred 
in the regular 3-year practitioners’ curriculum, can take little, if 
any, of this work, even by special permission, at Columbia all of 
these “ graduate courses” are open to a restricted number of spe- 
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cially qualified second-year and third-year students, by permission 
of the dean and of the instructor in charge; and at Yale these “ hon- 
ors and graduate courses ” are announced as “ open to all students in 
the third year and to a limited number of students of high standing 
in the second year.” 

The opening of systematic studies of this sort to candidates for 
the regular practitioners’ degree is more significant than the fact 
that what Harvard terms “investigation of the problems of legal 
adjustment of human relations and how to meet them effectively ” 
Columbia describes as “an understanding of the economic, social, 
and political problems with which the law deals,”’® and Yale as 
“shaping the law to meet the demands of a changing society.” *° It 
means that at these two latter schools the regular law degree no longer 
stands unreservedly for strict training in the principles of the com- 
mon law; that time may be taken from these for additional studies 
which, under the Harvard formula, should come either before or after 
the regular practitioners’ course—before, if they are of value to all 
lawyers, and after, if they are of value chiefly to teachers. It means 
that it is more than a coincidence that neither Columbia nor Yale 
proclaims, as do Harvard and Michigan, that the training of prac- 
titioners is the primary purpose or function of the school. We 
have here at least the origins of a third type of law school—one in 
which research in law, although still conducted in conjunction with 
a professional law school, gives the impression, whether intended 
or not, of being the activity in which the faculty is principally 
interested. 


RESEARCH DIVORCED FROM TRAINING OF PRACTITIONERS 


Finally, an “ Institute for the Study of Law,” recently established 
at Johns Hopkins University, represents the opposite pole from the 
first group of law schools described above—those that have no aspira- 
tions to enter the field of scholarly research, but are content solely 
to prepare future lawyers for practice. Its faculty are frankly inter- 
ested in law not as an art or a profession to be practiced by them- 
selves or by their students, but as one of the social sciences—some- 
thing to be studied and made better by themselves and by those 


® Announcement, June, 1928, p. 7. 

1 Address of the retiring dean before the New Jersey Bar Association, June 8, 1929. 

4 Columbia’s aim is stated to be “ not only to fit its students as completely as possible 
for the actual practice of law and the conduct of public affairs but also, by the encour- 
agement of scholarship and research, to lay a substantial foundation for legal author- 
ship, and furnish preliminary training for the profession of the law teacher.” (An- 
nouncement, 1928, p. 6.) Yale states that “It is the aim of the school to give all 
students in the regular professional curriculum preparation for the practice of law in 
any State, and also, by the encouragement of scholarship and research, to lay a founda- 
tion for the profession of law teaching and for legal authorship.” (Announcement, 
1928, p, 13.) 
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whom they train up to pursue similar activities and to inculcate 
similar ideals, both in their own institution and in other law schools 
or research associations. Although in a broad sense a law school, 
it does not propose to maintain an orthodox course for the training 
of practitioners. While the second and the third types of institution, 
despite their varying emphasis, agree that a “ gain, both to research 
and to professional training, [results] from conducting research 1n 
law in conjunction with a professional law school,” !* the promoters 
of the Johns Hopkins Institute believe that this connection tends to 
perpetuate the present unfortunate division in the American uni- 
versity scheme between professional law schools, professional schools 
of business, and college departments of social sciences. 


BAR ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


The immediate purpose of the campaign, already referred to, that 
has been recently prosecuted under the joint auspices of the American 
Bar Association and of the Association of American Law Schools, 
was to strengthen requirements for admission to the bar. In 1921 
the practitioners’ organization adopted, and the schoolmen indorsed, 
a platform which may be summarized as follows: 


PROGRAM OF REFORM 


1. Admission to the bar should be restricted to graduates of law 
schools; and, further, of law schools possessing the following char- 
acteristics: (a) The law school itself should admit only those who 
have studied at least two years in a college. (4) The course of pro- 
fessional studies pursued by students who devote to it substantially 
their full time should cover three years. Other students must con- 
tinue their studies as much longer as is requisite in order to produce 
an equivalent number of working hours. (¢) Law schools must have 
adequate library facilities. (d) They must have a sufficient number 
of teachers who are giving their entire time to the school. 

2. The qualifications of these law school graduates must be tested 
by official bar examinations. 

It became the responsibility of the newly established Council on 
Legal Education to interpret these purposely general principles. 
This task has been continued during the past three years. Only one 
change has been made, however, by the American Bar Association 
itself. In 1922, at a special conference on legal education held in 
Washington, D. C., under the auspices of the Conference of Bar Asso- 
ciation Delegates, the original resolutions had been indorsed with 
certain qualifying explanations. These were that equivalents might 


12 Report of the dean of the Columbia School of Law, for 1928, p, 19. 
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properly be accepted for two years of study actually pursued in a 
college; and that law schools should not be operated as commercial 
enterprises. In September, 1927, the American Bar Association 
adopted the first of these suggestions, in the form of a resolution 
calling for prelegal examinations to be conducted by State universi- 
ties or boards of bar examiners, for applicants obliged to make up 
their preliminary qualifications outside of accredited institutions of 
learning. The second recommendation, stigmatizing commercialism 
in legal education, was immediately adopted by the Association of 
American Law Schools, but not by the American Bar Association. 
Some question has arisen as to the adequacy of its phrasing in its 
original form. 


PROGRESS TOWARD REQUIREMENT OF GRADUATION FROM A LAW SCHOOL 


The first recommendation—that the applicant must have gradu- 
ated from a law school—has not been followed by any State, though 
West Virginia has approximated it by requiring three years of study 
in a law school. Recently one other State has come to require at 
least two years of law school study * and two other States require 
one year.° In the main, however, the States have refused to 
abolish the traditional method of admission to legal practice, on the 
basis of office study alone. Several have made it more difficult to 
qualify for the bar examination by this route; between 1925 and 1928 
the number of jurisdictions that require 4 years of law study, 
under such conditions, as against the 3 years that suffice in the 
case of a full-time law school, rose from 5 to 6.1° 

In the face of this repudiation of the first and most fundamental 
recommendation of the American Bar Association, the prescribed 
set of law school standards could influence the development of bar 
admission rules only in two ways. In the first place, whatever part 
law schools play in the admission system, the bar admission authori- 
ties might be persuaded to recognize only schools that comply with 
these standards; and, in the second place, such of these standards as 
are applicable might be transferred from the law school to the appli- 
cant’s course of law study, wherever pursued. 


ACCEPTANCE OF AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION STANDARDS FOR LAW SCHOOLS 


Under the first head, up to the beginning of the year 1928-29, only 
two States had accepted the entire group of law-school standards.” 


13 Since this was written, the recommendation was adopted by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, at its meeting in Memphis, October, 1929. 

44 Colorado. 

% Kentucky, Wyoming. 

16To Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Washington, add Wisconsin. 

147 Wisconsin and Wyoming recognize only law schools approved by the Council on 
Legal Education. On Jan. 12, 1929, Connecticut adopted the same rule for applicants 
beginning their law studies after this date. a 
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Another has accepted standards (0), (ce), and (d)."* Finally, stand- 
ard (4) by itself, or something similar, has been accepted by an in- 
creasing number of jurisdictions. The council has ruled that a part- 
time course of 4 years of at least 40 weeks each shall be regarded 
as the quantitative equivalent of a full-time course of 3 years of 
at least 30 weeks each. The number of States that, without accept- 
ing the other standards, at least require an evening or part-time 
course to cover 4 years as against the period of 3 years deemed 
sufficient in the case of a day or full-time course, increased from 9 in 
1925 to 10 in 1928.1° 


APPLICATION OF STANDARDS TO LAW STUDY IN GENERAL 


Under the second head, the law school standard that is most readily 
applicable to the course of law study, wherever pursued, is standard 
(a), calling for preliminary education equivalent to two college 
years. The number of jurisdictions that, presently or prospectively, 
announce this requirement grew from two in 1925 to five in 1928.*° 
The number requiring 2 years of college, or their equivalent, prior to 
the bar examination, but not necessarily prior to the beginning of 
the period of law study, increased from 2 to 3.2% The number (in- 
cluding the above) that require at least a 4-year high-school 
course or its equivalent increased as follows: Preliminary, 14 to 15; 
nonpreliminary, 13 to 15. 

Standard (6) has had even less influence here; the number of 
jurisdictions that require law study during at least three years has 
remained unchanged at 31.*° The important changes that have 
recently occurred with respect to the period of law study have to 
do with a matter as to which the American Bar Association made no 
recommendation, namely, insistence, even in the case of law-school 
graduates, upon supplementary office work. Pennsylvania has 
recently joined New Jersey and, Rhode Island in requiring an 
office clerkship to be served at least during law-school vacations. 
New York has long had a rule under which all applicants, other than 
college graduates, are obliged to serve a continuous year of clerkship 


148 West Virginia. 

2” To California, Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ohio, 
and Washington, add Pennsylvania. By legislation, however, effective Aug. 14, 1929, 
California has abolished this requirement. 

*” To Kansas and Illinois, add Ohio, Colorado, and (not fully effective until October 15, 
1929) New York. Subsequently, the requirement has been adopted by Minnesota (fully 
effective Mar. 1, 1931), and, subject to exceptions in favor of a limited number of special 
students in local law schools, by Michigan (effective Mar. 1, 1930). 

2To West Virginia (erroneously classified in the preceding survey as a “ preliminary ” 
jurisdiction) and Montana, add Wisconsin. So also, since the above was written, by a 
requirement fully effective in 1933, Idaho. 

* South Carolina, formerly nonpreliminary, became preliminary. District of Columbia, 
Kentucky, and Maine were added to the nonupreliminary group. 

2 Since the above was written, Oklahoma has advanced to this level. 
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subsequent to the regular 3-year course of study, either in office or 
in school, that leads to the bar examination; after July 1, 1929, even 
college graduates must serve such a clerkship for six months. 


RESPONSE TO CONDEMNATION OF DIPLOMA PRIVILEGE 


Since 1925 there has been no change in the number of jurisdictions 
(13) in which, under the so-called “diploma privilege,” graduates 
of certain law schools are admitted to the bar without examination 
as to their educational qualifications. In Florida and in Oklahoma ** 
the privilege has been extended to schools that have recently been 
opened, or have recently acquired power to confer degrees, and in 
Texas to all law schools recognized by the Council on Legal Educa- 
tion. In addition to these States, Indiana continues to be handi- 
capped by its well-known constitutional provision, under which it 
is possible to develop only optional bar examinations in certain 
counties. 

The foregoing sketch shows that while there has recently been un- 
doubted improvement in bar admission requirements throughout 
the country, in the general direction blazed by the American Bar 
Association, this progress has been slow. The following table shows 
how seldom are lawyers now obliged to possess certain qualifications 
that are commonly insisted upon in the case of physicians and 
surgeons, and how few changes have occurred in this respect during 
the past three years. The enumeration of bar admission require- 
ments includes all that had actually been adopted in the autumn of 
the years in question, whether or not they were yet in force. 


TABLE 1—Comparison between bar admission and medical licensing require- 
ments in 48 States and the District of Columbia, 1925 and 1928 


Medicine Law 


Number of jurisdictions requiring— 
1925 | 1928 | 1925 | 1928 
Graduation from a professional school. -.---| 48 
At least 3 years of study in a professional school. __.......-....---.---.---------- 48 48 1 1 
At least 2 years of preliminary college education. __.-....-..-..-.--.-.---------- 38 38 2 5 
At least a preliminary high-school education - -..........-...--.---------------- . 44 47 “4 15 
At least 5 years of professional training 11 
More than 3 years of professional training. -....-........--.-------------------- 49 49 1 1 
At least 3 years of professional training. ............-.-----.-------------------- 49 49 31 31 
Examination of all applicants by public authority..-........-..----.-------.---- 49 49 35 35 


PROGRESS IN LAW SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


Much greater changes have been effected in the law schools. An 
increase in the bar admission requirements of any State affects every 
school that aspires to prepare for practice there—not merely those 


* Since the above was written, the privilege has been abolished in Oklahoma. 
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that are physically located within its boundaries. This influence 
has been supplemented by a nation-wide incentive to secure approval 
by the Council on Legal Education and admission to the Association 
of American Law Schools. Pressure of this latter sort has been 
particularly strong in the case of law schools that are connected with 
a college or university, because it is here reinforced by the respect 
which regional associations or other standardizing organizations 
naturally pay to professional standards promulgated by representa- 
tives of the professions themselves. That aspect of the general 
development which most readily lends itself to tabular presentation—. 
namely, the amount of time needed to secure the degree—is set forth 
in Tables 2 and 3, which compare medical schools with law schools.” 


FULL-TIME SCHOOLS OF LAW AND MEDICINE 


Study of these tables reveals certain resemblances, but also certain 
dissimilarities, in the extension of medical and of law courses. Table 
2 shows that, in 1909-10, 112 full-time medical schools and 50 full- 
time law schools did not require for admission any work in a college 
of liberal arts and sciences; each figure represented approximately 
80 per cent of the total number of full-time institutions. In each 
profession there were a few schools that required a single year of 
college for admission and a few more that required at least two 
college years. To-day only six full-time schools of medicine and 
only three of law fail to require college work. No full-time school 
either of medicine or of law now requires only one college year; 
the number that demand two college years or more has increased 
as follows: In medicine, from 16 in 1909-10 to 74 in 1925-26, and to 
75 in 1928-29; in law, from 8 in 1909-10 to 65 in 1925-26, and to 75 
in 1928-29, the same figure as for full-time medical schools. To this 
extent recent developments in legal education compare closely, and 
even favorably, with the progress that has been achieved in medical 
education. 

In addition to entrance requirements, however, two other ele- 
ments must be considered in computing the total amount of time 
that is represented by the professional degree. These are the dura- 
tion of the professional course, measured in academic years, and the 
amount of time that the student devotes to his studies during this 
period. In both of these respects there has been a marked difference 
between the two professions. In medicine the professional course 
had long been standardized at 4 years, so that the prefixing of 2 
years of college work makes a total of 6 years after the high school; 
20 schools have come to require either additional college work, or a 

* For the figures relating to medical education which are used in this paper the 
writer is indebted to Dr, N. P, Colwell, secretary of the Council on Medical Education. 
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year of hospital interneship, making a total of 7 years; and 3 schools 
have made both additions, with the result that their students must 
spend the equivalent of 8 academic years in earning their degree. 
Quite otherwise is the situation in legal education. The traditional 
duration of the law-school course is 3 years, making a total, when 
added to a preliminary 2 years in college, of only 5 years after the 
high school. The current standards of the American Bar Associa- 
tion do not contemplate either any lengthening of the law-school 
course proper, or any addition of obligatory office work; nor, in spite 
of the now sadly congested law-school curriculum and frequent com- 
plaints as to the law-school graduate’s lack of practicai experience, 
has more than one full-time law school lengthened its residential re- 
quirements, and this by no more than a 10-week summer course. 
An extension of the preliminary college work beyond the required 
minimum of two years finds greater favor; but at the beginning of 
the academic year 1928-29 only 14 full-time law schools had already 
adopted this method of advancing beyond the 5-year level (which no 
less than 75 medical schools had passed), and only 4 more had an- 
nounced their intention shortly to do so. 


CONTRAST AS REGARDS TOTAL NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, ESPECIALLY OF THOSE 
OFFERING PART-TIME WORK 


The third element that must be considered in computing the time 
value of a degree—namely, the amount of time that the student de- 
votes to his studies while in the professional school—is intimately re- 
lated to the change that has recently occurred in the total number 
of schools. Here there is an even greater contrast between the med- 
ical and the legal professions. ‘Table 2 shows that since 1909-10 the 
supply of full-time medical schools has diminished by 55 (a loss of 
more than 40 per cent), while the number of full-time law schools 
has increased by 14 (a gain of more than 20 per cent). Table 3, 
which covers schools that offer work intended for self-supporting 
students, either exclusively or in connection with full-time divisions, 
shows an even more striking discrepancy. In 1909-10 there were 
only 4 such medical schools, all of which subsequently either died 
or changed their classroom sessions to the regular working hours of 
the day. At this date, there were already, however, 60 part-time 
or “mixed” law schools, and the number has increased since then 
by 35 (a gain of 58 per cent). If the figures in the two tables be 
added, it will be found that the total number of medical schools, 
either full-time or part-time, has shrunk from 140 to 81, while the 
total number of law schools has increased from 124 to 173. 

The reason for the diametrically opposite trends in the two pro- 
fessions lies in the nature of their activities. Medical science in- 
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volves laboratory work of a sort that can not conveniently be prose- 
cuted in the evening, and there is relatively little reason why “ poor 
boys” (other than those exceptional individuals who can surmount 
all obstacles) should become physicians. Hence institutions that 
schedule their classroom instruction during evening hours, in the 
special interest of self-supporting students, never became a real 
complication in medical education. The low-grade medical schools 
were for the most part already of the full-time type. Progress 
has naturally taken the form of improving some of these, of abolish- 
ing the rest, and of either transforming into full-time schools or 
abolishing the few anomalous part-time institutions. Legal edu- 
cation, however, as currently conceived, involves nothing that can 
not be taught during the evening, and social and political considera- 
tions make it imperative that the diverse economic strata of our 
population shall be not unequally represented in the governing 
class of lawyers. Hence for many years evening or part-time law 
schools or divisions have abounded, and because of their very abun- 
dance had come to include, in 1909-10, the greater number of irre- 
mediably low-grade institutions. The full-time law schools of that 
date were in many cases very primitive, and sadly in need of im- 
provement, but as a group they did not call for the drastic weeding 
that was required in the case of full-time medical schools. The group 
of part-time law schools contained a much larger number that should 
have been, if not uprooted, at least radically transformed. The 
reason why this has not occurred is the inadequacy of the remedy 
proposed by the supervising agencies—the attempt to offset the 
smaller amount of time that self-supporting students can devote 
to their studies while in the school by making them stay in the 
school longer. 


RESULTS OF TIE CURRENT POLICY WITH RESPECT TO PART-TIME EDUCATION 


Undeniably the attempted application of this remedy has greatly 
improved part-time law schools. .The comparative classification of 
quantitative requirements that is presented in Table 3 reveals this 
at a glance, and may be further summarized as follows: 

In 1909-10, 53 out of 60 part-time law schools or divisions of 
“mixed ” law schools, or a trifle over seven-eighths, required for 
the degree 3 years after the high school, or less. . 

In 1925-26, 67 out of 92, or nearly three-quarters, required 4 
years or more. 

In 1928-29, 79 out of 95, or 83 per cent, required as long a period 
as this, and no less than 51 schools, or well over half the total, 
required at least 5 academic years. 
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If the time element has any bearing upon the value of the degree, 
this general lengthening of the part-time law course must be counted 
as clear gain. 

On the other hand, the present standards of the Council on Legal 
Education call for at least 2 college years, or their equivalent, fol- 
lowed by at least 4 years of professional work, or a total, after the 
high school, of not less than 6 academic years. The same table shows 
that only 28 part-time or “ mixed ” institutions, or less than 30 per 
cent of the total, even pretend to fulfill this requirement. These 28 
schools reported, for 1927-1928, 6,232 students, or less than one-fifth 
of the total of 82,517 enrolled in such institutions, shown by Table 4. 
As late as December 31, 1928, none of the 74 exclusively part-time 
schools, and only 6 of the 21 “ mixed ” schools, with a total enroll- 
ment of fewer than 2,400, had been approved by the Council on 
Legal Education as complying with the full set of standards. These 
figures compare with 60 full-time law schools (77 per cent) and 72 
full-time medical schools (90 per cent) that have been fully ap- 
proved by their respective councils. 

With sustained effort on the part of the American Bar Association 
and its council, a much better showing will soon doubtless be made; 
and this development is salutary, so far as it goes. The requirements 
of part-time law schools, both for admission and for graduation, 
were in 1909-10 entirely too low; it is well that there should be a 
gradual increase in both respects. But there is not the slightest 
prospect that the continuance of this movement will establish eve- 
ning or late afternoon law schools on a parity with good full-time 
schools. Instead, the tendency of the movement is to relegate to a 
definitely lower educational plane these politically indispensable 
institutions. 

The chain of reasoning by which the present policy of the American 
Bar Association toward evening or part-time law schools could be 
supported would run as follows: *° 

First, so long as students devote to their studies approximately 
the same total of working hours, it makes no difference how long 
or how short is the course of instruction leading to the degree, or 
how much or how little is demanded of students during any partic- 
ular week or year. The handicap under which self-supporting stu- 
dents labor, of being able to devote to their law studies only a rela- 
tively small number of hours during any one week or year, can be 
overcome by the simple device of increasing the number of weeks 
or years. 


2% The council of the section of legal education and admissions to the bar of the American 
Bar Association, to whom proofs of this chapter were communicated, passed a motion, at 
their meeting of Jan, 4, 1930, expressing “ disapproval of the expressions therein con- 
tained so far as‘they relate to the actions and positions of the section of legal education 
of the American Bar Association,” 
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Second, it is assumed to be practicable to lengthen the course of 
study pursued by self-supporting students sufficiently to produce 
the quantitative equivalence desired. The total number of working 
hours that such students devote to their studies can by this means 
actually be made to equal those that a good full-time student devotes 
to his studies during not less than five academic years after the 
high school. 

Third, an extension of the present standardized 3-year full- 
time law course to four years, or a little more, for part-time students, 
with uniform entrance requirements, is deemed sufficient to produce 
the desired result. 

This chain of reasoning is weak in every link, and in its practi- 
cal application can have no other effect than to confirm the present 
reputation of evening law schools as inherently second rate. How- 
ever greatly they or other part-time law schools may be improved 
by this policy, they are placed in a position of permanent inferior- 
ity to good full-time institutions. Condemned to aspire to a stand- 
ard that in the nature of things they can never reach, they are then 
appraised on the basis of their assured shortcomings. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether this method of attack will even lessen the gap that 
to-day exists between the education provided by the best full-time 
and by the best part-time law schools. For the leading full-time 
schools themselves stand in need of improvement, and notably, if 
they can not abandon part of their burden to other institutions, may 
be obliged to lengthen their own law course. One of the considera- 
tions which makes them unwilling thus to relieve the present con- 
gestion of their curriculum is that any such step would tend to 
divert students into night law schools. Thus each type of school 
hurts the other. 

The tacit assumption, which underlies the whole contemporary 
movement to raise the standards of legal education and injures the 
interests and the reputation of all law schools, of all law school stu- 
dents, and of the entire profession into which they feed, is that an 
organization of the legal profession which was appropriate to a 
pioneer agricultural community should be carried over unchanged 
into our present highly specialized commercial age. The notion 
persists that the vast responsibilities of legal practice, in our pres- 
ent complex civilization and under our present confused system 
of law, can still be adequately discharged by general practitioners, 
possessing uniform privileges and admitted to practice after pass- 
ing uniform tests. A natural outgrowth of this traditional attitude 
is the setting up of a uniform set of standardized requirements to 
which all law schools are expected to conform. An inevitable con- 
sequence is the classification of law schools on the lines of better 
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or worse, rather than of the functions for which they and their 
graduates might be specially qualified. 


TABLE 2.—Full-time medical schools and full-time law schools, classified accord- 
ing to the minimum time required, after completion of a high-school course, 
to secure the degree 


Medical schools Law schools 


Academic years required ———— 
1909-10 1925-26 1928-29 1909-10 1925-26 1928-29 


| 


8 years: 
3 or more years in college, followed by 4 years in medical 
school, followed by 1 year in hospital__..-.--.-.--..-..|-.----- 3 3 

7 years: 
2 years in college, followed by 4 years in medical school, 
followed by 1 year in hospital. 9 
3 or more years in college, followed by: 4 years in medical 

ye 


ars: 
2 years in college, followed by 4 years in medical 


5 ll 14 
5 a ore a little over 5 years: 
= in college, followed by 4 years in medical ‘ 
2 years in college, followed by 3 years or (in one case) 3 
years and 10 weeks in law school. 3 54 61 


4 years: 


No college work, followed by 4 years in medical school. --- 
1 year in college, followed by 3 years in law school--..-.-- 
2 years in college, followed by 2 years in law school._... - 


TABLE 3.—Part-time medical schools and part-time law schools or divisions, 
classified according to the minimum time required, after completion Gf a high- 
school course, to secure the degree 


Medical schools Law schools 
| 


1909-10} 1925-26 1928-29 1909-10, 1925-26 1928-29 


| 
8 years: | 
3 years in college, followed by 5 years in professiona! 


7 years 
2 years in college, followed by 5 years in professional 


6 years 
2 years in college, followed by 4 years in professional 
5 years: . 
No college work, followed by 5 years in professional 
1 year in college, followed by 4 years in professional 
2 1 5 
2 years in college, followed by 3 years in professional 


4 or 4% years: 
No college work, followed by 4 or (in 1 case) 44% years 
in professional ‘school nee 4 5 37 24 
1 year in college, followed ‘by 3 ‘years professional 
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TABLE 4.—Number of law schools, and attendance at law schools, classified as 
full-time, part-time, or mixed 


1909-10 1925-26 1928-29 1909-10 1925-26 1927-28 
82/28 | 831/338) 88 | 
Part-time 49/30] 45) 43) 6,036) —-311/16, 818 17, 253] 3514 
1 9} «17 0} 3,444 18/12, 365 15, 284] 3114 
Total offering part-time 
60} 48) 92) 95) 55] 9,480! 49/29, 183] 66/32, 537) 67 
Full-time only. 64, 76} 45] 45/10, 018} 51/15, 157] 34/16, 068] 33 
Grand total 124 100} 168} 100) 173]  100/19,498} 100/44, 340 100 48 005 100 


as 


| 


total 


CHAPTER IV 
SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENTS IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


By W. S. DerrenBAucH 
Chief, City Schools Division, Office of Education 


ContTENTS.—Administration—Teachers—Length of school year—Curriculum and articu- 
lation—Experimental research—Individual instruction—Safety education—Visual 
instruction—The platoon school—The visiting teacher. 


So extensive and so complex has the modern city school system 
become that it is impossible in a short chapter to discuss more than 
a few of the educational movements in the cities of the country, and 
these only briefly. In addition to day elementary and secondary 
schools, the activities of city school systems include night schools, 
continuation schools, special schools, health supervision, vocational 
schools, vocational guidance, etc. Reviews of some of these activities 
appear in other chapters of the Biennial Survey of Education. 
Separate chapters are also issued which discuss various phases of 
kindergarten, elementary, and secondary education in city school 
systems. 

ADMINISTRATION 


During the past two years comparatively little general or special 
legislation relating to city school administration has been enacted. 
The situation at present with respect to the methods of electing 
boards of education and with respect to their fiscal relation to other 
boards may be summarized as follows: 

Thirty-eight boards of education in 55 cities of 100,000 or more 
population reporting are elected by the people; 11 are appointed by 
the mayor; 3 by the city council or commission; 3 by the courts. One 
hundred and four of the boards of education in 135 cities between 
30,000 and 100,000 population reporting are elected by the people; 
16 are appointed by the mayor; 15 by the city council or commission. 
In 516 cities between 5,000 and 30,000 population reporting, 416 
boards of education are elected by the people, 33 are appointed by 
the mayor, and 67 by the city council or commission. 

In cities of 100,000 or more population 8 of the 47 boards of edu- 
cation reporting must submit their annual estimates to the mayor, 
city council, or commission; 11 to a board of finance, board of esti- 
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mate, or similar municipal board; and 5 to the county board of super- 
visors or county budget commission. 

After obtaining funds for the purchase of grounds and the erec- 
tion of new buildings, 32 of 47 boards of education in cities of 
100.000 or more population may purchase grounds and erect. build- 
ings without consulting any other body. 

In cities between 30,000 and 100,000 population, 20 of the 133 boards 
of education reporting must submit their proposed budgets to the 
board of estimate or city finance committee; 32 to the council, mayor 
or city commission; 11 to the county board of supervisors or county 
budget committee; and 3 to the State tax commission or State budget 
director. | 

After obtaining the funds the board of education in 71 of the 133 
cities may purchase land and erect school buildings without con- 
sulting any other board. 

One hundred and twenty-six of 520 boards of education in cities 
between 5,000 and 30,000 population reporting must refer their 
annual estimates to the city council or town finance committee; 30 to 
board of estimate; 15 to the people; and 51 to the county officials. 

Although there has been a tendency to consolidate municipal de- 
partments and to abolish department heads, there has been no move- 
ment to abolish boards of education and to place the schools under 
the management of the municipal department. In fact, within re- 
cent years several school systems have been reorganized by placing 
more power in the hands of the boards of education. As long as 
education is considered a State and not a municipal function the 
schools will not become more subordinate to municipal government 
than they now are. The principle that school officials are State and 
not municipal officials has been so well established by law and court 
decisions that any effort to make the schools a part of the municipal 
government would be considered by authorities on school administra- 
tion as a step in the wrong direction. Authorities on municipal 
government, however, would generally favor a movement of this kind 
on the theory that all the affairs of the city, including school matters, 
should be considered together, and that the budget of boards of edu- 
cation should be reviewed by some municipal body just as are the 
budgets of any other municipal department. 

All the evidence available seems to indicate that the fiscally inde- 
pendent school systems are as economically administered as the de- 
pendent ones, and that in many respects they are more efficient. 
Practically all the recent school surveys in cities where the boards 
of education are fiscally dependent recommend that, since educa- 
tion is a State and not a municipal function, and since experience 
has proved that the fiscally independent plan works better than 
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the fiscally dependent plan, schools in these cities become fiscally 
independent. Two authorities on city school administration ex- 
press as follows the views of practically all city school administrators 
regarding the fiscal control of city schools: 

It can be generally said that the people of a school district should have the 
legal right to raise as much money for the financial support of their schools as 
they decide is desirable. There is no reason why constructive economy in the 
operation of the schools should not parallel increased costs. Restriction of tax 
levies, budgetary reviews, or any form of artificial coutrols will not neces- 
sarily operate in the manner in which the laws assume. The most effective 
control is the selection of competent officials, and an insistence upon factual 
evidence showing that every dollar expended is returning value received.’ 

In Michigan, the school laws were codified in 1927, and some im- 
portant legislation was enacted regarding the city school districts by 
dividing them into three classes. Districts of the third class are those 
having a population from 10,000 to 125,000, districts of the second 
class are those having a population of more than 125,000 and fewer 
than 500,000, and districts of the first class are those having a popu- 
lation of more than 500,000. The laws relating to schools in these 
districts are in general based upon sound administrative principles. 
The boards of education are small and are elected from the city at 
large. The chapter on districts of the third class especially may 
serve as a model for those States contemplating legislation for their 
smaller cities. The main features are: 

1. The board of education is composed of seven members elected 
at large for a term of four years. 

2. The board of education has large powers, including the right to 
determine the amount of taxes necessary; to borrow money, to pur- 
chase sites for buildings, etc., and to erect buildings; and to issue 
bonds not to exceed 2 per cent of the assessed valuation of the district. 

3. The superintendent of schools is made the legal executive of 
the board of education, his powers and duties being: 

(1) To put into practice the educational policies of the State and of the 
board of education in accordance with the method provided by the board of 
education ; 

(2) To recommend in writing all teachers necessary for the schools and to 
suspend any teacher for cause until the board of education may consider such 
suspension ; 

(3) To classify and control the promotion of pupils; 

(4) To recommend to the board the best methods of arranging the course 
of study and the proper textbooks to be used ; 

(5) To make reports in writing to the board of education and to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction annually or oftener if required, in regard to all 
matters pertaining to the educational interests of the district ; 

(6) To supervise and direct the work of the teachers and other employees 
of the board of education ; 


1 Engelhardt and Engelhardt: Public-School Business Administration, p. 94. 
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(7) To assist the board in all matters pertaining to the general welfare of 
the school, and to perform such other duties as the board may determine.’ 

The classification of city school districts and laws relating to the 
administration of the schools in each class are usually considered 
preferable to special legislation for each of the cities in a State. 

Board organization.—The movement to reduce the number of 
standing committees or to abolish them continues. The reduction in 
the size of boards of education and a clearer conception of the func- 
tion of such boards have been responsible for the reduction in the 
number of standing committees. When boards of education were 
large there was perhaps some justification for standing committees, 
but now that few such boards are composed of more than nine mem- 
bers it is difficult to understand why a board of education should 
continue having such committees. No committee should have execu- 
tive duties, not even a committee on supplies or a committee on 
buildings. In the larger cities there are business managers and 
superintendents of buildings to perform executive tasks relating to 
business and school buildings. In the smaller cities where there 
are no business managers or superintendents of buildings, the super- 
intendent of schools should himself look after business matters. 
The tendency has been to make him the executive officer of the 
board, since boards of education in many of the smaller cities have 
come to realize more and more that it is their chief function to adopt . 
policies. 

In some of the cities where school business managers are employed 
there is still a dual system of administration, the business manager 
being independent of the superintendent of schools. The tendency, 
however, seems to be toward the unit system of administration, with 
the superintendent of schools as the chief executive officer and toward 
placing an assistant superintendent in charge of business affairs. 
This plan seems the logical and practical solution of a vexing prob- 
Jem that has been confronting many city boards of education, 


TEACHERS 


Qualifications.—Within the past two years the educational and 
professional training required of elementary-school teachers for the 
first employment have been raised by a year in some cities. In the 
cities that required but one year of preparation beyond high school 
the standard has been raised uniformly to graduation from a 2-year 
normal school, and in some of the cities that required two years’ 
training beyond high school the standard has been raised to three or 
four years. The tendency is to raise the requirements for beginning 
junior high school teachers to college graduation and to require more 
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professional preparation on the part of prospective high-school teach- 
ers. The movement in the direction of requiring a master’s degree 
for academic high-school teachers is pronounced in some cities. 

Tulsa, Okla., may be mentioned as one of the cities that have 
raised the standard for both elementary and high school teachers. 
In that city the minimum educational requirement for the beginning 
teacher is the bachelor’s degree, representing four years’ work above 
the high school or its full equivalent, professional training, and not 
less than 16 months’ successful experience in teaching, other than 
that done as part of his professional training. High-school teachers 
are expected to have the master’s degree or not less than a full year 
of graduate work in the subject they teach. All teachers must be 21 
years old or over and must submit evidence of good physical health, 
mental ability, and moral character. The board of education, how- 
ever, reserves the right to employ as teachers men and women of 
unusual outstanding ability and success even though their academic 
qualifications may be less than the stated minimum. 

City normal schools are extending their courses, and in several 
States the normal-school courses have been extended to three or 
four years, thus making it possible for the cities in these States 
to obtain better trained teachers for their elementary schools. 

The need of prepared teachers has always been apparent, but it 
has not always been an easy matter to raise the standard require- 
ments for first employment. If the standard goes up and the salary 
does not there are not enough teachers to fill the positions. If, on 
the other hand, the salaries go up and the standards do not, there is 
an oversupply of teachers; in which case, one or two things may 
happen—salaries may be lowered or the standards raised. The 
tendency among city schools in general has been to raise standards 
rather than to lower salaries. This is the only logical course to 
pursue if the schools of a city are to become more efficient. 

Single-salary schedule—The single-salary schedule has been 
adopted in many cities as a means of obtaining better prepared 
Aeachers for the elementary-school grades and of retaining in those 
grades those teachers who have the preparation necessary to teach 
in high-school grades but who are better adapted to elementary- 
school work. The single-salary schedule has also been adopted in 
recognition of the fact that the work of the elementary-school 
teacher is just as important and just as exacting as the work of the 
high-school teacher. 

Among the advantages claimed for the single-salary schedule by 
those who advocate it are: (1) It is easy to operate: (2) it elimi- 
nates class consciousness among teachers; (3) it contributes strongly 
to a feeling of unity and satisfaction in the teaching corps; (4) 
it attracts superior ability and training in the elementary schools 
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and gives elementary teachers a higher appreciation of their serv- 
ices; (5) it emphasizes higher standards of professional attainment 
and encourages professional study and growth, thus producing more 
efficient teaching in every grade; (6) it permits the transfer of 
teachers without financial loss from positions for which they are not 
adapted to positions in which they can render efficient service; (7) 
it helps place the work of the elementary school in the estimation 
of the public on a par with the work of the high school; (8) it offers 
an incentive to further study. 

The fact should not be overlooked that even if college graduation 
is considered desirable for elementary as well as for high-school 
teachers, the kind of preparation should not be the same. If, for 
example, a teacher has majored in mathematics and has had 20 hours 
in education, largely in the secondary-school field, the question may 
be raised whether that teacher is prepared to teach the elementary- 
school subjects, or at least whether she is as well equipped as the 
teacher who has made special preparation for elementary-school 
work even if her studies have not extended over four years. 

Ewperience—In some cities a year or two of experience is re- 
quired of teachers before receiving an appointment. If all cities 
should adopt such a rule, it is evident that normal-school and college 
graduates desiring teaching positions would have to obtain them in 
the rural and village schools or m private schools. Such a rule can 
not well be defended. Of course as long as some cities pay larger 
salaries than others they will find it comparatively easy to obtain 
all the experienced teachers needed. The city that can pay good 
salaries to teachers should also be able to provide good supervisors 
to help train the inexperienced normal-school and college graduates, 
so that it would not always be necessary to employ teachers with one 
or two years’ experience, 

Married women teachers.—Among the questions relating to teachers 
that boards of education are often called upon to answer are: Shall 
married women be employed as teachers? and Shall a woman teacher 
who marries during the school term be required to resign? Many 
boards of education have within the past two years taken some action 
upon these questions. Some have adopted resolutions that married 
women shall not be employed as teachers and others have gone a step 
further in terminating the contract with women who marry during 
the school term. Boards of education passing such resolutions 
usually do so on the presumption that a married woman has too many 
home duties to be an efficient teacher, and on the supposition that 
she should be supported by her husband. ‘Those persons opposed to 
rules barring married women teachers assert that it is the duty of 
boards of education to employ the best-qualified teachers, whether 
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they be married or single; that efficiency in the classroom is the cri- 
terion by which to judge teachers; that each teacher should be judged 
on merit; and that it is no business of a board of education whether 
or not a married woman is supported by her husband. 

In reply to a questionnaire recently sent out by the National Educa- 
tion Association concerning the employment of married women as 
teachers, 1,532 cities over 2,500 in population replied. Of these cities, 
39 per cent reported that married women were employed as new 
teachers; 60.7 per cent, that married women were not employed as 
new teachers; and 0.3 per cent of the cities did not reply. In reply 
to the question as to whether single women teachers who marry 
were retained or required to resign, 25.1 per cent of the cities reported 
that they were required to resign at’ once; 25.5 per cent required 
them to resign at the end of the school year; 47.8 per cent permitted 
them to continue to teach; and 1.6 per cent did not reply to the 
question. 

LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR 


The number of days that the city schools of the country are in ses- 
sion has been gradually increased. Within the past two years 50 of 
about 800 cities reporting have added from 5 to 20 days to the school 
term. The State of New York has increased the term to 190 days. 
Even though the tendency is to lengthen the school year, compara- 
tively few city schools are in session more than 185 or 190 days a 
year. In cities havit. « school term of 10 months there are often so 
many holidays that the schools are in actual session only 185 or 190 
days, and in many cities having a 9 months’ term the actual number 
of days taught is much less than 180. 

The average length of the school term in the cities of the country as 
a whole could be greatly increased if the school month were made to 
consist of 20 days actual teaching, as is, for example, the practice ir 
the State of Pennsylvania. In that State in cities having a 9 months’ 
school term schools are in actual session 180 days, and in those cities 
having a 10 months’ term schools are in actual session 200 days. 

A longer school term has generally been advocated by school super- 
intendents and by many other persons interested in. education, but 
progress in this direction has been slow for several reasons. One rea- 
son no doubt is that it would cost more to run the schools 11 months 
a year than it costs to run them 9 months, and another reason is that 
many persons think that the health of children would suffer if they 
were confined to the schoolroom 5 or 6 hours a day for more than 200 
days a year. 

It is evident that the school budget of a city which increased the 
school term by a month would be larger, but if the 12 years’ work can 
be completed in less than 12 years by lengthening the school course, 
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the additional expense would not be so great as one might imagine. 
Ifa child can complete a 12-year course of 180 days a year in 12 years, 
he can theoretically, at least, complete a 12-year course of 11 school 
months, or 220 days, in 9.8 years, or 10 years in round numbers. The 
“Jost” 2 years in the American school system of which we hear so 
much might thus be found. 

Although a longer school year might not meet with general ap- 
proval, attention is called to the generally unknown or overlooked 
fact that in the early days of city-school systems—about 1840—the 
schools in the larger cities were in session practically the entire year. 
Vacations were short and holidays were few. The prevailing custom 
was to divide the school year into four terms of 12 weeks each, with 
a vacation of a week at the end of each term. In some cities all the 
vacation came in summer, with the exception, of about a week at 
Christmas. The summer vacation was extended gradually, usually 
about a week at a time, until it became 12 weeks in length. 

Very few cities now have all-year schools. One of the latest to 
adopt the all-year plan is Aliquippa, Pa., but it was adopted largely 
as an economy method, since only three-fourths of the school popula- 
tion is in attendance any one quarter. The school year was divided 
into four quarters of 12 weeks each, and the pupils enrolled in the 
schools placed in the four-quarter plan were divided into four groups. 
During each quarter three groups go to school and one group is on 
vacation. 

Although the all-year school is found in only a few cities, many 
have organized summer schools which are usually in session six 
weeks, beginning about the 1st of July. These schools, however, are 
often only for pupils who have failed in a subject or two and for 
those who are thought capable of advancing a grade. As yet they 
can scarcely be considered an integral part of the school year and 
fitting in closely with the regular school program. By simply ex- 
tending the summer session to 12 weeks and by dividing the school 
year into four quarters of 12 weeks each there need be no break in a 
child’s program even if he does not attend school more than three 
quarters. 

The school day.—The tendency is toward a longer school day. Of 
800 cities reporting, 84 within the past two years have lengthened the 
elementary-school day, 102 the junior high school day, and 122 the 
senior high school day by 15 to 60 minutes. The usual increase in 
the elementary schools has been 30 minutes and in the junior and 
senior high schools 30 or 45 minutes. 

The tendency to lengthen the school day has its critics, especially 
the tendency to lengthen the elementary-school day. Tt is contended 
that school work is too fatiguing to confine children in the classroom 
for six hours a day, and that children should have some time to play. 
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Tf the school work is confined almost entirely to the teaching of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and other formal school subjects, there is 
no doubt much to the criticism of a longer school day. But the 
modern, progressive school, even though it is in session six hours a 
day, so balances its program of study and various special activities 
that the school should be a perfectly natural place for children to 
live. There should be not only study and recitation periods but 
periods for work with the hand and periods for play; also periods 
for rest and relaxation in the lower elementary grades. 

Those who advocate a short school day say that a child should have 
time to play. But where is he going to play? In the back yard 
at home? Possibly, if there be a back yard. Those advocating a 
short school day may have both front and back yards and possibly 
a playroom in the home, but how many children are there in the 
modern city whose parents live in houses with playrooms or even 
with yards? The modern city is a city of apartments and of rows 
of houses with no play space inside or out. The advocates of a short 
school day evidently forget or have not become cognizant of the fact 
that most city children have no place to play around their homes, 
and that very rarely does a city provide enough municipal play- 
grounds to accommodate ail the children who are in need of such 
playgrounds. 

It would seem, when all the facts regarding city life are consid- 
ered, that the elementary school day should be lengthened rather 
than shortened—not that more time may be given to study and reci- 
tation but that more time may be devoted to various manual activi- 
ties and to play. 

In the junior and senior high schools the school day has been 
lengthened in order to provide more time for supervised study and 
for the many extracurricular activities now considered essential parts 
of any secondary-school program. 

Since children may be in school not more than 200 days a year and 
not more than 6 hours a day, and only in a few cities for as long a 
time as this, the school should not be held responsible for the child’s 
complete education. The home, the street, and places of amusement, 
have him under their tutelage most of the time. If a child attends 
school 6 hours a day for 200 days a year, from the age of 6 to 17 in- 
clusive, he is in school only 14,400 hours. Counting 9 hours for sleep 
he has 15 hours a day at his disposal, or during the 12 years he is 
awake 65,700 hours. He is thus in school only 21.9 per cent of the 
time he is awake from 6 to 18 years of age. 

As a matter of fact city children from 6 to 18 years of age on an 
average are in school only about 152 days a year, nor more than 514 
hours a day, and for not more than 9 years. They are thus in school 
an average of not more than 7,524 hours out of the 65,700 hours they 
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are awake, or they are in school only 11.4 per cent of the time from 
age 6 to age 18. 

Since the first. five or six years of a child’s life, when he is not in 
school, is a very important period for molding his life and charac- 
ter, the entire period from birth to the eighteenth birthday should 
be considered when comparing the time he is in school with the 
time he is out of school. 

Children from birth to 18 years of age, if they sleep 914 hours a 
day, are awake 95,265 hours and in school on an average of only 9 
years, 514 hours a day, 152 days a year, or 7,524 hours. They are 
thus in school upon an average of only 7.9 per cent of the time from 
birth to age 18. Kindergarten attendance of 3 hours a day for 152 
days would increase the per cent of time in school to 8.4. 


CURRICULUM AND ARTICULATION 


Revision of the elementary, junior high, and senior high school 
curricula has been going on apace. In cities of 30,000 population 
and over approximately 82 per cent of those reporting have within 
the past two years been revising the elementary-school curriculum, 
84 per cent the junior high school curriculum, and 74 per cent the 
senior high school curriculum. In cities between 10,000 and 30,000 
population, 53 per cent have been revising the elementary curriculum, 
58 per cent the junior high, and 52 per cent the senior high school 
curriculum. In cities between 2,500 and 10,000 population not so 
much attention has been given to curriculum revision as in cities 
above 10,000 population. Only 39 per cent of the cities of that size 
have been making revision of the elementary, 36 per cent the junior 
high school, and 39 per cent the senior high school curriculum. No 
doubt many more schools have revised certain courses, possibly 
not in formally prepared courses of study, but by the adoption of 
textbooks prepared within the past year or two. Such schools are 
following entirely different courses in arithmetic and in other sub- 
jects from those of four or five years ago. 

Most of the larger cities and many of the smaller ones report that 
their curricula are under constant revision; that whenever a change 
seems desirable it is made. This is much better than waiting until 
a curriculum is entirely out of date to revise it. So rapidly have 
conditions changed and so much is being discovered about what 
should be included in a curriculum that the school system that is not 
revising its courses continuously can not hope to keep pace with the 
demands of a rapidly changing civilization. 

Articulation of the curricula of the various school units, such as 
the kindergarten, elementary school, junior and senior high schools, 
and junior college, has been occupying the attention of city school 
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superintendents and others. Much has been done to articulate the 
work of the kindergarten and the primary grades, which, not so 
many years ago, were almost distinct units. Better articulation has 
been effected by placing the kindergarten and the primary grades 
under the same supervisor. At present 75 per cent of the school 
systems providing for supervision in the kindergarten and primary 
school grades have kindergarten-primary supervisors. Unification 
has also been aided by institutions preparing kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers. In three of every four of such institutions the train- 
ing given kindergarten and primary teachers is identical. As a 
result of unified supervision and of identical training courses, the 
methods of teaching employed in the kindergarten and the first grade 
are not so dissimilar as they once were, and as a result of curriculum 
reorganization there is no longer the abrupt break in subject matter 
that was found in the older kindergarten and first-grade courses. 

The organization of child research centers and nursery schools has 
done much to arouse interest in the education not only of the nursery 
school but also of the kindergarten-primary-school child. The results 
of the studies of the preschool child are doing much to help in the 
understanding of young children, whether they be of preschool or of 
school age, and consequently to help bring about closer articulation 
of the work done with children up to 7 or 8 years of age. As yet the 
public-school system has not made the nursery school a part of its 
organization, but it is safe to predict that within the next 10 or 15 
years the nursery-kindergarten-primary-school grades will constitute 
the first unit in many of the city school systems of the country. 

A big problem of articulation that has not been solved is in the 
field of secondary education, including the junior high school, the 
senior high school, and junior college. Each of these units has been 
working out its own program, and curriculum so there has naturally 
not been that articulation that seems desirable, resulting in loss of 
time and of efficiency. 

The junior college, which may be found in about 100 city school 
systems, has added another unit, making three in all, in those cities 
having junior and senior high schools, each unit being short—junior 
high school 3 years, senior high school 3 years, and junior college 2 
years. The growing opinion is that better articulation could be 
effected if the secondary-school program were divided into two units 
of 4 years each. By this arrangement the entire city-school course 
above the kindergarten would be 14 years in length instead of 12 as 
at present. This plan of organization is known as the 6——4 plan. 

Even if the secondary schools were to be organized on the 44 plan, 
many problems would have to be solved. One of these is the problem 
of economizing time through better coordination of work within each 
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unit and between the two units. Only by careful experimentation 
can this and other problems be solved. Experiment is needed to dis- 
cover whether all the work now done in the 12 grades above the 
kindergarten and in the 4 college years, or 16 years in all, could be 
done in 14 years. Since some city schools of the country are organ- 
ized with only 11 grades above the kindergarten, and since the 
graduates of their high schools are admitted to college along with 
graduates of school systems having 12 grades; since elementary-school 
work can be done in six years sufficiently well to begin secondary- 
school work, and since the first year or two of college work is to a 
certain extent a repetition of the work done in the senior high school 
or else the beginning of work on foreign languages, science, history, 
and other subjects, the question may be and has been raised whether 
the cities that are organizing junior colleges can not have the cur- 
ricula of the 8 grades above the 6-year elementary school so articu- 
lated that 2 years’ time will be saved. 

It is doubtful whether the junior college as now organized and 
superimposed on the high school has brought about better articula- 
tion. Dr. L. V. Koos, writing on the Progress anl Problems of 
Secondary Education in California,®? where there are many public 
junior colleges, says regarding the junior-college curriculum: 

The junior college, in no small part because it has only recently joined the 
family of school units in our evolving educational system, faces a most difficult 
curriculum problem. Being a local public unit and in its essence an instrument 
ot democratic education, it admits all high-school graduates, ccntrasting in 
this respect with most higher institutions of the State, which follow some 
selective basis of admission. The distribution of “college aptitude” is, there- 
fore, much wider typically for students in junior colleges than for those in 
colleges and universities. At the same time these junior colleges have no other 
curriculum precedents than those provided by the typical higher institution 
whose curriculum was worked out with selected students and which look to 
service only to those students who continue beyond the junior-college level. 
Although junior-college authorities in the State are conscious of the problem 
and individual junior colleges are turning serious efforts to its solution, analysis 
of the junior college offering in the State as a whole shows that it is still 
largely unsolved. 

Economy of time has not been effected, at least not for those stu- 
dents working for a bachelor’s degree, since it still requires 16 years— 
17 including the kindergarten—for a boy or girl to complete the ele- 
mentary, high school, junior college, and the last two years of the 
present college course. 

Experiments to discover whether a 6-44 organization would be 
better than any of the plans now widely used could be made without 
disastrous results, no matter what conclusions might be drawn. In 
fact, there would be a gain if it were found conclusively that 16 
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years’ work can be done in 14, thus permitting young men and women 
to begin professional and university courses proper two years earlier 
and with practically the same general training as they now have when 
they receive their bachelor’s degree. 

The question is, Who will undertake such an experiment in face 
of the traditional school organization and in face of thousands of 
critics? Possibly the time is not ripe in most cities for such an 
experiment; but if the problem of articulation and of economizing 
time is to be solved it can be solved only by experimenting and not 
by mere discussion and theorizing. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH 


The great progress made in the city schools of the country within 
the past 10 years has without doubt been due to the fact that educa- 
tional problems have been attacked more scientifically. Until re- 
cently the trial-and-error method was the only means of testing a 
theory, and even then it was practically impossible to determine 
which was the better of two or more procedures. Now that it is pos- 
sible to test the results of experiments, educational research should be 
directed more and more to experimental work. Material throwing 
light on prevailing practices is valuable, but such practices may be 
entirely wrong. If all the school people were to conform to prevail- 
ing practices, there would be no educational progress. Some city 
school systems which have well-organized research bureaus are con- 
ducting investigations that are very much worth while, but unless a 
city has a well-equipped research bureau, or unless some institution, 
such as a college of education, is using the schools of the city for the 
purpose of making research studies, little importance may be attached 
to many of the experiments now under way. One city school super- 
intendent, when asked what experiments he was conducting, replied: 
“ Experiments are a sad waste of time and should be left to experi- 
mental schools alone.” That there has been waste of time in con- 
ducting investigations on the hit-or-miss plan, without any checking 
of results, is only too evident. That all experiments should be left 
to experimental schools is doubtful. The number of such should, 
however, be greatly increased. 

In addition to purely experimental schools, the schools in prac- 
tically every city should be used as laboratories for conducting at 
least one investigation. Not all city schools, however, need conduct 
the same research study. If a score of cities, for example, were to 
agree to undertake a particular experiment, under the direction of 
some school of education-er other agency, it would not be necessary 
for other cities to attempt a similar investigation. One group of 
cities should be working on one experiment and another group on 
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another. There could be enough groups formed to have many differ- 
ent experiments going at the same time. As it now is, many cities 
report that they are conducting investigations, but with few excep- 
tions they are working independently of each other. Much that is 
reported as experimental work can not well be considered as such. 
The superintendent who reports that he is experimenting with the 
junior-high school or with the platoon plan usually means that he 
has recently introduced them into his schools. 

Among the many experiments that are reported by city school 
superintendents in the smaller cities are those relating to individual 
instruction plans, ability grouping, health of school children, size of 
class, supervised study, length of recitation period, character educa- 
tion, school government and discipline, special classes, and the platoon 
plan. 

In the larger cities, especially those having educational research 
bureaus, many interesting and promising investigations have been 
undertaken. The Detroit experiment in measuring the effect of 
individualization may be cited as an example. In general, the plan, 
according to Paul T. Rankin, Director of Research, consists of a 
trial under experimental conditions of several distinctly different 
degrees and kinds of individualization. He describes the experiment 
as follows :* 

Two schools, one a 24-section platoon and one a 16-section platoon, are using 
cach of the different plans. The plans and schools nray be classified as follows: 
(1) Much individualization; (2) some individualization (horizontal grouping 
by x, y, and z); (3) little individualization or mass instruction; (4) Winnetka 
plan; (5) Dalton plan; (6) vertical grouping by x, y, and z. 

These schools began operating on the plans assigned to them in February, 
1928. The following semester was used as a period of preliminary trial in 
order that necessary materials might be prepared and that teachers and pupils 
might become moderately familiar with the procedures used in that plan. The 
experiment proper is planned to run from September, 1928, through June, 1929. 

The experiment has two outstanding characteristics which it is believed will 
make the results particularly significant. In the first place, the experiment is 
being conducted in typical Detroit schools, with typical buildings, typical chil- 
dren, and typical standards as regards such nratters as size of class, special 
equipment, etc. AS a consequence, the results of the comparison in plans should 
be transferable to other normal situations. * * * 

In the second place, a larger proportion than usual of the changes in children 
are being considered in the measurement program. Several different tests are 
being used in each major subject to measure the different phases of pupils’ 
abilities in that field. Furthermore, a number of tests of actual conduct in 
genuine life situations which require certain character qualities are included. 


Many tests are given in the 13 experimental schools at the begin- 
ning and ending of the year. The growths of individual pupils will 
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be computed, and these gains averaged and compared among the 
various plans, 

Denver, Colo., may be mentioned as another city that is undertak- 
ing an extensive research program. Fifteen important research 
studies were under way in the schools of that city in October, 1928. 

That public-school systems may well cooperate with schools of 
education and with experimental schools is illustrated by an experi- 
ment that has been worked out on “units of work” between the 
schools of Baltimore, Md., and the Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. A good description of these experiments may 
be found in the Baltimore Bulletin of Education, March, 1928. 
Some of the experimental work was done in a platoon school, in order 
to determine whether unit work can be as successfully carried out in 
this type of organization as in the traditional school. 

The experiment in visual education, mentioned in another section 
of this chapter, is an example of what may be accomplished by sev- 
eral cities cooperating in the same experiment. 

These few instances of experimental work under way show that 
many such experiments can and should be undertaken, 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


The movement to adapt the work of the school to the ability and 
the needs of the individual pupil continues. That children differ 
in ability has long been known, but since means have been devised for 
measuring the comparative abilities of school children the need of 
fitting the school to the individual child has become more apparent. 
At one time the teachers who received the praises of superintendents 
and others were those who had the reputation of treating all children 
alike. Asa matter of fact, such teachers may be most unfair if they 
hold all pupils to the same standard since some pupils can surpass 
the standard with little effort and others can not attain it, or at least 
not in the same time. 

Since school work should be adapted to the individual pupil means 
must be used to attain that end. Here is where the practical school 
superintendent and teachers must play their part. However sound a 
theory may be it is of no value until it is put into successful opera- 
tion. There are many apparently good educational theories, but how 
to put them into operation is the difficult problem. The inventor of 
plans and devices is needed in the field of education as well as in the 
field of industry. It is true that some educational theorists have but 
little use for plans and devices, but without them their theories can 
not well be put into practice. 

Various plans and devices have been and are being tried so that 
children may progress through school according to their individual 
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ability and industry. None of the plans of individual instruction, 
however, is so individualistic that a child is made independent of 
every other child in school. Any plan of individual instruction that 
would tend to break down the community life of the school or that 
would tend to prevent the socialization of the child should not receive 
serious consideration. 

Among the plans for making better provision for the individual 
are ability grouping, the Winnetka and Dalton plans, and the Miller 
and Morrison contract plans. 

Ability grouping has become so common that it may no longer be 
considered an experiment. It, however, has not entirely solved the 
problem of providing for individual differences, and no doubt much 
more can be done to improve the plan or technique. Ability group- 
ing for each grade is no doubt a great improvement over the old 
plan of placing children of all degrees of ability and industry in the 
same class. There should, however, be ability grouping within each 
class of 30 or 40 pupils for the different subjects. The plan of arrang- 
ing as many subjects as possible to come at the same time, so that 
pupils may interchange classes in different subjects, is a solution that 
has been suggested. The departmental and platoon plans of organi- 
zation make it possible for a pupil in the fourth grade who, for 
example, can do fifth-grade arithmetic, to have his recitations in this 
subject with a fifth-grade teacher, or if he can do only third-grade 
arithmetic to report to a third-grade teacher for this subject. 

The Winnetka and the Dalton plans are so well known that no 
description of them in this chapter is necessary. No doubt more 
tested experiments regarding them are needed. Many cities are 
making trial of one or both of these plans. Eighty-five cities report 
that they have within the past two years introduced one or both 
of these plans or some modification of them in one or more schools. 

Several schools report that certain standards must be attained by 
all pupils before passing on to new work, the time of completion 
depending upon the ability and the industry of the pupil. The 
high-school principal of Auburn, Me., in his report to the superin- 
tendent of schools of that city, explaining a plan in operation in the 
English department, says: 


The teachers of English this year have been laying out their work in mini- 
mum, median, and maximum requirements. All work has to be done at least 
90 per cent perfect for a pupil to receive any rank or credit for it. Many 
pupils who formerly drifted along with the class have accepted their job and 
settled down to its accomplishment. As soon as the bright pupil passes his 
minimum test, he goes on to work which requires less supervision of the teacher 
and more initiative on his part. The slow pupils get satisfaction from a 
greater mastery of their work and there is a general improvement in their 
habits of study. * * * ‘The assignments in Hnglish are mimeographed and 
given to the individual pupil, so that he can vrogress independently of his fellow 
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classmates if he chooses, But he must master the lowest assignment before 
he attacks the median or maximum. 

This procedure requires the same degree of perfection but permits 
the standards to be attained at different rates. Under the usual 
plan, children making as low as 65 or 70 per cent may be promoted 
along with those making a grade of 95 per cent. Just how thor- 
oughly a subject should be learned before a pupil is given a new 
assignment or promoted to another grade is a question that needs 
careful experimental study, but it would seem that in school work, 
as in other work, quality should be the criterion. If a certain neces- 
sary standard can not be attained in a day and can be in two days, 
it would seem that two days should be taken for the work before 
passing on to something new; or, still better, the assignments should 
be so differentiated that they may be completed day by day. At least 
work should not be skimmed over for a semester and then a pupil be 
required to repeat. 

In addition to the foregoing plans for providing for individual 
differences the following may be mentioned: Coaching laggards, 
special classes, supervised study, differentiated curricula, differen- 
tiated assignments, and intensive study of problem cases. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Many cities have prepared courses of study in safety education. 
Most of these courses are not confined to teaching children how to 
avoid street accidents, but treat safety in its broader sense of pro- 
tection to life and health not only as an individual but as a com- 
munity matter. No doubt much of the subject matter for safety 
instruction falls under the head of “civics” and “health.” Sinco 
city government is organized largely for the protection of life, 
health, and property, safety instruction can well be given in connec- 
tion with the study of the various safety agencies of the city and 
with the study of the best ways of aiding the police, health, and 
other city officers in making the city a safe place in which to live. 

The courses in safety are usually designed to correlate with most 
of the subjects taught in the elementary schools. As an illustration 
of what is done in this regard, the following is quoted from a recent 
report of the superintendent of schools of Kansas City, Mo.° 

During the year 1926-27 a committee of the curriculum revision department 
and the safety council began preparing a course of study to which much care- 
ful consideration was given. The course is designed to correlate with the 
regular subjects of the elementary schools, and furnishes material which may 
be used in teaching the standard subjects of the curriculum without giving 
any special time to safety instruction as a separate subject. By the constant 
use of this material it is hoped that no time will be lost from teaching the 


* Report of the superintendent of schools, Kansas City, Mo., 1921-1927, p. 20. 
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regular subject matter, but habits of safety may be developed which will cause 
the children unconsciously to act in such a way as to minimize the number of 
accidents. 

Many teachers have found that the materials and situations avail- 
able in safety instruction afford a good opportunity of motivating 
the work of practically all the subjects in the elementary-school 
curriculum, that the subject matter for safety instruction lends 
itself to the project method, and that it can be taught in a practical 
way through various kinds of safety clubs.. Among the organiza- 
tions of this kind are junior safety councils, safety patrols, civic 
leagues, all of which afford a valuable means of putting into prac- 
tice the priniciples learned in the classroom. 

The following is quoted from the 1926-27 report of the superin- 
tendent of schools of Lakewood, Ohio, to show how safety instruc- 
tion may be correlated with other subjects: 

During the year 1926-27 all the departments in senior high school have 
emphasized safety education. The art department by means of poster proj- 
ects; the English department by means of oral and written compositions and 
editorials in the school publications; the science department with instruction 
about contagious diseases, sanitation, infected foods, and water; the history 


department by means of studies and surveys of local condition, have all com- 
bined in the teaching of safety. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Visual instruction is to-day one of the most discussed methods of 
teaching. The wide interest in this subject is due largely to the popu- 
larity and the educational possibilities of the moving picture. Visual 
instruction, however, involves other visual aids, such as maps, charts, 
graphs, models, exhibits, flat pictures, stereographs, and stereopticon 
slides. All of these aids are receiving attention as never before, but 
the chief experiments and chief interests in visual instruction are at 
present centered around the moving picture. _ 

Many experiments have been made, the results of which leave no 
doubt as to the value of the teaching film in the classroom. One of 
the recent investigations, from which practical results may be ex- 
pected, is that conducted under the direction of Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, Dr. Frank E. Freeman, and Dr. Ben Wood. Twelve city 
school systems were invited to cooperate in the experiment. These 
cities, selected from various sections of the country, were Newton, 
Mass.; Rochester, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, Ill.; Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Denver, Colo.; Oakland, Calif.; San Diego, Calif.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Winston-Salem, N. C.; and New York, N. Y. 

The experiment involved about 12,000 children in the elementary 
and junior high school grades. Two groups of children, equal in 
number, from similar home environments and social conditions in life 
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and of the same intellectual level were under instruction. One group 
received instruction without the use of films and the other group with 
their use. 

The complete report of the investigation has not been issued at 
this writing, but Doctor Freeman and Doctor Wood have reported, 
according to a circular issued by the Eastman Teaching Films 
(Inc.), Rochester, N. Y., that enough evidence has been revealed to 
warrant the continuance of the production of classroom films. They 
said: 


Our own observation of the classes in operation with and without the films 
convinces us that the films contribute elements to the experiences of the chil- 
dren which it is difficult and often impossible to secure by any other method 
available to the school. : 

This preliminary survey indicated that the teachers are much pleased with 
films as instruments of instruction, that they consider these particular films to 
be excellent, and that it is their judgment that films should be made perma- 
nently available to the schools. This is our opinion, based on the testimony of 
the teachers and on our observation of the classroom work. 

We are convinced that the production of these films, together with the guides 
(each film is accompanied by a teacher’s guide to the subject), and further pro- 
duction of other films, makes a decidedly valuable contribution to educational 
procedure. The indication is that there is a strong demand for properly 
planned and well-organized educational motion pictures of the character used 
in this experiment. 


That there is a wide interest in the use of films is evidenced by the 
fact that no high school is considered fully equipped unless it has one 
or more motion-picture machines. In several cities projecting ma- 
chines have been installed in practically all their school buildings. 

In Detroit the film program— 


this year reached 80 elementary schools, 12 high schools, 12 intermediate schools, 
20 evening schools, 25 summer schools, Detroit Teachers College, and the College 
of the City of Detroit. The film library now consists of 400 reels covering the 
various divisions of instruction. The frequency of use of these tilms on a foot- 
age basis was approximately 18,000,000 feet and the total number of children 
seeing the films was approximately 1,500,000. In addition to the regular 
programs, a specia] film program on dental education reached 85,000 children. 


In addition to the film service in Detroit— 


there are now 100,000 slides in the various school libraries and 20,000 slides in 
the department library. The slides in the department library were reserved 
and booked in accordance with the school requests. The frequency of use of the 
department slides was 170,000.° 

Naturally many difficulties have arisen to militate against the prac- 
tical use of moving pictures. Among these may be mentioned the 
cost of equipment and the difficulty of procuring films sufficiently 
coordinated with the subjects taught in the classroom. Compara- 
tively few teachers have been trained to use films to supplement their 


6 Righty-fifth annual report of the Detroit public schools, 1928, 
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instruction with the textbooks. The care and distribution of films 
has been a problem, but many cities have solved this by organized 
visual education departments. These departments, however, have 
many other duties, such as adapting visual education to the course of 
study and selecting visual aids. It is evident that many administra- 
tive problems, as well as teaching problems, have arisen in connection 
with the use of motion pictures and other means of visual instruction. 

What changes in teaching method or what changes in school organi- 
zation will result from the introduction of teaching films can not well 
be foreseen, but changes in methods of instruction may be expected. 
Judging from the general interest in visual instruction and from the 
results reported, it is safe to predict that within a few years teaching 
films as well as other visual aids will be considered as necessary a 
part of the equipment of schools as are textbooks, maps, and 
dictionaries. 

THE PLATOON SCHOOL 


The movement to organize platoon or work-study-play schools has 
within recent years been rapidly going forward. The growth of this 
type of organization was at first very slow. The first platoon school 
was organized in Bluffton, Ind., in 1902, and the second in Gary, Ind., 
in 1907. From 1907 to 1913 four other cities—Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Kansas City, Mo., New Castle, Pa., and Sewickley, Pa.—organized 
15 schools on the platoon plan or on some modification of it; from 
1914 to 1920, 35 other cities organized 148; and from 1921 to 1925, 
53 more cities organized platoon schools. By April, 1925, 93 cities 
in 30 States had the platoon plan in one or more schools; by Febru- 
ary, 1927, the number had increased to 115 cities; and by January, 
1929, 153 cities in 38 States had organized one or more platoon 
schools. In all, there are 850 platoon schools in the 154 cities, an 
increase of 110 schools since 1927, when there were 740 such schools 
in the 115 cities. The percentage of increase of the number of cities 
having the platoon organization from 1925 to 1927 was 23.7, and from 
1927 to 1929 it was 33. 

No doubt the slow growth of the platoon school before 1920 was 
due to the fact that many persons had formed a wrong conception 
of it or wanted more proof of the value of the new plan of organi- 
zation. Visitors rushing into a platoon school and rushing out of 
one would often carry away with them some incidental facts to help 
prove their preconceived notions of the plan. The big idea back of 
it was not always grasped. Defects that were trivial and that could 
be easily remedied were overemphasized. The big idea of providing 
a program of work, study, and play was too often overlooked; also 
the fact that the modern city had grown up largely for the conven- 
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ience of adults, and that the city child, especially the child living in 
a congested section of the city, had been deprived of opportunities for 
work and play, which are so essential in a child’s education. 

As already indicated a few of the smaller cities at first: experi- 
mented with the platoon school. When its possibilities were realized 
several of the larger cities began to introduce platoon schools cau- 
tiously. Pittsburgh, Pa., and Detroit, Mich., were among these. So 
successful were the schools first organized in these two cities that 
others were instituted as rapidly as possible. Now Pittsburgh has 
75 and Detroit 110 schools on the plan. The success of the platoon 
schools in Gary, and later in Pittsburgh and Detroit, caused many 
other cities to study the plan and finally to organize at least one 
platoon school to see how it would work. 

Some cities, however, have made no attempt to adopt the platoon 
plan, for their boards of education have not been convinced of its 
need or value. In some cities the school buildings may not be 
adapted for platoon schools, but often old buildings can be so re- 
modeled, at very little expense, that platoon schools can be organized. 
Teachers who are entirely absorbed in teaching from textbooks often 
do not favor the platoon or work-study-play school, saying that the 
three R’s will be neglected and that there will be too many distrac- 
tions, and that there will be too much confusion in the school build- 
ings when classes are changing. Where teachers are opposed to the 
plan the superintendent of schools can not well undertake to intro- 
duce it with any hope of its being a success. The usual procedure, 
when experimenting with the plan, has been to organize at first a 
platoon school in a building where the teachers are at least willing 
to give the scheme a fair trial for a few years. 

Although no nation-wide scientific study regarding the efficiency of 
the platoon plan of school organization has been made, the conclu- 
sions of those who have had to do with the organization of such 
schools are that: (1) The three R’s are as well taught, and that 
music, art, nature study, and the other so-called special subjects 
are better taught and as well coordinated with other subjects as in 
the nonplatoon schools; (2) school buildings that have gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, and workrooms and playgrounds will, when organized 
on the platoon plan, accommodate about one-third more children 
than when organized on the nonplatoon plan; (3) the cost of operat- 
ing a platoon school is no more than the cost of operating a non- 
platoon school. 

Quotations from several sources are introduced as examples of the 
conclusions reached by those who have made actual trial of the pla- 
toon plan. William E, Putnam, director of research of the public 
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schools of Birmingham, Ala., writing of the enriched curriculum, 
says: 


The enrichment of the curriculum is one of the ideals which underlie the 
philosophy of the platoon school, Some of the facts which have been proved 
by the Birmingham school authorities in support of this statement are that: (1) 
It makes for better teaching, because each teacher is responsible for fewer 
subjects; (2) the pupil is given the advantage of different personalities, and 
this enriches his knowledge of people and makes the transition from grade to 
grade easier, since the same teachers handle the special subjects for all grades; 
(3) the school is socialized through the special activities and through the neces- 
sary freedom from autocrati¢ discipline; (4) each school is enabled to work 
out a program that meets its local needs." 


Mr. Putnam also shows that the school buildings on the platoon 
plan are used much more effectively : 


From a recent study of the capacity of 28 elementary-school buildings for 
white children under the former, or traditional, plan and under the present 
platoon plan of organization, it is shown that the capacity of these buildings 
is 17 per cent larger under the platoon plan than under the traditional plan. 
This means an increase in capacity of approximately 2,700 pupils. At the per 
pupil building cost of $523, this reorganization has resulted in a saving in 
building investment of nearly $900,000 since its adoption. These figures are 
presented to show that the administration in the past six years has not been 
unmindful of the necessity of securing the greatest possible service and efficiency 
out of its school buildings, especially at a time when the unprecedented growth 
of the city has caused such a large congestion in the schools. 


Mr. G. O. Glough, professor of education, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Tex., and formerly superintendent of schools, 
Tyler, Tex., writing of the reorganization of the schools of Tyler, 
says regarding building costs: 

In order to offer manual training and home economics in the ward schools, 
under the traditional plan, additions would have had to be made to four ward- 
school buildings. 'The estimated cost was $77,224. The overcrowded condition 
of the ward schools was relieved by transferring the seventh grade to the high 
school and introducing the platoon program in the ward school, which made 
additions to the ward-school buildings unnecessary. An expenditure of only 
6,660 was necessary to provide for the special subjects of a platoon program 
in the new high-school building. Therefore the buildings provided for the 
new organization cost $70,564 less than would have been necessary to provide 
for an expanded curriculum for the seventh grade under the traditional plan.* 


Mr. Clough also points out that the cost of instruction under the 
new organization is comparatively less than under the old and that 
the curriculum has been expanded and enriched. 

A study made in Denver, Colo., and reported by Homer W. Ander- 
son, deputy superintendent of the Denver schools, shows that the 
average cost per pupil based on membership for the six platoon 
schools in Denver was for the 2-year period, 1925-1927, $69.86, and 


7The Platoon School, October, 1927, p. 36, 
SIbid., 1928, p. 129. 
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for six nonplatoon schools $72.63, or a $2.77 lower annual per pupil 
cost on the platoon type of school.? 

The results claimed for this type of organization can not be ignored 
by any school superintendent or board of education when it is plan- 
ning a school-building program. As one of the attempts to help solve 
the educational problems created by the modern city, the platoon or 
work-study-play plan should be carefully studied by boards of educa- 
tion before they conclude that gymnasiums, auditoriums, and other 
special facilities are too expensive to be included in elementary-school 
buildings and before they conclude that the traditional or nonplatoon 
plan is better than the platoon plan. 


THE VISITING TEACHER 


The number of cities employing visiting teachers, and the number 
of such teachers employed in the cities that have had departments of 
visiting teachers for several years are increasing. First adopted 
into the school systems of New York, Boston, and Hartford, Conn., 
in 1906-1907, the visiting-teacher activity has grown until, at the 
present time, there are 230 of such teachers in the city school systems 


of the United States, in 70 cities, scattered throughout 36 States of 


the Union." 

The increase in the number of visiting teachers in some of the 
larger cities during the past two years is of interest. For example, 
the number of such teachers in Rochester, N. Y., in 1926 was 16; in 
1928 there were 21; the number in New York City in 1926 was 22; in 
1928 there were 29; and in Dayton, Ohio, where the school board 
established a visiting teachers bureau as a part of the administrative 
department in 1926, with a director in charge, at which time there 
were 7 visiting teachers, in 1928 there were 10 teachers, with a director 
in charge. 

With regard to the function of the visiting teacher in the school 
organization, the following is from a report of the director of visiting 
teachers of Dayton, Ohio, published in the yearbook of the principals 
and supervisors association of that city in 1928: 

To discover the cause of the child’s failure to grasp the opportunity that 
benevolent school boards have planned. 

To confer with the parents, enlisting their cooperation when the child shows 
signs of falling below the school’s standards of scholarship or conduct. 

To try to adjust many home conditions whereby more favorable conditions 
will be attained in regard to school work, conduct, attendance, and interest. 

Te interpret the school purposes and ideals to parents, thus securing a 


greater amount of much desired cooperation on the part of each toward the 
other. 


°The Platoon School, December, 1928, p. 173. 
The Recerder, a bulletin of visiting-teacher work, 1928. 
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To secure and record family history, personal history, and past and present 
performances of all children coming to her attention. 

To aid in securing better school adjustment for all misfits in the broad 
interpretation of the word. 

To secure personal and social information in regard to the child and bring 
it to the teacher and principal, so that it will make for better understanding 
of the child. 

To try to find causes of unusual misconduct and endeavor to remedy the 
condition, either by influence with the child or the parents or both. 

To cooperate with every outside agency to the highest degree, that all possi- 
ble forces may be assembled toward individual and social betterment. 

To analyze the child’s social environment, home, and neighborhood. 


Regarding the qualifications of the visiting teacher, the Dayton 
yearbook continues: 


It would be necessary for the visiting teacher to have experience as a 
teacher if she is to understand the teacher’s work and interpret it to others. 
* * * Two years of normal training are required before a teacher is con- 
sidered adequately prepared for teaching in the grades, and four years are 
considered better. * * * 

If the visiting teacher is to work with junior high school teachers, she should 
be required to understand the work of that teacher and the problems peculiar 
to adolescent youth, and she must have the same academic training as that 
teacher. The senior high school teacher is required to have four years of 
college work. The visiting teacher should also be required to have the four 
years’ training. 

The visiting teacher must be. able to study and analyze the needs of the 
individual child that she may more intelligently meet those needs. This would 
demand that she be qualified as a social worker, having at least one year's 
experience in that special field. 


Some city school systems are replacing the probation officer by the 
visiting teacher. The following is from the 1927-28 report of the 
superintendent of schools of Peoria, IIL: 


To-day we have the probation officer replaced by the visiting teacher. If the 
child is not in school, instead of sending an officer of the law after him, a sym- 
pathetic member of the teaching staff is sent to the home to inquire concerning 
the cause. Many times he discovers that the parents did not know of the 
child’s absence. Knowing his work, he immediately establishes a bond between 
the school and the home, and together they solve the problem. In the future 
the solving of the compulsory attendance law in that home is easier and the 
schools have won a friend. A school that handles its attendance work in this 
manner is keeping step with the best in educational progress. 


Judging from various other reports regarding visiting teachers, 


they are doing an important work in the schools that can not be done 
by the regular teacher nor by the attendance officers. 


J 


CHAPTER V 
RURAL EDUCATION 


By KATHERINE M. Cook 
Chief, Division of Rural Education, Office of Education 


ConTENTS.—Centralization and long-term programs of achievement—Centralizing tenden- 
cies in State and county administration—Rural secondary education—Local super- 
vision of instruction—The teaching staff—Curriculum construction and revision— 
Library service to rural schools—Special plans affecting progress in representative 
States—Bibliography. 


The goal toward which we appear to be moving in rural education 
at the close of the biennial period 1927-28 is that of equalization of 
educational opportunity within each of the several States. The 
most significant and generally accepted means of achieving it is 
apparently through increasing emphasis on the promotion of cen- 
tralizing and coordinating tendencies. These tendencies are affect- 
ing education in all of its important phases. 

In efforts to secure progressive legislation affecting rural education 
the several central agencies, State departments of education, State 
teachers’ associations, or both in cooperation, the State institutions 
of higher learning, have assumed active and aggressive leadership in 
a number of States. ‘The added prestige accompanying such coordi- 
nated leadership, the facilities thereby made available for studies 
and investigations of educational administrative situations within 
and without the State, the opportunities thus furnished for wider 
and more intelligent dissemination of information to the public 
concerning the programs proposed—all have proved stimulating to 
public interest and effective in securing results. These centralized 
and usually cooperative efforts have generally superseded the spas- 
modic efforts on the part of individuals and small localized groups 
upon which dependence has been placed in the past. 

Centralizing tendencies particularly significant to rural schools 
are: The assumption of increased responsibility of the State unit 
for the support of local school systems; the correlative and often 
parallel practice of setting up increasingly higher standards which 
all schools, or those participating in the distribution of State funds, 
are expected to meet; and the rapidly growing movement to estab- 
lish or increase State equalizing funds. 

Centralizing professional leadership and supervision of school 
practice in State departments is a logical result of the evolution of 
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these departments into efficient professional organizations which has 
been in progress for a number of years. Its influence on the rural 
schools is of moment because their situation is such that they are and 
have been far more in need of professional stimulation than urban 
schools. Rural schools profit, therefore, by the professional direction 
of all specialized types which is offered by enlarged State education 
staffs. In the large, however, it is because of the added staff of 
professional workers especially assigned to rural education that most 
effective progress is due. At the present time there are 172 rural- 
school supervisors (sometimes designated by other titles) who are 
members of the various State department staffs in the United States. 
Their work among the rural schools of their respective States has 
been of immeasurable value. 

The natural expectation that the centralizing tendencies adopted 
by State education officials and agencies would work themselves down 
into and through county and local administrative organizations is 
fulfilled, as is apparent from recent activities among local school 
units. Larger units of administration are being considered and dif- 
ferent types studied in practically all States in which the district and 
township units prevail. These activities are manifest in a number of 
different forms: In legislative programs prepared for presentation 
to the 1929 sessions of legislatures; in strengthening the established 
county administrative unit, as in Virginia and Arkansas; in provid- 
ing by special legislation for county organization of certain counties 
as in Texas and Minnesota; in the formation of increasingly larger 
consolidation units even to the extent of consolidating consolidated 
units previously formed; in the promotion of an increasing number 
of large rural secondary-school units; and in the established growth 
of consolidation now moving of its own momentum in many States. 

In the field of teacher training centralizing trends are indicated in 
a number of States by the formation of unified state-wide programs 
for all State teacher-preparing institutions. This movement is de- 
signed to coordinate the work of all agencies concerned with the 
teaching situation—such as pre-service and in-service training, place- 
ment, and certification. ‘These and other important movements of 
note will be briefly discussed in this chapter under the several appro- 
priate headings. 


CENTRALIZATION AND LONG-TERM PROGRAMS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


The centralization of responsibilities in education in State depart- 
ments of education, through legislation. and otherwise, the improved 
stability and prestige of these offices, and the longer tenure of the 
chief State school officer and his staff have led to the development of 
long-term programs for attacking difficult problems in rural educa- 
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tion from many angles. These programs replace sporadic efforts 


formerly prevalent which, however excellent in themselves, are not 
sufficiently coordinated adequately to reach the evil of inefficiency. 
Such efforts have the additional weakness of being subject to con- 
stant change with the different points of view resulting from suc- 
cessive administrative changes. Insistent and continuing attacks 
extending over a period of years on a series of problems rather than 
one or two isolated ones at a time appear to be the most satisfactory 
method so far practiced of building up a State school system and 
keeping pace with the demands of a changing social organization. 

Systematic programs, long-term and immediate, for the improve- 
ment of rural education in all of its different phases, are now in 
operation or in process of development in a number of States. Many 
have been in operation long enough for their effects to be apparent 
and measurable in a careful survey of the education situation of 
state-wide scope. As illustrative of such programs an account of three 
now under way in North Carolina, Louisiana, and New York are 
appended to this chapter. They were prepared by the State officials 
concerned in the respective States. Limitations in the scope of the 
chapter prevent full treatment of any one State program, but it is 
believed that even the brief abstracts appended will sufficiently eluci- 
date the point at issue. 


CENTRALIZING TENDENCIES IN STATE AND COUNTY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Fundamental changes in school administrative organization, State 
and county, even though the need is widely acknowledged, are not 
easily attained. Usually they require extensive legislative action and 
come only as the result of concerted efforts in securing favorable 
public opinion extending over a period of years. Events of the 
biennium indicate that sentiment favorable to an administrative or- 
ganization which makes possible more nearly adequate support and 
professional administration of schools in small towns and rural com- 
munities is growing and that these subjects have received more care- 
ful study and aroused wider public interest than ever before. 

Relatively few fundamental changes in administrative organiza- 
tion, State, county, or district, through legislation are reported for 
the biennium. Constitutional amendments permitting reorganiza- 
tion of the State boards of education were authorized in Virginia and 
Texas. The exact composition of the new boards and definition of 
functions will be fixed by later legislative sessions, ‘The constitu- 
tional amendment advocated in California providing for a change in 
the selection of the chief State school officer from election at large to 
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appointment by the State board of education failed to receive ap- 
proval of the people at the general election. 

Certain sweeping changes in administrative practice or in methods 
of school support are contemplated in legislative programs prepared 
during the biennium for presentation to the 1929 legislative sessions 
in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and Georgia. These programs are 
the result of state-wide studies directed or cooperated in by State 
education authorities and agencies. In Kansas a school code commis- 
sion authorized by the legislature of 1927 has been actively at work 
not alone on the formation of a program but on the creation of public 
sentiment in favor of the changes proposed. In Missouyi a long- | 
time program for securing administrative changes affecting school 
support, units of administration, secondary education, etc., began 
some years ago. It will materialize in a request for definite legisla- 
tive action in 1929. 

SCHOOL FINANCING 


The most notable progress in State administration and that which 
has affected the largest number of States has been concerned with 
financing rural schools, especially in securing more State funds for 
school support. Alabama and Arkansas have apparently been par- 
ticularly successful during the past two years in securing legislation 
and increased appropriations for carrying out the plans involved. 
Recent legislation provides in ‘Alabama $900,000 annually to be known 
as “The State equalization fund for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities in public schools.” It is the purpose to provide with this 
fund additional State aid for rural schools, libraries, normal schools, 
and elementary and secondary education in the State. Six hundred 
thousand dollars is to be used by the State board of education for 
establishing a minimum term of seven months. 

In Arkansas a State revolving loan fund has been created to aid 
school districts in repairing, erecting, and equipping school build- 
ings. In addition the permanent school fund was increased, a State 
equalization fund of approximately a million and a half was created, 
and the State board of education was authorized to fix a minimum 
school term and minimum salary schedule for teachers. California 
authorized State aid for schools for the children of migratory 
laborers engaged in seasonal industries in the rural districts of the 
State. In Delaware a $1,000,000 appropriation was made for each 
year of the past biennium to assist districts in building school- 
houses. It was also provided in Delaware that four-fifths of license 
or franchise fees received by the State tax department be paid into 
the State treasury to be used by the State board of education for the 
support of public schools, 
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Among the States which have provided revenue from sources other 

than property tax during the biennium are Louisiana which has 
recently established a State tax on malt sirup; Georgia which pro- 
vided an equalization fund of $1,000,000 through a tax on gasoline 
and kerosene; Montana, in which an equalizing fund was created 
utilizing the proceeds of an oil tax, and metal mines tax; Florida, 
which reports increased State funds for rural schools through the 
proceeds of a gas tax, interest on State funds deposited in banks, as 
well as a fourth of a mill property tax; Oklahoma, which appropri- 
ated a million and a half in 1927 to aid weak schools from an equali- 
zation fund derived from 25 per cent of the revenue tax on oil, gas, 
and other minerals; and Wyoming which provided through recent 
legislative action that 3314 per cent of royalties on oil, gas, or 
minerals be paid into the State treasury and credited to the land 
income fund for the benefit of schools. 
- In North Carolina the legislature authorized the issue of State 
bonds to the amount of two and one-half millions for a special build- 
ing fund to be lent to county boards of education, and authorized 
the issue of State bonds for more than two million for permanent 
improvement of State colleges and normal schools. Vermont reports 
revised and increased State aid for rural schools. Michigan through 
a State appropriation provided an equalizing fund of $1,000,000 to 
be distributed to districts having excessive tax rates. In Tennessee 
the legislature authorized State bonds of $1,000,000 for building and 
repairing rural schoolhouses, Virginia appropriated in 1927 $625,- 
000 for each year of the biennium 1927-28 for State aid to rural 
schools. In Wisconsin a new method of school support became oper- 
ative in 1927 the main purpose of which is more nearly to equalize 
educational opportunities. In Massachusetts the basis of distribution 
of the equalizing fund was changed during the past year from that 
of property valuation to the proportion of the State tax paid by 
each town. 

Perhaps the most encouraging factor in the whole matter of 
changes in methods of school support is the fact that the problems 
involved are approached as a result of careful study of educational 
needs and financial resources of the State and its school units. An 
excellent illustration of the “scientific” approach to the solution of 
financing schools through State participation while preserving local 
responsibility and initiative is offered in the work of a commission on 
revision and recodification of the schooo! laws relating to financing 
education in Connecticut. A brief abstract of the report of the com- 
mission is appended to this chapter. It is illustrative of good prac- 
tice. The principles involved may be applied in other States, and 
the method suggested for measuring ability to support schools is 
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unusual and interesting. An account is appended also of the three 
steps in New York’s program of financial aid to rural schools. It 
explains the systematic progress in State school financing extending 
over a period of years. . 


PROGRESS IN STATE SUPERVISION 


Legislation is by no means the only method of progress in admin- 
istrative practice. Significant results in rural education accompany 
high-grade professional leadership which more and more as the years 
pass is exercised by chief State school officers and their staffs. Two 
developments of importance illustrating the prevailing attitude of 
these officers toward acceptance of responsibility for improving the 
efficiency of all schools within their respective States occurred 
during the biennium. A new departure was established by the 
National Council of State Superintendents and Commissioners of 
Education in its decision to hold annually separate conferences for 
concentrated discussion of special problems of moment to chief 
State school officers and their departments. Topics relating to the 
present situation in rural schools, their support and improvement, 
made up in large part the program of the 1928 conference. That 
increasingly fruitful services to rural education will ultimately result 
from these conferences seems a foregone conclusion. 

The other development noted was brought to light during the 
biennium as a result of a study recently completed in the Bureau 
of Education concerning rural-school supervision as conducted by 
State departments of education. The study concerns the number, 
salaries, and functions of the State department staff members 
assigned to this field. 

The present conception of supervision of rural schools as a func- 
tion of State departments of education is of comparatively recent 
development. State rural-school supervision began as an inspectorial 
function connected with the distribution of State aid or with the 
State’s responsibility for compliance by local units with certain 
legislative requirements, such as those concerned with sanitation, 
school building standards, and the like. While inspection continues, 
it is no longer the major function of State supervision. At the 
present time the improvement of school practice, administrative, 
supervisory, and instructional, is generally considered the main objec- 
tive of State rural-school supervisors. The study to which reference 
has been made, tracing the development of State rural-school super- 
vision from 1916 to 1928, points out that there were in 1916, 46 State 
rural-school supervisors, inspectors, or agents in 26 States; in 1922 
the numbers had increased, respectively, to 118 such officers in 33 
States; at the present time there are 172 State department staff 
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members assigned to rural education in 38 States. Since 1916 there 
has been a steady increase in the number of States employing such 
officials and in the number of persons so employed in each State, 
with two exceptions—Colorado and South Dakota. Each of these 
States lost its rural supervisor in 1926, due to local exigencies for 
which the educationa! forces apparently were not responsible. 

Coincident with the increase in the number of States and of staff 
members having assignments to rural education and of equal impor- 
tance is the increase in the salaries paid. The number of rural super- 
visors receiving salaries in the higher ranges of salaries paid by State 
departments is constantly growing and substantial increases have 
been attained in maximum salaries. The total expenditures for 
rural-school supervision in State departments of education practi- 
cally doubled in the 6-year period from 1922 to 1928, while the 
number of States employing such supervisors during the same period 
increased from 33 to 38. 

The study states also that comparisons among the membership of 
the staffs of State departments indicate that supervisors assigned to 
rural schools are as well paid and as well qualified professionally 
as other members of the staff. This, of course, is to be expected. 
Only the fact that similar conditions have not always characterized 
rural-school positions in the past accounts for special mention here 
of this particular form of equalization of educational opportunity. 
Apparently it may now be considered as an established policy in 
State departments of education. The work of the officials assigned 
to rural education, it is pointed out in the study, is concerned chiefly 
with promoting State policies in rural education, supervision of 
administrative practice, supervision of instruction, general advisory 
and research service, and inspection. The tendency is decidedly to 
emphasize the professional leadership and instructional supervisory 
phases of the work of the rural-school officers. Less and less emphasis 
is placed on inspection, more and more on systematic supervision. 
There is increasingly concerted effort toward carrying out definite 
State programs and less toward a cursory type of visitation. More 
and more members of State departments of education assigned to 
rural education are professional leaders. 


CHANGES AFFECTING LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


A number of States, including several in the Central group and in 
the Middle West in which the district is the unit of administration, 
are advocating changes in the district form of local administrative 
unit, affecting school support or control, or kind and quality of super- 
vision rendered. A larger unit, either some form of the county or 
a community type, is generally advocated. State teachers’ associa- 
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tions and State departments of education have been active in inform- 
ing the public of the weaknesses of the small district system and of 
the system of selecting county superintendents through popular vote 
which prevails in most of the district-unit States. Careful studies 
have been made of conditions due to many small district systems, the 
results of which have been widely disseminated, in California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and other States. 

In Pennsylvania, New York, Oklahoma, and Michigan reports 
from the State departments of education state that the present types 
of organization offer an outstanding problem in rural education. In 
Michigan a definite change is being considered affecting the selection 
and salary of county superintendents. 

During the past two years in California there has been put into 
operation a law, state-wide in effect, which provides that school sup- 
plies for rural elementary-school districts be purchased through the 
office of the county superintendent. An appreciable saving is re- 
ported from some counties through the operation of this law. The 
State department of Georgia reports that through county-wide con- 
solidations and the surrender on the part of many small districts of 
their independence it has been possible to strengthen and centralize 
several county systems. In Virginia recent legislation has 
strengthened the division boards of education and has centralized 
functions in school administration. Among the functions which the 
new law assigns to the boards of education is that of the appoint- 
ment of the superintendent. 

Surveys of educational conditions have been made during the bien- 
nium in a few counties in which extensive rural populations center 
around one large city. The reports of these studies have pointed out 
the advantages of the adoption of an administrative organization 
combining the city and county schools under unified control, offering 
the same quality of education facilities to both urban and rural 
children. Such surveys and recommendations were made in Jackson- 
ville and Duval County, Fla., and Chattanooga and Hamilton 
Counties, Tenn. Montgomery County and Montgomery City, Ala., 
have recently combined under the control of one board of education 
the schools which formerly constituted two systems, city and county. 

In Texas special legislation recently enacted applicable to three 
counties permits organization on the county-unit plan. 

In Minnesota the Session Laws of 1927 provide an optional plan 
by which counties may under certain conditions organize as one dis- 
trict with a county board of education in charge. Under provisions 
of this law Lake County has so organized, electing a county board of 
education of six members which will have the powers usually as- 
signed to “independent consolidated districts” in Minnesota, in- 
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cluding the authority to appoint a superintendent of schools. This 
is a new departure for Minnesota, though several large rural-school 
systems are now in operation. 

During the year a study of county superintendents’ salaries show- 
ing increases since 1922 was made in the Bureau of Education. 
Comparisons were made also with salaries paid city superintendents 
on a population basis. This study shows that median salaries paid 
county superintendents in the United States as a whole have in- 
creased approximately $500 since 1922; that fewer States and fewer 
counties are now classified among those paying particularly low 
salaries—less than $500 and between $500 and $1,000, and that maxi- 
mum salaries have been increased by amounts ranging from $500 to 
$5,000 in 29 States. 

Commendable as is this improvement in salaries paid county 
superintendents when comparisons are made within the group, com- 
parisons made in the study between salaries of county and city 
superintendents reveal significant disparities. Median salaries in 
each of the groups studied—i. e., counties and cities having a popu- 
lation of from 2,500 to 5,000, 5,000 to 10,000, 10,000 to 30,000, and 
30,000 to 100,000—are decidedly in favor of cities. Still more strik- 
ing is the difference in the number of superintendents receiving the 
higher salaries in each of the groups studied. Only one of 116 
superintendents in counties of 2,500 to 5,000 population receives a 
salary as high as the median salary paid the 482 superintendents in 
cities of like population; of the second group, counties and cities 
ranging in population from 5,000 to 10,000, only 3 county superin- 
tendents out of 266 reach or exceed the median salary paid city 
superintendents in the same population group; in the third group, 
10,000 to 380,000 population, over half the city superintendents as 
compared to less than 2 per cent of the county superintendents receive 
more than $4,600, and in the fourth group, counties and cities having 
a population of from 30,000 to 100,000, only 4 county superin- 
tendents out of 97 receive as much as $6,000, while 73 per cent of the 
city superintendents receive $6,000 or more. 


CENTRALIZATION OF SMALL SCILOOLS AND DISTRICTS 


Voluntary centralization or consolidation of schools and school 
units as an effective and economical means of overcoming the defi- 
ciencies of small isolated schools continues to be favored by rural 
people and by education officials generally. In a number of States 
the consolidation movement has for years been promoted as a State 
policy and may be said now to have gained such momentum that 
relatively little additional stimulation or promotion is necessary. 
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The following statement from the report of the State Department of 
Education of Ohio is representative of activities of this kind in sev- 
eral States in which the greatest prog*ess has been reported during 
recent years: “ Consolidation has been the major project for the past 
10 years. During that period 1-room schools in this State have been 
reduced 4,000, or one a day on average.” 

Among other States which have reported an increase in the number 
of consolidated or centralized schools during the biennium are Ala- 
bama, Delaware, Louisiana, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas. Few or no additional centralized schools are 
reported, or the movement is more or less at a standstill, according to 
reports received, in Ilinois, lowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin. The reasons given for lack of progress are 
usually either that the topography of the country is unfavorable, as 
in Vermont; that there is a lack of sentiment for consolidation, as in 
Wisconsin and Illinois; or that economic conditions are unfavorable, 
as in North Dakota and Iowa. 

In a number of well-organized counties in the United States con- 
solidation on a county-wide plan has been achieved. This usually 
means that the topography, population, roads, etc., are carefully 
studied and a county-wide plan is drawn up, locating schools at stra- 
tegic points. This is the practice which has long been followed in 
city systems. The result in counties which have followed the plan 
is that few small 1-teacher schools remain, sometimes none, and that 
high-school facilities of standard quality in addition to those of the 
elementary grades are within walking or transporting distance— 
usually by public vehicle—of the homes of all children of school age. 
At least six States—Alabama, Indiana, Tennessee, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, and Ohio—report one or more counties within their respec- 
tive borders in which no 1-teacher schools are conducted. Many 
other counties in these and other States have reduced the number to 
the extent that the problems of the 1-teacher school are now a negli- 
gible factor in the educational system. 

Whether through the larger administrative unit (as in the severat 
county-unit States), through laws providing that systematic and 
approved county-wide plans be worked out before small consolida- 
tions are effected, as in North Carolina and Texas, or through super- 
vision or encouragement on the part of State departments of educa- 
tion for the promotion of larger units and more intelligent and 
forward-looking plans, the tendency is increasing toward larger con- 
solidation units. These larger units generally afford better school 
opportunities, both elementary and secondary, and are especially 
advantageous in promoting enriched curricula in rural high schools. 
The following statement from the State department of Alabama is 
typical of many contained in recent reports: “The size of con- 
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solidated schools in this State is increasing rapidly; in fact, the State 
department is encouraging larger consolidated units and is meeting 
with a hearty response from county boards of education and local 
communities.” 

Transportation continues to be a necessary and growing factor in 
school centralization. Improvement in roads and in efficiency and 
comfort of motor vehicles have brought large benefits to rural chil- 
dren. There has been considerable advance in recent years in the 
cost-accounting systems used by districts furnishing transportation, 
especially those furnishing it on a large scale. Pupil transportation 
is being reduced to a systematic business basis. Approximately one- 
third of the States now grant aid specifically for pupil transporta- 
tion. They are Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
The amount of State aid has been materially increased during the 
biennium in Delaware, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

As a measure of the increased service characteristic of the biennium 
and as typical of reports from many States the following compari- 
sons are given: Alabama reported 30,000 pupils transported in 
1925-26 at a cost of $560,000 as compared to 50,000 pupils in 1927-28 
at a cost of $750,000. In Delaware, the number of pupils transported 
increased 885 during the biennium, the expenditure, $22,485. In- 
crease in expenditure for transportation in Florida during the 
biennium is reported as $115,229; in Missouri, $19,796; and in New 
Jersey, $225.275. At the close of the biennium estimates made on 
incomplete returns indicate that there are approximately 17,000 con- 
solidated schools at the present time, including similar schools called 
by other names, and that the annual expenditure for transportation 
has reached the sum of $40,000,000. 

Legislation reported has been of minor importance. Laws relat- 
ing to transportation were revised in several States. Illinois, 
Nebraska, and West Virginia are examples. Their purpose is to 
extend the benefits of transportation at public expense over a wider 
territory and to children living at greater distances from a central 
school. Georgia in 1927 passed a law extending transportation possi- 
bilities to teachers as well as pupils. Larger State grants for pupil 
transportation were made in Delaware, Louisiana, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania and for the erection of school buildings in Alabama, 
Delaware, Georgia, and New York. Procedure for establishing con- 
solidations was revised in Alabama and Michigan. Consent of 
a majority of local trustees must be obtained in Alabama before 
county boards of education can consolidate two or more schools in 
the same district. Previously this regulation applied only to schools 


located in different districts. In Michigan signers of petitions for 
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proposed consolidations must own at least 50 per cent of the terri- 
tory involved in counties having a valuation of $50,000,000 or more. 

In three States, New York, Washington, and Utah, state-wide 
studies of transportation facilities and costs have been made under 
the direction of the State departments of education. 


RURAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Opportunities for obtaining a high-school education in rural com- 
munities have increased in number during the biennium and improved 
in quality. Recent statistics show that enrollments in rural high 
schools have increased 26.5 per cent over a 2-year period. This 
percentage increase approaches equality with that in high-school en- 
rollment for cities. In view of the continued migration to the cities 
and of large numbers of rural children transported to and enumer- 
ated in the city high schools, the increase is encouraging. It may 
be safely estimated that at the present time 1,150,000 boys and girls 
are enrolled in high schools in population centers of fewer than 
2,500, about 25 per cent of the rural youth 15 to 18 years of age. 
More than 70 per cent of similar age groups in urban areas are en- 
rolled in high schools. Statistics of the type cited indicate that the 
future dev elopment of high-school education, particularly that con- 
cerned with universalizing secondary-school opportunities should take 
place chiefly i in the country. 

The major problems in rural viesitiney education center round ac- 
cessibility and support. Those States in which the population is 
sparse and the administrative organization unfavorable (the district 
plan, for example) find that magnificent distances and poor roads 
add to and intensify the difficulties growing out of inadequate school 
support. In States in which the population is more concentrated and ° 
in which a larger unit of school control prevails the problem is in 
major part financial. Modern education facilities cost money. 
State equalizing funds, larger State maintenance funds, and special 
State aid are helping to solve the financial difficulties in a growing 
number of States. 

From the local point of view the solution of financial problems is 
dependent upon ability to centralize taxable wealth and school pop- 
ulation. The movement for consolidation has reached a point in 
many States that two or more consolidated units are being cen- 
tralized into one larger unit for secondary-school facilities. En- 
riched curricula and better qualified teachers, prohibitive in small 
units, are thereby becoming more and more available. Among States 
reporting notable progress in centralization for secondary schools 
Alabama, California, Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, Min- 
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nesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin are especially worthy of mention. 

During the biennium legislation was enacted providing payment of 
tuition of pupils living in a district not maintaining a high school, 
at State expense in Minnesota, at county expense in ‘Tennessee, 
at local district expense in North Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin (township). The New England States have for a 
number of years provided for the payment of tuition at public 
expense, either State or local, for attendants at high schools located 
in towns and cities. 

Payment of cost of transportation or board of pupils living in 
isolated sections from State funds and supplying dormitories for 
high-school pupils are other means of extending secondary educa- 
tion to children living in isolated communities. Among the States 
which report progress in furnishing free transportation to rural 
children are Delaware, Lllinois, Louisiana, Minnesota, and New 
Jersey. Montana, which has long used the dormitory system, reports 
it as a successful and growing method for providing high-school 
advantages to children in that State. Additional State aid for 
boarding as well as lodging expenses of pupils from rural commu- 
nities has recently been provided. Michigan provides for board at 
State expense as a means of making high schools available to rural 
children. Other States showing interest in special aid for boarding 
expenses or in the provision of dormitories for high-school pupils 
during the biennium are Alabama, California, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. An extensive study of dormitories 
in connection with public high schools for rural children in Montana, 
issued in February, 1927, as Bulletin 201 of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the University of Montana, is of interest in this 
connection. 

A few experiments with the extension of high-school instruction 
to rural children at their homes through correspondence courses, by 
itinerant teachers for small groups of children, and by a modified 
plan of individualized instruction are reported. These may hold 
promise for the future not now apparent. 

The effort to establish high schools within reasonable distance of 
farm children has inevitably led to a disproportionate number of 
small high schools with attendant large per capita expense and im- 
poverished offerings. At the end of the present biennium approxi- 
mately 34 per cent of the high schools in communities of 2,500 and 
fewer report 50 pupils or fewer enrolled; about three-fifths, 75 or 
fewer. A large number of these small high schools employ few 
teachers—43 per cent three or fewer; only 35 per cent employ more 
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than four teachers. This situation suggests the pertinent problems 
with which rural secondary education has grappled during the bi- 
ennium; improved organization and enriched curriculum offerings 
are the paramount considerations. 

Serious problems incident upon the small high-school organiza- 
tion have been pointed out recently by Prof. Joseph Roemer.’ Pro- 
fessor Roemer says: 

(1) With respect to teaching force the small high school means (@) exces- 
sive teaching load, (b) lower standards of teacher qualification and preparation, 
(c) poor distribution of teacher assignment. (2) In the matter of curriculum, 
it means (a) limited, (b) poorly arranged and unbalanced curricula with prac- 
tically no vocational offerings, and (¢c) unjustifiable requirements of pupils. 
(3) In building and equipment, (a) practically no working library; (0) very 
poor science equipment, if any; (c) little or no playground equipment, inade- 
quate or no gymnasium or auditorium facilities, are possible. (4) In instruc- 
tion the small high school means (a) poor quality because teachers can not 
specialize or are overloaded, and (0) little or no supervision. (5) Limited 
possibilities with respect to student and extracurricular activities because of 
insufficient numbers are inevitable. 

Among the most successful means reported for improving the qual- 
ity of rural secondary education are the following: Standardization, 
chiefly by State departments of education; reorganization on some of 
the several so-called junior high school plans in vogue; and further 
centralization. Among the States reporting progress during the bi- 
ennium in standardization are Nebraska, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania. Manuals containing suggestions on improved organization 
and administration or new curricula and program schedules par- 
ticularly adapted to small high schools recently issued in Alabama, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, and West Virginia, have 
been received in or reported to the Bureau of Education during the 
biennium. 

Establishment of junior high schools as a means of improving 
secondary education in rural areas is growing in favor. According 
to a recent check, 26 States have passed laws relating specifically to 
the junior high school and 32 State departments of public instruc- 
tion encourage this type of organization within their respective 
States. Recent statistics show that 12 per cent of the high schools 
in population centers of 2,500 or fewer are organized under the 
junior high school system enrolling 21.6 per cent of the pupils at- 
tending high school in such centers. Most of these schools are or- 
ganized as junior-senior high schools under the 2-4 or the 3-8 plan. 
The junior high school as an independent unit or associated with 
the elementary school only is comparatively infrequent in rural 
areas, but is showing growth in favorable sentiment. In a growing 


7 Peabody Journal of Education, July, 1928. 
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number of rural communities some type of junior high school organi- 
zation is formed as an intermediate step in a well-rounded scheme 
of high school or full elementary and secondary centralization. 

Outstanding studies which have appeared during the biennium 
in the field of junior high school education for rural communities 
are “ The Small High School,” by Prof. Francis T. Spaulding (Har- 
vard Studies in Education No. 9) and “The Rural Junior High 
School,” by Prof. Emery N. Ferriss (United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, bulletin, 1928, No. 28). 

Data recently collected in the Bureau of Education throw some 
light on the importance of consolidation in rural secondary educa- 
tion. According to a recent study 2,177, or 22 per cent, of the 9,876 
high schools operating in small population centers, are in villages 
ranging in population from 700 to 2,500; 1,047, or 11 per cent, of them 
are organized and controlled as county high schools; 3,284, or 33 per 
cent, are reported as organized under one of the various forms of 
high-school consolidation ; and 3,366, or 34 per cent, operate as rural 
or agricultural high schools and are located in the very small towns 
or in the open country. The study from which the above data were 
taken shows that nearly one-third of the high schools enrolling rural 
children are the result of consolidations and that consolidated schools 
are nation-wide in distribution. When the States are compared on 
the basis of the number of high-school consolidations, 20 stand out 
prominently. They are California, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin. The county high 
school is in most cases a way of centralizing rural high-school activi- 
ties. County high schools are most common in the Southern States 
in which the county is the administrative unit. 

Comparisons in size of consolidated high schools and district high 
schools located in the open country or in the very small towns (the 
two types of high schools most frequently found in purely rural en- 
vironments) illustrate the effect of consolidation as a means of 
improving rural secondary-school conditions; average enrollment of 
68 pupils is found in the former and 40 pupils in the latter. The 
centralized high schools employ an average of four teachers per 
school, have 841 volumes per school library, $74,200 invested in 
buildings and grounds, and $7,667 in furniture and equipment. In- 
dependent district-school systems in rural areas employ an aver- 
age of three teachers, own 594 volumes per school, and show 
$46,481 invested in buildings, and $4,585 in furniture and equipment. 
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The value of professional supervision of rural schools has received 
constantly growing recognition during the biennium. ‘This is evi- 
denced (1) by the increase in the number of States in which such 
supervision has been initiated; (2) by the extension of supervision to 
additional counties in several States in which it had an established 
place; (3) by the added emphasis placed on the strictly supervisory 
function of county superintendents in States in which there are no 
supervisory assistants; and (4) by the improvement in the quality 
of supervisory service rendered. An important development of this 
improvement is apparent in the inclusion in supervisory programs of 
more and better service adapted to the special needs of exceptional 
children in rural areas. 

At the close of the biennial period 1925-26 a decrease in the number 
of local rural supervisors and in the number of States and counties 
employing such officers was reported and the causes discussed. It 
was suggested at that time that the decrease was apparently tem- 
porary and not assignable either to lack of confidence in or failure 
of supervision. Developments during the biennium apparently 
justify this conclusion. Supervision has been established for the 
first time in Mississippi and Texas. In Mississippi a recent law 
provides for the expenditure of public funds and for State aid to 
employ primary supervisors in rural communities. “ Primary ” is 
apparently interpreted as elementary in this connection. So far, five 
counties in Mississippi have availed themselves of the provisions of 
the new law. Prospects are encouraging for extension within the 
next few years. In Texas funds recently made available are used for 
supervision in several counties. It seems probable that arrangements 
will be made at an early date for extension of supervision among the 
counties of this State. 

From Alabama, Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia, in- 
creases are reported in the number of supervisors employed or in 
the counties brought under supervision during the biennium. In 
Alabama, Virginia, and West Virginia, the increase in numbers has 
been marked. In Alabama an “ equaltzation of educational oppor- 
tunity plan” recently adopted provides funds to finance a project 
which contemplates one supervisor for each group of 75 teachers, 
Nineteen supervisors are reported as added to the force during the 
biennium. West Virginia added 17, and in Virginia the number 
of rural-school supervisors has almost doubled during the 2-year 
period. In Oklahoma and Arkansas interest in supervision has 
reached such a point that legislative sanction and State funds for 
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its support appear to be imminent. In Louisiana the newly acquired 
equalization fund of $1,500,000 is expected to extend supervision 
to parishes which, while favorable to the plan in the past, have been 
financially unable to support it. The total number of local rural- 
school supervisors reported at the close of 1928 is 818. This number 
does not include administrative officials, many of whom do much 
supervising, nor does it include supervisors who spend less than half 
time in the supervision of instruction. 

Despite considerable growth in the number of supervisors, the 
county superintendent is still the sole supervisory officer in the ma- 
jority of counties in the United States. The improvement of super- 
vision in these counties offers difficult problems which many State 
departments of education and State higher institutions of learning 
are making systematic efforts to solve. Among the States from 
which reports of such efforts have been recently received are Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, 

During the biennium an assistant in rural education has been added 
to the staff of the bureau of rural education of the State Department 
of Education in New York, whose time is devoted in large part to 
supervisory problems of the district superintendents. In Idaho two 
supervisors responsible to State normal schools and the State depart- 
ment of education have been added to those previously employed—a 
total of four assigned to the rural schools of the State. 

In North Dakota a plan somewhat resembling the Minnesota, 
Idaho, and Missouri plans was established during the biennium. 
Local rural-school supervisors have not been employed in that State. 
In 1926-27 deputy superintendents having both administrative and 
supervisory duties were employed in 12 of the 53 counties. At the 
beginning of the school year 1927 supervision under State direction 
was effected through the introduction of 11 State “demonstrators.” 
They spent one week at a school of instruction conducted at the 
State Teachers’ College at Mayville and seven succeeding weeks in 
the several counties of the State working with the rural schools. 
Three or four days were given to visiting schools with the county 
superintendents, followed by conferences of teachers, county-wide or 
in groups, usually of one day duration, devoted to demonstration 
teaching, planning opening exercises, and other teaching problems. 
Generally each county was divided into two districts for the purpose, 
though occasionally size or topography necessitated a larger number. 
The attendance of elementary teachers was compulsory. At the end 
of the period favorable reports were sent to the State superintendent 
from a large majority of the county superiniendents and teachers 
interested. As one result of the plan it seems reasonable to expect 
that county superintendents will have a new realization of the need 
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of more intensive supervision than they are able to give, including 
the possibility of “ follow-up” visitation, which only local super- 
visors can achieve. It may thus become a factor in bringing about 
the employment of full-time county-school supervisors in this State. 

States in which professional supervision is established report for 
the biennium a wider use of the results of research studies and an 
increasing number of such studies in which supervisors participate ; 
that renewed and more effective efforts are being made through in- 
service training of teachers by supervisors and through courses 
offered in higher institutions to improve the supervisory services of 
elementary-school principals; and that teachers’ meetings are be- 
coming an increasingly effective means of supervision through im- 
provements in the programs offered and the preparation made for 
them. North Carolina and New Jersey particularly report success in 
promoting supervision by principals. 

Reports from some States indicate that considerable attention is 
given to the improvement of teaching in the one and two teacher 
schools. In Connecticut primary supervisors (usually acting as as- 
sistants to other supervisors in the same district) report progress in 
promoting creative work, ability among children to work in informal 


- groups, activity projects, and in other modern teaching methods. In 


California an individualized instruction plan adapted to small rural 
schools is being carried out. In other States, of which North Caro- 
lina is an example, supervisors apparently center their attention on 
improving instruction in the consolidated schools. 

A study of the results of supervision was recently made in North 
Carolina under the direction of the State department of education 
in which supervisors and teachers participated. Some of the results 
pointed out in a report of this study follow: 


Scientific test results from seven supervised counties covering a period of 
three years for which well-trained rural supervisors had been employed in these 
counties show the average reading ability of the pupils was over a grade nearer 
standard and their work in arithmetic was nearly one grade higher than it was 
when these supervisors began their work. This means, for example, that at 
the end of this 3-year period of efficient supervision of classroom instrue- 
tion the fourth-grade pupils in these counties were reading and working 
arithmetic beiter than were the fifth-grade pupils at the beginning of this period 
of close supervision. In a word, it means that within this 3-year period of 
constant and expert supervision the pupils in these counties gained approxi- 
mately one whole year in their mastery of the subjects of reading and 
arithmetic. 

The monetary value to the taxpayer of this efficient supervision * * * has 
been proved by the fact that the seven counties for the total expenditure of 
$43,160 for supervision over a period of three years, purchased the equivalent 
of an extra year of instruction for the pupils which, at the current cost of 
instruction in these schools, would have necessitated the expenditure of $351,- 
239.56. In other words, for every dollar that was expended for supervision in 
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those seven counties for those three years $8.14 worth of additional instruction 
was purchased for the pupils. 

A cooperative study of teachers’ meetings was undertaken as one 
of the results of the second regional supervisory conference called by 
the United States commissioner of education in Raleigh, N. C., in 
1926. Seventy-seven county superintendents and supervisors in 12 
States cooperated with the Bureau of Education. Among the im- 
provements which the results of this study indicate are necessary in 
the conduct of teachers’ meetings are: (1) Better organization with 
special attention to the needs judged by size and topography of the 
county, number, location, and size of buildings, etc.; (2) improvement 
of demonstration teaching; (3) the stimulation of better and more 
discussion; (4) increased amount of committee work; (5) careful 
selection of the persons who deliver addresses in order that they be 
scientific as well as practical in nature; (6) that careful time allot- 
ment studies be made in order that the time devoted to teachers’ 
meetings be spent to the best possible advantage and activities so 
selected as to insure substantial educational returns for the time, 
effort, and money spent by teachers in attending meetings. 

In at least two States, Massachusetts and California, the special 
needs of non-English-speaking children entering the first grade have 
been studied and efforts for their welfare undertaken. In Massa- 
chusetts an experiment recently carried on with approximately 2,000 
children, the objective of which was to find a means for eliminating 
the additional year commonly devoted to completion of the ele- 
mentary grade, indicates that with appropriate types of teaching 
non-English-speaking children can progress through the elementary 
grades in the normal period of eight years. 

During the biennium conferences on rural-school supervision were 
called by the United States commissioner of education in New York 
for the Northeastern States and in New Orleans for the Southern 
States. Among the studies reported on at these conferences and 
topics discussed which indicate significant problems in the field of 
supervision the following aroused special interest: The special needs 
of mentally deficient children and of crippled children in rural areas; 
a study of the kind of supervision which superior teachers need; the 
responsibility of educational agencies in State departments of educa- 
tion, higher institutions of learning, and the like, in promoting super- 
vision; the development of characteristics of efficiency in teaching; 
the integration of preservice ‘and inservice training of teachers; and 
research in supervision. 


THE TEACHING STAFF 


Two developments of the biennium in the general teacher-training 
field are significant to rural education in their promise favorably to 
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affect the outlook for eventually securing prepared teachers for the 
different types of rural schools: First, a number of studies have been 
made of the teacher situation. These are of two general types— 
those, state-wide in scope, aimed to determine the number and types 
of teaching positions within the State; the number of annual re- 
placements occurring in each of the several types; the facilities avail- 
able to prepare teachers for each type; and the probable steps neces- 
sary to avoid either a shortage or a surplus in each so far as possible, 
and related studies analyzing teaching activities in the different types 
of positions, including rural teaching positions. Second, the move- 
ment toward coordinating and unifying the functions and activities 
of the several agencies concerned with the preparation, certification, 
placement, and inservice training of teachers has been furthered in 
a few States through official action or voluntary cooperation. 

The state-wide studies have thrown much light on the rural- 
teacher situation. More and better courses in teacher-preparing 
institutions for prospective teachers in rural schools, both elementary 
and secondary, should result. In addition they have shown the need 
of State programs for coordinating the functions of certificating and 
training agencies and for collecting annually information concerning 
the probable teacher supply and demand. When such programs fol- 
low, it seems reasonable to expect that rural schools will share ac- 
cording to their needs in measures adopted for the a of 
the teaching staff. 

In States in which the several functions concerned with the cer- 
tification and preparation of the teaching staff are centralized co- 
ordination may be readily effected. When they are decentralized, 
voluntary coordination of effort is essential in order that a unified 
program may be evolved. A plan for voluntary unification and 
coordination for Ohio was recently promulgated by the State director 
of education. It seems probable that the program outlined was 
suggested or stimulated by the fact that extensive state-wide studies 
of the teacher situation in that State were made recently. A brief 
description of the plan follows: 

With the appointment of John L. Clifton as State director of eduenation a 
move was made to eliminate those schools which were unprepared for this 
work and to unify the program for teacher training in those schools which 
retain the privilege. A conference was called of representatives at Columbus 
to consider a program for teacher training. Representatives from most of the 
colleges came—a total of 200. After considering the difficulties and needs 
in the present situation the conference adopted the following tentative objec- 
tives: (1) To provide for continuous coordination among the several teacher- 
training agencies through, «a system of cooperative administration; (2) to 
promote a program of selection and guidance which will insure a high type of 
candidates for the teaching profession; (3) to promote teacher training only in 
institutions of high standing in which preparation for the teaching profession 
is a major function; (4) to secure ultimately u recognition of the principle of 
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equal training and compensation for elementary and secondary school-teachers ; 
and (5) to provide for the unification and interrelation of the component parts 
of the professional curricula. 

The first objective is to be attained through a committee representing the 
teacher-training institutions, the department of education, and the State teach- 
ers’ association; the second by a careful selection of students for teacher 
training through intelligence tests, personality and health examinations, school 
standings, ete., before the student enters college. Under the third the board 
of education will limit the training of teachers to those colleges which can meet 
membership standards in such associations as the North Central, the American 
Association of Teachers’ Colleges, the Ohio College Association, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Universities, and then only to such colleges as make teacher 
training a major interest.—The teacher-training program of the Ohio State de- 
partment of education. H. B. Alberty. Hducational Research Bulletin, Ohio 
State University, May 16, 1928. pp. 199-206. 

During the biennium two conferences were called by the Bureau of 
Education to consider problems concerned with the preparation of 
teachers for rural schools, one in Boston, Mass., and one in Los 
Angeles, Calif. The following topics selected from the programs 
will illustrate the trend of the discussions and the problems which 
have been engaging the attention of persons interested in preparing 
teachers for rural schools during the biennium: 

Activity analysis as a basis for constructing rural curricula, 

The extent and criteria of curriculum differentiation for the preparation of 
rural elementary school-teachers. 

The adjustment of the supply of and demand for qualified teachers—The 
State’s problem. 

State legislation and regulations to guarantee an adequate professional staff 
for rural-school positions. 

The application of standard two, three, and four-year courses to the special- 
ized needs of rural school-teachers. 

The responsibility of teacher-preparing institutions toward specialization and 
an adequate teaching staff. 

Preservice and inservice training of rural teachers—How shall we have an 
integrated program? 

Certification, training, and placement of teachers—a coordinated program for 
teacher-training institutions and State and local educational authorities. 

Careful consideration through conferences and in other ways of 
problems of the character indicated by the titles quoted is especially 
promising for rural education. In the general chaos in the teacher- 
training field large numbers of prospective teachers are trained with- 
out due consideration to the number and types of vacancies to be 
filled when the graduates seck positions. Specialized curricula de- 
signed to prepare teachers for different types of positions have been 
offered, but there has been little ewidance given or available to assist 
teachers in selecting the work for which they are best fitted and in 
which there is the greatest probability of positions. While this sit- 
uation has characterized the whole field of teacher training it is 
especially acute in that of rural teacher training. Specialized cur- 
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ricula in this field are less widely offered and are not so apt to be 
based on careful studies of its particular needs. Placement is not so 
systematically managed as in urban systems and consequently a 
larger number proportionally of untrained teachers and teachers 
trained for other types of school work enter the rural schools. 
Studies have revealed also that when certification requirements are 
not coordinated with training and placement facilities, and when 
they are below the standard required by teacher-training schools, pre- 
pared teachers are apt to be displaced by those not so well qualified. 

Recent studies in two States have shown that a surplus of teachers 
were trained for high-school work, while a shortage existed of 
teachers equally well trained for elementary schools, with the result 
that large numbers of teachers trained for high-school work accepted 
positions in elementary schools. Another result of nonadjustment 
of teacher-training and placement facilities is concerned with the 
kind of training given prospective teachers for rural secondary 
schools. In the majority of teacher-preparing institutions teachers 
major in one subject which they expect to teach in high school. A 
large percentage of them accept positions in small high schools where 
they must teach three, four, or even more subjects, for some of which 
they have not had adequate preparation. ‘Training teachers espe- 
cially and specifically for small high schools is of growing interest. 
Certain subject combinations may be established in connection with 
such training. It appears that there is as much need for establishing 
specialized courses adapted to the particular needs of teachers in 
small high schools as for courses to prepare teachers for one, two, 
and three teacher elementary schools. 

The number of institutions offering courses in the training of 
teachers for rural schools is increasing and the quality of courses 
offered, judged by the time covered, has improved. Data collected 
for 1927-28 and compiled in Rural School Circular No. 25, issued by 
the Bureau of Education, show that 151 of the 185 State normal 
schools and teachers colleges in the United States offer differen- 
tiated courses or curricula for prospective rural elementary school- 
teachers. Seventy-five institutions offer one or more curricula spe- 
cifically designed for the preparation of such teachers. ‘The curricula 
offered, measured by duration, and the number of institutions offer- 
ing them are as follows: 


Rural curricula Number of Rural curricula Number of 
offered institutions offered institutions 
One year only 5 | Two and four year. 9 
Two year only 86] One, two, and three 1 
Four year — 5] One, two, and four 4 
One and two year ~~ eee 10 |.One year, one year and six weeks, 
One year, one year and six weeks, andl JOA? 2 
and two 1 | One, two, three, four 1 
One end fear 1 
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Seventy-six institutions which do not offer rural curricula offer one 
or more differentiated rural education courses. In a few of these the 
number of such courses exceeds that in some of the institutions which 
offer regular rural curricula. 

Uniform state-wide laws and regulations governing certification, 
especially through setting up minimum standards in académic and 
professional training, are of special importance in the improvement 
of the rural teaching situation. A mistaken form of economy 
prompts low salaries in many districts. Only teachers with the low- 
est-grade certificate will accept. Under such circumstances reason- 
able minimum standards set up and enforced by the State are a 


protection for the children concerned. 


Regulations designed to improve the teaching staff by raising cer- 
tification requirements are reported for the biennium from a number 
of States, including Alabama, California, Montana, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. In New 
Hampshire a minimum prerequisite of two years above high school 
was established in 1928. In California the requirement for State 
certificates was raised to two and one-half years above high-school 
graduation. California still retains the county-examination system, 
however, as a possible means of entrance to the teaching profession. 

A review of the teacher-certification situation at the close of the 
biennium is encouraging. A study of State laws and regulations 
governing certification of teachers recently made in the Bureau of 
Education ? shows that there has been notable progress in the 5-year 
period ended in 1927 in establishing prerequisites for the lowest 
grade of certificate in terms of academic and professional credits 
from approved higher institutions. This has been accompanied by 
centralization of certification in State departments of education and 
higher institutions. Summaries in the study show that there were 
at the beginning of the school year 1927-28 four States, to which 
New Hampshire may now be added, making in all five, in which 
the established prerequisite for the lowest grade of certificate is 
graduation from high school plus two years of professional prepara- 
tion, or the equivalent of standard normal-school graduation. Nine 
additional States require high-school graduation and one year of 
professional training of higher grade; 14, high-school graduation 
and some professional training, less than one year; 6, four years of 
secondary school (may or may not include professional courses) ; 
while in 15 no definite scholarship qualifications other than those 
manifested in examinations given under State or county authority 
are required. The qualifications indicated, it should be remem- 


2U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1927, No, 19, “State Laws and Regulations 
Governing Teachers’ Certificates,” 
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bered, concern the lowest grade of certificate. All States, including 
the 15 in which entrance to the profession through examination is 
possible, issue a number of certificates requiring normal-school or 
college graduation. 

The movement toward centralization of certificating authority in 
State education agencies, generally State departments of education, 
has been well under way for a number of years. At the present 
time there is complete centralization in 36 States; with a large degree 
of control in four additional States. Centralization of the certifi- 
cating function in State education agencies may be considered as 
practically accomplished in 40 States. Local control still prevails 
in Massachusetts while county authorities issue and exercise con- 
trol over some kinds of certificates in California and Wisconsin. 
Relatively few county certificates are issued, however, and minimum 
scholarship prerequisites are set up by regulations of the respective 
State departments of education. The Wisconsin scholarship pre- 
requisite may be met by completion of courses in county rural nor- 
mal schools. These schools are under county direction and State 
supervision. In California high-school graduation is required of 
persons desiring to take the county examinations. On the whole 
State standardization of certificates is a well-established policy in 
the United States. 

Establishment of minimum scholarship prerequisites is but one 
of several means of restricting the number of teachers entering the 
profession with training below the acceptable standard. A number 
of States are limiting more and more and thereby diminishing year 
by year the number and percentage of certificates issued on examina- 
tion. Correspondingly the number and percentage issued on cre- 
dentials increase. The following are illustrations: In Alabama in 
1927, 10.290 certificates were issued on credentials and 1,004 on ex- 
amination, a percentage comparison of 91.1 and 8.9. Corresponding 
percentages for the preceding year were 88.4 and 11.6. Missouri 
issued in 1928 one-half as many certificates on examination as in 1925. 
In Virginia the practice of issuing certificates on examination was 
discontinued during the biennium. Delaware reports a large falling 
off in the number of second and third grade certificates issued in 
1928 indicating “that better trained teachers are entering the pro- 
fession.” 

In-service training for teachers through extension courses con- 
tinues to grow in extent and improve in quality. In Massachusetts 
the State department has arranged recently for extension courses 
leading to the B. S. degree in education available to all teachers who 
have completed two or more years in.any of the State normal schools 
of the State. Reports from Alabama state that the percentage of 
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teachers enrolled in extension courses has increased 32 per cent dur- 
ing the 5-year period ended 1927. 

The State educational association offices of about three-fourths of 
the States have entered into a cooperative arrangement for the main- 
tenance of a bureau of service located in Chicago. One of the ac- 
tivities of this new bureau is to assist the journals or organs of these 
ussociations to obtain first-rate materials for publication. During 
the present school year a series of six articles dealing with phases 
of the elementary-school curriculum, written by nationally known 
specialists, is appearing in all the magazines in this group. For 
the September magazines Prof. Ernest Horn wrote on the teaching 
of spelling. In October Prof. William S. Gray, of the University 
of Chicago, followed with a similar condensed treatment of the 
teaching of reading. As rural-school teachers probably read their 
own State journals rather than others more national in scope and 
clientele, this departure offers them an added professional stimu- 
lation. - 

In Connecticut a director of teacher training was added to the 
staff of the State department of education during the biennium. 

The situation in regard to teacher supply and salaries has ap- 
parently changed little during the biennium, if at all. Of 26 States 
reporting, only one reports a shortage of “ adequately trained teach- 
ers.” Twelve report an oversupply, six a slight shortage, seven 
neither surplus nor shortage. Missouri and Kansas are among the 
States reporting a large oversupply. In neither of these States are 
the minimum qualifications for teaching certificates as high as in the 
majority of States. From Missouri it is reported, “ There is a great 
oversupply of teachers. Hundreds of capable teachers have been 
unable to secure positions, while others equally well trained have been 
compelled to teach for smaller salaries because of the abnormally 
large supply.” 

Salaries of rural school-teachers, according to reports from 22 
States, have increased in 9, decreased in 5, and are unchanged in 8. 
Two of the States in which efforts are being made to increase salaries 
plan to propose State salary schedules to the next legislative sessions. 
A few States report that improved standards in certification require- 
ments have been made possible through State aid for teachers’ sal- 
aries. One new State normal school is reported, that at Billings, 
Mont. The State superintendent reports that the supply of trained 
teachers for rural schools will be increased and improved through the 
establishment of this new normal school. 


CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION AND REVISION 


In nearly all States rural school-teachers depend upon State courses 
of study for curriculum content and for guidance in classroom 
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organization and instructional practice. California is an outstand- 
ing exception. County as well as city school systems prepare the 
courses for their schools. In many other States some well-organized 
counties prepare special courses or adaptations of the State course 
for local use, but in general the State course of study is the basis 
for curriculum practice in rural schools. Improvement in curriculum 
construction as it affects them may, therefore, be measured largely in 
terms of changes made in State courses of study. 

Within the biennium just ended State courses have been formulated 
or revised in whole or in part in 19 States. Certain progressive 
trends in content or in method of preparation of these courses seem 
to be of special importance: (1) The assignment by the chief State 
school officer of responsibility for curriculum construction or revision 
to some member or members of the staff of the State department of 
education; (2) a broader point of view in the selection of personnel 
and in the practice followed in curriculum construction; (3) improved 
content through wider use of problems, projects, and activities to 
supplement the bare outlines characteristic of older courses of study ; 
through inclusion of recommendations for the intelligent use of 
practice and achievement tests and of remedial measures, and 
through utilization of results of recent studies and investigations in 
education. 

States which reported the assignment of responsibility for curric- 
ulum revision to one or more members of the State department staff 
during 1927 and 1928 are Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Wyoming. ‘This procedure recognizes curriculum construction 
as a continuous process rather than an intermittent task, and pre- 
supposes trained leadership from the State department of education 
as essential in promoting modern practice in curriculum revision for 
rural schools. 

In six States from which reports are available curriculum revision 
was conducted through state-wide committee organization providing 
for extensive participation by the different education interests. In 
Towa, North Dakota, and West Virginia, in each of which the course 
of study for elementary schools was recently revised, all of the educa- 
tional institutions and agencies within the respective States were 
represented on the several committees; the personnel including 
specialists in education and in subject matter, city and county ad- 
ministrative officers, and teachers. A difference in point of view 
among these three States concerning the type of representation which 
should predominate is apparent in the constitution of the committees. 
In forming the Iowa course responsibility was placed in large part 
upon specialists in subject-matter and in education theory. Partici- 
pation by classroom teachers was apparently limited to three mem- 
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bers of a committee of more than 100, the three representing the 
elementary school of the State university. In West Virginia, on 
the other hand, curriculum committees were made up largely of class- 
room teachers, an apparent recognition that the teacher is the de- 
termining factor measured in terms of actual practice. In North 
Dakota the course followed in the selection of the personnel was 
between these extremes. A balance was retained among subject- 
matter specialists, administrators, and teachers. 

In Minnesota the policy followed by the State department of edu- 
cation is one of “continued effort in the curriculum field.” Minne- 
sota has several continuing curriculum committees, membership on 
all committees numbering 33. Twelve members are from the State 
department of education, 10 are representative of the State teachers 
colleges, 6 are superintendents of schools, and the remaining 5 are 
special and general elementary supervising officers. 

In Louisiana and New Mexico volunteers were sought. Any 
teacher who so desired could participate in curriculum construction 
in both of these States. In Louisiana two units of the complete 
course in process of making have been completed within the past 
biennium, one in arithmetic and one im language. The work was 
done by volunteer teachers, principals, and supervisors from 19 ad- 
ministrative units, 14 of which were parish (county) school systems. 
The process was one of “integration ” under the general supervision 
of the division of elementary schools of the State department of 
education. Results were reviewed and checked, and in some cases 
revised in education classes of the State university. 

In New Mexico the preparation of the course of study was initiated 
in summer sessions of the several higher institutions of learning in 
courses given in curriculum revision. In the course offered at the 
University of New Mexico in the summer of 1927 the class made a 
study of the literature of the philosophy of education, of modern 
methods of teaching, of scientific determination of subject matter, 
and methods of formulating courses of study. Committees were 
organized and assigned fhe task of reading, evaluating, and inte- 
grating the literature in the subjects taught in the elementary schools. 

In the following summer session of 1928, the class centered its 
efforts on the preparation of a course of study in language. Con- 
tributions from the teachers of the State were received and inte- 
grated with the work of the members of the class. When the results 
were ready reports were presented for discussion by officers of the 
New Mexico Education Association, of the State department of edu- 
cation, of representatives from higher educational institutions, and 
by city and county superintendents. ‘The revised course was the 
result of the combined efforts of the groups and officials indicated. 
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Other minor measures reported are: Curricula to meet the special 
needs of mentally retarded and mentally handicapped children have 
been prepared and published in two States, Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin. The State department of North Carolina has recently issued 
a course of study for the preschool child including suggestions for 
mothers and information for primary teachers. This would indi- 
cate that the preschool child living in rural areas is not to be entirely 
neglected in the progress of the present movement in this field of 
education, The course of study completed during the biennium 
for Wyoming aims to make special provision for individualized 
instruction, alternation, and combination of classes and subjects. 

The outlook for the development of a course of study which shall 
more nearly meet the needs of children in small one and two teacher 
schools is reasonably encouraging. There is need for more experi- 
mentation in the development of units of organization of content 
other than those based on the traditional 8-grade plan as developed 
for large schools in which there is one teacher for each grade. That 
the difficulties involved are recognized by those recently engaged in 
curriculum revision is indicated by such statements as the following: 

Any curriculum construction must take into account the various organiza- 
tions of the State with their individual differences as to administration and 
supervision.—H. V. Holloway, State superintendent of public instruction, Dela- 
ware. (From reply to questionnaire sent from the Bureau of Education in 
1928.) 

The difficulty of making a course of study to serve both rural and graded 
schools arises not so much out of differences in the subject matter which should 
be taught in these two types of schools as out of the differences in administra- 
tive problems involved in teaching in the two types gf schools. All committees 
have been constantly alert to make special adaptations to the interests of 
teachers of rural schools. It is the belief of the executive committee that those 
responsible for making the course of study which succeeds this one should 
consider seriously the plan of issuing a separate course of study for rural- 
schoo] teachers and one for teachers in graded schools.—Dr. Hrnest Horn in 
Introduction to the Course of Study of Towa. (1928.) 

The outstanding problem is to make a course of study and a daily program so 
that the 1-room rural teacher can make good use of her time and the pupils’ 
time in a school where she has all or nearly all of the grades.—Bertha R. 
Palmer, superintendent of public instruction, North Dakota, (From reply to 
questionnaire sent from the Bureau of Education in 1928.) 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO RURAL SCHOOLS 


Library service to rural schools and communities has been enlarged 
and improved during the biennium, though still woefully inadequate. 
Improvement is due in large part to new and better legislation, 
State supervision of school libraries, extension of traveling library 
service, establishment of county libraries, and the extension of coop- 
erative effort between schools and public libraries. 
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Progress in securing legislation or State appropriations affecting 
rural-school libraries is reported from Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Iowa, and North Carolina. At the close of the present bi- 
ennium there are reported one or more full-time State library super- 
visors devoting considerable time to rural communities, especially 
to rural high-school libraries in six States—Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

County libraries have been established during the biennium in 
Arkansas, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
West Virginia. For the United States as a whole there are 37 more 
county libraries reported in 1928 than in 1927, a total at the close of 
the biennial period of 260 counties with county library service. The 
Louisiana Library Commission established during the biennium two 
parish (county) libraries for demonstration purposes. Reports in- 
dicate that the cooperative activities worked out between schools and 
libraries in the parishes were effective in promoting more and better 
reading among school children. 

In the New England States ‘public libraries are cooperating with 
rural schools extensively and systematically. In Massachusetts, 
public librarians meet with teachers’ institutes in rural communi- 
ties as a means of furthering coordination between schools and 
libraries. 


SPECIAL PLANS AFFECTING PROGRESS IN RURAL EDUCATION IN 
REPRESENTATIVE STATES 


Srare Procram or Epucarion 1x Norra Carona 


The development of public education in North Carolina for the 
past 10 years has been along lines which seem to promise great im- 
provement, especially in rural education—the most battling question 
in State school administration. ‘Ten years ago North Carolina began 
to cope with this question seriously. ‘The lines of development have 
been as follows: 

(1) The consolidation of rural schools into larger units in order 
that teachers in the elementary-school system would have fewer 
grades to teach, and in order that all of the children might have an 
opportunity to attend high school. This development has gone on 
until there are more than 1,000 consolidated schools in North Caro- 
lina in which are enrolled 56,000 boys and girls in the high schools 
alone. More than half of the rural white children are enrolled in 
consolidated schools which have a teacher or more to the grade. 


* Prepared by A. T. Allen, State superintendent of public instruction, North Carolina, 
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The most difficult question in the consolidation program was to 
secure money with which to erect large rural schools of a permanent 
type of construction. This was made possible by the State itself, 
which has provided $19,000,000 to be lent to the counties at a low 
rate of interest for the purpose of constructing these school build- 
ings. Within 10 years North Carolina has put into rural-school 
building more than $35,000,000. The program is practically two- 
thirds complete. The desire of the State is that this plan of con- 
solidation be carried forward until every rural child in the State 
is provided, as nearly as possible, with an opportunity to attend a 
school of this type. 

In North Carolina we have a constitutional requirement that sets 
up a 6-month school term. All school terms in addition to six months 
are dependent upon a vote of the people authorizing the levying of 
a tax to extend the term. Along with the construction of these 
buildings the people of the State have been voting special taxes until 
about seven-eighths of the rural property is now under special tax 
and three-fourths of the white country children are in schools with 
terms of eight months or more. About 30,000 additional children 
each year are provided with an 8-month school term. It is the pur- 
pose of the State to continue this until the minimum school term in 
the State shall be at least eight months. 

This building program and extended term has made necessary a 
great deal of transportation. At present North Carolina is hauling 
more than 150,000 children a day. When the consolidation program 
is completed it is estimated that it will be necessary to transport daily 
approximately 200,000 children. 

(2) Financing the 6-month term: At the beginning of our school 
system in 1876 the feeling was that the county as a unit should sup- 
port the 4-month school term as the constitution then required. At 
first this was not very difficult, but as schools began to be set up and 
their expenses began to increase, it was found that a great many 
counties were unable to operate their schools for the full term of four 
months. In 1907 the supreme court of the State interpreted the con- 
stitution to mean that each county was under obligations to levy 
whatever tax might be necessary to keep the schools open for four 
months. Later—that is, in 1918—the people of the State changed 
the constitution from four months to six months. About the same 
time the salary schedule for teachers was greatly increased. A great 
many children who had not been in school began to go to school, so 
the cost that rested upon the counties became very burdensome, and 
the tax rates for the support of the 6-month school came to be very 
different among the counties, extending all the way from 30 cents in 
one county to $1.35 in another county for the same purpose, 
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In 1901 the State began to provide a small equalization fund 
to equalize the burden of taxes among the counties. This fund 
has been increased almost every biennium until in 1925 it was 
$1,250,000. The general assembly of 1925 increased this fund to 
$1,500,000, and the general assembly of 1927 increased this amount 
to $3,250,000. It is hoped that the general assembly of 1929 will 
increase the equalization fund to approximately $7,500,000 and that 
it will distribute this money on the basis of an eight months’ term 
rather than on the basis of a six months’ term. If it is possible to 
secure this increase, North Carolina will then have a minimum school 
term of eight months. The program, then, of the State department 
of education is to increase the minimum school term in the State to 
eight months through the increase of the State equalization fund. 

(3) Zeachers—In 1917 the State began the certification of teach- 
ers. Through these efforts the training of the teachers in North 
Carolina has gone up very rapidly. Out of the 24,000 teachers at 
work in the State now, there are approximately 6,000 college grad- 
uates. Ten years ago one-half of the teachers in the State were not 
high-school graduates. Now, the average training in the State for 
white teachers is more than two years of college work. 

We have been successful in building up the teaching profession 
rapidly on account of a “ single-salary schedule.” The single-salary 
schedule provides for the same pay for high-school and for elemen- 
tary teachers, and there is an increase in pay for additional training; 
that is, if a teacher who has two years of college work should stop 
and go to school and graduate, her salary would be increased by 
$28.33 per month for as long as she might teach thereafter. This 
has built up a teaching profession in North Carolina in which there 
is very limited turnover. In many places this turnover is less than 
5 per cent. A few years ago it was 30 per cent practically over the 
whole State. The salary schedule and the training of teachers has 
stabilized the profession. It is hoped that the general assembly will 
not interfere in any way with this arrangement. 


Srare Supervisory Program or Louistana * 


Supervision of instruction was made a major project of the State 
department of education in 1919. A systematic State program re- 
vised year after year according to needs has been in operation since. 
Each year a program for the year is worked out in cooperation with 
the parish superintendents and issued from the State department of 
education. The general objective throughout. has been the improve- 
ment of classroom instruction and of classroom conditions. 


‘Abstract of a report by A. M. Hopper, State supervisor of elementary schools. 
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General plan.—The first step in carrying on the program was that 

of training the personnel. In the beginning trained supervisors were 
‘ not available. Successful teachers and principals were, therefore, 
selected as supervisors. They worked under the direction of mem- 
bers of the State department. The teacher-training institutions im- 
mediately established courses for training supervisors. They were 
attended by the superintendents and supervisors in service as well as 
by those who desired to prepare for supervisory positions opening up 
in the future. The long-term State supervisory program was formu- 
lated to emphasize one or two subjects each year. A reading course 
for teachers was prepared in the particular subject designated for 
the year as an important part of the in-service training. 

An activity provided for in the program was the systematic use of 
standard and other objective tests. During the early years the test- 
ing programs were supervised by the staff of the State department 
of education, and teachers were trained under their direction in the 
administration and various uses of tests. Courses were later intro- 
duced into the teacher-training institutions, and this particular type 
of supervision on the part of staff members from the State depart- 
ment was no longer necessary. 

Demonstration teaching was also a part of the long-term program. 
During the first few years this was done by the State superintendent 
and members of his staff. As local superintendents and supervisors 
developed skill in this direction, part of this work has been taken 
over by the local officials, particularly skilled teachers selected by 
parish superintendents and principals. Lesson planning is another 
major objective of the continuing State program. Bulletins have 
been prepared from time to time and sent out by the State depart- 
ment of education outlining plans and enumerating and interpreting 
principles of lesson planning. Group conferences rather than parish- 
wide conferences have predominated. These conferences are usually 
1-day meetings, the forenoon devoted to observation and demon- 
strafion and the afternoon to discussion of the lessons observed. The 
groups selected may depend on the geographical section, but usually 
grouping is according to the type of work performed. Demonstra- 
tion teaching is now usually done by the classroom teachers. 

Other activities which have been carried on throughout the existence 
of the long-term program are annual State conferences of superin- 
tendents and supervisors, directed reading for teachers, the establish- 
ment of professional libraries in the different parishes, and the 
promotion of school consolidation. The number of 1-room schools 
was reduced from 729 in 1922 to 494 in 1928. 

In 1926 the preparation of the State course of study was made a 
major objective of the State supervisory program. Responsibility 
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for its general direction centers in the elementary division of the 
State department of education. Courses in three subjects have so 
far been prepared. As an example, the procedure followed in the 
preparation of the language course is outlined briefly. Superintend- 
ents, supervisors, and teachers throughout the State were invited to 
cooperate in the preparation of the course. Participants were ac- 
cepted from 17 parishes, 1 city-school system, and 1 city school; in 
all, 19 units. Teachers participating were furnished with copies of 
three books selected for the purpose of guidance in the preparation of 
the course, Language Training, by Bryce; Speaking and Writing 
English, by Sheridan; Language Outcomes, by Graves; and the 
Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. 

The participants worked through grade committees. Three or 
more teachers for each grade were appointed in each participating 
unit. Coordinating this work in each unit was a parish or school 
committee consisting of the chairman of each grade committee and 
the parish superintendent, supervisor, or principal. The latter com- 
mittee reviewed the work of the grade committees and prepared a 
report. These reports were sent to the State department from which 
they were sent to the Louisiana State University where they were 
reviewed in education classes, and a tentative State course arranged 
as a result. The tentative course was then printed and sent to the 
participating units for experimentation and further suggestion. The 
results were again reviewed in the university classes and prepared 
in the present form. 

An immediate objective of the State supervisory program at the 
present time is the standardization of elementary schools. The bases 
of standardization are the use of the State course of study, length 
of term, qualifications of teachers, teaching load, and type of build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment. 


Strate Supervisory Program ror tHE Scuoors or New York 


General aims.—(1) Survey of conditions to discover needs and to 
modify tentative programs in the light of findings. (2) Improve 
instructional supervision as practiced and extend the provisions of 
the State program in local supervisory districts. (3) Improve the 
rural-school curriculum, school plant, the organization and equip- 
ment of the school in order to make possible improved classroom 
procedure. (4) Inaugurate such experimentation and research as the 
needs seem to justify. (5) Develop selected schools as model schools 
for observation and demonstration. (6) Demonstrate the value of 
rural-school supervision under favorable conditions. (7) The uni- 


5Abstract of a report by Helen Hay Heyl, assistant in rural education, rural education 
bureau, State Department of Education, New York. 
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fication of educational programs, State, supervisory territory, local 
community. (8) Familiarize all concerned with the program, its 
objectives, and procedures. (9) Maintain and improve an esprit de 
corps among district superintendents. (10) Further the administra- 
tive policies of the bureau of rural education in the State department 
of education. 

Immediate program.—(1) The improvement of instruction. Assist 
the district superintendents in planning well-balanced long-term and 
immediate programs based on a study of the needs of the district. 
Emphasis in such programs for the present year on the following: 
District-wide conferences of superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers; homogeneous grouping of teachers; series of school visitations 
planned with a definite aim for each; group meetings; individual 
conferences; testing program in line with the year’s objectives; 
series of circular letters; teachers’ visiting days; budgeting of super- 
intendents’ time. (2) The improvement of supervisory technique. 
In-service training of superintendents in: Observation and evaluation 
of instruction; how and when to conduct demonstration teaching; 
conferences and follow-up work; raising standards; adaptation of 
curriculum to local needs; classroom management and organization, 
(3) In general. Answer special calls for help and opportunities for 
special types of services; spend winter months, in particular, on 
revision of curriculum. 

Future plans (the following year). —(1) Complete the work on 
curriculum construction and experimental tryout. (2) Study and 
evaluate supervisory practices in four selected supervisory districts. 
(Postponed temporarily.) (3) Continue work with superintendents 
in the selected major projects being carried on under State direction, 
(4) Further development of model schools. (5) Continue general 
supervisory practice as indicated under general aims. 

Curriculum revision for 1-teacher schools —One of the objectives 
of the long-term supervisory program of the rural education bureau 
under the direct supervision of the assistant in rural education is the 
preparation of a curriculum to provide for the peculiar needs and 
organization of the 1-room school. There was selected in 1924 a 
cooperating committee made up of representatives of the State nor- 
mal schools, the district superintendents, the teacher-training classes, 
and the rural teachers to assist in the formulation of courses of 
study under the general supervision of the State department of 
education. In 1927 this became an executive committee and with 
the help of selected individuals and groups throughout the State 
initiated the preparation and revision of materials during the first 
year, drawing these as far as possible from rural classrooms. ‘The 
work planned for the second year included the preparation of the 
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results of the work of the preceding year in experimental form and 
the beginning of testing out the material by rural teachers. The third 
year it was planned to issue the course with the results of the revision 
indicated but still in experimental form. Subcommittees as fol- 
lows were appointed to work out content material. A committee 
was appointed in charge of each subject : Mathematics, health, natural 
science, social science, English literature, and arts. The duties of 
the committees were defined somewhat broadly. Those of three com- 
mittees are quoted as illustrative of the practice: 

Chairman of mathematics committee, member of present executive committee. 
Needs are to enlist many teachers to collect activities and problems based on 
the local environment for primary pupils and for grammar-grade pupils; to 
arrange the work already submitted in groups; to provide for individual differ- 
ences; to offer some plan for individual instruction and practice materials ; 
and to set up for each group-level, aims, work to carry out these aims, and 
list of outcomes. 

Chairman of social committee will need the help of different individuals who 
will take the present materials and while still offering separate outlines in 
geography, history, civics, citizenship, character education, ete., will organize 
these more closely than at present, suggesting possible correlations, arranging 
the materials in more uniform groups, and basing materials a little closer on 
recent State syllabi. 

Arts group will closely correlate art and music appreciation with other 
courses, and with music, industrial arts, and drawing. Suggestions are needed 
for working out “opening exercises,” etc., along these lines. 

All the materials are scored by individual members of the execu- 
tive committee and later in joint conference. The result of the work 
of the executive committee is passed upon by subject-matter special- 
ists in each subject and by rural teachers when questions of organi- 
zation are concerned. The materials finally accepted by State 
department officials will be mimeographed and distributed for experi- 
mentation under differing conditions prevalent in the State, as, by 
trained teacher under close supervision, same with little supervision, 
by untrained teacher under both conditions." 

The committees were furnished with sample units of a course de- 
signed to illustrate good practice, with illustrative “ planks in the 
curriculum platform,” such as statements concerning immediate and 
ultimate objectives of curriculum content, suggestions concerning the 
selection of material approximating life situations, material designed 
to provide for individual differences and increased participation in 
social life, and the like. Definite criteria for the evaluation of the 
work performed by each committee were also worked out to assist in 
improving the committee’s work before its transmittal to the execu- 
tive committee. 


‘Approximately 400 rural teachers are now experimenting with the first issue of these 
materials, 
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Report oF A Commission ON Revision AND REcOpIFICATION OF THE 
Laws Retatine To THE FINANCING OF Epucatton 1x Con- 
NECTICUT 


Preliminary findings of the commission on revision of laws relat- 
ing to the financing of education in Connecticut which point toward 
the need of measures for equity of educational opportunity and an 
equalizing fund were as follows: (1) Whereas in 1854, 61 per cent 
of the cost of public education was borne by the towns and 39 per 
cent by State grants, in 1927, 94 per cent came from the towns and 
6 per cent from the State with the probability that in 1928 the local 
burden would reach 95 per cent. (2) The wealth of the towns 
within the State varies from $1,400 to $80,000 per child, measured 
by the grand list. It is obviously impossible to furnish the same 
quality of education to children in towns having such varied re- 
sources. (3) The Federal income tax for 1927 was $29,000,000, or 
$7,000,000 more than the cost of the elementary and secondary school 
program, indicating that resources are available to the State which 
are denied to the town. (4) There is considerable migration of 
pupils from town to town. (5) Compulsory education laws require 
that all children of stated ages must attend school during the period 
designated compulsory annually, 

In Connecticut 12 distinct State grants are available. The out- 
standing grant is that based on enumeration. A second important 
grant is one designed to aid towns of low tax valuation. It is dis- 
tributed in inverse ratio to the grand list. These grants have not 
equalized tax burdens and school opportunities. 

Concerning the educational needs of children and a State plan for 
financing schools, the commission laid down the following princi- 
ples: (1) It is essential to provide equitable educational opportuni- 
ties for all children. (2) A satisfactory financial plan necessitates 
finding measures of educational need and of ability of the towns to 
meet this need. 

It was decided that a satisfactory measure of ability could be 
determined by the percentage of the average tax income devoted to 
education over a period of three years. As a result of a factual 
study it was determined that 34 per cent of the average tax income 
should be the demand on the towns made by the State if State aid 
was to be received. The educational task was measured in terms 
of the equated pupil, with $70 for each equated pupil tentatively 
established as a satisfactory minimum. This was derived from a 
study of costs of education in the State under present practice. The 
expense of transportation was not considered in arriving at this 


TAbstracted from an address given by Dr. E. T. Meredith, commissioner of education, 
Dec. 12, 1928, Washington, D. C. 
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measure. The equated pupil is a measure of the educational task 
which considers, in addition to average daily attendance, relative 
costs in large and in small schools; and in high and in elementary 
schools, when equally efficient standards are maintained. 

The State participation recommended in the report is as follows: 

(a) The present enumeration grant is retained (reasons chiefly 
traditional) to the extent of assuring all towns at least the equivalent 
of this grant. 

(b) For participation in the “ equalization grant” any town will 
be required to raise from local taxation sources the equivalent of 
34 per cent of the sum of the average tax income plus the income 
from local permanent school funds, and to devote this amount to 
current elementary and high-school support exclusive of the kinder- 
garten and of transportation service. 

(c) If the sum thus made available, together with the income from 
the “town deposit ” fund and the enumeration grant, be found in- 
sufficient to assure $70 per equated pupil the balance up to this amount 
will be paid as a reimbursement by the State, provided that no State 
contribution shall be made to assure a total in excess of the actual 
expenditure for current school support, as stated under (0). 

(d) Over and above this grant the State will assist towns in the 
support of elementary and high school transportation by reimbursing 
such part of the expenditures on this account as the State board of 
education may in its discretion and after detailed investigation find 
to constitute an equitable aid in this respect. 

The following concrete instance, based upon 1927 data, will make 
the foregoing summary clearer as to its practical application: 


Under (a) The enumeration grant in town X —_ _. $576.00 
Under (b) Average tax 24, 079. 89 
Permanent local school-fund income____--~----_----_---------- 900. 00 

34 per cent of total (b)---------------------- —_— 8, 493. 16 
Under (c) 34 per cent, raised by local taxation___________---______ 8, 493. 16 
Town deposit fund 282. 54 
Total 9, 351. 70 

Total cost of $70 program (245 equated pupils times $70)------ 18, 410. 00 
Subtract total (¢)-------------------------------------------- 9, 351. 70 

To be paid by State in addition to enumeration grant__-. 9, 058. 30 
Enumeration grant 576. 00 

Total by State as refund to assure $70 program_____-___- 9, 634. 30 


Under (d) Town X’s claim for transportation aid to be added after the need 
has been determined by investigation. 
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In case, however, this town chooses to offer less than a $70 program 
per equated pupil, the State will reimburse only for the difference 
between total (¢) ($9,351.70) and the cost of the actual program 
offered. In case the town wishes to go beyond a $70 program it may 
do so at will, but the State’s reimbursement would be no larger 
than the above illustration. 

Under the distribution covered in (a), (6), and (e), approxi- 
mately $3,600,000 would be assured from the State to towns and 
cities upon the basis of 1927 data. In addition, as covered under 
(d), the report calls for $550,000, approximately three-fourths of 
1925 expenditures for elementary and high-school transportation, to 
assure towns an equitable aid for the element of transportation, a 
very vital factor in the equalization of educational opportunity, 
especially in the small towns. The total assured from the State 
under this complete plan, on the basis of 1925 data and provided all 
eligible towns qualify for the full grant, is approximately $4,150,000. 

The proposal as set forth in the report represents a coordination 
of fiscal and educational conditions, based upon fact and scientific 
procedure with the aim of developing a simple and comprehensive 
plan for the support of public education. It starts and ends with 
the assumption that.the State must look with equal favor upon all 
children within its borders. It represents the concern of the State 
in the matter of school support to be the assurance of a reasonably 
satisfactory educational opportunity to all children regardless of 
residence. The fundamental motive of the report is educational 
equity. 


Arp to Rurat Scuoots As Provipep New Yorn’s Stare 
Procram ° 


The first step taken in New York State for the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity by equalization of taxation was taken by the 
legislature at the 1925 session. The 1919 and the 1920 sessions of 
the legislature had increased the State apportionments to public 
education by more than $20,000,000, but the distribution of this ad- 
ditional fund was made on the old plan of teacher quotas, each 
district receiving additional amounts in proportion to number of 
teachers employed without regard to ability to support schools. The 
1925 session of the legislature added approximately $9,000,000 to the 
apportionments and provided that about $4,000,000 of this amount 
should be distributed by what is known as the equalization quota 
plan. The remaining $6,000,000 was distributed on the district and 


8 Prepared by Ray P. Snyder, chief, rural education bureau, New York State department 
of education, 
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teacher quota basis, a large portion of the amount going to the small 
schools, since at that time it was believed that a graduated quota 
distribution to such schools was more equitable and satisfactory than 
the equalization quota. 

The purpose of the 1925 legislature was to increase largely the 
apportionments to the rural sections which include all schools in all 
units having a population of fewer than 4,500. This purpose was 
very generally carried out although distribution of the equalization 
quota went only to schools employing five or more teachers. 

The distribution of funds by the equalization quota plan worked so 
satisfactorily that the second step was taken in 1927 when the legis- 
lature provided additional apportionments to be distributed to all 
schools, the larger portion to be distributed by the equalization quota 
plan to those school tax units within which were employed five or — 
more teachers. By this plan approximately $18,000,000 was added 
to the State apportionments the first year with provision for an 
additional $6,000,000 to be added each year for three succeeding 
years and to continue at the-maximum amount thereafter. 

There are two fundamental factors in determining the equalization 
quota that a district shall receive: (a2) Full valuation of district, and 
(b) average daily attendance of pupils in the district. 

The amount of the equalization quota increases as the pupil at- 
tendance increases and the valuation decreases. The details of the 
apportionment are rather complicated and can not be well explained, 
but the general principle of recognition of school burden and tax 
ability is easily understood. For the actual working out of the 
formula a teacher factor is used, 27 grade pupils (average daily 
attendance) being a teacher factor. 

Although generous apportionments had been made by the acts of 
1925 and 1927 to the districts in which were employed fewer than 
five teachers, the third step in the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity through tax equalization will be taken by the 1929 legislature. 

Under the proposed plan all 2, 3, and 4 teacher districts 
will receive an equalization quota if their valuation and average 
daily attendance will give them such a quota. No such district will 
receive a smaller apportionment than is now paid under the old 
plan. 

Each 1-teacher district will receive in State aid the difference be- 
tween a 4-mill tax on full valuation and the amount expended for 
support and maintenance of the school in the district up to $1,300 
for the first year, $1,400 for the second year, and $1,500 for the third 
year and thereafter. Each 1-teacher district will receive not less 
than it is now receiving under the old plan of apportionment. This 
is an entirely new proposal for small districts and it is believed 
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that it is more equitable than the equalization quota plan for such 
districts, since in many of them the average daily attendance is small. 
It is estimated that this new legislation will add about four or five 
million dollars more in State apportionments to schools. 


CENTRAL RURAL SCHOOLS 


The 1925 session of the legislature amended what is known as the 
central school act to add liberally to apportionments for central dis- 
tricts. By the central district law an optional plan is provided for 
the establishment of larger tax and administration units. Encour- 
agement was thus given to the establishment of these units by the 
1925 legislature and as a result more than 50 such districts have been 
established since the spring of that year. 

The central district law as amended provides that a central dis- 
trict, when formed, shall be entitled to all the aid to which the 
separate districts are entitled, and in addition thereto to a building 
quota equal to 25 percent of the cost of any new buildings or remodel- 
ing old buildings and to a transportation quota equal to one-half 
the cost of transportation carried on within the district. 

When all plans are in full operation the total State apportionments 
to education in New York State will approximate $100,000,000. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF IMPORTANT STUDIES ISSUED OR PUBLISHED 
DURING THE BIENNIUM OF INTEREST TO RURAL EDUCATION 


STATE SCHOOL FINANCE 


Measurement of the heed for transporting pupils. Burns, Robert L. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 

The cost of living of teachers in New York State. Harry, David ‘P., jr. 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929, 

Distribution of trained teachers among rural elementary schools. Carr, 
J. W. New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927, 

State support for public schools. Mort, Paul R. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1926. 

Financial support of education in Arkansas. Hill, A. B. Little Rock, Ark., 
State department of education. 

Financing education in Connecticut. Simpson, A. D. State of Connecticut, 
1927. 

Improvement of the Kansas plan of financial support for common schools. 
Mort, Paul R. Report of the School Code Commission, Supplement to Vol. IT, 
1928. 

A plan for previding equality of educational opportunity in Nebraska. 
Mort, Paul R. Nebraska State Teachers Association. Research Bulletin, No. 


1928. 


A study of the equalization of educational opportunities in Kentucky. Adams, 
J. E. Bulletin of the University of Kentucky. September, 1928. 
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Financing of education in West Virginia. Cavins, L. V. State department 
of education, Charleston, West Va., 1926; and Survey of education in West Vir- 
ginia Organization, administration and finance. State board of education, 1928, 

The equalization of educational opportunity in Wisconsin, Callahan, John C. 
Madison, Wis., department of education. 


RURAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Althaus, Carl B. The distribution of the tax burden in township and com- 
munity high schools of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois Agricultural Association, 608 
South Dearborn Street, 1927. 98 p. 

Ferriss, Emery N. Secondary education in country and village. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co., 1927. xix, 401 p. 

Gaumnitz, Walter H. Comparative status of secondary education in rural 
and urban communities. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1928. 14 
p. (U.S. Bureau of Education. Rural School Leaflet No. 44.) 

Koos, Leonard V. The secondary school organization—the rural high school. 
In his The American secondary school. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1927. p. 270-296. 
Bibliography : p. 297-298. 

Kraybill, D. B. The problem of admitting rural pupils to high school. State 
College, Pennsylvania, School of Agriculture, Department of Rural Education, 
December, 1927. (Bulletin, Research Series, vol. 4, no. 1.) 

Smart, Thomas J. A proposed larger school unit for an area in northeastern 
Kansas. Lawrence, Kans., University of Kansas, 1927. 117 p. (Bulletin of 
Edueation, vol. xxviii, no. 18, July, 1927.) 

Smith, E. T. Training teachers for small high schools. Stevens Point, Wis., 
Central State Teachers College, 1928. (Bulletin, Series 2, No. 96.) 

Whitney, Frederick L. High-school opportunities in Colorado. Greeley, 
Colo., State Teachers College, Department of Educational Research, 1927, 83 p. 


RURAL-SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


Bulletin of information relating to the helping teacher supervision in New 
Jersey. Trenton, N. J., State department of publie instruction, 

A study of the problem of Classroom supervision conducted by a committee 
of union superintendents of schools, with, and under the direction of, the Mas- 
sachusetts State Department of Education. Boston, Mass., Massachusetts State 
Department of Education. 

A 2-year experiment in Ascension and Assumption Parishes, La., to establish 
the value of classroom supervision. Abstract in mimeographed form. Baton 
Rouge, La., State department of education, 

Value of supervision in rural schools of Oakland County. Lansing, Mich., 
Michigan Education Association. Bulletin No. 7. 

More efficient supervision of our rural schools an economic necessity. Raleigh, 
N. C., North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction. Bulletin. 

Qducational achievement. Vol. II of the Survey of education in West Vir- 
ginia. Charleston, W. Va., West Virginia State Board of Education. 

The problem of the State in providing aid for rural supervision. Baldwin. 
Educational administration and supervision, September, 1927. 

Supervisory activities in Maryland. Baltimore, Md., Maryland State depart- 
ment of education. Bulletin. 
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Report of regional conferences of district superintendents. Albany, N. Y., 
New York State department of education. Bulletin. 

Some essential viewpoints in supervision. United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Bulletin, 1929, No. 3. 

A survey of observable, improvable factors which evidence skill in teaching. 
Bamberger. Elementary School Journal, November, 1927. 

Why teachers fail. Morrison. Journal of Educational Research, September, 
1927. 

A comparative study of ratings of teachers in training and teachers in 
service. Hamrin. Elementary School Journal, September, 1927. 

Status and training of critic teachers. West. Educational Administration 
and Supervision, November, 1927, 

A study of the professional activities of the elementary-school principal. 
Klopp. Elementary School Journal, September, 1927. 

Activities of rural-school supervisors. Kibbe. Elementary School Journal, 
January, 1928. 

Surveys of instruction. Brim. The Journal of Educational Method, June, 
1928. 

Factors that characterize superior teachers. American School Board Jour- 
nal, August, 1928. 


TEACTIER-TRAINING PROBLEMS 


Supply and demand in teacher training. suckingham, B. R. Columbus, 
Ohio, 1926. Ohio State University Studies, vol. 2, no. 15. Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research Monographs, No. 4. 

Factors affecting distribution of training teachers among white elementary 
schools of North Carolina. Carr, J. W. New York City, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927. (Contributions to Education No. 269.) 

Status and work of training supervisors (the critic teacher). Garrison, 
Noble Lee. New York City, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
(Contributions to Education No. 280.) 

Specific preparation of teachers in North Carolina as revealed by transcripts 
presented in application for various types of teachers certificates. Noble, 
M. C. 8S. Raleigh, N. C., State department of public instruction, 192s. 

A study of teacher training in Vermont. Steele, R. M. New York City, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. (Contributions to Education, 
No, 243.) 

The special work and the office of a State director of teacher training. Yuell, 
Gladstone H, Cincinnati, Ohio, University of Cincinnati, June, 1927. 


CURRICULUM EXPERIMENTATION 


Four years in a country school. Dunn and Everett. New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1926. 

Twenty-sixth yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education. Bloom- 
ington, Ill, Public School Publishing Co. 

Modern educational theories. Bode. New York, Macmillan, 1927. 

Curriculum making in an elementary school. Lincoln elementary school 
staff. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1927. 

The child-centered school. Rugg and Shumaker. Yonkers, N. Y., World 
Book Co., 1928. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY STUDIES 


A library in reach of all. Arkansas State Department of Kducation, 

School library service in Calaveras and Tuoloume Counties (Calif.). West- 
ern Journal of Education. 

School Library Yearbook No. 2. American Library Association, Educational 
Committee. 

State direction of library service for rural schools. United States Bureau 
of Education. 

State participation in public-school library service. Frank Herman Koos. 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Surveys of school library conditions in two counties in Michigan. Michigan 
State Library. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


By Cari A. JESSEN 


Specialist in Secondary Education, Office of Education 


CoNTENTS.—Growth in publie high schools—The reorganization movement—The junior 
college—The curriculum—Articulation between educational units—Research and sec- 
ondary education. 


GROWTH IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


During the period 1918 to 1926 the total population of the United 
States increased somewhat less than 15,000,000, not quite a 14 per 
cent growth, according to estimates of the Bureau of the Census. 
During this same time the number of high schools increased 5,400, a 
33 per cent increase. The teaching force in these schools practically 
doubled. The number of pupils, too, came within a hundred thou- 
sand of doubling during the 8-year period. Costs increased more 
than 300 per cent. These situations are reported in Table 1. 


TABLe 1.—Public high-school increases, 1918-1926 


1918 | 1922 1924 1926 
Number of schools_............-.-.-------- 16, 300 118, 000 19, 442 21,7 
Number of teachers. S84, OSS 129, 537 144, 230 169, 5388 
Number of pupils...........-....---------- 1, 933, 821 2, $73, 009 3, 389, 878 3, 757, 466 
$162, 875, 761 | $417, 297,222 | $589, 189, 606 $697, 911, 735 


1 Estimated. 


At the present time more than one-half of our population of ages 
15-18, inclusive, is actually enrolled in secondary schools. In 1918. 
the percentage was 28.29; in 1920, 37.80; in 1922, 41.74; in 1924, 
18.35; and in 1926, 53.12. The corresponding percentages for en- 
rollments in public high schools range from 25.6 in 1918 to 48.2 in 
1926. 

THE REORGANIZATION MOVEMENT 


Attending the unprecedented expansion in secondary education is 
the widespread movement for reorganization. Before the war the 
4-year high-school course was practically universal; organization on 
any other basis was relatively rare. Now we have junior high 
schools, senior high schools, junior-senior high schools, 5 and 6 year 

147, 
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high schools, and junior colleges with many varieties within each of 
these classes. 

In 1924, 2,549 high schools, exclusive of junior colleges, reported 
that they had deviated from the regular 4-year organization. In 
1926, the Bureau of Education had a record of 3,637 reorganized 
schools, a 42 per cent increase during the two years." 

Enrollment is an even more revealing measure of the extent to 
which the reorganization movement has taken hold of secondary 
education. The total enrollment in reorganized high schools in 1924 
was 885,411; in 1926 it was 1,539,021, a 73 per cent increase. 

The fact that the percentage of increase is much larger in enroll- 
ment than in the number of schools argues that reorganization is 
taking place more frequently in large than in small high schools. 
This fact is emphasized in the following paragraph, quoted from a 
study completed by a special committee of the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education and published by the Bureau 
of Education: * 


It is seen from the totals for each population group that 10.9 per cent of 
the schools involved occur in places of 100,000 or more population; 9.6 per cent 
occur in population centers of 30,000 to 100,000; 29.4 per cent occur in popula- 
tion centers of 2,500 to 30,000; 50.1 per cent occur in all urban centers com- 
Lined; and 49.9 per cent occur in population centers of less than 2,500, or rural 
territory. Approximately 80 per cent of all high schools occur in rural terri- 
tory, compared with 49.9 per cent for schools of the junior-senior type. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the junior high school occurs in urban territory in a 
higher comparative frequency than in rural territory. 

Tt should not be concluded that reorganization is confined to or 
especially prevalent in any special section of the United States. 
The States in which the largest number of schools have been reor- 
ganized are, in order, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, with Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts tied for fourth place. The States in which the 
ratio of reorganized to total high schools is highest are, in order, 
Alabama, Massachusetts, Vermont, Utah, New Hampshire, Michigan, 
Colorado, West Virginia, Arizona, Florida, Wyoming, and Califor- 
nia. In all of these States more than one-third of the schools have 
been reorganized. 

Among the different types of reorganized schools the junior-senior 
organization is of greatest frequency. The number of segregated 
junior and senior schools and of undivided schools is, however, in- 
creasing at a much more rapid rate. The plan of having junior and 


1A slight discrepancy will be noted between these figures and those given in Bulletin of 
the U. 8. Bureau of Education, 1927, No. 33, Statistics of Public High Schools, 1925-26. 
This variation results from the fact that not all reports had been received at the time 
the tables of Bulletin No. 33 were compiled. : 

2 Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 1928, No. 28, The Rural Junior High School. 
Dr. E. N. Ferriss, of Cornell University, was chairman of the committee making the study. 
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senior schools together is plainly giving way to segregation of these 
units or, in the smaller school systems, to consolidation into a single 
five or six year unit. 

The 3-year unit is decidedly in the ascendancy. This is true 
of the segregated junior high school, the segregated senior high 
school, and the 3-8 plan of junior-senior high school; in all of these 
situations the 3-year unit outnumbers the total of all other classes 
approximately 3 to L Three-fourths of the undivided schools 
are of the 6-year type. 

The variety in types of reorganized schools is extraordinary but 
not surprising when one considers that the movement has been rapid, 
unorganized, and without attempt at standardization nationally or 
regionally. In promoting reorganization, it is true, many of the 
States have announced uniform State plans; these have, however, 
usually been quite flexible—for guidance rather than for conformity 
to any one pattern. School systems desiring to organize on some 
basis other than the 7-4 or 8-4 plan have thus generally been allowed 
freedom in experimentation, ‘This attitude may serve to explain 
the situation shown in Table 2, where 28 different types of reorgani- 
zation are listed, aside from a number of unclassified schools. 

The Biennial Survey of Education, 1924-1926, carried a similar 
table? Comparison of that table with Table 2, which follows, justi- 
fies the following generalizations sali changes during the 2-year 
interval : 

1. In seven States the setheanlandicn movement appears to be 
practically at a standstill. In some of these States reorganization 
was well advanced in 1924. 

2. Two States, Maine and Oklahoma, show an appreciable decrease 
in the number of reorganized schools after 1924. 

3. Fifteen States show a marked increase in the number of high 
schools deviating from the regular 4-year type of organization. In 
eight States, namely, Alabama, Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas, the number of 
reorganized schools has increased from 100 to 800 per cent during the 
2-year period. 

4. The principal increases have been in the lamaial senior, the 
segregated junior, and the five or six year undivided high schools. 

While statistical data for the Nation more recent than 1926 are 
not available, the following statements, based upon reports submitted 
by State departments and city school systems, are indicative of 
trends in the rent movement since 1926: 


In this publication refer to Table 5 of Ch. V, ‘Trends im the Development of Secondary 
I-ducation, 
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TaBLE 2.—Reorganized high schools classi 


Segregated senior high 
Segregated junior high schools schools 
1 2 3 4/5, 6 7/8 9 | 10 11 | 12 | 13 | 14 | 15 | 16 | 17 
| — — | - — 
Continental United | 
3,637 1,127 2/28) 6 167 629 | 74) 17 5 1 | 19 |111 3 
Arkansas 52 | -| 
California. 136 | | 22 
. . 83 | | | 6 
Connecticut 29 | 3 
Delaware 4 
District of Colum 8 
63 4 
16 
Illinois_ 56 | 6 
Indiana-- 276 § 
Kentucky 46 3 
Louisiana. 18 4 
21 
Massachusetts. 232 23) 2 
261 $7 
93 
Missouri. -| 96 
14 
Nevada - 5 
New 160 | 
North Carolina 24 
Ohio. 297 5 | 24 
115 | 6 
Oregon. | 2h 3/ 5 
Pennsylvania 232 4 | 22].... 
Rhode 1 
South Carolina. 5 
South Dakota. 13 | 
| 87 4 
Washington. 37 3 
West Virginia. 100 6 
Wisconsin 74 .-.| 10 
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Nearly 15 per cent of the school systems located in cities of 2,500 
population or more introduced junior high schools for the first time 
during the past two years; slightly more than 20 per cent of the 
cities had introduced junior high school organization previous to 
1926. Alabama is looking forward to issuing a list of approved 
junior high schools. Connecticut reports 6 reorganizations during 
the biennium. Rhode Island reports 10 new junior high schools; 
Providence plans to open 1 new additional junior high school an- 
nually for several years to come. Kansas added 15 new junior high 
schools to the State approved list in 1928. Kentucky and Ohio 
report the establishment of many new junior high schools in cities 
and of 6-year high schools in villages. Louisville is establishing its 
school system on the 6-3-8 basis. More than one-half of the high- 
school pupils in Pennsylvania are enrolled in reorganized schools; the 
city of Philadelphia passed the half way mark in February, 1928. 
Practically all pupils of grades 7, 8, and 9 in Denver are now in 
junior high schools. Wyoming offers special State aid to those reor- 
ganized schools in which junior high school teachers hold educational 
qualifications equivalent to those of teachers in the senior high school. 
In New York State the rapidly increasing interest in junior high 
school organization has been one of the outstanding developments 
during the past two years. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The public junior college is a unit of secondary education which 
is receiving increased attention. L. V. Koos reported in 1922 the 
existence of 207 junior colleges in the United States; 46 of these were 
parts of local public-school systems.‘ In 1927 these figures were 
brought down to date showing operation at that time of 325 junior 
colleges, 105 of which were classified as public.® Enrollments showed 
an even more convincing increase of 121 per cent during the 5-year 
period, with the increase reaching 217 per cent in the public junior 
colleges. F. L. Whitney ® in 1928 found 882 junior colleges operat- 
ing with an enrollment of 44,372 students. Directory material ten- 
tatively prepared in the fall of 1928 by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges listed 408 junior colleges, with an enrollment of 
50,529 students. 

In addition to marked development in California the public junior 
college has been developed especially in the Mississippi Valley from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, California leads with 80 public 


4Koos, L. V. The Junior College. Education Series, No. 5, 1924. University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, 

© Koos, L. V. Recent Growth of the Junior College, School Review, April, 1928. 

Whitney, L. The Junior College in America, Colorado State Teachers College, 
1928. 
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junior colleges and Iowa is second with 20. According to the latest 
lists there were 38 junior colleges accredited by the North Central 
Association and 13 by the Southern Association. Both of these as- 
sociations maintain special committees for the study of junior college 
development. Iowa, Kansas, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, and 
Wyoming have, within the past two years, established standards for 
accrediting junior colleges. Foster? secured data in 1927 indicating 
that official recognition was given to junior colleges in 20 States; 
Whitney * lists 24 States in 1928. In some cases, such recognition was 
given by the State university; in others by the State board or the 
State department of education; in still others by the State college 
association. Standards had been prepared in some States; in others, 
the standards of regional and other accrediting agencies had been 
accepted. 

The junior college as ordinarily organized is an independent 2- 
year unit to which pupils are admitted upon graduation from high 
school. A plan by which the two years of junior college would 
be combined with the last two years of high school has been advo- 
cated by authorities such as Koos, Proctor, and Eby In April, 
1928, the school board of Pasadena, Calif., definitely adopted the 
6-4-4 plan. Johnstown, Pa., and Hillsboro, Tex., are other school 
systems in which the junior high school is a 4-year unit with an- 
other 4-year unit of senior-high-school-junior-college grade more 
or less clearly defined. Principals Ewing and Harbeson and Super- 
intendent Sexson of Pasadena have discussed the advantages of the 
6-44 plan in recent. articles.° 

Opinion appears to be crystallizing in favor of two general types 
of curriculums, one preparatory to further college work, the other 
terminal with the end of the junior college. The terminal courses, 
too, are frequently of two kinds, those designed for students who 
desire some specific type of vocational training, and those in- 
tended for students whose plans for entrance upon a vocation are 
not so definitely matured. 

Recent outstanding additions to the educational literature on the 
junior college are: An incisive study by Eells, indicating that junior- 
college graduates did better work in the last two years at Stanford 


7 Foster, J. Owen, and others. Some Phases of the Junior College Movement. Indiana 
University, Bureau of Cooperative Research, 1927. 

“The Junior College in America, by F. L. Whitney. Colorado State Teachers College, 
1928, 

Ewing, William F. The Plan of Educational Reorganization. Jn Proetor's 
The Junior College, 1927. 

Harbeson, John W. The 6—4—4 Plan of Schools Organization, with Special Reference to 
Its Application in the City of Pasadena. California Quarterly of Secondary Education, 
October, 1928, 

Sexson, John A. Six-Four-FPour Plan of School Organization, American Educational 
Digest, October, 1028, 
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University than did students who attended the university four 
years;?° a group of papers given before a conference on the junior 
college in California ;** bulletins on the junior-college movements in 
Louisiana,? in Iowa,*, and in California; ** reports by Whitney on 
changes in junior-college purposes and curriculums;*° and books by 
Bennett,° Proctor,” and Whitney."® 


THE CURRICULUM 


The interest displayed in the curriculum during the past 35 years, 
and especially during the past decade, is resulting in significant 
changes in public schools. Monroe and Herriott?® indicate that 
the principal developments in curriculum making since issuance of 
the Report of the Committee of Ten have been the following: Em- 
phasis upon objectives with attendant clarification and extension of 
the purposes which are aimed at in our secondary schools; some elimi- 
nation and a great deal of addition to subject offerings, together with 
grouping of subjects into curriculums; marked changes in content of 
subjects, especially on the junior high school level; adaptations to 
meet individual differences in interests, tastes, capacities, and pred 
able futures of pupils. 

Criticism of the curriculum from both within and without the 
school is frequent.2°. Much of this criticism must, however, be inter- 
preted rather as lack of satisfaction, with present status than as disap- 
pointment over the progress which has been made. In “the old red 
schoolhouse ” much of the English training consisted in learning to 
spell unusual and unused words, reading a few classics, studying 
formal grammar, and memorizing rules of rhetoric; civics courses 
were brief and placed almost exclusive emphasis upon organization 
of government; physiology concerned itself with structure, botany 
with classification, and zoology with pickled specimens. These ghosts 


10 Eells, W. C. University Records of Students from Junior Colleges. California Quar- 
terly of Secondary Education, June, 1928. 

11 California Quarterly of Secondary Education, October, 1928, 

% Foote, John M. The Junior College Movement in Louisiana. State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, 1928. 

18 Samuelson, Agnes. Public Junior Colleges. State of Iowa, Des Moines, 1928. 

4 Cooper, William, John, and others. The Junior College in California. California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, 1928. 

% North Central Association Quarterly. Issues for September and December, 1928. 

% Bennett, G. V. Vocational Education of Junior College Grade. Warwick & York, 
1928. 

% Proctor, William M. The Junior College, Its Organization and Administration, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1927. 

8 Whitney, F. L. The Junior College in America. Colorado State Teachers College, 
1928. 

1 Monroe, Walter S., and Herriott, M. E. Reconstruction of the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum ; Its Meaning and Trends. University of TMlinois Bulletin, Urbana, June 19, 1928. 

* See, for instance, William S. Learned’s Thé Quality of the Educational Process in the 
United States and in Europe. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1927. 
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of a bygone day appear paler than ever before, if one places them in 
juxtaposition with modern English courses stressing oral and written 
composition, extensive reading, and scientifically selected spelling 
words; or with present-day civics courses emphasizing functional 
treatment of problems; or with up-to-date programs of health educa- 
tion. The curriculum was theoretical and is now practical, was 
formal and is now functional, was rigid and is now flexible, was nar- 
row and isnow broad. No one will contend that all curriculum ideals 
have been achieved. But we have come a long way; and the trail still 
leads upward. 

During the period under consideration a total of 64 revised or 
newly developed State courses of study in one or more high-school 
subjects reached the Bureau of Education from 29 States. Four 
States published general revisions of all high-school courses and four 
others were engaged in, such revision on July 1, 1928. 

A sampling of school systems reporting to the bureau for 1926- 
1928 showed that 63 per cent had programs for revision of the high- 
school curriculum completed or in progress. In cities of more than 
100,000 population the percentage reached 86, and in cities below 
10,000. it dropped to 54; one explanation for the lower percentage in 
smaller cities may be that these school systems relied more generally 
upon State courses of study than did those in larger centers. One- 
third of the cities had programs of revision in progress at the close 
of the biennium; one-fifth reported completion of revision of courses 
of study for junior high school or senior high school or both; one- 
twelfth were committed to the policy of constant revision. 

Consideration of the secondary-school curriculum by national and 
regional associations has been especially pronounced. The commis- 
sion on the curriculum of the Department of Superintendence brought 
to a close its five years of work with two yearbooks dealing with the 
curriculum in secondary education. The National Society for the 
Study of Education issued its twenty-sixth yearbook on foundations 
and technique of curriculum building. The Virginia Committee for 
Research in Secondary Education gave its 1928 meeting to considera- 
tion of curriculum construction. The commission on unit courses 
and curricula of the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools presented elaborate reports to that association at the 
annual meetings of 1927 and 1928. 

No one of these organizations attempts to set up a national curricu- 
lum or to develop courses of study which can be transferred bodily 
into the schools. The Department of Superintendence, in its fifth 
(1927) yearbook,?* gives one part of the report to discussions of the 


21 Department of Superintendence, Fifth Yearbook. The Junior High School Curriculum. 
National Education Association, 1927, 
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place of the junior high school in the American program of education ; 
by far the larger portion of the yearbook deals with research studies 
conducted in the various subjects of the junior high school curricu- 
lum. In the sixth (1928) yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence ** discussion and data are presented on problems, principles, 
and practices relating to the high school; as with the fifth yearbook, 
a considerable section is devoted to abstracts of research studies in 
the several subjects. The twenty-sixth (1927) yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education ** deals with the curricu- 
lum in a fundamental way; there is thus included much material 
equally significant for all levels of educational work. One chapter of 
the foregoing is assigned to current practices in curriculum making in 
public high schools, and in other chapters description is offered of cur- 
riculum construction in a number of particular cities and schools. The 
Virginia Committee for Research in Secondary Education ** studied 
principles, trends, and techniques with special emphasis upon mathe- 
matics and social studies, The commission on unit courses and cur- 
ricula of the North Central Association presented reports®® of 16 
subject committees during the past two years. The reports set up 
qualitative standards in the various subjects. The problem of how 
much, i, e., quantitative standards, is not considered unimportant but 
must, in the opinion of the commission, for its solution await answer 
to the question of what kind, i. e., qualitative standards, 

Most of the curriculum studies of the biennium are classifiable as 
belonging to one or more of the following types: (1) Discussions of 
fundamental principles underlying the curriculum; (2) investiga- 
tions on subject content and methods of teaching; and (3) studies in 
the administration and organization of the curriculum. 

Ample illustration of the first type of study is offered in the com- 
mittee reports referred to in earlier paragraphs. The second type 
of study is usually initiated by an individual, sometimes by a school 
system; it is often experimental, frequently statistical without con- 
trolled experimentation. Studies in the administration of the cur- 
riculum are commonly statistical investigations of practice and are 
likely to be found as parts of studies of the first two types mentioned. 

A significant group of studies in the administration of the cur- 
riculum has recently been focused upon subject eliminations and 
additions viewed from an historical standpoint and upon subject 
requirements, elections, and enrollments as practiced at the present 
time. 


°2 Department of Superintendence, Sixth Yearbook. The Development of the High- 
School Curriculum. National Education Association, 1928, 

* The Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. The 
Foundations and Technique of Curriculum Making. Public-School Publishing Co., 1926. 

* University of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol. XIII, No. 3, 1928. 

* North Central Association Quarterly, March, 1927, and March, 1928. 
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Joseph Roemer *° found for 844 secondary schools of the Southern 
Association that in five years subjects had been added 1,612 times 
and dropped 606 times, a ratio of 2.7 to 1. Eighty-three subjects 
were involved in these changes. 

George S. Counts *? found a total of 471 subject changes intro- 
duced into senior high schools of 90 cities over a period of five years. 
Of these changes 341 were in the nature of additions while only 130 
were eliminations, a ratio of 2.6 to 1. Ninety-two subjects were in- 
volved in these changes. In the junior high school the changes were 
not so numerous, but the ratio of subjects added to those abandoned 
was 4.6 to 1. Doctor Counts comments as follows on the tendency 
to make additions to the curriculum: 

While this practice has resulted in a much-needed enrichment of the narrow 
program of language and mathematics, it can not be pursued indefinitely. 
Already the secondary-school curriculum exhibits weaknesses which may be 
traced to this constant addition of new materials of instruction. It is too often 
a mere aggregation of subjects, an unintegrated program of unrelated activities. 

The two years under consideration have witnessed a definite trend 
toward inquiry into subject requirements, subject elections, and sub- 
ject enrollments. It is apparent that data of this type indicate, more 
definitely than eliminations and additions of the past or offerings of 
the present, the emphasis and effort given to the various subjects in 
secondary schools. 

Subject requirements for high-school graduation as placed by 
States are reported for the year 1925 in Table 15 of the sixth year- 
book of the department of superintendence. Similar data for 154 
cities are included in Table 9. In Table 25 are given the facts on 
required and elective subjects in community high schools of Illinois. 
An investigation conducted by the Bureau of Education ** inquired 
into the requirements for graduation placed by State authorities, by 
city school systems, and by individual schools during the school year 
1927-28. 

These studies of graduation requirements agree in showing English 
as the subject leading both in frequency of requirement and in amount 
required of the subject. Social studies follow English closely. 
Laboratory science and mathematics run a close race, mathematics 
being probably slightly in the lead. Physical education takes fifth 
place. Few pupils are required to take foreign language or any 
specified group of vocational subjects. The investigation by the 
Bureau of Education discloses: 


* Bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 1928, No, 16, Secondary Schools of the Southern 
Association. 

7 See Chapter VII of the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. 

23 Bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 1928, No. 21, Requirements for High-School 
Graduation, 
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If the central tendencies are accepted as typical, the high-school pupil presents 
for graduation 16 semester credits of constants and in addition completion of a 
definite curriculum, or one major and two minors aside from English, or both, 
Free election is thus limited to one-fourth or less of the pupil’s work. 

The studies dealing with subject elections of individual students 
are frequently limited to the graduates of one high school or to the 
entrance credits presented to one college or university. Ilustra- 
tions of such studies are to be found in Chapter TIT of the sixth 
yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. These studies offer 
a good indication of the relative importance of the various subjects’ 
in any particular school for which data are gathered. If a consider- 
able number of schools were to conduct such surveys on cooperative 
and comparable bases, the findings would carry greater value since 
the requirements of one local situation would not then so definitely 
govern election by pupils. 

Probably the most accurate single measure of relative emphasis 
placed upon the various curriculum subjects is found in data regard- 
ing the number of pupils taking the several subjects. Investigations 
of this type were conducted by the Southern Association, the Modern 
Foreign Language Study, and the Bureau of Education. 

The Southern Association study *° reveals that enrollments for 1927 
range from 83.9 per cent of all pupils registered in English to 0.09 
per cent taking Greek. The departments of instruction named in 
descending order according to number of registrants are: English, 
mathematics, social studies, natural science, commercial work, Latin, 
music, Spanish, home economics, French, manual training, art, agri- 
culture, German, and Greek. The original tables report pupil en- 
rollments in the various subjects, (or years of work), within each 
of the departments named. 

The Modern Foreign Language Study released in 1928 a very com- 
plete report on enrollments in foreign languages.*? The committee 
conducting the inquiry secured positive information regarding for- 
eign-language enrollments in 83 per cent of the public secondary 
schools in 1925. Their findings were that slightly under 24 per 
cent of the pupils were registered in Latin and slightly more than 
24 per cent in modern languages. The modern-language enrollments, 
stated in terms of percentages of total enrollment, were: French, 13; 
Spanish, 10; German, 1; Italian and other foreign languages, 
negligible. 

During the school year 1927-28 the Bureau of Education asked 
public secondary schools of the nation to report enrollments by sub- 


2 Bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 1928, No. 16, Secondary Schools of the Southern 
Association. 

® Wheeler, Carleton A., and others. Enrollment in the Foreign Languages in Secondary 
Schools and Colleges of the United States. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1928, 
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jects. Returns from these reports are being tabulated and will ap- 
pear in another section of the Biennial Survey of Education for 
1926-1928. ‘At the time of writing incomplete tabulations have been 
made for nine States—namely, California, Iowa, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Texas, and Washington. 

In these States 609,893 pupils were enrolled in the schools which 
have reported. The percentages which the enrollments in various 
subjects were of this total enrollment are indicated in Table 3. To 
show trends parallel percentages are given for subject enrollments 
in the same nine States in 1922, when the last previous tabulation of 
this kind was made by the Bureau of Education. The number of 
high-school subjects reported by these States in 1928 was 243. In 
order to make the items for 1928 and 1922 comparable in Table 3 it 
was necessary greatly to reduce this number by grouping subjects. 


TABLE 3.—Percentages of pupils in nine States enrolled in various high-school 
subjects, 1922 and 1928 


Per- Per- Pe- Per- 
cent- cent- cent- cent- 
age of | age of age of | age of 

Subject total total Subject total total 
enroll- | enroll- enroll- | enroll- 
ment, | ment, ment, | ment, 

28 1922 1928 1922 

95. 01 80.40 || 13.16} 15.16 
American history 18. 26 15. 57 1. 67 66 
Foreign history-.._--_--- 28. 97 32.93 |; Other foreign languages (Greek, 
Other 33 Italian, Norse, Swedish, He- 
Civies (community civics in- 

cluded) 16. 52 18. 44 || Bookkeeping. 10.61 | 14.27 
Sociology... 3.25 2.71 || 8. 69 9.18 
Economics. 5.31 5.48 ‘Typew riting. 16.19 13. 86 
Other social 3. 60 (4) Commercial law ______- 3. 36 1. 25 
6. 83 9.13 |} Commercial geograpgy 5.14 1.92 
7. 84 7.99 || Penmanship-- 1. 28 2. 02 
General science. 18, 12 17.83 |} Spelling. __ . 30 ein 
Physical geography 2. 36 3.89 || Office practi 1. 66 23 
Botany 1.19, 2.86 || Business organization 3. 26 - 08 
Zoology 1.04 || Other commercial subject 1. 59 
Biology 11.41 7.12 || Physical .-| 17.11 6.39 
Physiology. 2. 26 5.20 || 3.17 4. 56 
Hygiene and sanita 6. 60 4. 54 || Home economics. -—_.......------ 20.321 14.99 
Other 96 . 24 ||) Manual 12.68 | 12.67 
Algebra (beginning and advanced)-| 31. 24 36.99 || Mechanical 8. 39 3.12 
Geometry (plane and 18. 82 26.53 | 25.40 
General 6, 21 Art and drawing.- 10. 11 12. 66 
Arithmetic (advanced and com- Normal 1. 04 

mercial)... 9, 09 11.97 || Publie 2.32 1.32 
Other mathematics. 1. 63 1.93 || 114 22 
18.67 | 22.44 Subjects not listed 
11.87 | 15.79 


1 Not reported. 


Emphasis, as measured by pupil enrollment in the various major 
departments, is in the following order: English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, commercial subjects, and foreign languages. 
In 1922 the order was: English, social studies, mathematics, science, 
foreign languages, and commercial subjects. The most pronounced 
increase in enrollment has taken place in English and in commercial 
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work; social studies and science enrollments have remained relatively 
stationary; mathematics and foreign languages have lost. 

Among individual subjects it is apparent that American history is 
gaining at the expense of foreign history; general mathematics is 
making inroads into enrollments in algebra and geometry; biology, 
sanitation, and hygiene show material increases; physics is losing; 
physiography and physiology are receding in importance; botany 
and zoology have almost disappeared as separate subjects; all the 
foreign languages most frequently taught have dropped in number 
of pupils registered; in commercial work bookkeeping has lost while 
typewriting, commercial law, commercial geography, office practice, 
and business organization register increasing numbers of pupils; 
home-economics enrollments show a substantial increase; mechanical 
drawing is becoming important in the number of pupils enrolled; 
physical education has had more convincing growth in enrollment 
than any other major individual subject. 

There has been displayed during the two years covered by this 
report unprecedented activity in study, construction, and revision 
of the secondary-school curriculum. Much remains to be done. In 
fact, one of the important principles which has more and more clearly 
emerged with the unfolding of the movement is that curriculum 
study is never done. Society demands of the curriculum maker that 
he be continually on the alert, adapting old courses and developing 
new ones to meet the needs of changing conditions. In that direc- 
tion lies progress. 


ARTICULATION BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL UNITS 


Another subject upon which attention is now focused by the educa- 
tional world is that of articulation between units in the educational 
system. Correlation of work is no less important within units than 
between them. However, since correlation is more easily attained 
within units and since lack of correlation becomes most obvious 
when the pupil passes from one unit to the next, the attack has 
generally been aimed at the places where the traditional 4-year 
high school joined with the elementary school on the one hand and 
with the college on the other. With the expansion of secondary 
education to include in the junior high school some of the grades 
formerly assigned to the elementary school and in the junior college 
the early college years, both of these affected areas have been drawn 
into secondary education, and the problem which formerly was 
passed from one unit to the other now becomes peculiarly germane 
to secondary education. 

Recent evidences of the interest in articulation are to be found in 
various quarters. The regional associations, always concerned with 
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relationships between high schools and colleges, are approaching the 
subject through investigations of college entrance requirements and 
of the success of high-school graduates in college. During the 
biennium both the North Central and Southern Associations heard 
reports of committees on college entrance requirements. These two 
associations and the Association of the Middle States and Maryland 
have elaborate programs for follow-up studies of high-school 
graduates who enter colleges. The State Board of Education of 
New Hampshire gathered data for the school year 1927-28 regard- 
ing the success of high-school graduates after they entered college. 
The Association of College Presidents and the State department of 
public instruction in the State of Pennsylvania, in collaboration with 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, are 
conducting a study of the relations of secondary and higher educa- 
tion in that State. Two chapters of the sixth yearbook of the 
department of superintendence dealt with interrelations of high 
schools and colleges.** | A most convincing indication is the action 
of the department of superintendence in assigning its entire year- 
books of 1929 and of 1931 to the subject of articulation. 

The junior high school, if it lives up to its announced ideals, is a 
partial solution to the problem of articulation. Bridging the gap 
between the elementary school and high school has been one of its 
avowed purposes. How well it is achieving this object is one of the 
questions asked by both its opponents and supporters. A study by 
Powers * indicates that pupils remain in school for a longer time and 
progress through school more rapidly under junior high school than un- 
der the traditional school organization. That this retention and im- 
proved promotion rate may not be altogether a gain is suggested by his 
findings that actual pupil achievement probably is not so great in the 
junior high school as in the parallel grades under the 8-4 plan; this in 
turn may be ascribable principally to lower ability of pupils in 6-3-3 
than in 8-4 systems in the particular schools that he studied. Fritz ** 
uncovered evidence that under the 6-3-3 plan the break had merely been 
postponed one year, occurring between the ninth and tenth grades 
instead of, as formerly, between the eighth and ninth grades. It is 
obvious that the junior high school holds the possibility of making 
the path of education easier by bridging the gap between units; it 
holds also the possibility of neutralizing efforts at articulation by 
merely transferring the location of the gap or of actually impeding 


Chs. 6 and 7. 

82 Powers, J. Orin. The Junior High School: A Study of Instructional Results in a 
Typical City System. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1927. 

88 Fritz, Ralph A. An Evaluation of Two Special Purposes of Junior High Sehool: 
Economy of Time and Bridging the Gap. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. 
IV, No. 5. Iowa City, November, 1927. 
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progress by substituting two gaps for the one which previously 
existed. 

At the upper end of the secondary school period the youthful 
junior college faces a problem of articulation no less serious. In 
fact, the difficulties are probably more grave; for this new arrival 
inherits aged animosities and old misunderstandings which have in 
the past beset the relationships between high schools and colleges. 
That the junior college has a real articulation problem to wrestle 
with is indicated in the findings of Koos** that during the 
first two years of a standard college course students repeat approxi- 
mately four-fifths of a year of work. How much of this duplication 
is useful and necessary is a matter still to be determined. 

One of the outcomes of the recent discussion of articulation has 
been revived interest in the length of the period of training. The 
first important call for a shortening of the period of preparation 
was voiced by the late President Eliot 40 years ago. Baker of Colo- 
rado, Harper and Judd of Chicago, Ives of Louisiana, Cammack of 
Kansas City, and Stewart of Georgia are names associated with the 
effort to make possible graduation of students from high school at a 
younger age. 

The junior high school has brought enrichment but not shortening 
of the course; the coming of the junior college has not been accom- 
panied with any reduction in the number of years which pupils are 
expected to spend in school. It is not astonishing, therefore, that 
with the subject of articulation holding the stage proponents of a 
shorter period of schooling should have injected this issue into the 
discussion. 

The 7-4 elementary high-school system obtaining in a number of 
the Southern States has formed the basis for much of the argument 
favoring reduction in the number of years of preparation. Existing, 
as the 7-4 plan does, in juxtaposition with the 8-4 system, compari- 
sons are conveniently made, and students of education, with an eye 
to economy of time, have naturally asked, Do the results justify the 
expenditure of money and time involved in retaining pupils more 
than 11 years in elementary and secondary schools? Three investiga- 
tions conducted during the past two years are referred to here as 
reflecting recent approaches to this question. 

For the purpose of ascertaining how extensive is the 11-year sys- 
tem, a letter was sent in March, 1928, from the Bureau of Education 
to the State departments of public instruction in all States where, 
according to reports on file, schools were operating on the 11-year 
phn. The States were requested to report the total number of pupils, 


* Koos, Leonard V. The Junior College. Minneapolis, the University of Minnesota, 
1924, 
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of both elementary and high-school grades, enrolled in public schools 
organized on the 11-year plan and on the 12-year basis. With two 
exceptions the data submitted were for the school year 1926-27. The 
information secured is as follows: 


TABLE 4,—Distribution by States of pupils enrolled *n 11-year and 12-year 
school systems 


Pupil P Pupil 
Pupil Pupil 
State enrollment State enrollment 
in Ll-year 2-year . in 11-year 12-year 
systems Rystems systems systems 
652, 907 471, 701 None. 
Louisiana. 400, 402 1, 210, 127 7, 945 
Maryland__- 118, 064 2, 143 106, 614 
13, 367 512, 520 
New Hampshire. 3, 426 
North Carolina. .-.....-.-- 782, 602 4, 197, 259 861, 228 


The above table indicates that the 11-year system is more wide- 
spread than is generally realized. In the 10 States included, almost 
five times as many pupils are educated in 11-year as in 12-year sys- 
tems. Two of the States have no schools organized on the 12-year 
plan; in four others considerably less than 10 per cent of the pupils 
are registered in 12-year systems. Compared with enrollments for 
the Nation as a whole, it becomes evident that more than one-sixth 
of the public-school pupils of the United States are attending schools 
where only 11 years are required for completion of the elementary- 
high-school course. 

The Southern Association continued, as a part of its study of 
freshman college grades, a comparison of grades of students coming 
from 11-year systems with those of students who graduated from 
12-year courses. The results showed that over a 6-year period nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent fewer failures were registered by students com- 
ing from 12-year school systems than were charged against graduates 
of 11-year schools. The report *® states that “the difference is too 
small to be of importance.” 

The commission on length of elementary education, C. H. Judd, 
chairman, reported ** in 1927. An extensive study of 7 and 8 year 
elementary systems had been conducted by the commission in Mary- 
land counties, in a considerable number of city school systems of the 
United States, and in Ottawa and Toronto, Canada. The findings of 
the investigation were: That pupils in 7-year elementary systems 
completed school at an earlier age than in 8-year systems; that, while 
graduates of the 7-year schools were sufficiently well prepared to 


*® Proceedings of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, March, 1928. See pp. 219-220. 

% Report of the Commission on Length of Elementary Education. Published by the 
University of Chicago as Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 34, November, 1927. 
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enter high school, test results showed a slight superiority of pupils 
from 8-grade systems; that these differences tended to disappear 
when the records of pupils were followed into normal schools and 
colleges. The following interpretation of the findings is quoted 
from the report: 

The commission which prepared this report has been led by its investigations 
and discussions to the belief that a proper understanding of the function of the 
elementary school will result in a very general reduction of the time devoted 
to rudimentary subjects and will result also in an earlier opening of high-school 
opportunities to all pupils. In other words, it, is the belief of the commission 
that the evolution of the American educational system calls for a more general 
and a more rapid advancement of pupils into higher courses. 

It appears, therefore, that two principal tendenciés are operative 
in the matter of length of the period of schooling. One of these 
would add two years to the public-school course by providing, after 
high school, two years of training in junior college; the other would 
shorten the period of preparation by eliminating one or more years 
from the elementary-high-school course. 

The opposing views are probably not so far apart as may appear 
at first sight. The belief is not uncommon that by careful organiza- 
tion and by rigorous elimination of nonessentials and duplications it 
may be possible to complete in 12 years all the necessary content with 
which pupils are now required to spend 14 years. That this is a 
practicable plan for students of superior ability few will question; 
that it is possible of realization with the average student is the con- 
tention of many; that students of all levels of ability should be al- 
lowed to progress at their natural rate as individuals is an ideal 
often voiced but infrequently realized. 


RESEARCH AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The amount of research conducted in secondary education is very 
large. Walter S. Monroe ** lists 2,999 theses accepted during two 
years, 1925-1927, for master’s and doctor’s degrees in education. Of 
these, 335 are classified as dealing exclusively with secondary edu- 
cation. Of the 24 major subjects into which Doctor Monroe classifies 
education the only two for which larger numbers of studies are 
reported are educational psychology and a consolidated section given 
to special subjects of the curriculum. In a recent bulletin of the 
Bureau of Education * 108 of 1,478 research studies are classified 
under secondary education; here the studies in secondary education 


Thid., p. 136. 

* Titles of Master’s and Doctor’s Theses in Education Accepted by Colleges and Univer- 
sities in the United States Between October 15, 1925, and October 15, 1927. College of 
Education, University of Illinois, Urbana. ; 

*® Bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 1928, No. 22, Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education, 1926-27. 
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outnumber all other classifications except a grouping under the gen- 
eral heading, “ Special subjects of the curriculum.” 

Inquiry into the type of research which is carried on indicates that 
the majority of the studies relate to past and present practice in 
organization of schools, curriculum, grading of pupils, retardation 
and elimination, student activities, training and experience of teach- 
ers, school costs, and the like. A considerable group of studies by 
candidates for degrees deals with early development and current con- 
ditions in State and local school systems. The reports of research 
bureaus in cities and States frequently give results of intelligence 
and achievement testing programs. 

Experimental work under conditions more or less closely controlled 
is receiving some attention. According to reports from 242 school 
systems the experiments most frequently concern adaptations made 
to care for individual differences; teaching methods are next in 
frequency; size of class is third. A total of 42 experiments on 30 
different subjects were reported by the 242 school systems. Some 
of the experiments are so described as to suggest trial of a new de- 
vice or method rather than any organized attempt at measuring and 
comparing results of alternative procedures. 

The situation is that, with the exception of comparatively few 
systems, the public schools have been so busily engaged with the 
daily problems of providing for the ever-increasing numbers of a 
heterogeneous pupil personnel that scientific investigations looking 
toward evolution of new approaches and evaluation of old ones have 
been left to workers in experimental schools and in schools of educa- 
tion. Experimentation has thus for the most part been conducted 
by students in educational institutions. The experiments usually 
are of short duration, involve relatively few cases, and in their re- 
sults are not comparable with other experiments carried on in the 
same field. 

It appears that there is opportunity here for educational leader- 
ship. Thousands of teachers and administrators throughout the 
United States are eager and able to join a great cooperative under- 
taking for the solution of problems related to secondary education. 
It is entirely practicable to select certain such problems for investiga- 
tion and to conduct studies for their solution in many schools con- 
temporaneously and on a comparable basis. With authorization by 
Congress of an appropriation of $225,000 for a 3-year study of 
secondary education beginning July 1, 1929, it should be possible to 
shed light on a trail which is now too often shrouded in darkness. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SCHOOL HEALTH WORK 


By JAMES FREDERICK RoGERS 


Chicf, Division of Phystcal Education and School Hygiene, Office of Education 


ContTpnts.—Medical and dental work-—Studies regarding physical defects—Better teeth— 
Health education-—Nutrition— Anthropometry—Physical edueation-—Sanitation— 
Clothing—Rural schools—Summer camps —Results of school health work—Nurse 
training—Teacher training——Varent-teachers—-Health of the teacher—Legislation 
and State supervision. 


In the biennium 1926-1928 the three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of modern physiology was celebrated. A tercentenary is 
an exceedingly small fraction of the time since man discovered the 
use of fire, invented clothes and houses, and began to huddle together 
under conditions which have rendered knowledge of hygiene impera- 
tive to his welfare. It is but a half century since he fully recog- 
nized his ubiquitous enemies, bacteria. However, the foundations of 
physiology and hygiene having been laid, man’s brain has been in- 
creasingly busy along these lines and even a biennium brings forth 
knowledge, or applications of knowledge, in school health work that 
is worth recording. 

MEDICAL AND DENTAL WORK 


As most significant in the field of medical and dental inspection, 
or “health examinations,” we would place the passage of a law in 
New York State, which reads as follows: 


Physicians to be qualified for certification as school medical supervisors 
shall possess the following qualifications : 

1. Graduation from a medical school registered by the State education de- 
partment and licensed to practice medicine in New York State. 

2. One year of acceptable interneship. Five years of successful practice in 
medicine may be accepted in lieu of one year of interneship. 

3, Six semester hours of postgraduate work in a school or schcols of medicine 
in such subjects and in such institutions as may be approved by the State 
commissioner of education. The following subjects indicate the type of instruc- 
tion that should be included in such postgraduate courses: (@) Medical exam- 
ination of school children; (b) psychiatric problems of school age; (¢) prob- 
lems of growth and nutrition; (d) preventable defects of eyes, ears, teeth, 
posture; (@) school sanitation; and (f) communicable disease control. 

4, Six semester hours of postgraduate work in a school or schools of educa- 
tion in such subjects and in such institutions as may be approved by the State 
commissioner of education. The following subjects indicate the type of in- 
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struction that should be included in such postgraduate courses: (a) Principles 
of health education, and (06) organization and administration of health educa- 
tion in public schools, 

The State commissioner of education may grant a temporary certificate to 
physicians who present satisfactory evidence of successful experience for three 
or more years in medical inspection and health service. 

The temporary license shall be valid for only one year, but may be renewed 
twice upon presentation of evidence of postgraduate work as suggested in 
paragraphs 3 and 4 above. 

Where undergraduate medical instruction and training have included special 
preparation in the field of health service equal to the qualifications set up for 
postgraduate work, such undergraduate preparation may be accepted for the 
certification of medical supervisors. 

The medical supervisor or inspector has-hitherto rarely had any 
special training for his work. Part-time employment has been taken 
up, as a rule, to “help along” financially, while full-time workers 
have usually been so poorly paid that men with special training or 
superior capacity for this work have not been common. 

Since the State of New York pays a bonus to the local community 
employing a medical inspector it became evident to the State authori- 
ties that they would only get their money’s worth by making sure 
that this employee had at least a minimum of special preparation. 
With this required training the schools of New York will have a 
better medical service than formerly, even with the same type of 
men who have been employed. There is a tendency throughout the 
country toward the payment of higher salaries for directors of school 
health work, which promises a better personnel for this line of work. 

What has been said with regard to the lack of training of school 
medical inspectors applies about as well to school nurses. New York 
State officials have not overlooked this fact, and they require, besides 
the usual professional training, the completion of “at least six 
semester hours in approved professional courses in health education.” 
A nurse so trained and certified is now distinguished as a “ nurse- 
teacher.” It is to be hoped that in time not only the term “school 
nurse” but also “ nurse-teacher ” will be supplanted by a title which 
does not savor of the sick room. 

The percentage of corrected defects by which (other things con- 
sidered) the effectiveness of medical inspection is to be measured 
seems to be increasing and has reached as high as 85 per cent in 
some cities. It is impossible to make comparisons in this respect, 
however, owing to the elasticity of the word “defect” and also of 
the term “corrected.” Strictly speaking, most defects can not be 
“corrected” at all, as for example, bad vision or defective hearing 
or a leaking heart, but they may be compensated for or possibly 
improved by treatment. Since few defects can be “corrected” or 
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“cured” reports in which these terms are used, when “ treated ” or 
“ compensated ” are meant, are misleading. 

In the publications of this bureau emphasis has been placed on 
the importance of the presence of parents at the physical examina- 
tions of their children, since much needed information can be secured 
from them directly and they in turn can be not only told but shown 
the physical needs of the child without the expensive visitations of 
the school nurse so often required to bring about action in regard 
to defects. Hitherto, it has been necessary to point to the examples 
of English and Canadian schools but at present it can be stated that 
a high percentage of parents were present at examinations in Boston 
during the past year, and in Kalamazoo they were present at 100 per 
cent of the examinations. Perhaps other cities have gone as far in 
this direction. Within the year one inspector has complained that 
the “presence of parents slows up the work of examination.” Per- 
haps it does, and it should where it is run on the speeding-up, piece- 
work plan too frequently in vogue. Overmuch time should not be 
spent on examinations and an experienced examiner can find out a 
great deal of importance in a few minutes, but many cases require 
much time if nice decisions are to be made, and these should be made. 
The cost and the risk are too great to recommend without due con- 
sideration such procedures as the removal of tonsils, and the wearing 
of glasses is not an unmixed blessing even when these are rightly 
fitted. Although the physician chosen by the parents is the final 
source of decision as to the need for treatment, he may agree only 
from courtesy with the school physician or he may disagree, both 
of which decisions are bad for the medical inspector and, in the first 
instance, may be bad for the child. Some years ago systems were 
devised by which a hundred or more children could be “ run through ” 
the inspection mill in an hour, but it is worthy of note that an aver- 
age of 20 minutes per child is allowed for this by the city previously 
mentioned, Kalamazoo. For first examinations this is certainly 
none too much, and if the health of the school child is as important 
as it is often said to be, at least 20 out of 50,000 minutes devoted 
to his schooling each year may well be given over to the appraisal 
of his physical machinery. 

An event of much importance for the future of medical inspection 
was the organization in 1927 of the American Association of School 
Physicians, which held its first meeting in 1928. The proceedings 
will be published by the society. 

The training of teachers in the examination of children for physi- 
cal defects proceeds apace both in training schools and locally in 
connection with the development of health work, especially in the 
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absence of school physicians or nurses. In Virginia, where examina- 
tions of children in rural schools are made almost wholly by the 
regular teachers, 95 per cent of the children were examined in the 
school year 1927-28; 73 per cent were found with defects of vision, 
hearing, nose, throat, teeth, or nutrition, and 14.5 per cent had all 
such defects attended to and were enrolled as “five pointers.” In 
one county 100 per cent were examined and 58.8 per cent of those 
found defective were reported as having all their defects “ corrected.” 
In the State as a whole the number of “five pointers” was double 
that for the preceding year. 


STUDIES REGARDING PHYSICAL DEFECTS 


For the medical inspector the question as to whether the tonsils of 
a child are or are not a menace has always been a troublesome one, 
’ and a decision in the matter is of the utmost importance, for, if 
possible, no child should be exposed to the risk nor his parents to the 
expense of a tonsillectomy. Unfortunately the medical inspector 
himself has added very little to his own knowledge, nor is he likely 
to until his records on the subject consist of something more than a 
cross after the word “tonsils” to indicate that they were apparently 
“too large” or “diseased” and a similar sign to indicate that they 
were “corrected.” However, one excellent study from school medical 
inspection records (so far as those records go) has been made by 
Kaiser of Rochester by a comparison, after a lapse of years, of the 
condition of children who had had their tonsils removed with the 
condition of those for whom removal was advised but this advice was 
not followed. Kaiser published his first observations after three to 
five years had elapsed following operations. In 1927 (Journal of 
American Medical Association, December 31, p. 2238), he published 
the results of comparisons after an interval of five to eight years. 
These studies seem to indicate that there is a considerable reduction 
in frequency of head colds and sore throat, but the effect on other 
conditions assumed as related to the tonsils, such as rheumatism, 
chorea, carditis, are very disappointing. In these cases there was 
no separation of children with adenoids from those with supposedly 
dangerous tonsils, and the method of removal is not considered, which 
leaves much for the future investigator. 

Another excellent contribution on this subject in the biennium, 
from material collected partly in schools, is that of Collins and 
Sydenstricker, of the Public Health Service (“An Epidemiological 
and Statistical Study of Tonsillitis,’ Public Health Bulletin, No. 
175, July, 1927). The findings of this study are fairly in accord with 
that of Kaiser. 
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The Public Health Service has also contributed a “ Special Study 
of the Vision of School Children,” by Kempf, Jarman, and Collins 
(Public Health Reports, Vol. 43, No. 27, July 6, 1928). By the use 
of a cycloplegic it was found that a large percentage of children who 
had 20/20 vision by the usual test were very defective. The authors 
reinforce the statement made in publications of this bureau that the 
Snellen test should not be used exclusively in the examination of 
the eyes, by recommending that “ any child with symptoms of eye- 
strain should be sent to an eye physician for careful examination 
even if the naked eye reads 20/20 on the Snellen chart.” This chart 
is of most importance in detecting myopia which these investigators 
found in 2 per cent of children at 6 to 7 years and it increases to 
9 per cent at 12 years. It is highly important that such cases be 
discovered and treated. 

An interesting contribution has been made in this biennium to our 
knowledge of “ The Physical Status of the Urban Negro Child,” by 
Dr. E. Blanche Sterling, of the Public Health Service (Public Health 
Reports, Vol. 43, No. 48, Oct. 19, 1928). She reports 31 per cent 
entirely free from dental caries and in almost 33 per cent of those 
defective in this particular the amount of caries was very small. 

About one-third of these negro children had tonsils which were 
“considerably enlarged or diseased or both.” A relationship between 
decayed teeth and abnormal tonsils has been said to exist, brought 
about either through the influence of the bacteria flourishing in the 
former or from some mutual causal relationship; but these statistics 
for colored children would seem to dispose of such a theory, for de- 
fective teeth are much more common among white children and the 
proportion reported as having defective tonsils is not usually so high 
among white children as among negroes. 

Certainly in no biennium has so much constructive research along 
lines of physical defects been reported. 


BETTER TEETH 


Great progress has been made in the study of the causes and pre- 
vention of our most common disease, dental caries. The results of 
work along this line were presented in 1927 in the publication of the 
Bureau of Education entitled “ Better Teeth.” Since the time of 
that publication reports of a number of studies have been published, 
all indicating that faulty nutrition, prenatal and postnatal, are the 
chief cause and that the right feeding of the child even at school 
age is still a factor in tooth preservation. The lack of fruits, vege- 
tables, and milk in the diet seems to be the most important factors 
in decay, although other things besides food may enter into the 
nutritional problem. The methods of prevention of decay worked 
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out in the Forsyth Dental Infirmary have been applied with excel- 
lent results elsewhere both in this country and abroad, and studies 
are in progress further to improve the technique for these procedures. 

There is still an enormous waste of time and money in the removal, 
or ninth-hour repair of stomatic wreckage, but we may look forward 
to the application of the knowledge we possess in the detection of 
decay in its inception, or better, its anticipation by the repair of 
faults of structure in which decay usually begins. At least 90 per 
cent of the children can be sent from school with good teeth. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION 


The development of health teaching has proceeded in the direction 
of the search for firmer foundations on which to build. This is evi- 
dent in the use of the word “ tentative ” in the title of many recently 
constructed “ outlines ” or “courses of study.” 

There have been analyses of subject matter (as that by Miss 
Strang) and some inconsistencies of teaching revealed. The invoca- 
tion of fairies and clowns seems to be a thing of the past and con- 
ventional health plays are mentioned by some as of doubtful value. 
It has become more and more evident that aside from the few habits, 
the results of which can be checked by the teacher from observation, 
there is need of the closest cooperation of the home in order to secure 
health practices. 

The presentation of health information in connection with his- 
tory, mathematics, etc., has received much attention, but such correla- 
tion presupposes a high degree of preparation on the part of the 
teacher and is easier said than done. 

The high school remains the weakest link in the health education 
chain, the teaching usually being done inadequately and to a com- 
paratively small proportion of the pupils. If our colleges were to 
require for entrance as much knowledge of the structure and behavior 
of the physical machinery, with which the student lives and works, 
as they do of Latin or mathematics there would be a vast change in 
our high-school teaching both in content and kind as regards physi- 
ology and hygiene. 

NUTRITION 


Nutrition work is becoming more a general feature of school 
health work with insistence on the practice of habits leading to bet- 
ter nutrition by all, and at home rather than in school. Children 
are now provided with better lunches than formerly whether these 
are brought from home or supplied at school. The school lunch in 
many rural schools has been improved, both as to content and feed- 
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ing practices, through such simple directions as have been pub- 
lished by this bureau. In Virginia the supervisor of physical and 
health education has brought about a marked improvement through 
the very simple plan of the supervised lunch. The children bring 
whatever is furnished by the parents, but are required to eat. to- 
gether in the presence of the teacher, with sufficient time devoted 
to the meal. By noting what other children bring and how their 
food is prepared and by the comments of the teacher there has been 
an improvement in the content of lunch boxes, while the leisure 
with which the food is consumed and other elements of hygiene have 
brought about a perceptible betterment. in nutrition. 

Open-air schools have not been reviewed for a decade and this 
subject has recently been taken up by this bureau. This study has 
not been completed but the most striking features of the informa- 
tion received is the variety of minimum temperatures allowed in 
different schools. Some still follow the early custom of adapting 
the child to the weather out-of-doors, but in other schools minima 
of 40°, 50°, 60°, and even 65° are maintained. It is also interesting 
to note that very few open-air schools claim, as formerly, better 
attendance than in other schools, This can be accounted for in part 
by the fact that the regular school buildings in these cities are not 
now superheated. 

AN THROPOMETRY 


Anthropometry, which reached its height both in interest and 
in multiplicity of measurements about 40 years ago, has steadily 
declined until there has been little left of it other than weighing 
and measuring the height. It was abandoned by the physical edu- 
cator and adopted by the nutritionist. Only those who worked 
in college gymnasia in the earlier epoch can appreciate the interest 
in his physique aroused in the student of that time by the taking 
and comparison of many measurements. It is true that most of those 
measurements were taken experimentally and were found to be of 
little or no intrinsic value, but we have gone too far in discarding 
so many of them. A revival of interest in this subject seems likely 
to be inaugurated by the studies of Raymond Franzen, of the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association. From his investigations he finds that 
the breadth of hips is of more importance with relation to weight 
than is the standing height; while by a combination of measurements, 
of height, breadth of hips and depth and breadth of chest he can 
determine with great accuracy the correlative body weight. We 
may look forward to interesting developments in the practical 
application of this study. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The increase to 35 in the number of States having laws requiring the 
teaching of physical education and to 17 in the number of State direc- 
tors of physical education) and health has, of course, meant an exten- 
sion of physical activities in schools. In some States the appointment 
of one or more assistants to the State director has made local stimula- 
tion and direction more possible. In Virginia, where a division was 
made into 10 supervisory districts, each with a director, these assist- 
ants not only visited in one year 4,600 schools, but introduced physical 
activities for the first time into 1,400 of them. 

There has been a steady increase in the number and size of school 
playgrounds and some attention has been turned toward making them 
usable for as many days of the year as possible. The provision of 
after-school supervision of play for all pupils, rather than exclusively 
for those on competitive athletic teams, has been made in some com- 
munities and the need for this is more and more appreciated. Here 
the school merges with other agencies of civic welfare. 

The conduct of interscholastic games is faced rather than ignored 
by school authorities and it may be expected that before long athletics 
will be managed by the school instead of the school being controlled 
by the athletic interests inside and outside its walls. 

By a recent revision of, the physical education law of Michigan 
“the superintendent of public instruction shall have supervision and 
may exercise control over the interscholastic athletic activities of all 
schools of the State.” In Maryland these activities have long been 
under the control of the State department, while in seven other 
States having State directors of physical education, these officials 
are connected with the State interscholastic athletic associations and 
help to shape their policies. 

In New York State an effort initiated by Dr. Frederick Rand 
Rogers has been made to render coaches and other adults less con- 
spicuous in the management of games and to return them to the 
hands of the players where they properly belong. Such reforms are 
already spreading to other States. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching is 
making a study of athletics in colleges and has issued a publication 
dealing with athletics in schools abroad. Dr. Louis I. Dublin has 
been conducting an investigation into the longevity of college ath- 
letes. From his preliminary report men of such superior motor vigor 
do not seem to last longer than the average of the general public. 

The biennium has brought forth a number of studies both in high 
schools and colleges of the showing of. students participating in 
athletics as regards intelligence and scholarship. The results of some 
of these studies have been negative and some positive, On the whole, 
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there seems little relationship one way or the other unless it be that 
those who prefer football tend to rank lower in scholarship than 
those participating in other sports. 

In the biennium a committee of the department of superintendence 
on health and physical education in junior and senior high schools 
made its report on programs for these schools and this was published 
by the National Education Association and by the American Physi- 
cal Education Association. 

The use of leisure in our twentieth century world becomes a con- 
cern for the educator not only during the period of school life but in 
preparation for after-school days. The monotony of the daily task 
of the average adult makes it the more imperative that the lengthen- 
ing hours outside the office and factory be happily employed. If 
suitable opportunity and supervision are furnished, physical activi- 
ties will, by choice, occupy the leisure of a large percentage of pupils 
of school age, and they are thus better prepared for such use of 
leisure in later life. The school physical education program there- 
fore links itself with the general recreational system of a community. 
Whether it influences beneficially the use of leisure out of school 
hours becomes a test of its value. As Carl Schrader puts it, “ Unless 
we can interest and hold the children during their leisure hours our 
usefulness in the field of education may well be questioned.” 

To anticipate the limitations of life in man’s later years Sir 
Farquhar Buzzard, Regius Professor of Medicine of Oxford, sug- 
gests— 
that a multiplication of interests in early life, the opening up of numerous 
association paths in the nervous system, is a measure to be encouraged and one 
which may well be calculated to check the advances of senility. * * * 
Fashions are notoriously fickle, but every few years there arises a vogue for 
physical culture founded partly on aesthetic grounds, but largely on the fallacy 
that our good health has some relation to the size of our muscles and that 
violent muscular exertion is a valuable antidote to the poisonous properties 
of mental effort. I do not hesitate to say that I have seen a number of cases 
of exhaustion neurosis resulting from this popular conception of hygiene, and 
there is little doubt that confusion reigns in the lay mind in regard to the 
relative merits of physical culture, the object of which is to develop muscles, 
and of games of skill, the chief advantages of which lie in the fact that they 
supply mental recreation. From the gerontologists’ point of view, therefore, 
athletic games are to be encouraged in that they add to the list of cerebral 
activities, to the sum of varied interests. Even when advancing years prohibit 
_ personal participation, the réle of an understanding spectator is not to be 
despised. 


SANITATION 


The problem of ventilation is far from solved either in theory or 
practice. In the past two years the New York Committee on Ventila- 
tion has resumed its studies. The experiments carried on in the 
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schools of Syracuse and in Cattaraugus County, N. Y., would seem 
to prove that there is considerably more respiratory illness among 
children attending newer schools with systems of forced ventilation 
than in the older buildings with change of air by gravity. 

There has been steady improvement in the provision of sanitary 
toilets, especially in the Southern States where much of this change 
has been made mandatory by law. The consolidation of schools, with 
the provision of water-carriage disposal of sewage, has helped toward 
better conditions along this line. 

A survey was made by the school health department of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. in 404 schools, housing 243,795 pupils, in 
22 States. In 53 per cent of the buildings hot water was furnished 
for hand-washing, in 80 per cent soap, and in 84 per cent towels. 
Only about 20 per cent furnished hot water, soap, and towels con- 
veniently located and at least one lavatory for every 40 pupils. 

There has been much talk of prophylactic and curative effects of 
ultra-violet light, and some schools have become interested and special 
glass has been installed in at least a few buildings of the open-air 
type. Investigations bearing on the subject have not been encourag- 
ing to the use of special glass, since the amount of ultra-violet light 
transmitted (at least in the latitude of the northern half of the 
United States) does not warrant the expense. A few minutes in the 
open air prove more valuable than many hours under special glass. 


CLOTHING 


Since ventilation is looked upon now as chiefly concerned with the 
regulation of conditions affecting the elimination of heat from the 
body, the character of the clothing becomes closely related to it. 
Some of the recent studies of the New York Commission seem to 
give evidence of the relation of rapid air exchange to the more fre- 
quent chilling of the bodies of those children who have been exposed 
to wet weather. At any rate, wet clothing and, especially, wet shoes 
and stockings have long been known to be prejudicial to health. In 
the schools of some other countries dry stockings are furnished to 
children. In a few American schools the similar practice of having 
children keep an extra pair of stockings in their desks for emergency 
has recently been adopted. Such a simple expedient will no doubt 
prevent colds, sore throats, and even more formidable illnesses which 
have an important effect on school attendance, 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


The promotion of health work in rural schools has probably made 
more progress in the past two years’than in any previous biennium. 
Legislation in a few States for sanitary improvements has been put 
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in practice either through departments of health or of education. In 
Virginia by the division of the State into 10 districts each under the 
supervision of a director of health and physical education, the water 
supply was investigated and made safe in more than 100 schools, and 
toilets were supplied or made sanitary in 800 schools; all of which 
was accomplished in a single year. Through better teacher-training 
more regard is had for the physical condition of school children and 
to their instruction in hygiene. As mentioned elsewhere the school 
iunch has been improved both as to food and to habits of feeding. 

While the teacher working in a rural school on her own initiative 
can do much, it is by the special machinery possible only in a county 
or district organization that best work can be accomplished. In 1924 
the operation of -“ school hygiene districts,’ under full-time health 
directors, was authorized by law in New York, and such a district 
was established in Cattaraugus County. In 1928 a second district 
was organized in Ontario County which will be watched with interest. 
The organization of county departments of health, which goes on 
apace throughout the country, has furnished in many of these coun- 
ties the means for medical inspection and sanitary supervision of 
rural schools. 

Many superintendents and téachers in rural schools are interested 
in the health of their pupils, but do not know how to go about its 
promotion. As a help to these persons this bureau issued in 1928 a 
leaflet entitled “Ten Steps in the Promotion of Health in Rural 
Schools.” The interest in the subject was shown by the orders for 
thousands of copies which have been received. In Michigan an ex- 
cellent outline for a “Suggested Health Education Program in 
Smaller Schools” has been prepared by the State supervisor of 
physical education. This outline has been presented at teachers’ 
meetings throughout the State. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


While there is little to relate regarding the development of summer 
camps in connection with public schools, a number of colleges and 
universities have recently made use of the camp to bring their pupils 
in touch with materials studied in courses dealing with nature, such 
as botany, zoology, geology, and engineering; and at the same time 
furnish recreational facilities. The summer camp has become, of 
course, an integral part of the training of those who are preparing 
for the profession of physical education, 

In at least one college camp “ classes in art, mathematics, sociology, 
history, and English are carried on, in addition to a full physical 
education program.” 
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RESULTS OF SCHOOL HEALTH WORK 


It is but natural, especially in an age of measuring and standardiz- 
ing, that a demonstration of the actual results of school health work 
should be asked for. In fact such work would be prosecuted with 
far more vigor if figures were available to show physical and mental 
improvement. Such statistics as might appeal strongly to the very 
“ practical” man are not likely to be forthcoming, for health is not 
a static condition, and school progress depends on many factors, the 
most fundamental of which, an adequate cerebral machinery, being 
fairly fixed by heredity. 

Comparisons of the mentality and physique of school children 
have shown a definite though not marked relationship, and as a 
rule children who rank high in intelligence and scholastic tests are 
comparatively free from serious physical defects. It does not follow, 
however, that, by the treatment of defects or improvement of hygiene, 
distinctly measurable results will always occur as regards school 
progress. In exceptional cases spectacular change does result, but 
not a large proportion of retardation can be so reduced. The mind 
of the taxpayer has been centered too much on the child who, because 
of serious mental or physical handicaps, fails to keep pace with the 
scholastic procession. He forgets that many of the ninety and nine 
who “ pass ” would do better work with improved physical equipment. 

There can be no doubt that for every defect adequately treated or 
removed and every item of personal or school hygiene improved, the 
physical and mental machinery of the child reacts more effectively 
even though not measurably and, other things being equal, his 
welfare in future is more assured. 

While health is not a measurable thing, certain signs of health (as 
absence of defects, progress in growth, and freedom from disease) 
can be appraised and deserve to be compared with the school practices 
which are intended to bring them about. The percentage of defects 
of school children treated adequately is a measure of the effectiveness 
of the school medical and dental program. For health teaching, per- 
haps the most careful appraisement of results has been made in the 
Malden, Mass., schools by Prof. C. E. Turner. In 1925 he presented 
data showing improvement in several health practices. In 1928 he 
presented evidence from a study of height and weight of children ex- 
posed to an intensive health education program as compared with 
like measurements of a control group. The “rate of gain in both 
height and weight for the children receiving health education was 
measurably and significantly greater than for the children of the 
control group.” There was not, however, any fundamental change 
in the height-weight ratio. 
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The American Child Health Association has been making a 
thoroughgoing survey in a number of cities of health education 
methods and results, and the reports of their studies are looked for- 
ward to with interest. 

It may be asked whether there is not some evidence from mor- 
tality records as to the general results of work for the health of the 
school child in and out of school. The death rates for children from 
5 to 14 years of age (and also from 15 to 19 years) have declined 
somewhat in the past 10 years, but the decline has not been so great 
as in many other countries, partly because our death rates were 
already relatively low. Six other countries—Australia, Denmark, 
France, New Zealand, Germany, and Switzerland—had, in the period 
1921-1925, lower death rates at these ages, so there is room for much 
further improvement in the United States. The health of the child 
is conditioned by many things over which the school has but a remote 
influence. In the high school and college, however, we might do 
more to further appreciation and support of general public health 
work by our future citizens. 


NURSE TRAINING 


Ten years ago a school nurse was any nurse, with or without the 
usual hospital training, who might secure a position in this special 
field. As her work was chiefly that of exterminating verminous and 
other skin diseases, giving first aid, and making occasional home 
visitations, her preparation was usually ample. Comparatively few 
school nurses to-day have more than the usual training of a bedside 
nurse, but as many of them now assume responsibility for the pro- 
motion of the entire school health program, it is evident that they 
need special training. 

The education committee of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing published in December, 1928, the outline of a course 
for school nurses which covers four summer terms with winter exten- 
sion work. It was prepared by Beatrice Short, assistant director of 
the organization, and Anna L. Stanley, chairman of the school nurses’ 
section. The program is as follows: 


First Summer 


1. Principles of public health nursing: Present objectives, scope of work, organi- 
zation and methods in school nursing. Two points. 

2. Family social work: The effects of social disabilities on the family; case 
method of handling problems; discussion of living standards. Two points. 

3. Child health: Standards for normal health and development including habit 
formation. Discussion of communicable diseases, health hazards and nutri- 
tion problems, or educational psychology. Two points. 
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Suggestions for additional courses for summer or extension work in winter. 
Practice work in school nursing under educative supervision. Two points. 
English composition. Two points. Public speaking. Two points. 


Second Summer 


1. Methods of health education in the elementary schools. Adaptation of sub- 
ject matter and methods to health education. Consideration of various 
devices used in health teaching. Two points. 

2. Educational psychology: Elementary psychology with special emphasis on 
professional situations. Two points. 

8. Nutrition in health education: Includes essentials of adequate diet and food 
needs for different ages. The nutritive value of food materials with re- 
gard to application of such knowledge to health education, or mental 
hygiene. Two points. 

Suggestions for additional courses for summer or for winter work, 

Practice in family social work. Four points. 
(This would require a full month’s work under educative supervision. ) 
History of education: Introduction to educational problems in a demo- 
cratic state with special reference to our own national situation. The 
increased responsibility of the State for education, Two points. 


Third Summer 


1. Mental hygiene. Development of personality; deviations in personality and 
behavior disorders of childhood with reference to prevention and ad- 
justment. Two points. 

2. Child psychology. Two points. 

3. Educational sociology: Social and human origins as backgrounds for con- 
sideration of problems of modern society and the sociological method of 
approach to them. Two points. 

Suggestions for additional courses for summer or winter extension work. 
Practice work on staff of visiting nurse association under educative super- 

vision (2 months). Four points. 
Practice work in health education under educative supervision. Two points. 
Physical education: Folk dances, stunts, team games, Two points. 
Additional course in English. Two points. 


Fourth Summer 


1. Public health nursing: This course should give a broad understanding of 
the many phases of public health nursing, their relation to each other 
and to educational and social improvement. The organization of public 
health nursing under official and nonofficial agencies. The advantages, 
plan of organization and work in a completely generalized or partially 
generalized service. Two points. 

2. Personal hygiene or biology. Two points. 

3. Organization and supervision of health education: Principles governing 
health education in relation to the rest of the educational program,  Cri- 
teria for selecting materials and activities. Departmental correlation, 
or teaching of home nursing and child care classes. Two points, 

Suggestions for additional courses for summer or for winter extension work. 
Public health administration and preventable disease. Two points, 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


There has been steady progress in the improvement in the training 
of regular teachers for health and physical education work in 
schools. The physical fitness of the applicant for training is more 
seriously considered and better medical and sanitary supervision is 
offered by many schools. 

The opportunities for preparation for special work in this field 
have increased. Whereas a half century ago one might need to travel 
half across the continent to secure such training, there are now, 
besides the 14 special schools, 50 public colleges and universities, as 
many private institutions of this nature, and 40 teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools offering major courses leading to a degree. 

Most of the special schools have reached a 3-year basis and some 
of them now have 4-year courses. 

The Harvard University School of Public Health has been added to 
the institutions of this kind giving special courses for school health 
workers. 


PARENT-TEACHERS 


Parent-teacher organizations have been busy in furthering the 
health work of the schools. The most spectacular of their endeavors 
has been the promotion of physical examinations of children just 
before their entrance to school—the “Summer Round-up.” In 1925, 
102 local associations in 22 States responded to this movement, while 
in 1927, 2,120 communities in 44 States were active. 


THE HEALTH OF THE TEACHER 


Considerable interest has been displayed of late in the health of the 
teacher. Since the bureau’s publication on this subject, which was 
issued in 1926, a committee of the School Health Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has added some information as 
regards city schools. Forty-eight superintendents answered its ques- 
tionnaire and 62 per cent of these reported some kind of health 
supervision for teachers. ‘“ Included in the methods of supervision 
were health examinations for certification and employment of 
teacher-applicants, periodic health examinations for certification and 
employment of teacher-applicants, periodic health examinations and 
some care for sick teachers.” 

A questionnaire investigation as to medical supervision in teacher- 
training institutions, made by Dr. A. O. De Weese, physician and 
health officer of the State Normal College, Kent, Ohio, would seem 
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to indicate that more of these schools are giving attention to the 
physical fitness of persons admitted for training. Ability to manage 
pupils with ease has more to do with the health of the teacher than 
any other condition and it would seem of the utmost importance that 
pupils in these schools should be taken on probation and be given, as 
early as possible, such experience in actual teaching as will make it 
evident to them and to others whether the mental wear and tear 
entailed will warrant further training for such work. 

The wide variation in the granting of sick leave was shown in an 
article in Scuoot Lire for October, 1927. The subject is, of course, 
closely connected with the selection of teachers for training and the 
health supervision of teachers employed. As a group, teachers show 
comparatively little absence on account of illness, yet by better 
selection and supervision this absenteeism can be further reduced. 
Having made its selection and provided for health supervision, the 
school should be liberal in its allowance for absence on account of 
illness, for teachers are often at work when they would better be in 
bed and they should not be made to lose salary because of unavoidable 
illness. The granting of leave by the cumulative method, more 
commonly adopted in England, seems to be gaining favor in this 
country. 

LEGISLATION AND STATE SUPERVISION 


In the past biennium, two States, Florida and Arizona, were added 
to the list of those which have laws making provisions for physical 
education in public schools. There are now 35 States in which 
physical education is virtually a required subject. In most of these 
States the law applies to teacher-training institutions. The teaching 
of hygiene is usually included with physical education. 

The following States now have a director of health or physical 
education or of both in the State departments of education: Alabama, 
Calfornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

In the following States one or more assistants to the State direc- 
tors are employed: California, Connecticut, Florida, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

In at least seven of these States the expenditures for salaries and 
travel expense of such State officials exceed $10,000. It is manifestly 
unfair, however, to make comparisons of expenditures along this line, 
as the school population would need to be taken into account and also 
whether subsidies to local schools are allowed, as is the case in Maine, 
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Nevada, New York, and Virginia. In Maine, for example, the ex- 
penditures for the promotion of physical education amounted in 
1927 to $34,500. 

In New York State the expenditures are large not only for the 
direction of hygiene and physical education and for subsidies, but 
also for the supervision of medical inspection which, in this State, 
is taken care of by the department of public instruction. In a very 
few States public funds are spent on school health work through 
the department of health, as in North Carolina, where, in 1927, 
$60,000 was used in the promotion of medical examinations and 
treatment. In a few States, such as Alabama, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky, the State department of health is active in improving school 
sanitation, but in about half the States of the country the active 
promotion of school health work through either State department 
is meager or absent. In four States, where the physical education 
law includes provision for a State director, there are no funds for 
this purpose and no such official has been appointed. 

The physical education service of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America has been very active under the direction of 
James Edward Rogers, and much of the legislative action and other 
State activities in the past two years leading to better State super- 
vision have been in large measure due to his efforts. 

Statewise there has been little change in laws or in direction, or 
lack of direction, of medical inspection. The chaotic condition in 
this field has been described more in detail in “ The Status of School 
Hygiene in the United States,” a paper presented by the author 
before the American Public Health Association in 1927, and pub- 
lished by that organization. 

In one State medical inspection is directed actively by an officer 
of the State department of education; in an adjoining State the 
same work is sponsored by the department of health, while in 
another neighboring Commonwealth there is supervision by neither 
State department. Specifications as to who may examine for 
defects, and what defects are to be examined for, are just as diverse. 

Half of the school children of the country have never had a 
physical examination of any kind nor will they have until the 
teacher-training schools prepare their students for this work, and 
until some State department is made responsible for the promotion 
and supervision of school medical service. 

Unsatisfactory as are many of our legal declarations and much 
of our practice as regards medical inspection, it must be recalled 
that there was no legislation on this subject a quarter of a century 
ago, and very little was done along this line even in our largest 
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cities until after the beginning of this century. There have already 
been some important revisions of the legal enactments on this sub- 
ject, one of which in New York concerning the qualifications of 
medical inspectors has already been mentioned. 

While physical education has had some recognition in this country 
for more than a century, few of the State laws making it an integral 
part of the school program are more than 10 years old. On the 
whole there has been rapid progress in public appreciation of school 
health work and we can go forward with improvement in the details 
of its practice. 


CHAPTER VIIT 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION? 


By Maris M. Prorrirr 


Specialist in Industrial Education, Office of Education 


CoNnTENTS.—Causes stimulating the development of industrial education—Variety in 
courses and industrial organization—Improved housing facilities—Part-time and eve- 
ning schools—Age for entering employment inereasing—Printing—Model boat and 
airplane building—School exhibits—Guidance—Tests—Teachers—Summary 


CAUSES STIMULATING THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


The past two years have witnessed a continued and an increasing 
emphasis upon vocational-industrial and manual-arts types of work 
in the school curriculum, and a further adjustment of the work to 
make it a still more effective factor in the realization of the aims of 
the public schools. In general there has been considerable growth 
in the enrollments in these types of courses. In the vocational- 
industrial courses the increase in enrollment is particularly notice- 
able in part-time and evening classes. This is indicative of the grow- 
ing recognition of the value of these types of classes in a vocational- 
industrial program. Manual arts in the junior high school grades 
is more and more becoming a required subject. In the senior high 
school grades a more thoughtful consideration than formerly is now 
generally given to the organization of courses in accordance with the 
needs of the different groups and with regard to specific ways in 
which the training may function in contributing to the objectives 
of the secondary school. 

The housing facilities for shop work and other types of industrial 
courses have been improved in many places. During the biennium 
there was an increased realization of the fact that efficient work can 
not be carried on without adequate shop rooms and equipment. This 
is indicated by the number of schools that have erected new voca- 
tional buildings, built additions to their present ones, or made pro- 
visions for shops in new academic buildings. In some sections of 
the country shops have been provided in new gymnasium buildings. 


1This chapter does not deal with the administration of vocational-industrial education 
provided by the Smith-Hughes law. The reports of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education cover this subject. 
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The stimulation of the industrial education program is due to a 
number of causes. Among the most important ones are: 

1. An increased effort to make the public-school program demo- 
cratic in fact as well as in. name.—There is a growing demand that 
the secondary schools assume their full responsibility for meeting the 
needs of the various groups of students contained within their rapidly 
increasing enrollments. In the 36 years from 1890 to 1926 the popu- 
lation of the continental United States increased 86 per cent, while 
the college and university enrollment increased about 550 per cent, 
and the secondary school enrollment increased almost 1,100 per cent. 
The student body of the secondary school is no longer the selected 
unified group it once was, and with the inclusion, in large numbers, 
of groups with different attitudes, aptitudes, and opportunities rela- 
tive to life occupational interests there is the necessity for providing 
educational training that will have functional values corresponding 
to the group needs and will be commensurate with the time, effort. 
and money expended. 

In 1926 public-school enrollment in the tenth grade, or the second 
year of the 4-year high school, was only 52 per cent of the enroll- 
ment in the seventh grade. Evidently an important factor contribut- 
ing to school-leaving during these grades was the lack of a sufficient 
variety of courses to mect the needs of the different groups included 
in the school enrollment. A specific example of this situation, to- 
gether with a plan for meeting it, is found in a certain comparatively 
large city. In this particular school system in the year 1927-28 there 
were 90 per cent as many pupils enrolled in the first year of the 
4-year high-school system as were enrolled in the last year of the 
elementary schools, but the enroliment in the second year high school 
was 27.5 per cent less than in the first year. The superintendent 
and school board realizing the situation took immediate steps to pro- 
vide enlarged opportunities in industrial arts, vocational-industrial, 
and technical subjects with which more nearly to meet the needs of 
the cosmopolitan character of the secondary school student body. 
A well-known educator and president of a large State university re- 
cently said that “ Democratic society has insisted on the school offer- 
ing training in many lines. * * * Each individual is entitled to 
that educational opportunity which corresponds to his ability and 
power to achieve.” 

2. A fuller recognition of individual differences——Individual dif- 
ferences which are fundamental to a consideration of types of train- 
ing that should be provided consist not only of differences in I. Q. 
and mental alertness, but differences in attitudes, aptitudes, and 
opportunities relative to life occupational interests as they are con- 
ditioned by economic and other environmental circumstances. The 
probability of successin any, contemplated line of work is conditioned 
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not only by mentality as determined by standardized intelligence 
tests, but also by the opportunity to achieve and the willingness to 
achieve. The assumption that an individual with a high I. Q. should, 
because of that fact, train for some one of the professions is just as 
fallacious as is the practice of putting an individual with a low 
I. Q. into a shop representing a trade that requires a high degree of 
skill and ready technical knowledge, with the expectation that he will 
make good in competition with others with liberal mental endow- 
ments. In both instances good mentality is essential to efficiency, 
and in both instances interest and effort are important factors in ulti- 
mate success. It is true, however, that occupational activities vary in 
their complexity. The less complex activities do not require so high 
a degree of intelligence as the more complex activities do. It is in 
these less complex occupations, whether in the field of manufactur- 
ing, building, merchandising, commerce, or the professions, that the 
individual with the lower I. Q. will find his optimum opportunity 
for success. 

During the past two years progress was made toward solving some 
of the problems connected with individual differences as related to 
training and placement. Contributions to this end have come from 
studies and practices of an experimental or pioneer nature carried 
on by the industrial education, the guidance and placement, and the 
research divisions in the public schools; by the employment and 
personnel divisions of industrial plants; and by industrial associa- 
tions interested in the training and up-grading of employees in the 
industries they represent. The most important contributions have 
included studies dealing with the following subjects: 

(a) Occupational levels. These studies have furnished valuable 
information relative to the technical knowledge and skill required 
for employment in the different levels of a major occupational 
division of work. 

(2) Job analyses made for instructional purposes. Job analyses 
made by persons with practical experience who have a knowledge of 
the learning process have added during the past two years very 
materially to our knowledge of the abilities necessary to do the jobs 
included in a particular occupation. 

(c) Success factors. Considerable attention has been given to the 
types of abilities that make for success in different occupations. In 
addition to the factors of skill and technical knowledge, which are 
essential, there are other factors of a personal character such as 
specific interests, temperament, emotional stability, and social adjust- 
ment which are frequently the causes of success or failure. Little 
information relative to these questions has been compiled and pub- 
lished, but teachers of vocational subjects, production foremen, and 
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employment officers are accumulating valuable information of an 
empirical character on these problems as a part of their observations 
based upon experience. ‘These various types of studies and experi- 
mental practices have set forth more clearly the feasibility of provid- 
ing vocational-industrial courses and the possibilities which such 
courses have for vocational efficiency. These have resulted in a 
stimulation of industrial education in the public schools, especially 
in the cooperation of the schools with industry in providing practical 
types of training. 

3. Growth of the junior high school movement.—The junior high 
school movement started about 1909. In 1926 there were 1,109 junior 
high schools and in addition 1,149 junior high school departments 
in connection with senior high schools. ‘The rapid growth previously 
made in the junior high school development was continued during 
1926-1928. The growth of the junior high school movement has been 
accompanied by a very material increase in the manual arts work 
due, first, to the philosophy of the junior high school, which empha- 
sizes the need for providing for individual and group differences, 
for exploration and discovery of aptitudes and interests, and for an 
enriched curriculum of general education; and second, to the flexi- 
bility of the instructional organization which more easily permits the 
introduction of shop courses. 

4, Increased recognition of the need for training in abilities neces- 
sary for the intelligent use and care of industrial products and serv- 
ices in common use about the home and in connection with. leisure 
time and avocational activitics—These desired abilities relate both 
to specific knowledge of an industrial character and to mechanical 
manipulation. As examples of circumstances which have contrib- 
uted to the need for such training we may note the increased use 
of electrical and mechanical appliances in the home, of conventional 
drawings and symbols as a means of representing ideas in 
literature and plans dealing with the construction of homes, and of 
the automobile and the consequent need for abilities relating to its 
purchase, care, and operation. Courses in these subjects, when care- 
fully organized for the purpose, are of great value in developing 
abilities which the consumer should have. 

Information received by special reports to the Bureau of Education 
is to the effect that among the most common subjects added during 
the past two years by school systems to their industrial arts programs 
are home mechanics, auto mechanics, drafting, and electricity. A 
number of schools enroll girls in some types of these courses. 

5. Recognition of the economic returns to the State by those who 
go to work.—A more general recognition of the early economic 
return to the State by those who early leave the full-time school to 
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enter upon employment in the trades and industries was during the 
past two years an important factor influencing the increase of voca- 
tional-industrial courses in the public schools. Such training should 
be provided not only because the State owes it to these individuals 
as a social service but also because it pays a financial return on the 
investment in the way of increased economic wealth. 

In 1920, according to the United States Census report for that 
year, there were 41,614,248 persons 10 years of age and over who 
were gainfully employed. Of those gainfully employed 30.8 per cent 
were engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits; 26.3 per 
cent in agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry; and 5.2 per cent 
in professional service. In 1919 there were 10,812,736 persons 
engaged in manufacturing industries only, of whom 79.4 per cent 
were males and 20.6 per cent were females. Of this number 120,919 
were under 16 years of age. Of these 53.3 per cent were male and 
46.7 per cent were female. 

6. Growth of industries —The United States is rapidly becoming 
an industrial nation as evidenced by shifts in population centers. 
The States which have made the larger relative gains in population 
since 1910 are, almost without exception, the industrial ones, while 
the States making the smaller relative gains are quite generally 
those in which agriculture is the dominant industry. 

7. Cooperative relations with industry—During the past two 
vears the cooperative relations developed with industry for the pro- 
motion of vocational education have resulted in many places in the 
enlargement and improvement of the vocational program. These 
mutually helpful relationships, based on a common interest and for 
a common purpose, have expressed themselves in various ways, 
among which may be mentioned: 

(1) The establishment of contact or advisory committees, com- 
posed of employers and employees, for the purpose of securing their 
advice and cooperation in the determination of the courses to be 
offered, the content and instructional material for the courses, the 
selection of trainees, and the selection and qualifications of in- 
structors. 

(2) The participation of industry in the programs of educational 
organizations resulting in a better understanding by the public schools 
of the training needs of industry, and a better appreciation by in- 
dustry of the possibilities of training in and through cooperation 
with the public schools, all of which is conducive to the development 
of a feasible vocational-industrial program. 

(3) The appointment of coordinators for part-time students who 
act in an official advisory capacity between industry and the school 
relative to the employment work and the school training of the in- 
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dividual students, thus bringing about a unified plan of procedure 
for work and training. Sometimes the coordinators are men from 
the industries, and in some instances carry on the work of coordina- 
tion without expense to the school. 

(4) The supplying of suitable equipment by industry for specific 
types of vocational-industrial courses. For example, in the building- 
‘stone industries some of the companies producing building stone or 
doing construction work in stone have supplied schools with granite, 
marble, or limestone to be used for instructional purposes together 
with necessary machines and tools. 

(5) Foremen conferences——The growth of foremen conferences 
as a part of the local vocational-industrial program has had a stimu- 
lating effect upon the development of trade courses. There are a 
number of reasons why this is true. Through such conferences the 
school gains a very intimate insight as to the kinds of trade courses 
the local community most needs; often valuable information is 
obtained as to what the content of such courses should be, and fre- 
quently there is discovered a valuable source of supply of trade 
teachers. 

8. Improvement of mechanical devices—Inventions and improve- 
ments in machines and mechanical processes are creating needs for 
additional training courses which are demanding inclusion in the 
industrial programs of the public schools. For example, the advance 
in aviation and radio work has already caused courses in some phases 
of these subjects to be introduced into a number of schools. Scientific 
discoveries and the invention of labor-saving machinery and tools 
are constantly bringing about changes in manufacturing processes 
and creating a demand for trained mechanics. All these change- 
producing forces have been quite active during the past two years. 

9. Research studies and job analyses—Studies by industrial or- 
ganizations, made for the purpose of increasing efficiency in produc- 
tion, for rating and up-grading employees, and for the selection and 
training of employees, together with job analyses for instructional 
purposes made by persons interested in the development of unit 
courses of training, all have contributed content material for trade 
courses and thereby have stimulated the organization of such courses. 

10. Universal need for highly skilled mechanics—There is a uni- 
versal demand in the industries for men who can fill positions re- 
quiring a high degree of skill and technical knowledge, such as tool 
and dye makers and builders of precision tools and machines. It is 
necessary that men for these positions be trained in our own country, 
as other countries, such as England, Germany, and Russia, are in the 
same condition as the United States, their demand for such skilled 
artisans exceeding their supply. The increased use of machines for 
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performing operations previously done by hand and the demand for 
refinements in machines to meet the need for machine products 
worked to smaller dimensions are constantly increasing the need for 
high-skilled tool and machine builders the world over. 


VARIETY IN COURSES AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


A study of the industrial program in the public schools during the 
past two years shows an increase in the variety of courses offered. 
Instruction is now given in subjects which a few years ago would 
have met with no consideration from most superintendents. There 
was also further development and modification of plans for the 
organization, administration, supervision, and instruction relative 
to industrial courses. Information collected by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation shows that a number of schools have introduced courses in 
some phase of aviation. For example, the Joliet (Ill.) Township 
High School now offers a course in aeronautics in which the theory of 
flying is stressed. Instruction relative to airplane engines is given 
in connection with the fourth-year work in auto mechanics, Other 
examples of the newer types of courses follow: 

The Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, Calif., offers a 
janitors’ engineering course for men employed in janitorial work. 
The course covers heating, lighting, and ventilating from the stand- 
point of a janitor’s responsibilities. Owing to the demand for 
service men in the radio industry the vocational education board of 
Essex County, N. J., made a survey of the radio manufacturing 
industries in the county. On the basis of this information specific 
courses were organized in the trade schools of the county to train for 
production and service jobs in the radio industry. The Santa Bar- 
bara (Calif.) High School offers a course in stagecraft in which 
the students learn to construct scenery, do painting and decorating, 
and electric wiring for illumination. The high school at Stockton, 
Calif., offers a course in foundry practice in cooperation with a large 
harvester company. The instruction is carried on in the factory 
of the company by an expert foreman. Students for the course are 
carefully selected with reference to their aptitudes and interest for 
the work. The Union High School, Fort Bragg, Calif., has 
developed a plan of vocational and industrial education in coopera- 
tion with local industries. The program includes courses in power- 
plant engineering, laundry work, and linotype work. Bedford 
(Ind.) High School, in the center of the oolitic limestone industry, 
offers a course in stone drafting together with work in the actual 
production of finished materials for buildings. The local companies 
cooperate with the high school and furnish a mill and necessary 
equipment for doing production jobs. 
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IMPROVED HOUSING FACILITIES 


Special reports from State boards of education and information 
from various other sources indicate that during 1926-1928 there was 
considerable activity in providing additional housing facilities, A 
comparatively large number of new buildings for industrial work 
were erected, additions made to old buildings, and shop facilities 
provided in new elementary and_ high-school buildings. For 
example, New York State added about 15 new buildings for indus- 
trial education work and provided for shops in about 50 new school 
buildings. Michigan made provision for shops in 55 new school 
buildings and erected a few buildings for industrial work. Some 
States which have a comparatively small program in industrial 
work made noticeable progress in providing room for shops. For 
example, Utah added shop facilities in 19 buildings, New Hampshire 
in 13, Wyoming in 12, and Arkansas in 11. There is a tendency in 
some States to provide shops in new gymnasium buildings, under- 
neath the inclined seating space and facing the outside of the build- 
ing. When properly incorporated in the original plans this arrange- 
ment is very satisfactory for shop space. 

Among the new buildings for industrial and technical work may be 
mentioned the Central Trades School building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
erected at a cost of more than $2,000,000; the new building erected at 
Syracuse, N. Y., for the exclusive use of continuation school pupils, 
at a cost of approximately $250,000; the new technical high-school 
building, Washington, D. C., which cost for building, grounds, and 
equipment $3,500,000; the new addition to the Lathrop Trade School, 
Kansas City, Mo., costing about $80,000; the large addition to the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Vocational School, which probably makes this the 
largest school building in the United States devoted exclusively to 
vocational and vocational-related subjects; the new shop building at 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; the vocational school building, Pensauken 
Township, N. J., costing $1,000,000; and the new vocational high 
school, Minneapolis, Minn., at a cost of $1,600,000, 

Notwithstanding the progress made in providing housing facilities 
for industrial work many reports indicate that additional shops and 
classrooms are necessary in order to meet the increased demand for 
enrollment in this type of work. 


PART-TIME AND EVENING SCHOOLS 


Part-time and evening classes rendered a large service during the 
past two years in supplying effective training for many whose needs 
were great. There is a growing recognition of the value of evening 
trade-extension courses for employed persons and of part-time courses 
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for employed young people. In addition to the increased enrollment 
in these types of courses during the past two years, considerable 
development has taken place with respect to the improvement of 
instruction, supervision, equipment, and housing facilities. A number 
of the larger cities have constructed new buildings in which to take 
care of the increasing enrollment in part-time classes. There is also 
a general tendency to raise the qualifications for teachers in part- 
time and evening classes. The continuation schools of New York 
City are now on a par with the high schools with respect to personnel. 
The principals of these schools are appointed in the same manner as 
the regular high-school principals and the principals and teachers are 
on the same salary schedule. 

In some places the growth in enrollment in evening and part-time 
classes has been quite impressive and is significant of the value 
attached to such courses by the public. For example, the enrollment 
of building-trades apprentices in evening classes in New Jersey in- 
creased from 100 five years ago to 2,500 at the present time. Both 
employers and employees cooperate in making the courses successful. 
Some of the trade organizations pay the necessary enrollment charges 
of their students. In some places in New Jersey apprenticeship 
agreements have been made with the school. This is especially true 
for the printing and carpentry trades. 

In 1928 there was an increase of 9,500 pupils in the compulsory 
continuation schools of New York City. There are 15 centers for 
continuation classes for employed young people between 14 and 17 
years of age. Practically all of the subjects offered in the evening 
classes are offered in the continuation classes. Vocational guidance 
and placement work is carried on. During the 1927 school year, 
2,356 boys and girls, who were enrolled in part-time courses in five 
New York City high schools offering cooperative courses, earned 
$151,439. The students were in school and in employment on alter- 
nate weeks. 

In 1928 the Boston Continuation School made a study of 1,200 of 
the 1,600 girls enrolled in its courses. It was found that they left 
school beginning with the sixth grade and the dropping-out process 
continued in succeeding grades through the eleventh. The model 
grade for leaving school was the eighth. The largest number was 
employed in candy factories, the artificial flower business, and in 
the food products industries and service. The greatest number of 
calls for help came from candy and other manufacturing industries 
where the work was of a light nature. Factory work paid the highest 
wages. The weekly wages ranged from $8 to $15. 

The Washburne Continuation School, Chicago, IIL, is a part-time 
school for boys, operating on an 8-hour day schedule. Both con- 
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tinuation and apprenticeship pupils, ranging from 14 to 17 years 
of age, are enrolled under the compulsory part-time school law, and 
attend school once a week. In December, 1927, the number of 
apprentices distributed among the trades represented was as follows: 
Carpenters, 575; electricians, 524; machinists, 157; sheet metal 
workers, 105; painters and decorators, 256; steam fitters, 877. The 
subjects offered the apprentice group are: English, mathematics, 
civics, applied science, drawing, estimating, and other trade-related 
subjects. Shops are maintained for sheet metal, steam fitting, wood- 
working, painting, baking, electricity, and paperhanging. Much of 
the equipment for the school was donated by industry. 

There are coordinators for the apprentice boys who articulate the 
work of the school with that of industry. The coordinators are 
usually men from the industries. The organizations to which the 
apprentices are responsible are usually very strict in the enforce- 
ment of the apprenticeship contract, and if a boy fails to make good 
in school or fails to attend regularly, his apprenticeship is taken away 
from him. There is a large waiting list for the steamfitters’ course. 

Provisions made in 1928 in the laws of the State of New York 
relative to part-time and evening instruction represent some pro- 
gressive tendencies toward providing legal regulations affecting these 
types of public-school courses. The law provides that minors from 
i4 to 17 years of age, who have received employment certificates and 
are employed, shall attend upon part-time day instruction. This 
provision, however, applies only to cities of 20,000 or more inhabit- 
ants and to school districts which have 200 or more employed minors 
under 17 years of age. Boards of education in cities with smaller 
population may require attendance of minors upon part-time instruc- 
tion. Attendance upon full-time instruction is required up to 14 
years of age, and until 16 years of age if not employed. City school 
boards are empowered to require attendance of minors from 16 to 
17 years of age who are not employed in the full-time day school. 
In cities coming under the provision of this law, but whose boards 
of education do not require unemployed minors over 16 years of age 
to attend the full-time day school, such minors between 16 and 17 
years of age, not voluntarily attending upon full-time day instruc- 
tion, are required to be in attendance upon part-time day instruction. 

For part-time day classes at least four hours of instruction per 
week during the time that the full-time day schools are in session 
are required. The law definitely limits the time of day during 
which part-time instruction shall be given by stating that it shall 
be between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m., on the days that the regular full-time 
classes are in session, and between 8 a. m. and 12 o’clock noon on 
Saturday. The law empowers local school authorities, upon the 
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request of employers, to substitute a half-time system for groups of 
employed minors in a given occupation. 

The law is specific in its definition of what constitutes lawful 
absence from part-time instruction and provides that unlawful 
absences shall be made up by hours of attendance in excess of those 
otherwise required. It also sets up procedure for determining 
whether an individual is mentally or physically unable to attend 
school or to benefit by instruction. The law states that school sub- 
jects shall be included for the enlargement of the civic, vocational 
intelligence, and skill of the part-time pupils. The State depart- 
ment of education is given the power to alter the subjects taught. 

Evening schools in cities with population of 100,000 or more are 
required to be in session for at least 100 nights; in cities with popu- 
lation between 50,000 and 100,000, for at least 75 nights; and in other 
cities and school districts having 20 or more minors who under the 
law are required to attend upon evening instruction, 50 nights. In 
school systems which provide evening instruction in accordance with 
the State law, minors between 17 and 21 years of age who are unable 
to use the English language to a degree of efficiency comparable with 
the abilities required for the completion of the fifth year of the 
elementary school, and who are not attending the full-time day 
school, are required to attend upon evening instruction. 


AGE FOR ENTERING EMPLOYMENT INCREASING 


A number of factors are operating in most parts of the country 
which tend to increase the age at which young people enter upon 
full-time employment in the industries. Among the causes contrib- 
uting toward this end is the increasing responsibility placed upon 
employers by the operation of liability laws. This has resulted in 
firms in a number of instances refusing to employ persons as young 
as they previously did in certain positions. Especially is this true 
for types of work which involve any particular hazard, such as work 
about power machinery and certain kinds of production jobs in the 
steel mills. Then, too, the attitude of labor has influenced this tend- 
ency by the stand it has taken for the education of the youth of the 
country, which means more years in school and a later entry upon 
employment. 

Some employers’ associations have also taken a stand favorable to 
increasing the age for entering the industries. For example, The 
National Association of Manufacturers has gone on record as favor- 
ing employment of children between the ages of 14 and 16 only 
when certain requirements are met relative to physical fitness, edu- 
cational training, regulations for hours of work, and prohibited em- 
ployment in dangerous occupations. Compulsory school laws also 
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affect the situation by holding children either in the full-time school 
or in part-time classes for an increasing number of years. Thirty- 
one States have now enacted some form of compulsory part-time law. 
A few States have made 18 the minimum age for school leaving. 
Certain exemptions, however, are provided. The inclusion in high 
schools, in technical schools, and in trade and other vocational schools 
of types of work which make an appeal to larger numbers than these 
schools formerly did, has resulted in increasing the holding power 
of the schools. The results from these causes and some other subtle 
influences are that the flow from school to full-time employment has 
been slowed down for the younger ages. ; 


PRINTING 


Printing is one of the school subjects that showed considerable 
growth during the past two years. This is in keeping with the 
development of the printing industry, which now ranks among the 
largest in the United States with respect to wages paid. The Ameri- 
can Type Founders’ Co. estimates that there are 450,000 persons 
employed in the printing industry and that the annual payroll 
amounts to $560,000,000. 

According to a report of the United Typothetee of America 28,537 
students were enrolled in printing courses in the United States and 
Canada in 1926-27. Teachers of printing numbered 4438 and institu- 
tions in which printing courses were offered, 369. The types 
and number of institutions offering instruction in printing were as 
follows: Academic high schools, 88; junior high schools, 86; tech- 
nical high schools, 22; evening schools, 31; colleges and normal 
schools, 9; “plant” schools, 10; elementary schools, 29; continua- 
tion and part-time schools, 17. The time given to instruction varies 
greatly according to the school grade in which a course is offered, the 
objective of the course, and the practice of the school. The range is 
from 1 to 48 hours per week, and from 5 weeks to 6 years for com- 
pletion of the course. The report estimates the value of school 
equipment for printing at $3,316,960. 

New York City has enlarged its program in printing instruction in 
an effort to meet the demand for trained printers. There has been 
added to the Central Printing Trades Continuation School a depart- 
ment called the school for machine training, offering instruction in 
maintenance and repair to hand compositors who have had 4 years 
of experience in the composing room and have had at least 3 years 
of training in hand composition, of an apprentice grade, in some 
approved school. 

The operation of the school for machine training is an excellent 
example of the cooperative relationships that may be established 
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between schools and industry for the purpose of offering instruction 
in industrial lines of work. The school is conducted under the di- 
rection of the board of education and has the cooperation of the New 
York Employers’ Association, the New York Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, and Typographical Union No. 6. A board consisting of 
representatives of these four bodies administers the school under 
terms of a contract entered into between the four groups concerned. 
The board of education supplies space, custodial service, heat, light, 
power, and the instructors’ salaries. The other parties to the con- 
tract agree to cooperate in providing the machine equipment and the 
supplies needed for instruction. They further aid in the selection of 
expert instructors and augment as much as is necessary the salaries 
paid by the board of education. 

Students in the Central Printing Trades Continuation School who 
have completed three years of instruction in the school for printers’ 
apprentices may take for their final year of apprenticeship training 
the course in machine training. Apprentices who elect this course are 
required to attend regularly in order to receive credit for a diploma. 
Attendance is for 6 hours per week, 3 hours of which are in the 
afternoon and the other 3 hours in the evening of the same day. The 
afternoon attendance is on the employers’ time, while the evening 
attendance is on the time of the apprentice. The course runs 40 weeks 
per year. The Central Printing Trades Continuation School has 
also organized a school for printing pressmen and a newspaper press- 
men’s school. Both of these departments are operated along the same 
lines as is the department of machine training. 


MODEL BOAT AND MODEL AIRPLANE BUILDING 


Two types of project work included in manual arts courses showed 
a rapid growth in popularity during the past two years, namely 
model boat and model airplane building. Of approximately 200 
representative school systems of cities having more than 10,000 in- 
habitants, reporting to the Bureau of Education, 42 per cent offered 
instruction in model boat building in the year 1927-28, and the same 
percentage offered work in model airplane building. A large number 
provide work in both. Seventy per cent of the cities having 100,000 
or more inhabitants have courses in model boat building and 70 per 
cent in model airplane building, with a large number offering instruc- 
tion in both. Of these cities, with a population between 10,000 and 
25,000, only 32 per cent have work in boat building and only 32 per 
cent in airplane building. The reports indicate that these subjects en- 
joy about equal popularity in the school program, and that their fre- 
quency with respect to the size of cities represents a very regular 
curve which is in direct ratio to the size of the cities. 
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A number of schools hold yearly contests at which the boats are 
judged for design, quality of workmanship, and performance in the 
water. For example, the boats made in the manual arts department 
of the St. Petersburg (Fla.) High School are displayed before a 
committee from the local yacht club and a silver cup is awarded to 
the builder of the best boat. The Model Yacht Racing Association 
of America, which is a member of the International Model Yacht 
Racing Association, is doing much to promote interest in model boat 
building and sailing. Many articles have appeared in the periodicals 
on model boat building, and there are some books on this subject. 

Detroit, Mich., was one of the first cities to provide a definite pro- 
gram in model airplane construction in the public schools. The work 
was introduced in 1923 and has proved to be of great interest to the 
boys, who frequently remain after the regular school hours for work 
on their planes. Student airplane clubs have been formed in a 
majority of the secondary schools of the city. 

A number of cities hold local airplane tournaments which serve 
not only for a public display of the school’s work and for the award- 
ing of prizes but also for the selection of a contestant to be sent to 
a regional or national meet. The first national contest of the Air- 
plane Model League of America was held in Detroit, Mich., in 1927. 
There were 259 contestants from different parts of the country. The 
expenses of some of them were borne by newspapers, civic clubs, 
or other local organizations. A number of valuable prizes were 
awarded. Two boys won trips to Europe as guests of The American 
Boy magazine. 

The increased attention given to model boat and airplane building 
in the public schools during the past two years is in keeping with 
the theory that projects in the manual arts should be in harmony with 
the interest and ability levels of the pupils and that at least some of 
them should contribute to the pupils’ leisure time and play activities. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITS 


The past two years have witnessed a growing interest in shop 
exhibits of the public schools. Periodical literature covering the 
time of the year when most schools are closing contained many notices 
of public displays of products of the industrial and manual arts 
shops of the public schools. This is having a beneficial effect on shop 
programs. Through such exhibits the attention of the public is 
called to the work the school is doing. A more intelligent and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the industrial education program is de- 
veloped on the part of the parents, representatives of the local in- 
dustries, and the general public. ‘Usually this becomes a factor in 
crystalizing public opinion for the approval and support of the 
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industrial education program. As an example of local exhibits 
from the industrial school shops the display made in one of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association buildings in Chicago in 1928 
may be noted. Shop work from 35 elementary schools, junior high 
schools, and senior high schools was placed on exhibition and in- 
cluded miniature speed boats equipped with small motors, model 
airplanes, products of the print shop, electrical apparatus, art work, 
metal work, foundry work, basketry, radios, ete. 

Sometimes regional exhibits are held. For example, there was 
held in May, 1928, at the Iowa College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Ames, Iowa, an industrial arts judging contest and display in 
which more than 60 high schools of the State participated. The 
exhibits consisted of construction work in wood, metal, fiber, ete., 
and drawings from the mechanical drafting departments of the 
schools. The exhibits represented in a concrete way the industrial 
work carried on in the schools of the State. Prizes were awarded 
for the best exhibits in each of the different classes of projects in- 
cluded. An interesting feature of the plans governing the exhibit 
was the provision whereby the schools of the State were classified 
according to certain common characteristics, and each school entered 
its exhibits for competition with the schools in the same class to which 
it belonged. The classification for the schools was: Rural and con- 
solidated schools, small-town junior high schools, small-town senior 
high schools, urban junior high schools, and urban senior high 
schools, 

GUIDANCE 


A great deal of attention has been given during the past two years 
to the theory and practice of guidance. Programs of teachers’ meet- 
ings, research studies, and educational literature have dealt to a con- 
siderable extent with the problems of guidance in the public schools. 
With the growing realization of the importance of this work as a 
factor in the final satisfactory adjustment of the individual into a 
wage-earning life occupation, the general public has become greatly 
interested in the discussions of ways and means for making guidance 
effective. During the past two years a broader view has been taken 
of the problems involved and less emphasis has been placed upon a 
hasty attempt to guide inexperienced youth with limited practical 
training into specific occupations. More emphasis has been placed 
upon an educational guidance procedure covering a term of years, 
which aims through various forms of direct and indirect experience to 
furnish opportunities for the gradual development and discovery of 
aptitudes and interests and for gaining reliable information as to 
the training required for specific occupations and the employment 
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conditions in the occupations. Indirect experience includes reading, 
study, and observation relative to occupations; direct experience 
includes manipulative work in a variety of construction materials 
and in various mechanical operations performed in the school shops 
and in employment. 

One means of providing indirect experience is the inclusion in the 
program of studies of a course in occupations, usually offered in one 
of the junior high-school years or in connection with the work in con- 
tinuation school classes. As an evidence of the tendency to increase 
the emphasis placed upon occupational studies as a part of a general 
guidance program, reports to the Bureau of Education for 1927-28 
from 215 representative school systems in cities having a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or more, show that slightly more than one-half offer 
# course in occupations. Of the cities reporting which have fewer 
than 50,000 population, 40.4 per cent offer such a course, while of 
the cities having more than 50,000 inhabitants 61 per cent offer a 
course in occupations. Reports covering the year 1925-26, showed 
that only about one-third offered a course in occupations, thus indi- 
cating a gain of approximately 16 per cent in the number of cities 
offering such a course. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the number of schools offering 
courses in occupations, and the fact that many schools have teachers 
who do some counseling and make some contacts with industries for 
the purpose of finding employment for pupils seeking wage-earning 
positions, only a small percentage of schools have a coordinated and 
centralized program covering all phases of guidance. Fewer still 
have such a program under the direction of one person employed with 
reference to his special qualifications for the work. A complete 
guidance program includes studies in occupations, tryout and ex- 
ploration in mechanical and manipulative types of work, counseling, 
placement, and follow-up work. In vocational guidance emphasis is 
placed on individual counseling. 

Although the subject of vocational guidance has been discussed for 
years, its inclusion in local school programs is not general, and in 
many instances the procedure is varied and often experimental. 
However, there is a growing demand for the development of guidance 
work. The committee on resolutions of the National Education 
Association recommended, in 1927, “that educational and vocational 
guidance be considered a primary obligation of organized education.” 

A few State departments of education have outlined guidance pro- 
grams for the schools of their States, and in some instances have 
issued bulletins and other publications giving suggestions for the 
organization of the guidance work and furnishing lists of reference 
material. A few large cities have made valuable contributions to the 
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literature suitable for use in courses in occupations, by the production 
of studies covering different occupations. Each study deals with the 
training and qualifications necessary for employment in the occupa- 
tion, the nature of the work, employment and working conditions, 
wages, opportunities for advancement, and the future of the trade. 

In the smaller schools, especially those in rural communities, it is 
more difficult to organize guidance work than in the large city schools 
with sufficient student bodies to warrant the employment of special 
personnel for the purpose and where there are local opportunities to 
place individuals in a large number of occupations. However, there 
are found occasionally in rural communities and in small cities 
practices which are based upon feasible and effective organization 
plans. During the school year of 1926-27 some citizens of Hunter- 
don County, N. J., effected the organization of the Hunterdon 
County vocational guidance committee, whose membership included 
representative citizens, five high-school principals, the county superin- 
tendent of schools, and the secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the county. In the beginning the aim of the com- 
mittee was only to assist the graduates of the high schools in the 
county to find employment positions best suited to their abilities. 
However, it soon realized that successful placement was dependent 
upon the development of previous occupational information and guid- 
ance. Arrangements were made whereby the services of the professor 
of educational and vocational guidance at Rutgers University were 
secured to meet with the faculty of each of the high schools in the 
county for the purpose of outlining the essentials of a comprehensive 
guidance program. 

A study was made of the educational and vocational interests of 
the seniors in each high school. Each senior received counsel rela- 
tive to further education and to occupational employment. A ques- 
tionnaire was developed and sent by the committee to former stu- 
dents who were already in employment. By this means information 
was secured as to age and grade at which pupils left school, reasons 
for leaving, the nature of initial jobs, promotions in employment, 
training necessary for particular jobs, ete. Rutgers. University as- 
sisted in making a report on these questionnaire returns. Later, ex- 
tension classes in guidance were organized for the teachers under 
the direction of the county superintendent and programs in guidance 
were planned for the schools, which are carried out under his 
direction. 

The problem involved in educational guidance, especially in the 
junior high school, is not to get from pupils through printed tests 
information as to their present interests and aptitudes, based upon 
their very limited experiences, so much as it is to furnish them with 
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opportunities in the form of both direct and indirect experiences 
through which they may discover and build up aptitudes, interests, 
and attitudes relative to the choice of an occupation. 

There are a number of studies that generally should be carried on 
by schools, the accumulated data from which would in the course 
of a few years throw a good deal of light upon some of the problems 
connected with guidance and placement. For example, there are 
needed more records as to activities carried on outside of school 
hours and as to employment for a few years after leaving school. A 
few schools have made studies relative to such questions. In 1927, 
according to a published report, a study was made of 758 boys repre- 
senting a cross section of the student body of the Rindge Technical 
High School, Cambridge, Mass. Of this number 361 worked after 
school hours for pay and 397 did not. Of the working group 107 
were compelled to work in order to remain in school and 254 worked 
in order that they might have the additional pleasures their earnings 
would afford. The workers were distributed in various common 
jobs. Sixty-four were employed on paper routes, 57 in commercial 
shops, 37 as errand boys, 7 in libraries, 3 in laboratories, 3 as music 
teachers, and the remainder in miscellaneous jobs of a common type. 

Intelligence scores for each were recorded and some comparisons 
made on this basis. It was found that there was no difference be- 
tween the working group and the nonworking group relative to in- 
telligence scores. The workers, judged by the number of failure 
marks received, were a little more successful in their school work. Of 
the two working groups, those who were obliged to work had better 
average school marks, had fewer failure marks, and more honor 
marks per pupil than did the group who worked to obtain extra 
spending money. ‘The average school marks for the group obliged to 
work were higher than for either the nonworkers or the group which 
worked to earn additional spending money. 

The David Ranken Junior School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, 
Mo., has compiled records of its graduates for approximately the 
past 15 years with reference to their remaining in the trade or a 
closely related line of work for which they were trained. These 
percentages for the different trades in which instruction is offered 
are as follows: Carpentry, 84 per cent; painting, 84 per cent; plumb- 
ing, 85 per cent; auto mechanics, 85 per cent; machine shop practice, 
81 per cent; steam engineering, 77 per cent; patternmaking, 76 per 
cent; and electricity, 80 per cent. 

A report received from the State Trade School, New Britain, 
Conn., based on a study of returns from 88 per cent of its graduates 
in the past 16 years, shows the follawing percentages of graduates 
remaining in the trade for which they were trained or in a closely re- 
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lated trade: Auto repair, 85 per cent; carpentry, 100; machine draft- 
ing, 98; electrical work, 79.4; machine trades, 95; masonry trades, 
100; wood patternmaking, 78.7; printing, 100; plumbing, 100. In- 
formation on the question of the percentage remaining in the trade 
for which they were trained indicates that it varies with a number 
of factors, such as local employment conditions in the trades, local 
opportunities for obtaining employment in other than trade lines of 
work; and the source and character of the students coming to the 
trade school. 

There is a growing demand that teachers in guidance work and 
those doing vocational counseling have specific training. New York 
City has set up special qualifications for teachers who serve as voca- 
tional counselors. They are required to pass an examination for a 
special license to become teachers of vocational and educational 
guidance subjects. The school board has created the position of 
director of guidance and placement, who supervises all the work for 
the city. 

The Vocational Service for Juniors, a privately financed organiza- 
tion of New York City, has done much to aid the development of 
guidance and placement work in that city. Its specific aim is to aid 
young people to make adjustments to their future work, and to 
demonstrate to the public the value of such service. It provides 
scholarships to deserving children to enable them to go through 
high school or to take a vocational course in a trade school. For the 
school year 1926-27 this society maintained an average of 98 scholar- 
ships, ranging from $3 to $6 per week, throughout the school year. 
Of the 1927 scholarship graduates, 12 are making their way through 
college, 4 are working and continuing their education in evening 
college, and 5 are in the line of work for which they were trained. 

It is interesting to note that during this year the society received 
6,209 requests from employers for help. Of these, 37 per cent were 
for errand jobs, 23 per cent for semiskilled factory jobs; 15 per cent 
for office jobs; 10 per cent for mercantile jobs; 4 per cent for skilled 
clerical jobs; 8 per cent for trade jobs; and 2 per cent skilled factory 
jobs. The remaining 6 per cent were distributed between miscel- 
laneous, part-time, and temporary types of work. 

Courses in occupations and work in guidance and placement are 
constantly affected by changing conditions in the industries, such as 
the development of new machines and manufacturing processes, 
fluctuations in the demand for particular industrial products and 
services, and the creation of new types of products and services. 
In recent years there has been a large increase in distribution, assem- 
bling, and service jobs. ‘The radio business is an example of this. 
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It is estimated that from 1920 to 1927 the number of persons engaged 
in manufacturing, assembling, distributing, and servicing radio pro- 
ducts increased from 25,000 to 150,000; the number engaged in the 
production, distribution, and servicing of automotive products in- 
creased about three-quarters of a million; the number engaged in 
the motion-picture industry increased by 150,000; and the barbers 
and hairdressers increased from 216,000 to 385,000. 


TESTS 


Experimental and other forms of research studies carried on during 
the past two years indicate that the work of developing paper tests 
for discovering mechanical aptitudes is still in the experimental stage. 
The question has been raised of the validity of some tests which have 
been devised for this purpose and there is need of further experi- 
mental work to determine whether they really measure native mechan- 
ical ability. In fact, the whole question of developing paper tests 
that will have prognostic values sufficient to warrant their use for 
this particular purpose is still in the realm of the problematical. 
In the attempt to devise such tests it must be borne in mind that the 
ability to answer a Tist of questions about machines, apparatus, tools, 
and mechanical processes may or may not correlate highly with the 
ability to manipulate tools and materials. The information necessary 
fer answering such questions correctly may or may not have been 
derived from experiences coming as a result of natural interests and 
abilities. The fundamental factor which brought such experiences 
into the pupil’s life may have been the result, more or less, of chance 
and environmental circumstances. 

The value of performance tests for determining mechanical ability 
should also be the subject of further research. Although such tests 
attempt in a direct and concrete manner to determine the pupil’s 
mechanical ability by measuring the quality of workmanship shown 
on the test, it is not always certain to what extent the abilities mani- 
fested are due to native aptitudes or to skill acquired in practice. 
Moreover, the time and effort, both of the instructor and the pupil, 
required for giving such tests are important factors in determining 
the extent to which it is feasible to use them. ‘There are some indi- 
cations, however, that performance tests may be developed that will 
yield valuable information for the improvement of instruction, even 
though their value for discovering native mechanical ability may be 
exceedingly doubtful, 

Progress was made during the past two years in the development of 
achievement or accomplishment tests in industrial educational sub- 
jects. Especially was this true for mechanical drafting in which 
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subject some objective tests were devised that seem to have value for 
determining pupil achievement. With the efforts that are now 
made to set up standards of accomplishment in industrial arts sub- 
jects in terms of given units of training, further development and 
refinement of ways and means for measuring accomplishment abilities 
may be expected. 

TEACHERS 


The qualifications that should be set up for industrial arts teachers 
was the subject of discussion during the past two years. The re- 
sults of this are reflected in the changes made by teacher-training in- 
stitutions in their curricula, in the requirements by State boards of 
education for licenses to teach industrial arts subjects, and by the 
requirements for employment fixed by some local school boards. A 
few State teacher-training colleges now offer a 4-year curriculum 
for industrial arts teachers. Others have provided additional courses, 
particularly in special methods and shop organization. There is also 
a tendency for teacher-training schools to provide more shop work, 
especially with respect to the inclusion of a greater number of shop 
activities. This policy is in keeping with the increase in the number 
of junior high schools, as variety in shop activities in these schools is 
an important factor for realizing the exploratory objective of the 
junior high school. In some instances an effort was made to provide 
at least some special work for junior-high-school teachers of industrial 
subjects. This is an apparent need, as the objectives, plan of shop 
organization, and methods of instruction vary quite decidedly from 
those of the senior high school. 

Some local school systems are cooperating with State teacher- 
training institutions in providing extension courses for the upgrad. 
ing of their industrial arts teachers. The State Teachers College, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., is offering a number of such courses. A course 
dealing with the organization, instruction, and activities of the 
general shop is very frequently included in the extension work 
carried on in connection with a local school system, 

A conference composed of persons engaged in the training of in- 
dustrial arts teachers in the State teachers colleges and representa- 
tives of the State Department of California was called in Decem- 
ber, 1926, by the State superintendent for the purpose of consider- 
ing some of the problems involved in training teachers of industrial 
arts subjects of a nonvocational type. It was unanimously agreed 
that 40 semester hours of shop work be prescribed as a basic course, 
with 10 electives in shop work, making a total of 50 semester hours 
of shop work required for a degree. The 40 hours of prescribed 
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shop work include woodwork, machine shop, auto mechanics, wood 
finishing, electricity, sheet metal, plumbing, leather work, forging 
and welding, mechanical and architectural drawing, and cement and 
concrete construction, 

As a further example of higher requirements of industrial arts 
teachers, the State Department of Education of Pennsylvania has 
ruled that after 1931 all applicants for teaching industrial arts 
subjects must have three years of college work and that after 1982 
such applicants will be required to hold a 4-year college degree. 

During the past two years there was much activity manifested by 
teachers of industrial and manual arts subjects in teachers’ clubs 
and other forms of teachers’ organizations. More than a score of 
new local and regional organizations were formed during this period. 
These associations had some excellent programs and contributed in 
no small way to the promotion of industrial types of work, both in 
respect to the improvement of instruction and the organization of 
programs to meet existing needs. 


SUMMARY OF SOME PRESENT CONDITIONS, TENDENCIES, AND 
PROBLEMS RELATIVE TO INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


1. During the past two years the total number of different specific 
industrial courses offered by the public schools was materially 
increased. The tendency. is still further to meet the needs of 
industry and labor by this means. 

2. There is a growing tendency to regard vocational-industrial 
training as cooperative work with industry, in which the school, 
the parent, and the industry are vitally interested. School authori- 
ties are realizing the necessity of seeking the sympathetic coopera- 
tion of the industries, including employers and employees, in the 
development of their vocational-industrial programs. 

3. The part-time program showed comparatively large develop- 
ment during the past two years. Part-time work, especially of the 
cooperative type, is regarded as a very effective method of training. 

4. Some of the large cities are organizing their vocational courses 
with respect to housing and administration according to the trade; 
that is, on the basis of providing separate trades schools, such as an 
automobile trade school, a printing trades school, etc. Other cities 
are organizing trades schools wherein are housed and taught under 
the direction of one principal a variety of unit trades. 

5. Compulsory part-time school attendance laws are increasing. 
Thirty-one States have enacted such laws. 

6. Some studies have been made in occupational levels, but infor- 
mation on this subject is still very limited, Studies to determine the 
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occupational levels in the major occupational fields are very greatly 
needed for the light they would throw upon the need for specific 
training and opportunities for placement. 

7. The question as to the kind and amount of training that should 
be provided for seriously retarded children is still almost wholly un- 
solved. Studies including all of the major occupational vocations 
should be made with a view to finding a field of employment for 
retarded children when given the necessary training. 

8. Housing facilities for all types of industrial work were im- 
proved during the past two years. In some places there are definite 
plans for improving the housing facilities for part-time classes. 

9. There is an increasing recognition of the need for special 
qualifications and training for the supervision of industrial arts 
courses. 

10. There is a growing conviction that there should be vocational 
terminal courses in the junior college for some positions in the inter- 
mediate occupational levels in industry. 

11. The requirements for obtaining a position as an industrial arts 
teacher are higher than formerly in respect to both academic and 
professional work, and to practical training. 

12. There has been an increase in the number of schools using the 
general shop, with its variety of activities, as a type of organization 
for offering instruction in industrial arts in the junior high school 
grades. 

13. Information from more than 200 representative school systems 
shows that there was an increase during the past two years of about 
15 per cent in the number of schools offering a course in occupations. 

14. The age at which youth enters upon full-time employment is 
increasing. 

15. There is a tendency for more schools to offer a course in home 
mechanics or some type of general mechanics courses. 

16. In a few schools girls are enrolled in home mechanics courses. 
There is an increasing tendency for girls to take work which will 
enable them better to perform mechanical tasks of a nonspecialized 
character in connection with home and leisure-time activities. There 
is also a demand for a type of training for girls which will qualify 
them to operate and care for mechanical and electrical machines and 
appliances which they will have occasion to use about the home and 
in their leisure time. 

17. Projects in model boat and airplane construction are very pop- 
ular in the junior high school. 

18. The cost of instruction and the size of classes in industrial arts 
shop courses are studied in a number of schools by persons interested 
in the development and improvement of this type of work. 
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19. The attitude of industrial arts teachers and supervisors toward 
the use of mechanical aptitude tests is that of intelligent questioning 
and experimenting. 

20. Much interest was manifested during the past two years on 
the part of industrial arts and vocational-industrial education teach- 
ers and supervisors in organizing and promoting the usefulness of 
local and regional clubs and associations for professional improve- 
ment and the development of all types of industrial education. 


CHAPTER IX 
TRENDS IN HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


By EMELINE S. WHITCOMB 


Specialist in Home-Economics Education, Office of Education 


CoNTENTS.—Introduction—Organization of supervisors and teachers of home economics— 
Curriculum reconstruction—Health education—Child development and parental edu- 
cation—Social and family relationships—ome economics in business—Home eco- 
nomics for boys and men—Home economics for adults—Home-economie studies and 
researches 


INTRODUCTION 


Home-economics education during the biennium has made notable 
progress. Among the achievements are the formation of the Or- 
ganization of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics, further 
curriculum revision, better integration of home-economics instruc- 
tion with health education, larger opportunities for child develop- 
ment and parental education, organized courses for social and family 
relationships, increased interest in business opportunities for women 
trained in home economics, courses for boys and men, greater Federal 
appropriations, and more research or fact-finding studies in the 
various fields of home economics. 

The formation of the Organization of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics at Asheville, N. C., June 24, 1927, was the result 
of the home-economics conferences held in that city June 20, 1927, 
and similar ones at various times and places called by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

Curriculum reconstruction has occupied the time and attention of 
supervisors and teachers of home economics all over the United States, 
and with few exceptions the work of revision has been in addition 
to their daily school responsibilities. Many of them spent their 
summer vacations in study—selecting for this purpose those institu- 
tions of higher education offering courses in the techniques and 
methods of curriculum research and educational philosophies under- 
lying curriculum revision. 

In a number of cases members of the curriculum-revision committee 
of a city school home-economics department attended the same 
institution, registered for the same courses, received the same guid- 
ance as to how to interpret the findings of their investigations, and 
how to apply them to the revision of their own curriculum. 
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Health is one of the major objectives of home economics. The 
American Child Health Association found in its study of 53 schools 
that home-economics instruction in 30 is considered basic to health 
education, because of the sane attitude of home economics toward 
food and clothing, cleanliness, care of the home, self-control, self- 
respect, and individual, community, and national health habits. 

The South Bend, Ind., 1928, household-arts course of study in- 
cludes the statement that one of its general objectives is “to create 
ideals and attitudes toward health and establish such habits that 
girls will have an appreciation of health as a personal and family 
asset and will carry it over into the community as a factor of better 
citizenship.” 

Child development and parental education, according to the field 
worker in that subject of the American Home-Economics Associa- 
tion, is offered in 148 colleges as residence and in 25 as extension 
courses. Twenty-seven colleges cooperate with nursery schools; 17 
have nursery schools administered by departments of home econom- 
ics; 10 offer research in child development conducted by staff mem- 
bers of the home-economics departments, and 8 have research work- 
ers directing the studies in the field of child development and 
parental education. 

During the biennium, the National Research Council and the Na- 
tional Council of Parental Education have awarded fellowships to 
48 trained home-economics workers for further study in child devel- 
opment and parental education. 

Instruction in “social and family relationships,” under that title 
and others, such as “home problems,” “home management,” 
“worthy home membership,” and citizen home making, is offered 
very generally in the departments of home economics throughout the 
United States. 

The objectives of such courses are to develop in the students ap- 
preciation of the real functions of the home and its contributions to 
the happiness and welfare of society, and to the preparation of stu- 
dents for effective participation in the physical, social, and spiritual 
activities of home life. 

Home economics in business is a comparatively new field in edu- 
cation. Business firms, including banking and publishing houses, 
are appreciating that this type of education trains children and 
adults in the wise use of economic goods. Therefore such firms 
are employing trained home-economics workers for the purpose of 
ascertaining the consumers’? demands and directing purchasers so 
that better values received may be possible for moneys expended. 

Home economics is now offered to boys in many sections of the 
United States. In some cases boys are permitted to take this work 
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with the girls. This is true in the new Everett High School of San 
Francisco, Calif., and in the Thomas Jefferson High School, of New 
York, N. Y. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, at Still- 
water, offers an elective home-economics course which is popular 
with the men students of the college; and a number of other insti- 
tutions of higher education offer home-economics courses to men. 

Home economics for adults was officially recognized and finan- 
cially aided by the Federal Government through laws known as 
Smith-Lever Act (1914), Smith-Hughes Act (1917), and Capper- 
Ketcham Act (1928). The Smith-Lever and Capper-Ketcham 
Acts made possible Federal funds for extension work in home eco- 
nomics, and certain Smith-Hughes funds are primarily designed for 
vocational home economics for girls 14 years of age and above and 
for adults in all-day, part-time, and evening schools. 


ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Since 1915 conferences have been called at various times by the 
United States Commissioner of Education for the consideration of 
problems of home economics in public schools. Such a conference 
was called upon the suggestion of the president of the American 
Home-Economics Association by the Commissioner of Education and 
was held at Asheville, N. C., June 20, 1927, in conjunction with the 
twentieth annual meeting of the American Home-Economics 
Association. 

At the close of the conference the supervisors decided that they 
should organize into a homogeneous group for mutual professional 
helpfulness and for the advancement of home-economics education 
in the elementary and secondary schools, and that they should 
relate themselves more closely with the educational conventions 
conducted by the men and women dominant in the adminis- 
tration of elementary and secondary education. Accordingly, the 
“Organization of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics ” 
was formed. The organization held its first national conference Feb- 
ruary 24 and 25, 1928, at Boston, Mass., in conjunction with the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. 

The proceedings of this conference were published by the United 
States Bureau of Education as Home-Economics Letter No. 3, 1928, 
under the title “Home Economics in the Junior High School.” 

The members of the organization voted to affiliate with the National 
Education Association as the Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics. 
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The major purpose of this organization is to obtain “more real 
home economics for more pupils in our schools.” It is stated that 
this can be accomplished more easily and quickly if: (1) Supervisors 
all over the United States are organized to promote general under- 
standing of the contributions of home economics to worthy home 
membership; (2) there is close cooperation between classroom and 
special teachers, principals, and supervisors; and (3) cooperative 
studies are made for the improvement of home-economics instruction. 

In accordance with this view the 350 or more supervisors and 
teachers of home economics attending the conference in Boston in 
1928 voted to have their organizations undertake in the various sec- 
tions of the United States cooperative studies of home economics in 
the junior high schools. The studies were concerned with time allot- 
ment, in what grades home economics is required or elective, and 
subject. matter taught. For the purpose of conducting these studies 
the United States was divided into nine divisions, as used by the 
Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce. 

The home-economics supervisor of Baltimore, Md., was elected 
chairman of these divisions and nine other home-economics super- 
visors were chosen as regional vice chairmen. 

The regional vice chairmen were the city supervisors of home 
economics of Brookline, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Tulsa, Okla.; 
Denver, Colo.; and Long Beach, Calif. 

Questionnaires for the studies were prepared by the specialist in 
home economics of the Bureau of Education and sent to the respective 
vice chairman, who in turn made copies of the questionnaires and 
sent them to the home-economics supervisors of the cities in their 
several divisions. By this method a representative picture was pro- 
cured of the present practices concerning the problems cited above. 
The Bureau of Education compiled the material obtained by the 
questionnaires from the regions unable for any reason to make the 
compilations. Reports of these studies appear in Bureau of Educa- 
tion Home-Economics Letter No. 5, 1928. 


CURRICULUM RECONSTRUCTION 


Curriculum reorganization in home economics in our public schools 
is constantly proceeding. It is stimulated by the desire of super- 
visors and classroom teachers of home economics to keep abreast with 
the times, a little ahead of the industrial, social, and economic changes 
in our civilization, and to incorporate into their classroom practices 
the reforms needed for better living. 

According to Prof, Franklin Bobbitt, no one can speak with entire 
certainty as to what the curriculum should be, but there appears to 
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be developing a common understanding among curriculum builders 
that the curriculum should aim definitely at the improvement of 
human living and behavior for all persons. 

This, however, should not be taken to mean uniformity of behavior, 
for it is recognized that individual differences of inherent abilities 
would make such an aim forever impossible even if it were desirable. 
But wholesome living commensurate with native ability to enjoy 
should be equal for all. 

The aim of education then appears to be high-grade living. To 
this the departments of home economics and home mechanics are 
making a worthy contribution by offering training to girls and boys 
in the daily pursuits of living. Such training aims to lift to a 
higher level many of the activities of human living. 

In the reorganization of the home-economics curriculum it is 
expected : 

First. (a) To determine, by means of studies and investigations, 
the pupils’ interests in home and community; their needs, physical, 
social, and economic; and their capacities. (b) To develop, in ac- 
cordance with the findings of these investigations, curriculum con- 
tent conforming with the interests, needs, and capacities of the pupils 
and as far as possible to raise these to a higher level. (¢) To formu- 
late tests which will aid in determining whether the subject matter 
taught functions in the daily lives of the pupils and has important 
educational value for them. 

Second. (a) To develop in the pupils appreciation for home and 
family life. (b) To organize the pupils’ home-economics work in 
such a way that it may serve, if needed, as basic training for gainful 
occupations whether in the professional or commercial world. 

Cities that revised their courses of study during the biennium are 
South Bend, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Baltimore, Md.; Washington, 
D. C.; Chicago, Til; Long Beach and San Francievo, Calif.: Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Grand Rapids, Ann Arbor, Kalamazoo, and Flint, 
Mich., and many others. 

The States that revised their home-economics courses in 1926-1928 
were Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

West Virginia during the biennium conducted a state-wide educa- 
tional survey. It approached the field of home-economics education 
with the view of determining how well home economics in the junior 
and senior high schools contributes to the “ controlling aims selected 
to guide the education of West Virginia boys and girls.” 

These aims are: “(1) To do one’s part as a worthy member of a 
home in securing and maintaining the best family standards; (2) 
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to secure and maintain a condition of good health and physical fit- 
ness; and (3) to engage in vocational activities.” 

The survey commission recommends that home-economics teach- 
ers of West Virginia “give considerably more attention to this 
aspect of the curriculum to the end that its educational values may 
be realized.” 

The State Home-Economics Association of California issued its 
first bulletin on three courses entitled respectively “ High-school 
courses in science of the household, nutrition, and citizen home mak- 
ing,” with the purpose of promoting interest in and giving “ infor- 
mation about these three high-school courses which may be given by 
home-economics teachers and accepted as satisfying certain high- 
school graduation requirements.” 

For example, the course in science of the household is similar in 
scope and purpose to the general science course usually required for 
high-school graduation, and may be used as an alternative in satis- 
fying this requirement of one unit of laboratory science for high- 
school graduation. The nutrition course is designed as an advanced 
course to follow the one in science of the household but may also be 
offered as an alternative for the laboratory science unit. The citizen 
home-making course may be used as an alternative for one unit of 
credit toward a social science major. 

The State Home-Economics Association of Massachusetts gave val- 
uable assistance to the State home-economics survey committee ap- 
pointed by the State commissioner of education. The findings of the 
survey committee were used as a basis for building the home-eco- 
nomics program for the junior high schools, or grades 7, 8, 9, in 
Massachusetts. The committee agreed that: 

I. Home economics furnishes subject matter “well adapted to 
training the minds of boys and girls through purposeful activity” 
in developing their ability to reason, plan, discriminate, and 
understand. 

II. The home-economics objectives of the junior high school are 
to build upon the girls’ and boys’ experiences as participators in 
home life gained in the elementary school; and to “assist girls and 
boys to buy, prepare, serve, and care for food in accordance with 
their families’ needs and income; enable girls to make simple gar- 
ments and instruct girls and boys in the selection and care of their 
clothing; interest them in the right use of money, the care, manage- 
ment, income, and expenditures of their homes, and develop appre- 
ciation for the good selection and arrangement of household 
furnishings and equipment; stimulate sympathetic, helpful, and 
cooperative attitudes toward all the members of the household, par- 
ticularly the younger ones; and offer training in the best welfare of 
the young child.” 
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The main objective of the 1928 spring meeting of the State Home- 
Economics Association of Indiana was to set up a work plan for the 
revision of the State high-school home-economics course of study. 
This revision forms the present program of effort of the association, 
and three important studies were outlined for it. They are entitled: 

I, High-school girls: (a2) Their home differences, (2) attitudes 
toward home life and parents, (¢) social conditions. 

Il. Working conditions of the school: («) Housing, (2) equip- 
ment, (¢) stafling, (7) financing, (¢) program, and (f/) instructional 
supplies. 

III. Life needs of the girls concerned with the (a) activities of 
girls, (b) job of home makers, (c) cultural needs, (d) changing 
homes, (¢) vocations, (7) scholastic aptitude-indexes or capacities, 
and (g) the psychology of learning. 

Supervisors and teachers of home economics during the biennium 
have come to see more clearly that home economics in the compre- 
hensive high school should serve the needs of various classes of girls 
in accordance with their interests, needs, and capacities, and that 
among such classes are girls who— 

(1) Plan to complete their education in a higher educational insti- 
tution, but desire home-economics knowledge which will aid them to 
meet better their daily living needs. 

(2) Anticipate high-school graduation and higher educational 
preparation leading to a professional career for which high-school 
home economics is basic, such as home-economics teaching, nursing, 
institutional work, and various positions in the commercial world. 

(3) Expect upon high-school graduation to become : Home-making 
assistants to their mothers, mistresses of their own homes, stenog- 
raphers or salesgirls, and wage earners in various other gainful 
occupations. 

(4) Leave school before graduation to earn a livelihood by caring 
for young children, assisting in lunch rooms, cafeterias, tea rooms, 
and other eating places, helping in clothing-alteration shops, making 
children’s clothing and articles for novelty shops, or in similar ways. 

In conclusion, many curriculum builders in home-economics appre- 
ciate that— 

(1) It is not sufficient to know the pupils’ needs as judged by the 
individual teachers or as revealed by home-economics research com- 
mittees, but in addition that both teachers and committees should 
promptly indicate how well the subject matter recommended by them 
operates at the different ability levels of the pupils. 

(2) Orientations in modern educational approaches to curriculum 
construction are necessary. 
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(3) An organization composed of the interested school people to 
carry on the studies and investigations is needed. 

(4) A clerical staff to assist in the compilation of the studies is 
necessary, and, finally, 

(5) It requires the entire teaching staff to test with an open mind 
the finished product. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Adequate nutrition and hygienic living are foremost in health 
education and occupy a prominent place in any home-economics 
program. An example of this is the Newton, Mass., school health 
study, inaugurated in the spring of 1919, and recently reported in 
Monograph No. 5 of the school-health bureau, welfare division, of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The report states: 

Especially significant is the health emphasis in the study of foods and 
nutrition. The general objective of the work is to teach the needs and uses 
of the different kinds of food in the body and to develop standards and judgment 
with regard to the selection of food in its relation to health, through the prepa- 
ration and serving of meals planned on the health basis. An effort has been 
made to use these classes as opportunities for the teaching of health ideals and 
establishing health practices. Hence several years ago the name “ cooking 
classes” was changed to that of “foods and nutrition” and the course was 
enlarged to include an elementary analysis of foods in their relation to health 
and nutrition as well as the preparation and serving of foods, 

A course in “ foods and nutrition ” is required of all seventh-grade 
girls in the schools of Newton, Mass., who twice each week devote 
to this work two consecutive periods of 50 minutes each, or 100 min- 
utes per class period. Special attention is given to all the class mem- 
bers who are physically below par, with the view of enlisting their 
interests in adequate dietaries suitable for them. In this city seven 
years ago milk lunches were inaugurated in one elementary school. 
To-day every elementary school in Newton, Mass., serves mid-morning 
milk. Forty-eight per cent of the children in these schools take 
advantage of this milk service, and all the children 10 per cent or 
more underweight who are unable to buysthe mid-morning milk 
have it provided for them by the Junior Red Cross. 

Boys and girls of the junior high schools who are 10 per cent or 
more underweight go to the school cafeteria every day for their mid- 
morning milk, and while there their nutritional progress is observed 
by the cafeteria director, who is a trained home-economics worker. 

During the past year 100 per cent of the underweight cases pass- 
ing under the observation of the cafeteria director took their mid- 
morning milk. Also 37.5 per cent of the average number of boys 
and girls served in the cafeteria, about 400 took milk as part of 
their luncheon. Concerning this milk service, school principals 
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report that “while no definite proof can be advanced of improved 
academic standing or discipline, it seems that the mid-morning lunch 
relieves much of the tension of the long morning and thereby is a 
possible factor in achieving a better grade of work with a lessening 
fatigue.” 

Aside from forming the habit of milk drinking, school children 
learn that milk is the best food for promoting growth. Schools in 
various sections of the country are demonstrating to children by 
means of actual feeding experiments that animals such as rats, guinea 
pigs, calves, lambs, and pigs fed on milk as compared with other 
foods gain in weight much more rapidly and attain a greater growth. 
Descriptions of such experiments are now found in many of the 
modern textbooks designed for home-economics classes and may also 
be had from various other sources, among them the United States 
Department of Agriculture, National Dairy Council, and nutrition 
laboratories in many of the privately and publicly endowed institu- 
tions of higher education. 

The study, “ Health Trends in Secondary Education,” conducted 
and published by the American Child Health Association, makes the 
following pronouncements for departments of home economics: 

1. Home economics is a vital subject in the health-education program through 
its food and nutrition, clothing, housing, child care and training, and family 
relationship units. 

2. Home economics can function best in the health-education program when 
opportunities are presented for the work to be vitalized by way of activities in 
the school, home, and, if possible, 2 home-management cottage or apartment, 

3. A home-economics trained person should be held responsible at all times 
for the nutrition program of the school. This may be directed by a nutritionist, 
the home-economics teacher, or the cafeteria director, (if adequately trained). 

4. The school lunch room is and should be a vital factor in the school health 
program and this idea should be fostered at all times by a trained home- 
economics person or a trained dietitian. 

5. At no time should the function of the school lunch department be ex- 
ploited for the purpose of making money. 

6. The health education work that permeates the home-economics course 
should be a part of the boys’ school training as well as the girls’. Provision 
should be made for the boys to have an opportunity to take this work, includ- 
ing nutrition, food selection, care and selection of clothing, child care and 
training, budgets, and social relationships of the family. 

7. The home-economics department should utilize other courses in every way 
possible and thus work toward a coordinated health-education program. 

The child-health demonstration committee in its final report, cov- 
ering a 5-year health program in Fargo, N. Dak., assigns to home 
economics an important place in the health-education program. The 
Association for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, of 
New York, N. Y., in the educational work conducted by its nutrition 
bureau, emphasizes adequate nutrition, personal hygiene, and home 
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cleanliness. In school health programs generally adequate nutri- 
tion, or well-balanced meals, and hygienic habits are recognized as 
fundamental and essential factors. 

Proper diet is an important phase of every Boy Scout’s training. 
The official Boy Scout pamphlet on Camp Health, Safety, and Sani- 
tation gives what Boy Scouts should know about keeping their camp 
sanitary, themselves fit, and what constitutes a healthful diet. 

The July, 1928, number of the Journal of Home Economics re- 
ports a school-community health program in which the home-eco- 
nomics department in a consolidated rural school of Elida, N. Mex., 
held the central position in the entire health program for this com- 
munity. The program was especially concerned with the health 
needs of the children, and the efforts of the home-economics depart- 
ment resulted in better health examination, for the children, estab- 
lishment of a lunch room in the grade school and interesting the 
entire rural community in. better nutrition and general health educa- 
tion. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


The status of child development and parental education in the 
field of home economics is described in three bulletins issued during 
the biennium. 

These bulletins are: United States Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1927, No. 17, “Typical child care 
and parenthood education in home-economics departments ”; Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, Mich., “A survey of public-school courses in 
child care for girls”; and American Home-Economics Association, 
Baltimore, Md., “ Child development and parental education in home 
economics, a survey of schools and colleges.” 

According to the Twenty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, these three publications contain the best 
data compiled on the subject.t| The twenty-eighth yearbook was 
largely produced during the biennium by a committee composed of 
some of the outstanding leaders on preschool and parental education. 
Also, this yearbook ascribes to the vision, foresight, and leaders of 
home economics the establishment in 1922 of the first nursery school 
to be used as a laboratory for the education of young girls in the 
care and training of children.? 

Since that date, and especially during the biennium home-eco- 
nomics departments in many State colleges, universities, and privately 
endowed institutions of higher education, have either established 


1National Society for the Study of Education. Twenty-eighth yearbook. Blooming- 
ton, Il, Public School Publishing Co., 1929. Vol, XIV, p. 366. 

2National Society for the Study of Education, Twenty-eighth yearbook. Blooming- 
ton, Ill., Public School Publishing Co., 1929. Vol. XIV, p, 28, 
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nursery schools or provided other opportunities for the observation 
and study of young children by student teachers. In addition the 
Manual Arts High School of Los Angeles, Calif., opened a nursery 
school in connection with its home-economics department. This is 
the second instance of this kind in the United States. Practically 
all of the home-economies courses of study, State and city, revised 
during the biennium have provided a unit in the care and training of 
preschool children. 

The 1927 syllabus of home economics for high schools of Illinois 
states its objectives in child care and training are the development 
of appreciations of (@) responsibilities involved in the intelligent 
and systematic care and training of babies and young children and 
the privileges attached thereto; (b) lack of adequate knowledge and 
training of many women for their duties as mothers; (¢) sources 
of information and opportunities for gaining child-training knowl- 
edge and right habit formation; and (d@) importance of surrounding 
young children with worth-while and beautiful things, such as books, 
toys, pictures, and songs. The syllabus outlines the learning activ- 
ities for high-school pupils to be: (1) The preparation and dis- 
cussion of children’s problems and their solutions; (2) methods of 
bathing, dressing, and feeding the baby; (3) preparation of its food; 
(4) establishment of proper health habits; and (5) cause and cure 
of common behavior difficulties. 

The State home-economics course of study for Texas, issued June, 
1928, contains suggestions for child care and guidance for girls below 
the eighth grade, the eighth, and above. South Bend, Ind., includes 
in the hygienic course of its home-economics course, issued in 1928, 
lessons on the responsibility of parenthood and an understanding of 
the underlying principles involved in the mental and physical care 
of young children. 

An important accomplishment during the biennium is the estab- 
lishment of the Washington (D. C.) Child Research Center. Funds 
for this project were made available to the American Home-Kco- 
nomics Association from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 
During the year there were enrolled in classes offered at this center 
72 students of college grade, 2 graduate mn 170 parents, and 33 
other persons in study groups. 


SOCIAL AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Practically all departments of home economics in the junior and 
senior high schools offer some instruction in the social relationships 
of the family. Outlines of such instruction in the various home- 
economics courses of study appear under such captions as “citizen 
home making,” “home management,” “home and community,” 
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“home problems,” “the girl and society,” “family and the home,” 
and “ the social relationships of the family.” 

To determine whether parents considered the above subjects of 
sufficient importance to incorporate them in a home-economics course 
Daisy Alice Kugel, graduate student in home economics at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in 1927, prepared a questionnaire and 
distributed 800 copies, largely to mothers. The questions asked con- 
cerned the following major topics: Relationships within the family 
group, changes affecting family life, marriage and its responsibilities, 
business practices in the home, family-community relationships, in- 
fant care, and health of the family. 

Replies were received from 510 persons in 14 different States. The 
answers were largely from mothers who had daughters in school. 
Practically all of the persons replying expressed themselves in favor 
of including such instruction as the above topics suggest in the home- 
economics courses. 

Of the number replying 46 per cent approved introducing into the 
home-economics course of study at least 50 of the 53 topics outlined 
in the questionnaire; 51 per cent as against 49 per cent favored the 
inclusion of the topic on companionate marriage; from 63 to 71 per 
cent favored the discussion of topics on prenatal life, divorce, and 
desertion; and from 69 to 70 per cent approved instruction on the 
family income, its proper division among the members. Also 90 per 
cent of the parents replying feel that in the home-economics classes 
the following topics might be considered with profit: Cultivation of 
personal traits such as courtesy, loyalty, love of desirable home life; 
proper distribution of home responsibilities for all the members of 
the family; money management, investments, savings, and the wise 
use of the family income; effect on family life of commercially pre- 
pared foods and ready-made clothing; responsibility for law en- 
forcement; and observance of general health habits. 

The parents further expressed their interest in the questionnaire 
by such appended comments as, “I wish my girls had had home eco- 
nomics like this”; “The teaching of the above subjects should be 
made compulsory ”; “'The schools can teach these subjects much bet- 
ter than the home”; “ Boys and girls would become better parents if 
we taught these subjects.” 

The December, 1928, number of the Home-Economics Counselor 
of New Mexico, reports a most. helpful method in teaching to high- 
school girls social and family relationships. The work centers 
around the girl’s own home and school life and has for its objectives 
the development of the girl’s appreciations for her responsibilities in 
making her home the happiest place to live in and the school a de- 
lightful community to work and play in. It is suggested that the 
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teacher in planning the problems for the unit in social relationships 
bear in mind that the problems meet the interests of the class mem- 
bers, represent real situations in the girls’ environments, and develop 
their thinking, reasoning, and judging, with the final outcomes of 
right attitudes toward the responsibilities of home and community 
life. 

The syllabus of home economics for the high schools of Illinois 
gives its objectives for the course in family relations to be desirable 
family relationships based upon factors essential to wholesome fam- 
ily life, such as (1) prevention of divorce and juvenile delinquen- 
cies; (2) development of high standards of ethical behavior, moral 
conduct, personality traits desirable to all members of the family; 
(3) the best ways of using leisure time; (4) desirable attitudes to 
different members of the family; (5) methods of analyzing right and 
wrong family situations and suggesting ways and means for promot- 
ing successes and failures in family life; (6) promotion of suitable 
recreation for various members of the family, home activities inter- 
esting to all the members, (adults, adolescents, elementary, and pre- 
school children) ; and (7) a cooperative attitude toward the family 
budget. 

The State Home-Economics Association of California is the first to 
outline a course on family relationships whose academic credit is inter- 
changeable with a course listed in the social-science departments. 

Long Beach, Calif., requires of every girl for high-school gradua- 
tion a semester’s course in home economies in which the students 
meet five times per week on budgets and home management. 

The February, 1929, number of the Michigan Home-Economics 
News Letter presents excerpts on methods of teaching family rela- 
tionships used by supervisors and teachers of home economics in the 
following cities of that State: Byron, Detroit, East Jordan, Flint, 
Fordson, Grand Rapids, Ironwood, Midland, Saginaw, Vassar, and 
in the Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti. 

A high-school course on family relationships was developed during 
the biennium by a former director of teacher training of the depart- 
ment of home economics of the University of New Hampshire. 

This course deals with (a) the meaning and purpose of the family, 
(b) the history of the home, (c) the responsibilities of the various 
members of the family, (d@) the relations between the older and the 
younger generations in the home, (e) learning to live in the home, 
(f) qualities desirable in home members, (v) family courtesies and 
customs, (2) the responsibility of the home in the preparation of 
children for life, (7) the home as a source of character building, () 
religion in the home, (4) the use of leisure time in the home, (/) the 
forming of friendships by young people, (mm) romance and its part 
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in the girl’s life, (nm) personal attractiveness, (0) marriage, (p) 
dangers that threaten the home, (¢) the girl who leaves home for a 
career, (7) the relation of the home to the community, (s) contribu- 
tions of the outside world brought into the home, and (¢) the art of 
family life. 

For each topic is outlined a list of thought-provoking questions 
and a selected bibliography bearing directly upon the problems 
suggested. 

A course similar in nature, called “ Social Training,” is required for 
graduation of all girls in the Julia Richman High School of New 
York, N. Y. 

During the summer of 1926 Vassar College held a “euthenics in- 
stitute” whose central themes were family relationships and the 
young child. These things were discussed from the angles of the 
pediatricians, psychiatrists, sociologists, psychologists, home econ- 
omists, mothers, teachers, newlyweds, and prospective brides. The 
personnel of the institute was composed of graduates from various 
colleges and universities. 

This type of education on the family is now offered in home-eco- 
nomics departments in many institutions of higher education, both 
public and private. The first home-economics departments to offer 
such instruction are the State universities of Wisconsin at Madison 
and of Wyoming at Laramie. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


The services of trained home-economics women in business appear 
to form the link between the agencies of production and those of 
consumption. Evidence of this is seen in the rapidly increasing 
demands of business firms for trained home-economics workers to 
direct newly established departments of home economics. Concern- 
ing this comparatively new home-economics service Jessie M. Hoover, 
director of the home-economics department in one of the largest 
merchandising institutions in the world, says: 


Business concerns recognize that the consumer is eager for reliable infor- 
mation regarding the merchandise she purchases and therefore seek to answer 
her insistent demand. Investigations have shown business that the field of 
home economies furnishes this direct contact between business and the home 
maker. Forty-five different types of business concerns are developing home- 
economics departments and employ more than 200 trained home-economics 
women to handle the work. 

Our own home-economics department cooperates with the various merchandise 
divisions of our company and with its hundreds of chain retail stores located 
in all sections of the United States as well as our central analytical laboratory 
which tests samples of all merchandise before it is offered for sale. 
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Our department is organized under three main projects: 1. Home equip- 
ment—inecluding appliances and furnishings. 2. Home beautification and color 
harmony. 3. Textiles and clothing—color and design. 

Through our department we establish contacts with organized home makers, 
such as women’s clubs, church groups, pxrent-teacher associations, home-eco- 
nomics extension groups, and similar organizations. 

To these groups of home makers we present the facts about values, and the 
best methods of selecting and using merchandise. We instruct them: (1) In 
the application of lacquer, enamel, and other interior finishes; (2) how to 
refinish old furniture, do upholstering, select suitable and effective kitchen 
equipment, and choose suitable colors and fabrics for different types of indi- 
viduals, 

We send illustrative materials on consignment. to certain official groups for 
educational talks or exhibits, such as curtains and draperies, dinner ware, 
kitchen equipment, health shoes, and textile fabrics for home sewing. 

We cooperate with Federal departments, universities, colleges, and schools 
in securing their advice regarding educational trends and in turn furnish mer- 
chandising facts of value to these organizations, 

Our company encourages research in home problems by supporting an annual 
home-economics fellowship and our home-economics department directs the 
extensive cooperations which our firm extends to the girls of the 4-H clubs, 
and furnishes authentic merchandising information as to values to millions of 
home makers. 


Another outstanding business organization through its home- 
economics department keeps in touch with the interests of the house- 
wife and with every type of organization and educational institution 
interested. in home economics by means of published reviews of ex- 
perimental work; cooperation with women’s organizations; commer- 
cial food departments; releases; bulletins; recipes; motion pictures; 
lectures; illustrative material, such as exhibits, slides, menu plans, 
charts, etc.; discussions; food classes; demonstrations; institutional 
material for hospitals, tea rooms, restaurants, dormitories; and 
consultations. 

The membership in the “home economics in business” section of 
the American Home-Economics Association has increased within five 
years from 17 to approximately 300 members in. 1928. 

Service may be rendered in this new field of home-economics edu- 
cation by home-economics graduates either without or with practical 
experience. 

Majorie M. Heseltine, chairman of the home economics in business 
section of the American Home-Economics Association, reports that— 

Positions for those of the first type are for the most part limited to assistant- 
ships in test kitchens, home service departments of publie utilities companies, 
and the educational departments of manufacturers of foods or of other house- 
hold commodities. The work of these positions is largely of a routine nature, 
requiring accuracy and painstaking devotion to details. There is evidence that 
such assistants are rarely promoted to more responsible positions in their own 
companies because of their lack of experience with the broad home-economics 
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field. Occasionally a home-economics trained person is abie to enter a more 
responsible position immediately upon graduation through personal contacts or 
outstanding ability. 

Salaries for this class vary in different parts of the country and 
according to the qualifications of the candidate. 

Positions for those of the second type are in (a) the home-service 
departments of public utilities which employ trained women for 
demonstrating foodstuffs or household equipment, broadcasting, and 
preparing or supervising the preparation of literature to be used in 
promoting “educational campaigns.” 

(&) The educational departments of (1) manufacturers of food 
products, textiles, soaps, dyes, and household supplies; (2) trade asso- 
ciations and life insurance companies as demonstrators, lecturers, 
supervisors of the field staff, testers, research workers, and editors. 
Some educational departments maintain a tairly large staff, but on 
the whole the entire activities of each establishment are conducted 
by one trained women. 

(c) The editorial departments of women’s magazines, certain trade 
journals, and newspapers. Some newspapers maintain demonstra- 
tion kitchens in which the work done is comparable to that per- 
formed by the public utilities companies. 

(d) Certain plants which manufacture foods or household appli- 
ances, department stores, and trade associations which maintain 
research laboratories directed by home-economics women well 
grounded in the physical sciences. 

(e) A few departinent stores and banks in the large cities which 
maintain a budget advisory service to aid depositors and patrons in 
saving and in wise purchasing. 

(f) A limited number of advertising agencies where trained 
women on a full or part time basis act as consultants on advertising 
copy, publications, and photography to be used in promoting “ edu- 
cational campaigns ” on household utilities. 

Salaries for persons rendering the foregoing services are not stand- 
ardized. One large home-service department of a public utilities com- 
pany requires two years’ successful experience in teaching or home- 
economics demonstration work. A food company, which maintains a 
fairly large staff of field workers, demands some experience prefer- 
ably along demonstration lines. . 

In general, it seems desirable that the candidate for a home- 
economics position in business should have familiarity with the gen- 
eral educational field, including the extension service, and have spe- 
cial training in subject matter concerned with her field. 

Grants for studies in home economics have been made by indi- 
vidual companies and trade associations. Notable among these are 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, Chicago, for the study of 
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cooking meats; Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago, for rela- 
tive digestibility and value of evaporated milk as compared with 
fresh pasteurized milk, and relative values of evaporated milk as 
compared with raw and pasteurized milk from the standpoint of 
content of the various vitamin B factors; Hills Brothers Co., New 
York, for the quantitative determination of vitamin © content of 
several Dromedary products, especially canned grapefruit; Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, to determine the action of yeast in dough, to 
study vitamin B retention; Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y., 
for the value of grape juice in nutrition; Charles B. Knox Gelatin 
Co., Johnstown, N. Y., for the determination of the nutritional value 
of gelatin and development of feeding formulas and recipes for 
invalid cooking; National Canners’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
for determining vitamin content, especially retention of vitamins B 
and C, in canned foods; Ball Brothers Co., of Muncie, Ind., for 
establishing home-canning time tables for nonacid vegetables and 
meats processed by the hot-water method; and the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, for determining the “ factors influencing 
quality and palatibility of meat,” a cooperative project in which 23 
colleges! are helping. Many other researches can not be mentioned 
for lack of space. 

Manufacturers realize the need of scientific information concerning 
their respective products, and they appreciate that this information 
may be had from the research departments of colleges, universities, 
and industrial research laboratories. Science and business are inter- 
dependent one upon the other and through cooperation can make a 
greater contribution to society. 

Recently a trained home-economics woman from the business 
group was appointed trade commissioner for Norway and Sweden, 
with headquarters at Oslo, Norway. She is the third woman, but 
the first woman trained in home economics, to be honored with such 
an appointment, 


HOME ECONOMICS FOR BOYS AND MEN 


Whereas the advisability of offering home-economics instruction to 
boys was seriously questioned even five years ago, to-day it is offered 
to junior and senior high-school boys in many cities of the United 
States. 

Although handicapped for lack of sufficient laboratory facilities 
and teaching staff there has been a steady growth in the number of 
cities and in schools making this instruction possible for boys of 
junior and senior high-school grade. 

The Thomas Jefferson High School of New York, N. Y., offered 
in the fall of 1928 a semester’s course in nutrition to a mixed class 
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numbering 155 boys and girls. In this class were 87 underweight 
and 68 overweight children. During the term the underweights 
each averaged a gain from 8 to 10 pounds; the overweights averaged 
each a loss in weight of 10 to 12 pounds. Two students, each 60 
pounds overweight, lost more than 20 pounds each and without a 
single day’s absence from school. Ten students gained more than 
10 pounds each, 2 gained 14 pounds each, 5 showed improvement, 
2 were ill, and 3 did not lose weight because they could not control 
their appetites. 

During the second semester more boys than girls registered for the 
course. Among the registrants were prominent members of the ball 
team. They wanted to become “more fit.” Others have joined the 
class for the purpose of learning how to live properly. 

The June, 1928, home-economics report for the Board of Public 
Education of Philadelphia, Pa., states that— 


Boys’ classes in food increased in the one high school in which it was offered 
and a boys’ camp cookery club had a large enrollment in another coeducational 
high school. 

Nutrition classes were filled to overflowing in the high schools, and in sev- 
eral of these schools special opportunities were given to underweight .boys who 
are especially anxious to be of normal weight and good health, and are alert 
and responsive to instruction directed toward these ends. 

In one special school the boys were given a chance to learn to take care of 
their own clothes; to learn to patch, mend, sew buttons on their garments, 
and to wash and iron their own blouses. An extension, of this work is urged, 
and much more could be done for these boys were there shower baths available 
that would make possible an increased emphasis on personal cleanliness. 

According to the report of the division of home economics of the 
Board of Public Education of Philadelphia, Pa., for the year ending 
December 31, 1927, the boys of the Overbrook High School, soon 
after its opening, asked for a course in nutrition and camp cookery. 
This request was granted and a small class was organized as an ex- 
periment. 

The popularity for the course grew to such extent that at the close 
of the school year in June, 69 boys registered for the work to be given 
in the fall of the next school year. The boys showed keen interest 
in the work and desired information related to the “maintenance of 
their own health and strength.” 

In the special schools the home-economics work for both boys and 
girls was so acceptable “that deprivation of the privilege of doing 
this work was a punishment and opportunity for the instruction a 
real honor.” 

The 1927 report of the school superintendent of Boston, Mass., 
gives an account of the contributions of home economics to the boys 
of the Boston Disciplinary Day School. Here the boys are taught 
how to buy, prepare, and serve food because it was found that hun- 
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gry, ill-nourished children could not be taught with profit. More- 
over, these boys had lost interest in their homes and it was thought 
they could thus be led back to their firesides. The boys look forward 
to the time spent in the kitchen. Three classes go there daily. The 
first group buys and partially prepares the food. The second group 
continues the food preparation, prepares the food counter, and sells 
the food in cafeteria style. The third group cleans up and puts the 
kitchen in order. Each day the menu is changed; the food is sold 
at cost. 

Whereas many of the boys used to spend their spare cash in 
“smokes, sweets, and movies” they now spend it for wholesome 
food. This practice has resulted in better health condition for all 
of them. In a recent survey for anemic children by the State nurses 
only 5 per cent of the boys were found to be underweight. The boys 
take pride in keeping their uniforms spick-and-span and enjoy laun- 
dering their caps and aprons. 

Many of these boys come from broken homes where the home en- 
vironment is far from normal and where boys are lonely, neg- 
lected, and as a result resort to willful disobedience to show their 
individuality. 

During the school year of 1926-27 the school enrolled 226 boys; 
of this number 71 per cent lacked a normal home life, 80 per cent 
of their parents suffered from chronic illnesses, and many of the 
homes were mere hovels. Despite this condition the school author- 
ities feel that no matter how humble the home it is where the boys 
desire to be, and it is far better for them to be there than in the best- 
regulated institutions. 

The goal of the school is to reduce institutional commitments, pre- 
vent homes from being broken, help the underprivileged to better 
conduct. To these objectives the school authorities feel that the boys’ 
experiences and activities in the school kitchen and cafeteria are of 
paramount value. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, at Stillwater ; 
University of New Hampshire, at Durham; State College of Wash- 
ington, at Pullman; North Dakota Agricultural College, at Fargo; 
and a number of other State colleges and universities offered some 
instruction to men students in nutrition, social etiquette, family rela- 
tionships, household budgeting, and related subjects. 


HOME ECONOMICS FOR ADULTS 


Home economics for adult women is now offered by many agencies. 
Among these are 31 institutions of higher education offering cor- 
respondence courses in home economics and the Smith-Lever Act 
of 1914 provided a permanent nation-wide system of cooperative 
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extension work in agriculture and home economics between the States 
and the Federal Government. 

According to the Official Record of June 18, 1928, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the system under the Smith-Lever 
Act has grown in 14 years “from one which in its first year of 
operation employed men agents for agricultural work in 928 counties 
and women agents in 279 counties to its present size of a total staff 
of approximately 5,000 technically trained men and women, including 
county workers, specialists, and administrative workers.” 

The number of homes in the United States adopting better prac- 
tices because of this service in 1927 was 1,179,408, an increase of 
140,455 over the previous year. The practices included better food 
preparation and preservation, nutrition, clothing selection and con- 
struction, home management, house furnishing, and home and health 
sanitation. 

The Capper-Ketcham Act of May 22, 1928, provided additional 
funds, making possible to men and women and boys and girls desired 
home-economics information that State agricultural colleges and the 
United States Department of Agriculture possess. 

The value of adult education through extension services has been 
epitomized by the chief of the office of cooperative extension of the 
United States Department of Agriculture in the following: 

A good home, a satisfying home, is oftentimes more a matter of work and 
of right planning and right thinking than of an increased income. From all 
past experience we know that the average increased income due to our exten- 
sion efforts is going to be small. It is false doctrine to put off improvement 
of the home and an enlargement of one’s life pending an increased income. 
The rose growing over the door, the shrubs screening the foundations, the 
smooth lawn are more matters of work and desire than of increased income, 
Fruits and fresh vegetables for the table, milk and honey from the cellar are 
more mitters of planning and work than of increased income. Neighborliness 
is not a matter of increased income, nor is sociability, a clean and orderly 
home, or wholesome thinking, and yet these are the things that make up the 
greater part of man’s life and give to him his greatest satisfactions. They are 
matters of the will and the spirit and all go into the making of the kind of 
home that men want. 


The Smith-Hughes Act, passed in 1917, made possible in 1928 
home-economics instruction to 175,944 women and girls above the age 
of 14 years. These adults were enrolled in classes held at a time 
most convenient for them; either in evening, part-time, or all-day 
schools. In addition, a total of 56,056 women and girls received 
home-economics training in the foregoing types of classes not Fed- 
erally aided but wholly supported by State funds. Some of the 
States offering such opportunities to its adult womanhood are Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, New York, North 
Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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Private organizations, national in character, offering home eco- 
nomics to adult women are the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, American Red Cross, Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, of New York, N. Y., American Child Health Organiza- 
tion, National Dairy Council, and others. 


HOME-ECONOMICS STUDIES AND RESEARCHES 


The spirit of research, according to Sir William Henry Bragg, 
Director of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, “is like the 
movement of running water and the absence of it like the stagnation 
of a pool.” Research represents a belief that no matter how well 
things appear to be going they may be made to go better by careful 
seeking and a better understanding. Beyond what appears on the 
surface there is much to be discovered for the betterment of man- 
kind. 

Home-economics research in the land-grant colleges received a tre- 
mendous impetus through the passage of the Purnell Act in 1925. 
Up to that time research in these colleges was federally aided in 
only four States, but three and one-half years later 42 States received 
from the Purnell fund for research in home economics a total appro- 
priation of $251,474, or 10.47 per cent of the entire appropriation 
made available through this act. Florida, Mississippi, New York, 
and Texas had in 1928 for home-economics research more than 25 
per cent of the total Purnell fund allotted to each. 

According to the specialist in foods and nutrition of the Office of 
Experiment Stations of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in the official record of that department, there are now under 
investigation in the land-grant colleges more than 100 projects in the 
field of home economics. Sixty of these are in foods and nutrition, 
5 in textiles and clothing, 26 in the social and economic problems of 
the home, and 9 on home problems chiefly concerned with equipment. 

The keen interest in curriculum research for elementary and sec- 
ondary education manifested in educational circles all over the 
United States has stimulated home-economies investigations in these 
fields, 

Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1928, No. 22, lists, among other 
studies in education, those completed in home economics during the 
fiscal year of 1926-27, and there is in preparation a list of home- 
economics and other studies completed for the fiscal year of 1927-28. 
The mimeographed bibliographies of the Bureau of Education on 
research studies, including home economics in progress for 1927-28, 
were published respectively in March and May of 1928, 

Bureau of Education mimeographed THlome-Kconomics Letters 
Nos. 4 and 5, published in June-and September, 1928, respectively, 
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report studies concerning the circumstances surrounding the election 
of home economics in the senior and regular high schools, and coop- 
erative home-economics studies in the junior high school as to time 
allotment for 1927-28; extent home economics is required or elective 
in grades 7, 8, and 9; and home-economics subject matter taught in 
these grades. 

The fifth and sixth yearbooks of the department of superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association of the United States, 
respectively, list home-economics studies in progress and completed 
during the biennium for junior and senior high schools. 

In addition, the Journal of Home Economics contains abstracts 
from periodicals and reports of studies in many of its numbers, for 
the years 1926, 1927, and 1928, on food and nutrition; textiles and 
clothing; child development and parental education; household 
equipment and management, including cooking, heating, laundering, 
lighting, house construction, refrigeration and storage, ventilation, 
and use and care of household appliances. 

The 1928 March, April, and May numbers of the Journal of Home 
Economics describe the field of research as concerned with the eco- 
nomic and social problems of the home. 

Among other notable studies in public-school home-economics edu- 
cation made during the biennium are: “ The placement of home-eco- 
nomics content in junior and senior high schools,” and “ ‘The admin- 
istration of home-economics in city schools,” by Annie Robertson 
Dyer (New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928). 


CHAPTER X 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


By J. O. MALotr 
Specialist in Commercial Education, Office of Education 


CoNTENTS—Increased enrollments in commercial education—Trend of objectives—Chang- 
ing requirements of business positions—Commercial occupation surveys—State and 
regional studies—Analyses of the duties of business positions—Recent developments 
in secondary schools—Commercial teacher training—Higher education for business— 
Conferences—Conclusion. 


Business and responsibilities of business are growing. Increas- 
ingly large numbers of opportunities in business are developing. 
The requirements of the positions are changing constantly. In- 
creased efficiency of the personnel in businesses of different sizes and 
types is dependent more definitely from year to year upon effective 
preparation. Likewise, there is a growing realization that a full ap- 
preciation and an intelligent consumption of business services is de- 
pendent to some extent upon a general knowledge of commerce and 
business. The number of persons preparing for business is increas- 
ing rapidly. As a result, education for business is increasing in 
scope and definiteness. 

During the biennium there has been more progress in discharging 
the vocational and social responsibilities of this phase of education 
than in any similar period. Particularly in the secondary schools, 
there has been a further development of general business courses de- 
signed to provide information regarding the fundamental principles 
of business practice that should be part of the equipment of every 
member of society regardless of his vocation; to develop a fuller 
appreciation of the complexity of modern business and its services; 
and to raise the standard of everyday business contacts of the citizen 
in the home and community. The outstanding developments, how- 
ever, pertained to the making of studies of employment opportuni- 
ties in business and of the requirements of business positions. In 
fact, considerably more progress has been made in the accumulation 
of information about the requirements than in actually meeting them. 
Even in meeting the requirements more progress has been made in 
providing technical information and skills than in the development 
of abilities to deal effectively with people. It is the consensus of 
opinion among the leaders that a more efficient and continuous pro- 
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gram of education for business and about business based upon first- 
hand knowledge of conditions is urgently needed. 

The purpose of this report is to set forth briefly the status and 
outstanding developments in the program of education for business 
during the biennium 1926-1928. A review of the education and busi- 
ness literature, including general and special reports pertaining to 
statistics, city and State school systems, universities, conferences, 
courses of study, research, and business men’s organizations, reveals 
the operation of many factors in the process of modernizing the tradi- 
tional program of commercial education. The term “ commercial 
education ” is used to include that education and training which pre- 
pares specifically for an understanding of the relationships and the 
performance of activities in business. 


INCREASED ENROLLMENTS IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Approximately 1,000,000 pupils in the public and private high 
schools, private business colleges, and universities are definitely pre- 
paring to enter business occupations. The number is increasing 
annually. Two-thirds of those enrolled in business curricula are 
women. The number of women taking business subjects is increas- 
ing more rapidly than the number of men. The greatest increase of 
women. in business subjects is in the secondary schools. 

From 1922 to 1928 there was an increase of 72 per cent in the 
enrollments in the commercial subjects offered in the public high 
schools. Of the total number preparing for business occupations 
two-thirds are in these schools. Approximately 17 per cent of all 
pupils enrolled in the public secondary schools are pursuing com- 
mercial curricula. In addition to the number preparing for business 
occupations, other pupils are taking one or more commercial subjects 
for nonvocational objectives. 

In the secondary schools a large increase appears in the number 
of pupils enrolled in commercial arithmetic, typewriting, commercial 
geography, and elementary business training. Prior to the bien- 
nium enrollments in the traditional subjects, shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping, had increased more rapidly than enrollments in 
other subjects. The number of pupils pursuing typewriting courses 
continues to exceed the number in any other commercial subject. 
The second and third largest enrollments are in bookkeeping and 
shorthand, respectively. Although the enrollments in practically 
all of the commercial subjects are increasing, the rates of increase 
are comparatively small in shorthand and bookkeeping. The chief 
reasons for the small increases in the enrollments in the latter sub- 
jects are that: These subjects were well established prior to the 
biennium; commercial teachers are beginning to require more rigid 
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standards of achievement; the courses in these subjects in many 
cities have been moved from the first two years of the high school 
to the last two years; and more pupils realize that these subjects are 
not essential to obtain certain types of office and store positions. 

Of the total number preparing for business occupations only 
57,728 were majoring in business subjects in the colleges and uni- 
versities in 1926. The number of these institutions reporting com- 
merce and business curricula increased from 129 in 1924 to 132 in 
1926. In the institutions offering these curricula in 1926, there were 
2,575 instructors of business subjects, which represents an increase 
of 16 per cent over the number reported in 1924. During the same 
period, there was an increase of 21 per cent in enrollment in 
these curricula. Eighty-four per cent of those pursuing commerce 
courses in these institutions are men, but the percentage of increase 
for women during the 2-year period is greater than that for the 
men. 

Collegiate facilities for obtaining a general business education 
are expanding. Although only 182 offered curricula in business, 
approximately 400, or half of the colleges and universities, offered 
some business courses. Approximately one-half of the colleges and 
universities offering curricula in business have only one or two 
courses in each of three or four subjects in this field. Such institu- 
tions ordinarily permit the students to pursue a general business 
major. Such a curriculum provides orientation in general business 
but seldom prepares for proficiency in highly specialized initial 
opportunities. 

The list of higher institutions offering a sufficient number of spe- 
cific business courses to prepare for immediate job proficiency or a 
‘areer in any specialized field is comparatively small. For example, 
of the 127 higher institutions offering courses in foreign trade and 
foreign service in 1928, 65 reported only one course in this field; 
26, two courses; 8, three courses; 8, four courses; 2, five courses; 
2, six courses; 5, seven courses; 2, eight courses; and 9 reported 
ten or more courses. Although 358 higher institutions offered courses 
in accounting in 1928, approximately only 10 per cent of that num- 
ber offered a major in this subject. In regard to other specialized 
curricula a trend is toward specialization in function among the 
collegiate schools of commerce. Data show a concentration of 
students pursuing particular kinds of specialized training in a com- 
paratively small number of institutions. During the two-year period, 
there were very few changes in the lists of schools emphasizing 
such curricula as merchandising, insurance, transportation, or bank- 
ing and finance, 
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TREND OF THE OBJECTIVES 


During the past two years, there was much discussion regarding 
the objectives of commercial education * and the place of commercial 
education in the general education program.’ The expression of 
the differences of opinion has helped to clarify many of the problems 
and bring about greater harmony. Particularly has the increased 
emphasis on definite vocational objectives stimulated those urging 
the broader social objectives to develop more fully their point of 
view. 

There is general agreement that the commercial curriculum should 
be designed to prepare for the activities of life, emphasizing prep- 
aration for occupational efficiency; the commercial subjects in the 
curriculum should be so organized as to coordinate vocational educa- 
tion and training with those initial and promotional opportunities 
in business found ordinarily in the local communities; and the com- 
mercial subjects and the vocations into which they lead should be 
designed to offer to the student a new, unifying, and continuing 
experience in which each of the seven cardinal principles* has an 
essential and related part. The vocational objective as discussed 
during the biennium requires that the standards of achievement in 
school should very definitely be those that are acceptable standards 
for employment. An increasingly large number of commercial 
teachers believe that those students who seek their livelihood in 
business occupations should not have their occupational careers 
jeopardized by lower standards because so much of vocational and 
social happiness is dependent upon their vocational efficiency. 

Although the trend of the primary objective of commercial educa- 
tion is more definitely toward preparing for increased proficiency in 
initial and promotional opportunities in business, many students 
pursue commercial subjects for other purposes. The selection of 
and the emphasis on the commercial subjects varies according to the 
different objectives. Most closely related to the primary vocational 
objective are the background and guidance objectives of those who 
have not definitely decided upon a vocational career. Next, there are 
the many diversified occupations to which business education and 
training can contribute generously. For both of these groups the 
chief contribution of the commercial subjects is vocational. Never- 


1 McKinsey, J. O. Objectives and Methods in Business Education. Jn Stanford Busi- 
ness Series No. 1. Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif., 1926, pp. 
122-137. 

Research in High-School Commercial Studies. Jn Sixth Yearbook, Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association. Washington, D. C., 1928. Ch. XXIII. 

2 Lomax, Paul S. What Should Be the Place of Business Education in American Edu- 
cation? In The Balance Sheet, vol. 9, No. 7, March, 1928, 

*Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, 
No. 35. Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office. 
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theless, the nonvocational values of this phase of education are ordi- 
narily comparable in quantity and quality to those of other special 
subjects. This is due to the great similarity between certain business 
and social activities. 

Another objective that has been emphasized during the biennium 
pertains to the fact that business education is fundamentally a pro- 
gram of economic education. Junior business education in the junior 
high schools and courses in economics, commercial geography, and 
other marginal social sciences and business subjects in the high 
schools and colleges represent an endeavor to provide general busi- 
ness education. This objective pertains to the broad social and eco- 
nomic values that are coextensive with all human endeavor. The 
cultivation of this marginal responsibility of the social sciences and 
business education—the refinement of the instruction materials and 
of the organization of these phases of education—should result in a 
more satisfactory attainment of the vocational objectives and the non- 
vocational values of commercial education. 


CHANGING REQUIREMENTS OF BUSINESS POSITIONS 


Inasmuch as the primary objective of commercial education is 
preparation for job proficiency, increased attention has been given to 
the changed and changing requirements of business positions.* These 
changes have been caused primarily by the creation of new business 
enterprises, the application of the principles of personnel manage- 
ment, the development of new methods in business, and introduction 
and refinement of office machines. Various steps in the evolution of 
office and store occupations began earlier and have been more rapid 
in the large companies than in the smaller ones. 

Among the most significant changes regarding business positions 
are: The breaking up of the duties of former office and store posi- 
tions into a large number of highly specialized jobs; a tendency 
toward standardization of the business positions; development of 
objective measures of the achievement of the workers for grading 
and classification; a tendency toward requiring specialized prepara- 
tion for each position; a trend toward substituting workers with 
technical training for those without such training; the lessening of 
the opportunity for the workers in a particular business position to 
study the duties and requirements for higher positions; the creation 
of lower, intermediate, and higher occupational levels; and the up- 
grading of the upper levels of these occupations into business 
professions, 


*The Changing Requirements of Education for Business. Journal of Commercial Edu- 
eation, 57: 198, 1928. 

Coyle, Grace L. Present Trend of Clerical Occupations. New York, The Woman's 
Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 1928, 
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The changes in the requirements of business positions have been 
made more rapidly than changes in the program of education for 
business have been made to meet these needs. Prior to the biennium 
period the adjustments in the business training program were re- 
tarded chiefly by the failure on the part of commercial teachers gen- 
erally, first, to accept the primary vocational objective; second, to 
make the necessary studies of the needs of students preparing for 
business occupations; and third, to apply the findings of such studies 
in course of study revisions. 
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COMMERCIAL OCCUPATION SURVEYS 


A clearer understanding of the objectives and an awareness of 
the changing requirements of business positions have encouraged the 
making of studies designed to give a fact basis for commercial educa- 
tion. Each of the studies has sought to procure information on one 
or more of the following factors: (1) Kinds and requirements of 
initial positions which dropouts and graduates obtain; (2) kinds 
and requirements of promotional opportunities; (3) duties, traits, 
difficulties, etc.; (4) standards of proficiency on the job; (5) most 
appropriate content and the most efficient methods of instruction to 
attain these standards; (6) technique in guidance, placement, fol- 
low-up, and other functions. 

The extent to which commercial occupation surveys have been 
conducted during the past two years is positive evidence that com- 
mercial education is entering upon a new era of scientific curriculum 
revision to meet definite vocational objectives. More progress has 
been made regarding the first step in the program for the revision 
of these curricula during this period than in any previous 2-year 
period. Not less than 50 commercial occupation surveys and follow- 
up studies have been in progress or completed. Many studies of 
placement data have been made. Practically all of the larger school 
systems and universities are contributing data regarding oppor- 
tunities in business. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


A timely investigation was conducted in Chicago, IIl., of all types 
of beginning office positions filled by boys between the ages of 14 and 
19, regardless of whether special school training was a prerequisite. 
Although the study ® reports some data regarding the 4,169 girls 
in initial positions, it is devoted almost entirely to the 4,158 boys 
employed in their first jobs by 57 firms in that city. Data from this 
study explained to a certain extent the trend of enrollments in 


5 Vocational Guidance Bureau. A Study of Clerical Positions for Boys in Large Chicago 
Offices. Board of Education, Chicago, Ill. Occupational Studies, No. 15, 1928, 
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commercial education that are due more to self-adjustment by the 
pupils than to organized guidance. 

One of the findings of great significance in guidance, course of 
study revision, and placement pertains to the distribution of the 
employees in different types of positions. Forty-two per cent of the 
boys and less than 5 per cent of the girls were reported as messengers. 
It is equally significant that 25 per cent of the girls and one-half of 
1 per cent of the boys were engaged as stenographers, typists, and 
dictaphone operators. Fifteen of the 4,169 girls and only 8 of the 
4,158 boys were employed as bookkeepers. The report indicates that 
boys enter the nonrecording types of jobs for which little special prep- 
aration is needed, and that girls go directly into typing, filing, or 
machine operation for which they have been trained. Preparation 
for initial positions, salaries, promotional opportunities, and other 
problems are discussed in the report. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The local Office Managers’ Association cooperated with the Board 
of Education of Grand Rapids, Mich., in conducting a commercial- 
occupation survey, which was completed in 1927. Data were gath- 
ered on a large number of important problems, including clerical 
training, placement, machine operation, and desirable traits for 
office workers. The report shows that higher percentages of the 
employees were in bookkeeping and stenographic positions in that 
city than in some of the larger cities in which similar surveys have 
been made. The number of smaller offices studied in the Grand 
Rapids survey probably accounts for the higher percentage of book- 
keeping and stenographic positions. In 1927-28 the findings of the 
survey were applied in the revision of the courses of study for com- 
mercial subjects and in the introduction of a course in machine 
operation. Equipment for the classes in machine operation is moved 
annually to each of the five high schools in turn, in order that all 
of the commercial pupils may have an opportunity to take the new 
course. 

The following extracts are indicative of the progress in collecting 
and using commercial-occupation data in secondary commercial edu- 
cation in an increasingly large number of cities: 

The special activities concerning commercial education in the Grand Rapids 
schools during the past two years may be briefly stated as follows: The making 
of a commercial survey, the introduction of a number of office appliances, and 
a revision of the courses of study for the junior and the senior high schools. 

In October, 1926, our superintendent of schools, Mr. Leslie A. Butler, appointed 
a committee on commercial education for the purpose of revising the present 


courses of study and to effect a better unification of all commerce work in the 
various departments of the city. 
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Since nothing had ever been attempted in the nature of a survey for Grand 
Rapids, the committee immediately agreed that it would be worth while to 
attempt something along this line before considering any changes whatever. 
Consequently, a plan was arranged and carried out. * * * The survey 
tended to muke a closer contact between the school and the business office as 
well as to furnish some definite ideas to be incorporated in new courses of 
study. It is recommended by the committee that future and more extensive 
surveys be made. 


FRESNO, CALIF, 


An example of cooperation for the improvement of the secondary 
commercial education program was the study of commercial condi- 
tions in Fresno, Calif., conducted by the division of vocational edu- 
cation of the University of California and the State board of educa- 
tion in that State. The study was concerned with requirements 
and opportunities for employment in local offices and stores; extent 
to which the local program was meeting the community needs; pro- 
grams for commercial education in other communities in that State; 
and recommendations for adjusting the business-training program 
to the needs of the community. The study was a part of a compre- 
hensive survey of vocational education ° in that city. 

Offices and stores were found to present the largest field for em- 
ployment. The study embodies elements of a commercial-occupation 
survey and job analysis. The report contains for each major business 
occupation a summary of findings regarding initial and promo- 
tional opportunities and prerequisites for employment, such as age, 
training, and business experience. Among the recommendations of 
the survey committee is a decisive step forward in a guidance pro- 
gram. The committee recommends achievement standards in speci- 
fied subjects as prerequisites for entrance into the major vocational 
curricula, and that in case certain standards are not attained at the 
time the pupil wishes to enter the curricula he be compelled to pursue 
specified subjects without credit. 


RICHMOND, IND. 


In 1926 a commercial survey was made in 90 per cent of the busi- 
ness firms of Richmond to answer the following questions: “ Does 
the commercial department of the schools equip its graduates to fit 
into the vocational needs of the community? Are all the graduates 
absorbed in our community? Is the training adequate to meet the 
requirements expected of the graduates of the departments?” The 
commercial teachers and pupils conducted the study. Data regard- 
ing the major groups of business positions show the following dis- 


°A Study of Vocational Conditions in the City of Fresno. Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation of the University of California and the State Board of Education, Berkeley, Calif. 
University of California, Berkeley. © General Vocational Education Series, No. 2, Division 
Bulletin No. 20, Ch. V, 1926. 
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tribution: Selling, 32.5 per cent; clerical and secretarial, 29.8 per 
cent; bookkeeping and accounting, 16.2 per cent; machine operation, 
14.5 per cent; miscellaneous, 7 per cent. Other data gathered in 
this survey pertained to labor turnover in the offices, training of 
employees in different kinds of positions, desirable personality traits, 
office equipment, and other factors. 

Some of the findings of the survey are: The sales people in Rich- 
mond are not adequately trained and more training should be offered 
in that subject; since there are many small business firms in the 
city, graduates from the commercial department should have a gen- 
eral business training; an employment bureau is needed; and 85 
per cent of the employers desired the commercial department to fol- 
low up the placement of the graduates with advice and suggestions 
to increase the efficiency of the employee. 

Although there has been much similarity in the kinds of data 
gathered, as well as in the findings of the commercial occupation 
surveys in different communities, a number of studies are unique. 
For example, in Dayton, Ohio, a follow-up study was made of 841 
commercial students who graduated from the Stivers High School 
during the 10-year period from 1915 to 1925. Pittsburgh, Pa., fol- 
lowed up 1,000 of its commercial graduates. Follow-up studies were 
made in Minneapolis, Minn., and Philadelphia, Pa. In New Bed- 
ford and Springfield, Mass., the local chambers of commerce cooper- 
ated in making commercial occupation and office equipment surveys. 
In Lincoln, Nebr., a survey’ of the commercial occupations and the 
training of 4,024 men and 2,274 women in offices and stores was 
conducted. Similar occupation surveys, some of which included a 
study of office equipment, were conducted in Flint and Hamtramck, 
Mich.; New Haven, Conn.; La Crosse, Wis.; Oakland and Modesto, 
Calif.; Johnstown and New Castle, Pa.; and a number of other cities. 


STATE AND REGIONAL STUDIES 


Improvements in the programs of education for business made 
possible by the commercial occupation surveys conducted in the cities 
have led to the making of a number of state-wide and regional 
studies. The problems and combination of problems studied have 
varied greatly and have given direction to improvements of differ- 
ent kinds. Many of these studies have been made ii cooperation 
with the State departments of education by graduate students at the 
universities. Fifteen local commercial occupation surveys were con- 
ducted in connection with one of these studies. 


T™Noll, Effie M. The Commercial Curriculum of Lincoln High School and the Needs of 
the Community. Jn Education Research Bulletin No. 4. University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
1927. 
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Due to the fact that comparatively few commercial occupation 
surveys reported data regarding promotional opportunities in busi- 
ness, the “Survey of Occupational Histories of Iowa Commercial 
Students,” * by Dr. E. G. Blackstone, is significant. The report, 
which is a study of 2,897 drop-outs and graduates from the commer- 
cial departments of the high schools of Iowa, contains data regard- 
ing initial jobs, job sequences, tenure, and other factors. The report 
contains evidence of the increased need for guidance, clerical, and 
salesmanship courses. Probably one of the most valuable facts per- 
tains to the percentage of office and store employees who secure 
executive positions from each type of job. The report shows that 
clerical and salesmanship positions lead to executive positions as 
frequently or more frequently than do the bookkeeping and steno- 
graphic positions. 

The most comprehensive survey ® pertaining to secondary commer- 
cial education conducted during the biennium was submitted as a 
graduate thesis by Dr. F. J. Weersing at the University of Minnesota. 
The study was conducted in cooperation with the department of 
education in that State and was composed of three main parts: (1) 
A detailed survey of commercial education, to discover the actual 
status of this subject in the public high schools of a typical mid- 
western State. (2) A survey and job analysis of commercial and 
clerical occupations and of the general or nonvocational uses of com- 
mercial education, to discover the proper aims of commercial educa- 
tion. (3) An evaluation or appraisal of commercial education as it 
was found to exist, in terms of the aims set up by the job analysis 
and leading to a series of constructive suggestions for the further 
improvement and possible reorganization of the subject. 

The findings of the survey pertain to a large number of problems 
and provide a basis for reorganization of the program. Mr. Weer- 
sing pointed out the need of understanding the vocational and non- 
vocational objectives. He emphasized the need for courses to pre- 
pare general business workers and sales people. His data led him 
to the conclusion that the local school authorities should provide 
better facilities for pupil guidance, placement, and follow-up. He 
recommends that local commercial occupation surveys and other 
fact-finding studies be made to provide for city and State programs 
of commercial education a solid foundation of facts. 

Harvard University has distributed 15,000 questionnaires to lead- 
ing business men in the United States in an attempt to ascertain 


® Blackstone, E, G. Survey of Occupational Histories of Towa Commercial Students. 
In University of lowa Monographs in Education. State University of Iowa. Iowa City, 
November, 1928. 

® Weersing, Frederick J. ‘The Administration of Commercial Education in the Public 
High Schools of Minnesota. Jn Monographs in Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. First Series, No. 9, November, 1928, 
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the reasons for their success. The survey is an attempt to obtain 
first-hand information regarding the social classes from which busi- 
ness leaders are recruited, the extent of their education and training, 
and pertinent facts regarding their business biographies. The study 
is sponsored by a large number of prominent business men and is 
conducted under a grant from the Milton Fund. From the results 
of the study the authors hope to be able to present facts regarding 
comparative opportunities in the various social classes for advance- 
ment in business and whether the tendency in modern business is 
toward wider diffusion or closer restriction of such opportunities, 

The National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs undertook as one of its major projects for the year 1926-27, 
an occupational study of its members. This detailed study of the 
experience of a group of nearly 50,000 women, active in a variety 
of occupations, offers an unusual opportunity to gather information 
never before collected about the work of business and professional 
women. The chief aims of the study are (1) to provide an accurate 
occupational record of the members of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, and (2) to make available 
reliable vocational information to younger women who have not yet 
found their places in business or the professions. The study is also 
designed to throw light on such problems as earnings, training, 
promotion, placement methods, and other factors in the hope of 
assisting women to render increasingly effective service in the busi- 
ness and professional world. Data from approximately 15,000 re- 
turns were compiled during the biennium at the bureau of business 
research, School of Business Administration, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 

Many other commercial-occupation surveys and studies pertaining 
to secondary and higher education for business have been made. 
Follow-up studies of the graduates from the high schools of Wis- 
consin and Connecticut were reported. The latter study showed 
that 77 per cent of the graduates from the high-school commercial 
courses in Connecticut were actually engaged in commercial oceupa- 
tions. State-wide studies were conducted in various phases of sec- 
ondary education in California, Indiana, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Wyoming. Dr. C. O. Ruggles, of Harvard University, conducted a 
survey of the opportunities in the public utility companies. St. 
Louis (Mo.) University has in progress a survey of the local oppor- 
tunities in business for drop-outs and graduates from the collegiate 
schools of commerce. The study pertains also to the need for evening 
school courses in that community. One portion of the survey of the 
land-grant colleges under way at the Bureau of Education is de- 
voted to a study of the business biographies of the graduates from 
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the commerce and business courses of these institutions. Placement 
and follow-up data from the colleges and universities, as well as 
reports on the employment records of business firms, have contrib- 
uted to a better understanding of the requirements for business 
occupations. 

The commercial-occupation surveys and follow-up studies have 
shown and are continuing to show the relative importance of prepara- 
tion for various types of initial and promotional opportunities in 
business; they have demonstrated the need for definite preparatory 
and extension training for a greater variety of business positions; 
they have given direction to the coordination of the training courses 
with employment opportunities; they have given direction to the 
organization of intensive undergraduate, postgraduate, and evening- 
school courses of various kinds and lengths; they have provided data 
for the purchase of equipment; and they have revealed many of the 
changes that are taking place regarding requirements for business 
positions. To a less extent the surveys have revealed through job 
titles some information regarding actual duties; some have provided 
data regarding desired traits, attitudes, and personal qualities; and 
a much smaller number have contributed valuable information re- 
garding promotional opportunities in business occupations. In fact, 
the data gathered in these surveys have been the greatest force in 
breaking down the resistance to definite job training in a program 
of education for business. The leaders are now devoting increased 
attention to analyses of the duties of business positions. 


ANALYSES OF THE DUTIES OF BUSINESS POSITIONS 


Although relatively large numbers of schools have not applied the 
findings of commercial-occupation surveys to the organization of 
commercial education, some progress has been made in the next major 
step, namely, job analysis. ‘The job analyses that have been made are 
pioneering efforts directed toward greater definiteness in commercial 
education and toward increased efficiency in business positions.!° 
Not only is it necessary to know what drop-outs and graduates are 
doing in the sense of knowing their job titles but it is necessary to 
have detailed analyses of the personality traits, duties, and diffi- 
culties of employees on the lower, intermediate, and higher occupa- 
tional levels of the various business positions. To date the job 
analyses have had comparatively little effect on the selection of con- 
tent or other problems. A number of steps in the process of curricu- 
lum revision are necessary before these data can be used successfully 
in a training program. Instructors either in the secondary schools 


2” Annual Report of Personnel Research Federation, 1927. Personne] Research Federa- 
tion, (Inc.), 40 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Leffingwell, W. H. A Neglected Business Function That Wastes $6,000,000 a Day. The 
Magazine of Business, Vol, LV, No, 5, pp. 549, 551, 576, 579. 
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or in the colleges and universities have difficulty in making much use 
of these studies in their original form. In fact, comparatively few 
fully appreciate the significance of job-analysis technique in course 
of study revision. 

CLERICAL WORK 


The analysis of the duties, traits, and other requirements of cleri- 
cal workers conducted by F. G. Nichols and others at Harvard Uni- 
_ Versity, in cooperation with the National Association of Office Man- 
agers, is a comprehensive research study.'t The significance of the 
study is increased by the fact that training for sales and clerical 
positions is the most neglected phase of the program of education for 
business. In addition to the analysis of the duties of the clerks, 
other important phases of the study pertain to the trends in clerical 
occupations; training and experience of those in various types of 
clerical positions; additional training needed; the grouping of cleri- 
cal duties in units for course of study construction; and the proper 
place in the high-school curriculum for the various units of clerical 
training. This report had an immediate and definite effect in giving 
direction to improvements in course of study revision and in equip- 
ping commercial departments throughout the country. The day, eve- 
ning, and continuation schools will find this report helpful in develop- 
ing courses to prepare for efficiency in the clerical trades, 

Another very complete analysis of general clerical duties was made 
under the auspices of the Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the office managers’ group of the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men. In November, 1926, committees were appointed “to analyze 
the duties of the clerical workers other than those whose work is 
primarily stenography and bookkeeping, and to build a course of 
study for the training of this group.” The recent commercial occu- 
pation survey in Cleveland and the observation of the office managers 
that large numbers of clerks had no vocational preparation prompted 
this study. 

The committee’s report is an outstanding contribution to course of 
study building in commercial subjects. In making this study an 
index number was obtained for each duty by taking into considera- 
tion the following: The frequency of the duty in the day’s work; the 
difficulty or ease of learning the duty; and those duties best learned 
on the job and those to be learned in school. After the duties were 
thus ranked, they were arranged in three levels for curriculum- 
making purposes: Those to be stressed in class and practiced until 
automatic; those to be discussed in class until understood; and those 
to be mentioned or referred to in class. 


1 Nichols, Frederick G., and others. A New Conception of Office Practice. Harvard 
University Bulletin in Education, No. XII. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1927. 
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BOOK KEEPING 


An analysis of the work of bookkeeping positions in Cleveland, 
Ohio, initiated by the board of education in 1923 was completed in 
1926.% “The Tentative Course of Study in Elementary Account- 
ing,” published by the board of education in 1928, is based upon this 
research, 

Bookkeeping Duties and the Commercial Curriculum, a grad- 
uate thesis completed by Dr. Benjamin E. Strumpf in 1926 at New | 
York University, contains a frequency ranking of 479 duties of book- 
keepers, an analysis of the difficulties of learning the various duties, 
an analysis as to where the duties can be learned to best advantage, 
and supplementary data for the development of the bookkeeping cur- 
riculum. Using data regarding the actual duties of bookkeepers 
and an analysis of what they need to know to perform more efficiently 
such duties, the author reveals many shortcomings of the current 
bookkeeping courses and textbooks, The author states: “In a word, 
there are no real standards to guide us. * * * It devolves upon 
us to write an ideal course of study and a textbook to match.” He 
suggests a procedure to be followed in the development of curricula 
to prepare for increased proficiency in bookkeeping positions. 

A Job Analysis of Bookkeepers’ Duties,!* a graduate thesis pre- 
pared at the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, pertains to the 
duties of bookkeepers in a city of 20,000 inhabitants. This study 
indicates also that certain nonbookkeeping duties are so frequently 
required that they should be made a part of the high-school book- 
keeping course of study. The most significant of such duties per- 
taining to clerical work is typing, handling of cash, and banking 
duties of the simple sort. At Bliss College (Columbus, Ohio) a 
study of bookkeeping duties performed by, and bookkeeping infor- 
mation necessary for, certain types of nonbookkeeping executive 
positions is in progress, 

STENOGRAPHY 


The most comprehensive contribution to the analysis of the work 
of stenographers completed during the biennium was made by B. F. 
Kyker, in connection with a graduate thesis at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Although the author did not 
compile so large a list of the duties of stenographers and secretaries 


®% Jones, Lloyd L. Job Analysis in Bookkeeping. University of Towa Monographs in 
Education, July, 1926, pp. 145-151. State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

18 Nyquist, R. E. A Job Analysis of Bookkeepers’ Duties. Jn University of Towa Mono- 
graphs in Education. First series, No. 8 Jan, 1, 1928, State University of lowa, lowa 
City. 
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as is reported in Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits,* he 
gathered various types of supplementary data pertinent to the voca- 
tionalizing of the stenographic curriculum. Emphasis is placed 
upon the problem of the selection of content for the secondary cur- 
riculum in stenography. The study shows also that the place of the 
major vocational training in stenography should be in the latter 
part of the high-school course or in subsequent courses. An interest- 
ing feature of the study is the effort to gather data regarding stand- 
ards of performance of the duties. The findings of this investigation 
are in such form that they can be readily used by course of study 
committees. Interpretation’® of the analyses has been made for 
instructional and course-of-study purposes. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 


Problems in the analysis of the business positions on the higher 
occupational levels are more difficult. More factors enter into the 
problems concerning which executive decisions are made. Many of 
the factors are almost intangible and difficult to list and analyze. 
Because of these difficulties and because of the lack of general ac- 
ceptance of the values of job analyses for revision of the collegiate 
curricula in business, contributions in this field are coming chiefly 
from a small number of institutions. 

The Research Bureau for Retail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh, has made ‘outstanding contributions to the analysis of the 
duties of buyers, floormen, merchandise managers, sales people, and 
executives in stores.’ The school attempts to find out exactly what 
the person to be trained has to do and to collect and organize the 
content and develop methods of procedure which should indicate 
exactly how to perform these operations. In cooperation with de- 
partment stores in that city, the duties of executives in the stores 
were analyzed. The findings of these studies were used as a basis 
for the training courses. The difficulty analyses made by the school 
are in some respects more closely related in the training program 
than the duty analyses. 

The American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., is mak- 
ing an analysis of the duties of certain executives in the Federal 
Government and has fostered similar studies of the work of execu- 


“4 Charters, W. W., and Whitley, I. B. Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits. 
Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1924, pp. 75-96. Contains a frequeney ranking of 871 
secretarial duties. 

1 Barnhart, EK. W. Analysis of the Work of a Stenographer. Jn American Shorthand 
Teacher. 

© Personnel Research in Department Stores. Research Bureau for Retail Training. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., 10926. 
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tives in business. The American Management Association and the 
Personnel Research Federation, both of New York City, are en- 
couraging further activity along this line. 

These and other studies, particularly those made by business firms 
for private use, have resulted in the accumulation, during the past 
two years, of a fund of detailed information about the actual duties, 
difficulties, desired traits, etc., for business positions. Such studies 
represent the kind of contributions that the leaders believe should 
be and must be forthcoming for all business occupations before 
definite efficient vocational curricula can be organized. The develop- 
ment of job analysis technique has encouraged a few investigators 
to study not only the duties to be performed in the various business 
positions but the standards of performance in quantity and quality. 
For example, they believe it is not sufficient to know that a certain 
percentage of the office and store employees are stenographers nor 
to know that to transcribe business letters is one of the 871 duties 
performed by stenographers. They believe that for purposes of 
personnel and salary administration it is essential to know for the 
various occupational levels of stenographers what are the standards 
of performance in quantity and quality in transcribing material of 
different degrees of difficulty and under other controlled conditions. 
Only by obtaining, interpreting, and testing such data about business 
occupations and by more careful study of the pupils and students 
entering business curricula is it possible to offer them intelligent 
guidance, adequate training, and extension education that will enable 
them to make the most of their opportunities. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The dominant interest in secondary commercial education is in 
curriculum revision. In the process of rewriting the commercial 
courses of study considerable progress was made in certain com- 
munities in the application of the findings of commercial occupa- 
tion surveys to the organization and administration of commercial 
education. There was much less progress in the application of the 
findings of job analyses and research in methods of instruction. 
Sufficient research studies have been made, however, to give direction 
to a complete reorganization of secondary commercial education on 
a fact rather than on an opinion basis. Furthermore, there is in- 
creased evidence of a clearer understanding of the objectives and 
of the place of commercial education in the secondary curriculum."? 


Lomax, Paul $. Commercial Teaching Problems. New York, Prentice-Hall, (Inc.), 
1928. 
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Significant developments in junior high schools center around the 
junior business training courses.'* The number of schools that added 
this subject was fourteen times as great as the number that discontin- 
ued it in the past three years. Eight times as many added elementary 
office practice as discontinued it. The only other commercial subjects 
that held their own numerically were commercial geography and 
typewriting, the latter increasing only 20 per cent in the 3-year 
period. Approximately twice as many schools discontinued as added 
the following subjects: Commercial arithmetic, spelling, penmanship, 
bookkeeping, and shorthand. If the present trends continue, the 
time is not far distant when junior business training and commer- 
cial geography will be the outstanding leaders in the junior high 
schools of the small communities and junior business training, ele- 
mentary office practice, and typewriting in the larger communities. 

The literature’ pertaining to commercial education in the junior 
high school is focused upon the development of the junior business 
training course. The administrators are seeking a general business 
course in harmony with the objectives of the school. The leaders in 
the social sciences point to the need of general business information 
for all. Those interested in vocational guidance consider the course 
as a subsidiary step in the guidance program. Those who study the 
drop-out tables and junior commercial occupation surveys emphasize 
the need of helping the pupils who leave school early. Practically 
all consider the course as prevocational for those who pursue the 
major commercial courses in the senior high schools. Gradually 
there is developing general agreement concerning the objectives and 
content. New textbooks, courses of study, teachers’ manuals, maga- 
zine articles on methods of instruction, and a few methods courses 
for teachers have motivated the classroom instruction in the subject. 
The city and State superintendents of public instruction in special 
reports to the bureau indicate that the greatest difficulty in the de- 
velopment of the junior business training courses is that of obtaining 
teachers who can motivate the instruction. The developments of the 
past two years will undoubtedly overcome the present difficulties and 
lead to further introduction of the general business information and 
elementary office practice courses. 


18 Lewis, E. E. and others. Junior Commerce Curriculum, In Fifth Yearbook, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education Association, 1927. Ch, XVIII, p. 430. 

2 Commercial Education: Junior Business Training. Bibliography. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C,. 
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The trend of developments in the senior high schools relates to 
closer coordination of the training program with initial employment 
opportunities.“ Many contributions have been made in the efforts 
to revise the course of study according to research data collected dur- 
ing the past two years. A greater variety of courses has been 
developed particularly in the large schools and in the high schools 
of commerce. The development of clerical training, machine operat- 
ing, and cooperative retail selling courses has made possible improve- 
ments in the guidance programs. These and many other interrelated 
developments indicate that secondary commercial education is over- 
coming its traditional handicap and is rapidly entering a new era of 
definite training for occupational efficiency in a wider variety of 
initial positions, Although greater emphasis is placed on the voca- 
tional objectives there is also more interest in the development of a 
balanced curriculum. More highly specialized training frequently 
releases more time for general education. 

The most significant trend in harmony with changing require- 
ments of positions filled by pupils leaving the secondary schools has 
been the development of clerical training and machine-operating 
courses, For many years well-managed high schools in the larger 
cities have offered such courses. During the biennium there was an 
increase in the number of schools that have offered specialized train- 
ing in office practice and in the operation of special machines. Out- 
standing progress in the development of clerical training and 
machine-operating courses is reported from New Bedford, Spring- 
field, and Boston, Mass.; New Britain and New Haven, Conn.; 
Providence, R. I.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; and Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

No phase of commercial education has greater opportunity for 
expansion and has been retarded more than retail selling. As a 
result of certain difficulties, prejudices, insistence upon the traditional 
curriculum, and the dearth of qualified teachers of salesmanship in 
secondary schools, fewer than 100 cities in the United States have 
cooperative part-time courses in this subject. Initiative for the 
organization of these courses has frequently come from local mer- 
chants. During the past two years researches ** and courses of study 
that should facilitate the development of these courses have been 
made, Nine large cities recently prepared courses of study for this 


Lee, E. A. Objectives and Problems of Vocational Education. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., (Ine.), 1928, Ch. V. 

* pecker, D. D. The Objectives, Content, and Methods of Retail Merchandising Educa: 
tion in the Secondary Schools of California, Graduate Thesis, University of Southern 
California. Los Angeles, Calif., 1928. 
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subject. Instruction material has been prepared specifically for 
clerks in meat markets and grocery stores. 

Many refinements have been made in cooperative training in New 
York, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Boston, Mass.; Portland, Me.; 
Wilmington, Del.; San Jose, Calif.; and in a number of other cities. 
Reports of excellent progress, particularly in training for retail 
selling, are coming not only from the large cities but from cities 
having a population of less than 25,000. The time to be devoted to 
actual experience, plans for granting credit, curricula in which 
cooperative courses are offered, arrangements concerning compensa- 
tion, and other factors vary greatly in the different communities. 
Confidence in the chief objective, namely, helping pupils to bridge 
the gap between schools and business positions, together with experi- 
ments in the plans for administering the work, is encouraging the 
extension of cooperative training. Nevertheless, some of the school 
systems that pioneered and contributed most to the development of 
cooperative training of commercial pupils discontinued this phase of 
the work. 

Other significant developments related directly and indirectly to 
methods of instruction, tests, and measurements,** placement, eve- 
ning schools ** and supervision. The courses of study were re- 
vised or are in process of revision in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Maine, and in a large number of cities, including Harrisburg, Lan- 
caster, New Castle, and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lansing, Mich.; New 
Britain, Conn.; Somerville and Springfield, Mass.; Sioux City, 
Towa; Dallas and San Antonio, Tex.; Newark and Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Chicago, Tll.; and many other cities. An increased number of day 
high schools, including those in Boston, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; and Jamestown, N. Y.; inaugurated the 1-year 
intensive commercial course for seniors and postgraduates. Greater 
efliciency was achieved in the guidance of commercial pupils in 
Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, Me.; Berkeley, Calif.; and other cities. 
Prognostic tests?°> were given in a national survey by one of the 
publishing companies and efforts were made to obtain a correlation 
between the intelligence quotients and success in certain academic 
subjects with success in particular business subjects. The 1928 an- 


22Commercial Education: Tests and Measurements. Bibliography. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Washington, D, C., 1928. 
23 Worley, R. J. Commercial Education in the Evening School. Jn The Balance Sheet, 


8: 13,November, 1926. 
“4 Neuner, John J, W. Why a City Director of Commercial Education? Jn The Balance 


Sheet, 8:12, April, 1927. 
Blackstone, KE. G. The Supervision of Commercial Education. Jn The Supervision of 
Secondary Studies. Uhl and others. Ch. VIII. New York, Appleton. 
2° A Nation-Wide Study of the Results Obtained from the Hoke and Rollinson Tests. In 
The American Shorthand Teacher, 8: 128, December, 1927, 
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nual report of the superintendent of public schools in Boston, Mass., 
and of the director of commercial education in Philadelphia, Pa., 
give especial attention to the developments in commercial education 
in these cities. 


PRIVATE COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


During the past two years there has been a tendency among pri- 
vate business schools to seek junior college and collegiate standing. 
Many of the schools have sought the privilege of granting degrees 
in commerce and business. The larger and probably the better- 
managed schools are endeavoring to attract high-school graduates 
rather than those who have dropped out of high school. For 
success over a long period these schools are very definitely dependent 
upon satisfactorily preparing their pupils for job proficiency and 
upon finding suitable employment for them. The majority of these 
schools realize, therefore, that high-school graduates, or those who 
have had from two to four years of high-school education contribute 
more to the reputation of their training programs than do students 
with less education. The endeavor on the part of a large number of 
these schools to obtain students of higher qualifications is in harmony 
with the up-grading requirements for business positions. 

Additional accrediting associations among private business and 
commercial schools have been organized. During the past two years 
the oldest one, the National Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools, has been active in endeavoring to raise the standards of 
these schools. The association has been particularly active in creat- 
ing a spirit of cooperation and in developing higher standards of 
administration and better educational programs. Realizing the need 
for a greater variety of types of training and the need for constant 
improvements to meet changing conditions this association has had 
many committees at work on different problems. Reports of educa- 
tional committees and one special report ** should be beneficial to 
these schools. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING 


Different groups of leaders emphasize, respectively, the philosoph- 
ical and scientific approaches to determine the content, organization, 
and emphasis in commercial teacher training in undergraduate as 
well as graduate and extension courses. The exchange of opinions 
and the investigations?’ have revealed the need for data regarding 
duties of commercial teachers in initial and subsequent positions. 


* Nichols, F. G. The Problem of the Private Business School. Jn Accredited News, 
7: 8, December, 1927. 

* Bibliography of Research on Commercial Teacher Training, pp. 417-419. In First 
Yearbook, Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 253 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N, Y., 1928. 
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Many believe that when training is to be given for a specified voca- 
tion the first step is to determine the requirements of that occupation 
and then to provide the most eflicient known devices for enabling the 
trainee to meet those requirements. The accepted procedure then is to 
work from occupational demands to the building of the commercial 
teacher-training curriculum which, of course, should provide for more 
than mere technical training. The social significance of education, 
business, and education for business are very important factors. 

The elimination of some of the two and three year curricula and the 
organization of additional 4-year courses have resulted in some con- 
fusion regarding the objectives. Frequently the objectives of the new 
curricula are comparable to those of the collegiate schools of business. 
Some set up the objective of preparation for highly specialized posi- 
tions including certified public accountancy. Reports from some of 
the teachers colleges and normal schools indicate that many times 
more students are pursuing the commercial teacher-training curricula 
than could be absorbed within the respective States. The reports 
frankly state that the students do not intend to teach. So far as the 
commerce departments are concerned, such institutions might be con- 
sidered regional or State trade schools offering technical preparation 
for business on the junior college and university levels. Neverthe- 
less, the major burden of commercial teacher training continues to 
rest upon the undergraduate curricula in teachers colleges and normal 
schools. Many developments in the practical training program have 
come from these schools. 

During the biennium a number of studies were made regarding the 
commercial teacher-training curricula, subject combinations taught 
by commercial teachers, the preparation of those in service, and other 
factors. Among the States in which studies were made are Kansas, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, and Oklahoma. One 
study was made regarding the emphasis placed on technical train- 
ing and general education, respectively, in the commercial teacher- 
training curricula in different types of institutions. 

In a study ** conducted by Miss Ruth Hoadley, she finds that: 

From 9 to 40 months is the time necessary to complete a commercial teacher- 
training course, the average being 31 months. The range of subjects is so broad 
and their contents such as to indicate that schools have given little thought to 
determining what basic training is essential for commercial teachers. * * * 
Under the present situation the teacher goes into the field with inadequate 
background of definite methods and procedures; * * * to counterbalance 
the dearth of methods courses, practice teaching would need to be given in all 
institutions. * * * Business training is required by only 20 out of 59 
schools. In the light of all the advantages accruing to the commercial teacher 
from such experience, this is a deplorable situation. 


°8 Hoadley, Ruth. Status of Commercial Teacher Training in the United States. Jn 
Iowa Monographs in Education, State University of lowa, lowa City. First series, No. 9, 
1928. 
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A unique system of practice teaching has been developed at the 
State Teachers College at Indiana, Pa. A number of typical high- 
school commerce departments in near-by towns and cities have been 
turned over to the commercial teacher-training department as prac- 
tice-teaching centers. These centers are directly supervised by full- 
time local supervisors. They are also supervised one or two days each 
week by the regular members of the commercial teacher-training 
faculty, each member of which is given one full day every week for 
this purpose. Graduation from the recently organized commercial 
teacher-training curriculum at Fresno, Calif., requires one-half year 
of business experience along the line in which the student is majoring. 
Other reports on new and worthy developments were received chiefly 
from those State teachers colleges and normal schools in which com- 
mercial teacher training is concentrated for the respective States and 
from the large universities. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Increased attention has been devoted by the collegiate schools of 
business to the problems of training for executive levels of business 
occupations. Harvard University is approaching the task by de- 
veloping case material about business situations. The University 
of Chicago is developing the functional approach, pertaining to 
production, transportation, and communication, and is insistent upon 
the importance of understanding the social and physical background 
of business activities. The University of Pittsburgh has been active 
in analyzing the work of executives for purposes of curriculum con- 
struction. Many other institutions, as well as leaders in particular 
fields, are contributing much toward this problem. 

During the past two years additional facilities have been pro- 
vided for the increasingly large number of students pursuing com- 
merce courses. Harvard University was the beneficiary of the 
George F. Baker Foundation, established through the gift of $5,000,- 
000 from George F. Baker, for erecting suitable buildings and en- 
dowing the research of the school. The entire new plant of 10 
buildings was completed during the biennium. Northwestern Uni- 
versity, through the Wiebolt Foundation and other contributions, 
was enabled to add to its downtown facilities for meeting the 
rapidly growing demand for late afternoon and evening classes. 
Among other institutions at which new commerce buildings were 
completed or dedicated during the past two years are the University 
of Illinois, University of Alabama, and Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. New colleges of commerce were organized at Miami Uni- 
versity, Louisiana State University, University of Florida, and the 
University of Idaho, 
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Schools of business are placing increased emphasis on research as 
an essential in enriching and giving greater reality to the business 
courses. Additional bureaus of business research were organized 
during the past two years at Boston University, Temple University, 
University of Buffalo, University of Detroit, University of Georgia, 
University of Iowa, University of Kentucky, University of Okla- 
homa, and University of Texas. One of the developments immedi- 
ately following the Bureau of Education survey of Rutgers Uni- 
versity *® was the organization of a bureau of economic and business 
research in 1927. Plans were developed for the organization of 
similar bureaus at Louisiana State University, University of Mis- 
souri, University of North Dakota, and St. Louis University. In 
addition to the bureaus of business research, organized by the higher 
institutions, many of these schools have cooperative relationships 
with separately organized research agencies, 

Beginning in 1926 the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business issued five reports on research projects in progress and 
completed by members of the association. These reports have been 
helpful to small as well as large business firms and municipalities in 
their adjustment to the constantly changing economic and business 
conditions. The making of these investigations in the current prob- 
lems of the various business communities has had a stimulating effect 
on the pupils and instructors. At the University of Nebraska and 
Ohio State University plans were developed for all members of the 
staff to conduct research studies periodically. 

Other outstanding developments pertain chiefly to the expansion 
of the curriculum; business experience as a requirement for gradua- 
tion; and extension education and institutes for merchants, account- 
ants, and real-estate salesmen. University of California, University 
of Missouri, and a few others enlarged their offerings in personnel 
management, the need for which was emphasized in a recent report 
by the American Management Association. The greatest expansion 
of the courses was in accounting. Two institutions introduced 
courses in commercial aviation. Columbia University and a number 
of smaller schools organized short, intensive curricula in technical 
business subjects for those who do not intend to graduate. Such 
curricula seek to meet a rapidly growing need that has been neglected 
in many institutions, Additional institutions organized cooperative 
part-time training, and the University of Missouri and the North 
Texas Agricultural College are planning such courses. Summer 
school courses for executives and additional endowments for the 
training of executives were made available. The outstanding con- 


*® Klein, Arthur Jay, director. Survey of Rutgers University. Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, Washington, D, C,, 1927. 
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tribution to the literature on collegiate education for business was 
made by Dr. Leon C. Marshall.*? The reports of many deans of 
colleges of commerce and presidents of universities emphasize the 
necessity of increased funds to meet the growing demands for busi- 
ness courses, business libraries, and statistical and research facilities. 
These and other developments during the past two years have been 
definite responses to the growing needs of business and the cultiva- 
tion of closer relationships with business men, 


CONFERENCES 


The programs of commercial education conferences of the past two 
years have pertained chiefly to research and constructive group un- 
dertakings. The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, in 
1927, adopted a 3-year professional program to result in the 
preparation of three yearbooks on foundations, curriculum-making, 
and administration and supervision of commercial education. The 
1928 yearbook ** is an excellent beginning of this program. 

At each of the Iowa Research Conferences on Commercial Educa- 
tion, held in 1926, 1927, and 1928, under the auspices of the State 
University of Iowa, reports were made of the outstanding researches 
completed since the previous meetings. The calling of the confer- 
ences and the distribution of the published reports ** were an impor- 
tant service to secondary commercial education. The conferences 
have been a factor in cultivating the research attitude, in encourag- 
ing commercial teachers to conduct studies, and in speeding up the 
application of the findings. The researches reported at the confer- 
ences have pertained to a wide range of important problems. In 1928 
a joint meeting was held with the National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher Training Institutions. 

The leaders of the commercial teachers’ associations are realizing 
the opportunities and the responsibilities of such associations, The 
constitutions of the new associations set forth objectives that indi- 
cate a vision of greater service. The two purposes for the organiza- 
tion of the Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association in 1928 were 
reported ** to be: First, the securing of a State director of com- 
mercial education, and, second, the raising of the standards for 
commercial teachers. Committees were appointed to make recom- 


* Marshall, Leon C., and others. The Collegiate School of Business: Its Status at the 
Close of the First Quarter of the Twentieth Century. Chicago, Ill, University of Chicago 
Press, 1928. 

® Foundations of Commercial Education. 1928 Yearbook. Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, New York. The secretary, 253 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

* Research Studies in Commercial Education, 1, If. University of Lowa Monographs in 
Pducation, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. First Series, No. 7, July, 1926; No. 8, 
January, 1928, 

* The Business Educator, 33: 32, May, 1928. 
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mendations regarding the organization of commercial education in 
the junior and senior high schools, respectively. At the 1927 meet- 
ing of the American Vocational Association a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a report on the need of city and State supervisors 
of commercial education. The Virginia Education Association con- 
ducted a survey of commercial education in that State in 1927-28, 
and has submitted its report to the State department of education. 
The North California Commercial Teachers’ Association appointed 
a committee in 1926 to investigate the possibilities of the appointment 
of a supervisor of commercial education in that State, and in 1928 
such an appointment was made. The regional groups of commercial 
teachers in Nebraska and the Commercial Teachers’ Association in 
Oklahoma are gathering data for course of study revision. In a 
number of the States the associations are sponsoring State contests “* 
in commercial subjects and rendering other services. 

In addition to the meetings of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business, the Pacific Collegiate Economic and 
Commercial Conference, and the regular meetings of collegiate in- 
structors in the various fields, conferences were held in connection 
with the dedication of the new commerce buildings at the University 
of Illinois in 1926,° and at Northwestern University in 1927. 
Among the outstanding contributions at the collegiate conferences 
was a report °* by Dr. J. O. McKinsey at the conference held in con- 
nection with the opening of the graduate school of business at 
Stanford University. Doctor McKinsey outlined a worthy program 
for analyzing executive and staff positions in business for purposes 
of curriculum construction. 


CONCLUSION 


Lack of general acceptance of definite, worthy objectives based 
upon the changing, yet known or knowable requirements of business 
positions, is retarding the progress of business education. Although 
this phase of the educational program is undergoing many changes 
and is receiving more attention annually, the requirements of busi- 
ness positions are continuing to change more rapidly than the pre- 
paratory and extension education programs are readjusted. Even 
in curriculum revision the emphasis has been on the traditional com- 


“ Slinker, Clay D. A Survey of Commercial Contests. Research Studies in Commercial 
Education, 11. University of lowa Monographs in Education, First Series, No. 9, Nov. 
1, 1928, p. 57. University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Colvin, A. QO. The Pros and Cons of Commercial Contests. The Balance Sheet, 10: 68, 
1928. 

% Conference on Collegiate Education for Business. University of Illinois, Urbana, IL, 
1927. 

% McKinsey, J. O. Objectives and Methods in Business Education, Jn Stanford Busi- 
ness Series, No. 1, Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif., 1926, pp. 
122-13). 
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mercial subjects rather than the actual employment opportunities and 
requirements which are fundamental in effective vocational educa- 
tion. The development of vocational and professional curricula in 
other fields has not materially affected education for business. 
Furthermore, there has not been a full realization of the educational 
significance of general business information for all students, occupa- 
tional levels, diversity of employment opportunities, desirable mobil- 
ity in business positions, and the relation of job proficiency to voca- 
tional and social happiness. 

The consensus of opinion is that the outstanding need in the pro- 
gram of secondary commercial education is supervision. Every in- 
vestigation of this problem has emphasized the urgent need of city 
and State supervisors. No other phase of secondary vocational edu- 
cation has so many students enrolled, is composed of so many sub- 
jects, or prepares for so vast a variety of gainful occupations; no 
other phase has so little supervision to give direction to research 
and to obtain a prompt and general application of the findings of 
worthy investigations. As a result of the lack of supervision and 
the operation of the many retarding influences, there is a wide varia- 
tion in the stages of development of business education in the different 
communities. This phase of education is passing concurrently 
through the stages of introducing, lengthening, upgrading, and dif- 
ferentiating the curricula,.and developing programs of guidance, 
placement, and supervision. The rapidity, extent, and effectiveness 
of the adjustments are dependent largely upon local leadership. In 
communities having supervisors of commercial education or princi- 
pals of high schools of commerce, the possibilities of such leader- 
ship have been successfully demonstrated. In fact, the commercial 
occupation surveys, job analyses, studies of standards of achievement 
in business positions, and refinements in the methods of instruction— 
all of which can be credited to relatively few workers in this field— 
are examples of the kinds of service necessary to develop progressive 
commercial education. 

The extremely rapid development of new and diverse industries, 
the equally rapid modification of older industries and business prac- 
tices, the reshaping of domestic and foreign business relationships, 
and recent economic changes indicate emphatically the growing re- 
sponsibility of education for economic and business leadership. A 
continuing, capable leadership, schooled in the social implications 
and obligations of business, to cope with new and complex problems 
of management, is increasingly important for our general welfare. 
Various aspects of this leadership can be analyzed and programs 
of guidance and training can be scientifically developed. Although 
some pioneering has been done and a few additional studies are in 
progress, this important subject is deserving of far more thorough 
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and critical study than it has received. Inasmuch as biographies of 
business leaders indicate that there are different approaches to the 
higher executive positions, research should determine to what extent 
collegiate business education is achieving its objectives, wherein the 
program can be made more effective, and to what extent curricula 
combining commerce with engineering, law, and other subject-matter 
fields should be developed. 

The 93 collegiate schools of commerce, with their 31 bureaus of 
business research and constantly expanding facilities, are in a posi- 
tion to make personnel studies, the findings of which if and when 
applied should change materially the character of higher education 
for business. There is need for a program of personnel studies cen- 

-tering around the opportunities and requirements of initial and pro- 
motional opportunities of the drop-outs and graduates, including 
studies of: The students who apply for the business courses; the 
needs of these students for curricula of different kinds and lengths; 
the educational and occupational biographies of former students or 
workers in a given region or industry, emphasizing those factors 
that are significant for promotion; duty, difficulty, and trait analyses 
of intermediate and higher occupational levels in particular oceupa- 
tions and industries; and appraisal by the former students of the 
curricular and extracurricular practices. The use of standardized 
forms and procedures in conducting such studies will make possible 
the compilation of the data on a nation-wide basis. 

Other significant problems of this phase of education at the close 
of the 2-year period pertain to the slowness not only in accepting 
but in distinguishing between definite social-science and vocational 
objectives of business education; tremendous increase in enrollments, 
particularly of women; introduction of the traditional courses into 
the high schools of the smaller communities without readapting the 
content to the needs of those communities; failure to promote courses 
in retail selling, clerical training, and machine operation in accord- 
ance with the needs revealed by surveys; slowness to study the 
possibilities and difficulties of part-time training; failure to develop 
a continuous program of education for business, particularly as re- 
gards post-secondary training requiring less than four years; slow- 
ness to develop guidance programs based on studies of those who are 
successful on the various occupational levels of different business : 
positions; slowness to develop commercial teacher-training curricula 
and certification based on actual requirements of teachers in initial 
and subsequent positions; and failure to provide an experimental 
school for conducting research and applying the findings in order to 
prevent many years of trial and error procedures and amateur 
experimentation in thousands of schoolrooms. 
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CHAPTER XI 
ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


By L. R. ALDERMAN 


Specialist in Adult Education, Office of Education 


CONTENTS.—Introduction—Ability of adults to learn—State activities—lIlliteracy—Educa- 
tion of the foreign born—Modern life demands education—Parent education—Col- 
lege and university extension—National adult education associations—Home reading 
courses. 


INTRODUCTION 


There has been increased interest and activity in the field of 
adult education during the biennium 1926-1928. The term “ adult 
education ” is used in so many ways that the question is often asked, 
What is adult education ? 

“Adult education” came into general use in the United States 
soon after the World War. The shock of the war so aroused men 
and women that they began to look for a means to prevent such a 
calamity from ever happening again. It was more clearly seen 
that a people can not by any machinery or form of government 
exonerate themselves from responsibility for the acts of their Gov- 
ernment. When mistakes are made by rulers, the people must suffer 
the consequences. This concept forces one anew to the conclusion 
that education of the whole people is most important. Men saw that 
rank and promotion in any military organization depend much upon 
education. The war revealed the fact that a very large number of 
men of military age were unfitted for general military assignment 
because of the lack of ability to read ordinary communications or to 
convey information by writing. From the National Academy of 
Sciences came the shocking announcement that about one-fourth of 
the American Army were not functionally literate. 

The World War also revealed anew the fact that America is made 
up of many nationalities; that there were sections of this country 
which were essentially foreign in language, customs, and ideals. As- 
similation had not gone on as fast as it was generally believed. 
Citizens generally saw that if this country was to enter into any 
action that required a united people it was necessary to assimilate 
this large number of foreigners, ‘The alien himself saw that in order 
to carry on in this country it was necessary for him to become 
naturalized. The demand for instruction for our alien population 
received a great stimulus. The movement was called by the general 
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name of Americanization. Almost every large community estab- 
lished classes for preparing the foreign-born for American citizen- 
ship. To these classes, where the alien was taught to read and write 
the English language, came also native-born citizens. The term 
Americanization evidently did not fit and, to avoid its use the term 
“adult education,” which has a much broader significance and was 
well-known in Europe, came gradually into general use. 

Adult education was accepted as a challenge by many grown 
people. Adult education became a slogan for continued education. 
Numerous organizations adopted it as their objective. New organi- 
zations were formed to promote various phases of education for 
grown men and women. 

Another reason why so much interest has been manifested in adult 
education is that a much larger number of our people have more 
leisure than ever before on account of the wider use of machinery and 
the improved organization of business. This increased leisure, 
viewed by some with alarm, makes adult education on a large scale 
possible. Whenever men are free from the necessity of putting forth 
all their efforts for immediate objectives they begin to think of more 
remote and ultimate objectives. The efforts to discover these ulti- 
mate objectives and to adjust one’s life in harmony with them is 
what some people have in mind when they speak of adult education. 
Since the average man’s contacts with the world have increased in 
number and meaning within the past few years, his environment 
may be said to be limited only by his ability and industry. Our 
times in a new sense motivate continuing education. 

Adult education is the cause of much optimism because an in- 
creased number of people see in it a remedy for uninteresting and 
pessimistic old age. Perhaps the greatest contrasts in life are 
noticeable in men and women after 45 or 50 years of age because 
some are able at this time to make a transition from interests that 
are largely physical to those that are more largely mental and spirit- 
ual, while others for some reason do not. make this important transi- 
tion, and their old age is, therefore, uninteresting and pessimistic— 
one of the greatest tragedies in life. 

Those who have thought much on the subject have given up the 
idea, at present, of stating accurately just what adult education is. 
They are content, for the time being, to give some outstanding char- 
acteristics of formal adult education, namely: (1) The work must be 
voluntary; (2) it must be taken during leisure time; (3) it must 
be somewhat continuous and consecutive. 

There is no agreement as to how old the individual must be before 
his studying may be said to come under the head of adult education. 
Some claim that the individual must be 21 years of age or more; 
others claim, for practical purposes, that if the studying is carried 
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on under the conditions enumerated above by persons who have 
passed the compulsory school age it may be called adult education. 


ABILITY OF ADULTS TO LEARN 


The discovery and proclamation on the part of eminent psy- 
chologists that learning ability does not stop with maturity has 
greatly stimulated expectations as to what might be accomplished 
in this field of education. There is speculation as to whether the 
attention of educators should be focused upon the education of adults 
or upon the education of children and youths. There is no doubt 
that educational thought in this country, during the last half cen- 
tury at least, has been focused principally upon the training of young 
people. There are many who claim that American education has not 
measured up to expectations, because educators have not followed 
their students into mature life and thereby gaged the success or fail- 
ure of their educational methods by the success of their students. 
There are probably few who would not agree that the ultimate end 
of education is to produce the largest possible number of educated 
adults. Hence, the system of education of youth is the best which 
contributes most to this end. 

Probably the most outstanding event during the biennium in the 
field of adult education was the publication of “Adult Learning,” by 
Dr. E. L. Thorndike and others, which study reveals very clearly 
that learning ability is tenacious. Doctor Thorndike says: 

If an adult class were to be divided into two sections, one expected to make 
rapid progress and the other expected to make slow progress, age would be 
practically worthless as a basis for the division. * * * The misinterpreta- 
tion of a careless comment on the fixity of adult habits has afflicted popular 
pedagogy with an erroneously exaggerated estimate of the lack of plasticity— 
or learning power, or modifiability—of adults. This exaggeration may have 
helped to preserve the custom of confining education to early years, a custom 
for which there is, in my opinion, no ultimate justification of any sort. There 
certainly is no justification for it on the grounds of the futility of education of 
adults. * * * The provision of opportunities whereby adults can learn 
those things which they are able to learn and which it is for the common good 
that they should learn is a safe philanthropy and a productive investment of the 
nation. * * * Adult education suffers no mystical handicap because of the 
age of the students. On the other hand, it is not freed by the nature of its 
clients from any of the general difficulties—of adaptation to individual differ- 
ences, stimulation of interest, arrangement for economy in learning each ele- 
ment, and organization of the subject of study so that each element of learning 
shall help all the others as much as possible and interfere with them as little 
as possible. 

President F. B. Robinson, of the College of the City of New York, 
says: 

Comparing youth and middle age I find that there is hardly a subject in our 
curriculum that the average mature mind will not grasp with equal ease and 
with superior understanding. Take two men of equal intelligence, one 45 ane 
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one 20, both in good health and with good habits, both free from hampering wor- 
ries, and turn them loose on a new subject in which they are both interested. 
One finds immediately that the man of age and experience has all the advantage. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


Since education in this country is a State function, it is desirable 
to know what is done by State departments of education to provide 
opportunities for those who can not take advantage of the regular 
day-school sessions. The information contained in the following 
table was compiled from questionnaires received from State depart- 
ments of education: 


Adult education activities as reported by State departments of education 


Has Stateen- | Does Local 
acted legislation | Num- | State com- 
to provide edu- | ber of | give fi- |) poy | muni- 

cation for— State | nancial ios 

centof| ties 
super- | aid to cost of | having 

visorsof} local bli 
adult | eom- 2dult | public- 
educa- | school 


Adult | educa- | muni- 
Adult | native | tion in| ties for | “02 | Classes 
pro- for 


Mates | eduen- | Viled | adults pf adult 

| State | classes 
visors 


Insti- 

Enrollment in | tutions 

all adult classes} giving 

(native and for- |training 

eign-born) | courses 
to 


for- 
elgners 


Yes! No 


Alabama 
Arkansas_ 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Colum- | 


to 


|---- 
x 
Maryland 
Massachusetts - 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 
Nebraska. - 


1| 6,187 | 6,551 
5 | 25, 123 | 25, O86 


XXX 


' 
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Zee 


75, 5, 000 
North Carolina. 1, 182 


K |--- 
North Dakota__..-| %* |-- 
| 


xx 


Oklahoma. 
Oregon. | 


Xxx! 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
i 775 

655 


South Carolina___- --- 
South Dakota 
Tenne sssee 


Xx 
K 
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Washington 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 


Total.......| 26 | 14 | 25 | 3136 | 2b | 2,439 204,424 262,308 | 34. | 6 | 32 


7 


xx 


1 State aid to wtend distric ts varies. 

2 Jn the District of Columbia school funds are provided in part by taxation upon property in the District 
of Columbia and in part from the Treasury of the United States. 

’ Schools for adults are provided in 17 centers. 
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It will be noted from the foregoing table that 26 States report that 
there has been legislation pertaining to the education of foreign-born 
adults and that 25 States report that there has been legislation for 
the education of adult native illiterates. Seventeen States indicate 
that they give supervision for adult work from the State department 
of education and that the supervision in terms of full-time supervisors 
amounts to a total of 3134 persons. From the reports of State depart- 
ments of education which provide supervision of adult education 
work, it will be seen that the amount of supervision ranges from six 
full-time supervisors, in the State reporting the most, to one-tenth of 
the time of one supervisor in the State reporting the least. 

Twenty-one States report that they give financial aid to school 
districts which provide adult classes. The State paying the largest 
per cent is Delaware, which provides 98 per cent of the cost. Fifty 
per cent is the most common division of the cost of adult education 
between the State and local community. 

The States reporting give 2,439 communities as holding classes for 
adults and the total enrollments as 204,424 for the year 1926-27, and 
262,308 for the year 1927-28. 

Thirty-four institutions of higher learning are reported as offering 
training for teachers of adults. Six States report that they have 
illiteracy commissions. 

A few examples of adult education activities, based on reports of 
the respective State departments of education, follow: 

Connecticut —Adult education in Connecticut has been confined 
during the past two years to the education of non-English-speaking 
adults in reading, speaking, and writing of English and in civics. In 
this particular field, there has been: (7) Marked interest shown by the 
towns of the State, both large and small; (2) considerable increase 
in registration and marked increase in average attendance in spite 
of restricted immigration; (¢) greater number of teachers seeking 
training in this particular field; and (d@) much better instruction 
offered in the classes, 

“ Restricted immigration has emphasized the necessity for educa- 
tion, for intelligent citizenship. * * * It has brought home civic 
responsibility, and the classes contain thousands who have long been 
alien residents of this country and yet unable to speak English. The 
value of English-speaking communities is being impressed deeply on 
town officials.” 

The above comment by the Commissioner of Education of the 
State of Connecticut shows the effect which the law restricting immi- 
gration is having upon the desire for education by aliens who are 
already here. 
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Delaware.—The rural adult class work in this State should be of 
interest to rural dwellers everywhere and to all others who are con- 
cerned with rural-life problems. 

During the past two years the expansion and extension of activities 
in rural districts of Delaware have been noteworthy. In 1927-28, 
1,178 men and women came together for study and discussion in 52 
centers of rural Delaware. Their ages ranged from 16 to 80 years, 
60 per cent being between the ages of 21 and 55 years. They were 
farmers, merchants, teachers, preachers, housewives, engineers, bee- 
keepers, postal clerks, highway policemen, factory employees, and 
others. Their previous education ranged from none whatever to 
university graduation. 

Each individual in these groups wished to know more of the world 
in which he lived and worked, and to participate more fully in its 
life and development. The means by which these ends could be 
achieved varied with different groups and different communities. 
As far as its resources would permit, the public-school system of the 
State provided that form of educational activity desired by each group. 
Classes conducted as a result of these desires provided for the study 
of country-life problems, economic and industrial history, State and 
National Government, parliamentary law, community organization, 
current history, salesmanship, industrial arts, poultry husbandry, 
elementary reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

A large number of these classes were held in one and two room 
school buildings in isolated sections of the open country. They met 
2 nights a week for 10 weeks in the months of January, February, 
and March. 

Teachers qualified to lead these groups, it is reported, were 
extremely difficult to secure because of the time and effort required 
for traveling to the different centers. Among those who served were 
university professors, specialists in the State departments of health, 
agriculture, and marketing, rural school supervisors, school super- 
intendents, directors of bureaus in the State department of pub- 
lic instruction, business men, high-school and elementary-school 
teachers. 

From one of the most remote sections of the State came a request 
for a course of 10 lectures. The subjects to be covered in these 
lectures were health, music, science, Delaware history, rural-life 
development, cooperative marketing in Denmark, world-mindedness. 
When the wisdom of such a comprehensive program was questioned, 
a member of the community making the request said: “‘ We want to 
have a little bit of many things this year, so that we may know what 
we want to study in detail next year.” © 
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To assist and advise the director in the development of adult 
education in rural Delaware, a council has been formed consisting 
of one representative from each center in the State. This council 
met three times in 1927-28. 

The desire of the adult population of rural Delaware for oppor- 
tunities for growth and development is the natural outcome of the 
program of community organization carried on by the State Parent- 
Teacher Association for the past eight years. 

At the union graduating exercises of the adult evening classes 
of Delaware, an interesting feature of the exercises was the reports 
from chosen students of the various classes. The students who made 
reports ranged in age from 25 to 60 years. The reports showed that 
both vocational and cultural subjects had been studied and four 
outstanding results were emphasized, namely: (1) New intellectual 
interests by the members of the classes had been discovered; (2) 
sources of helps for individual study had been learned; (3) the 
social life of the members of the classes had been made richer; (4) 
valuable information in various fields of knowledge had been 
acquired. 

As the program progressed it could be seen that both pupils and 
teachers were enthusiastic over the winter’s work and that plans were 
under way for an enlarged program for the next year. 

This development in Delaware has succeeded largely because of 
the leadership of the State department of education. 

Pennsylvania.—The report from this State gives such a clear pic- 
ture of its comprehensive adult educational program that it is repro- 
duced here in some detail. 

I. Objectives for the biennium, submitted in 1926: 

(1) Increase of enrollment in schools and classes for immigrants 
and native illiterates; (2) system of follow-up and enrollment of 
new immigrant arrivals; (3) modification of courses of study to 
meet needs of immigrants and native illiterates; (4) development of 
state-wide plan for acceptance of public-school credentials in lieu of 
naturalization examinations; (5) special study of immigrant edu- 
cation problems through University of Pittsburgh; (6) development 
of home classes for foreign-born mothers; (7) experimentation in 
the administration of standard evening high schools; (8) develop- 
ment of high-school correspondence courses; (9) establishment of 
bases for extension education reimbursement; (10) the coordination 
of extension education agencies; (11) the establishment of extension 
centers; (12) the formulation of minimum standards governing 
university extension credit-course instruction; (13) the formulation 
of minimum standards governing summer high-school instruction 
in advanced-credit courses; (14) the development of systematic 
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and recreational reading courses not too academic in their nature for 
the masses; (15) the publication of needed bulletins in extension 
education. 

II. The extent to which the objectives for the past biennium were 
realized : 

Of the 15 objectives mentioned, creditable progress has been made 
in realizing 10. This section will be arranged under two major cap- 
tions: (1) Objectives toward which definite progress was made; (2) 
objectives toward which little or no progress was made. 

(1) Objectives toward which definite progress was made: (a) In- 
crease inenrollment: Total enrollment of immigrants in public-school 
classes, an increase during the biennium from 18,562 to 22,443, or 
more than 20.8 per cent; total enrollment in extension elementary 
schools, an increase from 8,100 to 13,123, or more than 62 per cent; 
total enrollment in extension secondary schools, an increase from 
35,300 to 36,305, or more than 2.2 per cent. These enroilments are 
exclusive of Smith-Hughes vocational evening classes throughout the 
State. (4) Development of home classes for foreign-born mothers: 
Unusually well done; enrollment of foreign-born mothers in home 
classes conservatively estimated at 4,000; many cities now employ 
full-time home-class teachers, Pittsburgh leading the entire Common- 
wealth with 16 such teachers, seven of whom were added to the force 
during the past year. During the same year Philadelphia added one 
home-class teacher, Aliquippa added one, and work was begun for 
the first time in Butler, Butler Township, Clearfield, Williamsport, 
and North Braddock, There is constantly growing interest and sup- 
port in this work. (¢) Modification of immigrant-education courses : 
Courses have been markedly modified throughout the Commonwealth 
to meet the needs of the new immigrant who reaches our shores well 
educated in his native schools; intensive courses differing radically 
from the traditional courses offer opportunity for speedy learning of 
the English language and an early finding of one’s place in the 
educational régime of this country. (d) Experimentation in the 
standard evening high school: Well and thoroughly done; minimum 
standards formulated and approved and evening high schools being 
accredited according to such standards. Philadelphia was first to 
have a fully accredited evening high school, and others followed. 
(e) Establishment of basis for reimbursement : Completed ; minimum 
standards formulated and approved; policy of inspection and report 
as basis for approval established and procedure rather fully defined, 
including policy with regard to scope of classwork which will be 
reimbursable under the law. (f) Coordination of extension educa- 
tion agencies: Well under way; several special State conferences and 
one general State conference were held during the biennium; virtual 
agreement to plan has been constantly evident; university extension 
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is only phase of coordinated program not yet agreed upon by agen- 
cies concerned. (g) The establishment of extension centers: Part of 
the coordination program, but little actually done; indirectly it has 
stimulated the organization of the Johnstown and Erie centers now 
maintained by the University of Pittsburgh. (A) Formulation of 
minimum standards governing university extension instruction: 
Standards fully formulated and submitted; not yet approved by the 
State council of education; action taken by council upon recom- 
mendation of superintendent looking toward early conclusion. 
(¢) The formulation of minimum standards governing accreditment 
of summer high-school instruction in advanced credit courses: Well 
under way; minimum standards fully formulated to become effective 
during summer session of 1929 and distributed to public-school super- 
intendents maintaining such classes for review and criticism before 
approval is requested. (j) The publication of needed bulletins in 
extension education: Bulletin of scope and administration of exten- 
sion education fully prepared and manuscript submitted for ap- 
proval; bulletin on function of extension education prepared and 
manuscript submitted for approval; bulletin on bibliography in proc- 
ess of preparation, dealing with immigrant education exclusively. 

(2) Objectives toward which little or no progress was made: (a) 
Development of follow-up and enrollment system for new immigrant 
arrivals; (b) development of state-wide plan for acceptance by natu- 
ralization courts of public-school credentials in English and citizen- 
~ ship in lieu of naturalization examinations; (¢) special study of 
immigrant education problems through medium of university master’s 
theses and doctor’s dissertations; (d@) development of system of high- 
school correspondence courses for directed study; (e) development of 
recreational and systematic reading courses of a nature not too aca- 
demic in service to rank and file workers of the Commonwealth. 

South Carolina—The report from the South Carolina State De- 
partment of Education will be interesting to many people and espe- 
cially to those who know something of the excellent work which has 
been done in that State. 

Under the adult education department comes the organization and 
supervision of all instruction for pupils over 14 years of age who have 
not completed the elementary grades. Emphasis has been placed 
on teaching those who have never gone to school or who have gone 
very little. 

In order to meet all needs, four types of schools have been organ- 
ized: (1) Night or continuation schools in mill villages, taught by 
day-school teachers for two or three nights a week during the winter; 
(2) all-year schools, taught by special teachers employed by the mills 
and the State not only to give instruction to groups of workers but to 
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go into the homes to teach the mothers; (3) lay-by schools in country 
districts, taught during August by specially prepared teachers who 
are willing to devote one month’s vacation to such instruction; (4) 
two opportunity schools which are literally college vacation schools 
for workers. 

The ultimate aim of adult elementary education in South Carolina 
is not only to teach the mastery of the fundamentals but to awaken 
in the pupils some intellectual curiosity so that they may become 
readers and be able to identify themselves with community develop- 
ment. Therefore, the course of study is organized around: practical 
problems of every-day life and thus, while the pupils are mastering 
the “3 R’s,” they are given an opportunity to study health habits; 
good manners; budgeting; saving; our Government, what it is, what 
it does for us, and what we ean do for it; inspiring biographical 
sketches. During the past year two units of work were given on 
travel, culminating in a visit to Washington, in August of 1927, by 
the opportunity-school pupils, and one to Charleston, in the spring of 
1928, by the continuation pupils. 

A review of the year’s work is both encouraging and discourag- 
ing—encouraging because of the demand for more schools and longer 
terms; discouraging because a reduction in the appropriation not 
only has made it impossible to meet this demand but has necessi- 
tated the supervisor’s devoting her time to office detail rather than 
to the organization of schools and to the professional direction and 
training of teachers. Nevertheless, schools have been organized in 
32 counties. The following figures were compiled from the reports 
of the 312 schools. 


White Negro | Total 
Number of schools 251 6L | 312 
Number of teachers 382 93 475 
‘Total enrollment 7, 405 2, 370 9, 775 
Number of students over 21 years of age. --.-.---...----- . 3, 664 1, 661 5, 325 
Number of students under 21 years of age. wueeKeeae a 3, 741 709 4, 450 
Average attendance. 4,756 1, 690 6, 446 
Number of students in first | gr: ide___- 1,722 689 2, 420 
Number of students in second and third gr: ides... - 7 2, 528 871 3, 399 
Number of students in fourth grade and above ere 3, O82 801 3, 883 
Number of students taught to 902 394 1, 296 
Number of students taught to write. ners : 1,040 437 1,477 
Number of students perfect in attendance... . — 1, 305 321 1, 626 
Expenditure per be $3. 62 $1. 45 $3. 09 
Total expenditure. $26, 862,00 | $3, 454.00 $30, 316. 00 


The pupils ranged in ages from 14 years to past 70, with the aver- 
age age 25 years and 6 months, in grade ability from no schooling to 
7 years, with an average of third grade. Of the 475 teachers em- 
ployed, all held first-grade certificates except 3 white teachers and 
15 negro teachers. Practically every white teacher had some special 
training before beginning work. 
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Elementary education of adults is difficult because— 

(1) Public-school officials have not generally accepted the re- 
sponsibility for furthering night schools. These schools are expected 
to run with little direction and are often given only that part of 
time and money which is left after the day-school program is carried 
out. The per capita expenditure for night school (white) pupils 
last year was $3.62, as against $60.25 for day-school pupils. 

(2) It is difficult to secure and hold trained teachers because the 
salary is too small for the demands made upon their energy, ability, 
und sympathy. 

(3) Adult pupils, regardless of ambition, are tired, sensitive, often 
undernourished from poorly prepared food, and handicapped 
through low earning ability. A study of 164 life histories of oppor- 
tunity school pupils, 90 per cent registering from textile communi- 
ties, presents a cross section giving the background of the lives of 
4,000 pupils enrolled in the night or continuation schools. Most of 
the pupils were reared in homes with not fewer than six children. 
Forty-eight (30 per cent) of the pupils had lost one parent. The 
average age was 21 years and the average age for starting to work 
was 14 years. The average schooling was 40 months, with fourth- 
grade ability. The median salary received was $13 a week, out of 
which the average pupil assisted in the support. of three people. 
Fourteen per cent were married, with an average of three children 
to a family. 

The work in mill villages was much easier than in rural districts 
because of the superior educational advantages and of the generous 
support given by mill executives. A laissez faire attitude was found 
in the country which could be overcome only through personal con- 
tact of the teacher with landlords and pupils. Long distances made 
this difficult in a short-term school. The pupils in the rural sections 
were 9 years older than those in the mill communities, the average 
age being 30 years. The average schooling was 25 months, 15 months 
less than that in mill communities; the earning capacity was also 
less than that of the mill pupils. 

The past 10 years have witnessed the greatest educational progress 
in the history of the State. In evaluation it must be borne in mind 
that all results can not be measured and that all progressive move- 
ments and organizations have played a part in bringing about better 
conditions. ‘The marked improvement in the public schools has been 
one of the determining factors in the educational awakening but like- 
wise the night schools have hastened this awakening. The figures 
which follow show the value of the work accomplished by the night 
schools. 

From 1900 to 1910, when there was little concerted effort against 
illiteracy, the reduction in the number of illiterates was 4,133 (7 

115044°—30——18 
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per cent), while from 1910 to 1920, the decade in which night schools 
were generally organized, the reduction in the number of illiterates 
was 11,500 (22 per cent). 

The five counties leading in adult work during the past 10 years 
show a gain in white day-school enrollment of 37 per cent and a gain 
of 11 per cent in average attendance. Contrast this with the five 
counties reporting few adult schools where the enrollment gain was 
only 14 per cent and the average attendance only 6 per cent. 

The gain in seventh-grade enrollment in five counties furthering 
adult work was 86 per cent, while in five counties, where little work 
was done, the gain was only 21 per cent. 

More important than the instruction in the classrooms has been 
the reflex influence of the schools. To illustrate, a few excerpts are 
given from teachers’ reports: 

Those who have shown an interest in previous campaigns show the fact in 
many ways, more pride in the appearance of their hemes, their yards, and 
themselves, 

Mr. has started his children to day school aud has brought his wife 
and older son to school with him every night. He regrets now that his four 
married daughters never went to school a day, for he now sees the value of an 
education. THe hopes they will have the chance of going to an adult school. 

Mr. . With whom I board, is one of my pupils. He had never been in 
school a day in his life until several years ago when he entered a lay-by school, 
To-day he is superintendent of his Sunday school and a leader in his com- 
munity, 


As a rule, the adult-school pupil becomes a booster for his school. 
Through civic instruction and friendly relationship with his teacher 
he is given a new self-respect and is made to appreciate the State 
services at his command and to see his obligation to himself, his 
community, and his family. He becomes a part of rather than apart 
from his neighborhood. 

It will be noted that the largest number of pupils in the night 
schools were in the third, fourth, and fifth grades, demonstrating a 
desire for more learning on the part of those who have had some 
advantages. 

Practically one-half of the pupils were within the public-school 
age. 

Is it right to make provision for the fortunate child privileged 
to attend day school and not for those who are forced out of school 
because of economic need, parental avarice, or indifference? There 
are thousands in South Carolina who would study at night if proper 
provision were made. Even when the compulsory education law is 
passed there will still be a demand for after-work-hour education, 
for some children must necessarily be bread winners, and as educa- 
tion becomes more diffused a larger majority of the people in the 
State will desire opportunity to study during leisure hours. As an 
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illustration, there were enrolled during the past year in the night 
schools of one town two 15-year-old boys who, before they were 14 
years of age and through no fault of their own had thrown on their 
shoulders the burden of the support of a mother and six and seven 
younger children, respectively. When they entered the mill three 
years ago they registered in a night school as first-grade pupils. 
Their earning capacity has increased during the three years from an 
average of $4 a week to $11 a week, and each year has found 
them in night schools developing into desirable types of young 
manhood. These cases are typical of many others, for last year there 
were enrolled in the night schools 4,450 pupils between the ages of 
14 and 21 years. For the education of a similar number of day- 
school pupils, between the ages of 14 and 21 years, the State spent 
last year $156,551, in contrast with $13,740 on these young folk who 
attended school after long hours of work. 

It should be borne in mind that both South Carolina and Alabama 
excelled all other States in the Union in the matter of the reduction 
of illiteracy between 1910 and 1920. 


ILLITERACY 


There has been an effort in some States by school officials and out- 
side organizations to reduce the number of illiterates in those States 
before the 1930 census is taken. This work has been difficult because 
it was hard to locate those persons who could not read or write. In 
some cases the names and addresses of illiterates reported in the 1920 
census were secured from the Bureau of the Census. It was found 
that after a lapse of five or six years so many of those reported by 
the Bureau of the Census as illiterate had moved their residence 
that this information was of little value. In some places local cen- 
suses were taken, and it was found that there was considerable vari- 
ance between these records and those reported by the United States 
Bureau of the Census. The State Department of Education of Ne- 
braska has undertaken to ascertain at the time of the annual school 
census in June the names and addresses of all adults in the school 
districts, together with information as to whether they can read and 
write. This information will be most valuable in planning the ele- 
mentary instruction needed by those beyond compulsory school age. 

When it is so well known that illiteracy of parents is a handicap 
to the district in training their children and to the general pros- 
perity of the community it is difficult to understand why there is 
not more activity in all States to reduce illiteracy to a minimum. 

In organizing a program for the reduction of illiteracy among 
those beyond compulsory school age voluntary workers can be of 
great assistance in at least three ways, namely: (1) By ascertaining 
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who and where the illiterates and the near-illiterates are; (2) by 
bringing to the attention of the boards of education the importance 
of providing instruction for these persons; and (3) by helping to 
recruit students for classes. This last is a matter that requires time, 
tact, and patience. The service can best be performed by some one 
who is known to the prospective student or to some of his friends, 
as grown illiterates are usually timid and suspicious. 

Experience in most States has shown that voluntary workers should 
not attempt to give actual instruction to illiterates unless they hap- 
pen to be trained teachers. Even if the voluntary worker is a 
trained teacher it is claimed that best results are obtained by having 
the class organized as a part of the regular school system, so that 
the students may carry on from year to year. 

Illiteracy is not a matter that can be removed by a few lessons 
unless we are willing to assume that the mere writing of one’s name 
makes him literate. It takes many lessons to teach an illiterate to 
read well enough to get pleasure from what he reads and thus acquire 
the habit of reading. 


EDUCATION OF THE FOREIGN BORN 


More and more the foreign born are seeking opportunities for 
education, with naturalization as an objective. 

There also has been during the biennium an awakening to the im- 
portance of education of foreign-speaking women who, on account of 
the number of children in the home or because of racial customs, can 
not at first be induced to attend regular afternoon or evening classes. 
Instruction in the homes of these foreign mothers has proved a very 
effective means of orienting them to American ways. It is found 
that after a relatively few home classes these mothers often are will- 
ing to attend the regular afternoon or evening classes provided by 
school authorities, 


MODERN LIFE DEMANDS EDUCATION 


Employers in industry are beginning to look more and more into 
the causes of accidents, with their attendant slowing down of produc- 
tion. They find that many accidents are due directly to the inability 
of employees to read warning signs and to understand the principles 
involved in the operations which they perform. In times past an 
employee was a lone worker with a certain amount of labor to per- 
form. Under the conditions of modern manufacturing one employee 
depends upon the work of another employee, and all are apt to be 
managing a complicated machine, so that the education of each em- 
ployee is of vital concern not only to the employer but to every other 
employee of the system. 
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In our complicated age, with the very rapid substitution of me- 
chanical devices for manual labor, it is found that the undereducated 
man is hardest to become rehabilitated in new employment. 


PARENT EDUCATION 


Parent education, which is receiving much attention, is looked upon 
as an important approach to the education of boys and girls. The 
most dominating influence in the life of a child is that of his parents 
and other adults in the home. It was found in some of the remote 
mountain sections of Buncombe County, N. C., that before the 
adults were brought into the evening schools it was almost impos- 
sible to secure regular attendance of children at the day schools. 
The attendance of parents in evening schools in one year increased 
the day-school attendance of children from 68 to 86 per cent in some 
districts. Superintendents of city schools are discovering that eve- 
ning schools have a decided, wholesome effect not only upon the atti- 
tude of the children of parents who attend them but upon the atti- 
tude of large groups of adults, as most adults who attend evening 
school belong to various organizations which are led through their 
influence to support the school program. Our motto has been “ Edu- 
cate all of the children of all of the people,” but we find that we have 
not succeeded in this because we diagnosed the case to be much more 
simple than it is. We find that we can not educate all of the children 
without also educating all of the people. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of school administrators 
to acquaint parents with the month-by-month objectives of the day 
schools, as it is found that parents can strengthen pupils in their 
school studies. This is especially true in drill subjects, such as 
learning the multiplication tables, tables of measurements, and spell- 
ing. Many believe that this plan has great possibilities in parent 
training, as most parents have a natural desire to keep up with their 
children in educational matters, 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


Universities and colleges, through class work held outside of reg- 
ular hours or outside of the institutions, and through correspondence 
courses, promotion of debates, forums, conferences, loan of books, 
and by what are called “ package libraries,” are doing much to ad- 
vance many phases of adult education. This field is almost unlimited 
and will grow with the demand for such service. Almost any in- 
dividual or group can now receive guidance and help from some 
college. 
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A decided movement in adult education is the part which urban 
universities are taking. Classes are organized to meet the needs of 
adults who need special subjects. These classes, in many cases, are 
organized in down-town centers; for example, Cleveland College 
of Western Reserve University has taken as its main function the 
education of adults. 

A question which is receiving much attention in the field of adult 
education is, should institutions of secondary and higher education 
give credit to those who are studying under the conditions outlined 
in the preceding pages as “adult education”? Many desire to have 
adult education free from the conditions now imposed in connection 
with the granting of credits and degrees. However, if adult edu- 
cation is to assume the significance that many predict for it, it will 
not be confined to the boundaries set for it by any particular group. 
Many will desire credit, and the officials who grant credit under the 
authority of the State will be asked to give credit. Far-seeing edu- 
cators are trying to find a way for granting credits that will stimu- 
late the greatest possible number of people to undertake bona fide 
educational endeavor in fields most suited to their needs and will not 
lower educational standards. It is freely granted, however, by 
students of this subject that as matters now stand many students 
(this is more true of adult students), in order to secure credit, are 
required to pursue studies in which they have but slight interest and 
to forego the study of other subjects in which they have a vital in- 
terest because of the arbitrary precedent for giving credit for the 
one and not for the other. And what is more pertinent to adult 
education, accrediting agencies have not yet evolved a satisfactory 
plan for giving credit for work done by those who are not regular 
resident students. 


NATIONAL ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


During the past two years there has been marked activity on the 
part of two national organizations which have as their main purpose 
the promotion of adult education. The department of adult educa- 
tion of the National Education Association has held several meetings 
which have given a picture of what is now taking place in the elemen- 
tary education of adults. At these meetings valuable committee re- 
ports have been published in Adu/t Hducation (previously known as 
Interstate Bulletin), the official organ of the department. 

The American Association for Adult Education has held two na- 
tional meetings, has sponsored lines of research, and has fostered the 
publication of a number of valuable studies, in addition to that by 
Doctor Thorndike, mentioned previously, among which appear two 
very important studies concerning the whole field of adult educa- 
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tion in Buffalo, N. Y., and Cleveland, Ohio. ‘These surveys are val- 
uable not only to the residents of these cities but to all cities which 
may desire to make similar studies. In most cities there are people 
who are interested in aiding their communities to secure well-rounded 
adult education programs. Even a tentative study in many cities 
will show that cooperation and coordination of the existing educa- 
tional and recreational agencies will give additional educational op- 
portunities to many people. From the Cleveland survey, we quote: 

From the point of view of the community’s fundamental interest in educa- 
tion, particular organizations, such as schools, colleges, and museums, are seen ' 
to be instrumentalities of value in so far as they are useful in achieving an 
educational purpose; they are to be strengthened, modified, supplemented, or 
abandoned according as they fulfill this purpose. It is, in fine, the paramount 
functional unity of the educational process that makes necessary the correla- 
tion and expansion of the community’s institutional mechanisms under such 
leadership as shall envisage the process as a whole. 

Under this interpretation of the term education, existing and potential educa- 
tional activities in the community may be divided into two large groups: (1) 
Those concerned with the education of persons who are registered as regular 
full-time students in educational institutions, and (2) those concerned with the 
education of persons above legal school age who are not enrolled as regular 
full-time students in an educational institution. 

In Cleveland the potential student body in the second group numbers over 
750,000, while the first group numbers approximately 250,000. 

“Adult education” is understood, then, to be the conventional term for all 
those educational activities that fall, by more or less common consent, within 
the second group. * * * 

Practically all adults are engaged in some sort of occupation—in industry, 
commerce, home-making, the professions. This occupation constitutes their 
chief interest and claims the major portion of their day. Around it are cen- 
tered all other activities. Manifestly, to plan an educational program for 
adults without reference to this central activity and interest is to court failure. 

On the other hand, adult education is not to be thought of as limited to 
instruction having a distinctly vocational purpose. In addition to being a 
productive worker, each adult is also a social being, a citizen, a member of 
some home, a physical organism, and an individual with highly significant 
mental and spiritual potentialities. Therefore, no complete program in adult 
education may neglect proper provision for continuing the education of those, 
whether native or foreign born, who feel, or can be brought to feel, a real need 
for educative experience in each of the following fields of adult activity and 
interest: English and other subjects, habit formation in citizeusliip, parental 
and other home activities and responsibilities, health activities and habits, 
guidance in spare-time activities. 


HOME READING COURSES 


Realizing the need for broadening and strengthening home reading 
of worth-while books among the American people, representatives j 
from four national organizations, namely, the United States Bureau 
of Education, the American Library Association, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and the National University Exten- 
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sion Association, met in April, 1928, in Washington, D. C., to coop- 
erate in formulating plans for furthering home reading. 

As a result of this meeting a specific program was unanimously 
adopted, and each organization assumed a definite part in its devel- 
opment. According to this plan, the Bureau of Education and the 
American Library Association, separately or jointly, will prepare 
graded, annotated reading courses on general and special subjects, 
as may be requested by organizations or even individuals, and print 
and distribute these courses within the limits of their respective 
budgets; they will also give publicity to this project. While the 
Bureau of Education and the American Library Association formu- 
late these courses, they may not always have at hand the requisite 
data for their construction. In such cases they will endeavor to 
secure whatever help is necessary from outside specialists equipped 
to give such data. 

When these courses have been prepared and distributed, the 
American Library Association notifies the various library purchas- 
ing agencies that there probably will be a demand for the books 
contained in these reading courses. 

The National University Extension Association adopts and pro- 
motes, as a part of its extension program, the reading courses issued 
by the Bureau of Education and the American Library Association. 
The extension division of each of the universities and colleges sub- 
scribing to this program issues on its own behalf certificates of 
achievement to those persons who satisfactorily complete reading 
courses. 

For the service attendant upon examining summaries of books, 
giving suggestions, and issuing a certificate a small fee may be 
charged by an extension division; otherwise the services of the 
extension divisions are free. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers actively promotes 
the use of these courses by the formation of reading and study groups 
and also devises plans for making available in interested communi- 
ties the books required for these courses. 

While these four national organizations have initiated and are 
sponsoring this plan for the promotion of more worthy home read- 
ing, all other interested organizations may cooperate in the project. 


CHAPTER XIT 


SOME PHASES OF NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 


By Mary Dasney Davis 


Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education, Office of Education 


ConTenTs.—Enriched environment—A new type of educational literature—Children's 
introduction to reading—Reconstruction of report cards—Nursery school and parent 
education—Children’s progress aided in kindergarten and first grade—Contributions 
from research for teaching problems, 


Three terms which refer to “ the child” as the center of education 
have come into common use during the 1926-1928 biennium. The 
terms, “the whole child,” “ the child-centered school,” and “ creative 
expression,” when translated into current practice, indicate signif- 
icant progress in educational procedures. 

The “ whole child” indicates the several phases of child develop- 
ment which are now considered in many school programs, particu- 
larly those for nursery schools, kindergartens, and the first grades. 
These programs have emphasized social behaviors or character de- 
velopment equally with achievement in the school subjects; physical 
development is considered in its relation to social and intellectual 
development, not alone as an end in itself; home and school pro- 
grams have set similar standards for the child’s 24-hour day and 
for his progress from the nursery school through the kindergarten 
and elementary grades. 

The school program that is “child centered ” has emphasized the 
necessity of providing an environment in which the potential abili- 
ties of individual children are discovered and developed. The pro- 
gram provides activities of interest to children through which skill 
in reading, arithmetic, in social cooperation, and other social and 
intellectual abilities develops. It offers occasions for the self-ini- 
tiated or original work frequently termed “creative expression.” 
During such work a child’s unanticipated skills and talents, as well 
as his lack of ability, are exposed to the teacher. With such informa- 
tion the teacher gives individual guidance, capitalizing each child’s 
strength and achievement. 

Such procedures as those briefly described indicate that the pro- 
gressive program of education during the past two years has been 
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essentially constructive and positive. The program has placed a new 
importance upon the educational influence of environment. Funda- 
mentally accepted in principle for the past 5 or 10 years, the actual 
demonstration in classroom practice of an adequate educational en- 
vironment has been more widespread and more frequently stimulated 
and supported by scientific research than it has in the past. Instances 
of this demonstration in practice, which are suggestive of many 
others, are discussed in this report. 


ENRICHED ENVIRONMENT 


School environment was formerly understood to refer merely to 
the physical surroundings in which a child lives. As now defined, 
the term includes the behaviors and thinking of those persons with 
whom the child comes in contact. The child’s responses in thought 
and action to everything he sees, feels, and of which he becomes 
conscious have long been recognized. The need for providing the 
kinds of situations which guide his responses into proper habits and 
attitudes and toward adequate knowledge is a part of the recent 
emphasis on the value of enriched environment. 

Two researches give pertinent illustrations of the influence of en- 
vironment upon expressed intelligence. A study made by the Family 
Welfare Society, of Atlanta, Ga., and reported in the Georgia Edu- 
cational Journal for December, 1927, showed that 12 and 13 year old 
children in underprivileged families had an average of 20 points 
lower I. Q. than their 4 and 5 year old brothers and sisters. The 
cause of this deterioration of I. Q. was laid to home conditions. In 
this environment there was no social nor intellectual stimulus nor 
regularity of living. There were no playthings, and the parents 
made no effort to provide worth-while experiences for the children 
nor to have conversations which would increase their fund of knowl- 
edge or ability to express themselves. 

Among the outstanding studies reported in the Twenty-Seventh 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education is one 
giving the effect of environment in contrast to inheritance upon 
children’s expressed intelligence. The influence of environment on 
the intelligence, school achievement, and conduct of foster children, 
as reported in the study, shows that children in better foster homes 
gained considerably more in measured intelligence than did those in 
poorer homes; that children adopted at an early age gained more 
than those adopted at a later age; that siblings placed in better 
homes expressed superior intelligence over those placed in poorer 
homes; that unrelated children in the same home resembled each other 
in intelligence. The findings for children who were not selected for 
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adoption because of their brightness show decidedly that enriched 
environment increases children’s expressed intelligence. 

Such support from research has proved helpful to administrators 
in justifying the introduction of newer types of teaching method 
and equipment and in developing courses of study based on newer 
educational objectives. The studies give added support to the 
teachers and school administrators who have been following progres- 
sive ideas of education. School practice has not, however, waited 
upon research, A report made in 1926 by Mrs. Hughes, of the Mil- 
waukee State Normal School, on creative activities in her first grade 
described the situation provided for the children enrolled: 

Modern psychology and pedagogy have given us enlightenment as to the real 
meaning of education * * *. We are now providing a happy, colorful, and 
joyous environment where chiidren may really live together * * *, The 
new environment provides many avenues to help children express their ideas, 
and provides many educative materials * * *. The teacher has a very defi- 
nite part in the new régime. Her function is “to set the stage” in this new 
environment, so that children may find worth-while activities. 

In such a program every effort is made to protect the child from 
his particular social handicaps and to safeguard and to promote his 
mental and physical health. The teacher in this situation must be 
equipped with a wide range of knowledge, with a keen sensitiveness 
to children’s reactions to classroom procedures, with techniques for 
discovering the causes for children’s social and intellectual disabili- 
ties, and for carrying on remedial measures. Such a teacher also 
needs a social skill in establishing a classroom atmosphere which 
begets activity and happiness in the child and in creating rapport 
with parents in the home. 

Assistance for classroom work in matters of behavior problems 
and social welfare has been provided in many school systems by visit- 
ing teachers who go into the homes and by psychological service. To 
the department of research in the Los Angeles public schools there 
has been added a division for the study of children of preschool age. 
A nursery school has been established as a laboratory. It is antici- 
pated that through this laboratory information will be obtained 
which will be of direct service to teachers of young children, not only 
in matters pertaining to behavior of children but also in problems 
of teaching techniques. Corrective work with high-school pupils has 
been a major feature of this research department’s program. It is 
now accepting preventive work with the young child as of equal and 
perhaps of greater importance. 

An example of cooperation which helps classroom teachers with 
materials for instruction is found in the close afliliation between the 
public library and the public schools of Kalamazoo, Mich. The chil- 
dren’s department of the public library has established “a children’s 
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house.” In this house not only books are available for the children 
and the teachers, but mounted photographs, stereoscope pictures, 
stereopticon slides, and mounted exhibits showing industrial processes 
may also be borrowed for classroom use. A museum of local histor- 
ical interest and of foreign material is well arranged for classroom 
visitation. 

These two examples indicate types of service to assist teachers in 
providing a more adequate educational environment. Many others 
could be mentioned such as the transportation provided by several 
cities for school children to visit art museums, botanical and zoolog- 
ical gardens, and places of civic and industrial interest. In fact, 
there is little limit to the possibilties for enrichng the school environ- 
ment. 


A NEW TYPE OF EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Many timely reports of creative work in education have been 
issued during the past two years by universities, teachers colleges, 
boards of education of public-school systems, and by private organi- 
zations. These reports both printed and mimeographed, are the 
beginning of a new type of educational literature which is making 
a definite contribution to current practice of progressive education. 
In times past, such reports have been confined to privately supported 
schools and institutions and to research centers. It is particularly 
significant to note that current contributions are now coming from 
all types of public and private institutions interested in the education 
of young children. Problems presented from many individual 
points of view add materially to the suggestiveness of the help avail- 
able for those about to inaugurate new methods or materials of 
teaching. 

The subjects covered in these reports include creative activities in 
classroom work, equipment, and supplies for activity curricula, re- 
ports on conditioning young children’s behaviors, studies in character 
development, and reports of individual and coordinated effort in 
conducting programs of child development and parent education. 

The Boston public schools have issued a bulletin entitled “ Training 
the Emotions, Controlling Fear.” This study not only shows how 
children may be helped to control the fear impulse but it includes 
outlines for classroom discussion which will guide the teacher in 
helping the children to overcome their fears. A study from the 
department of statistics of the public schools of Flint, Mich., covers 
the types of movable and stationary desks and seats for the primary 
grades. The institute for the coordination of women’s interests, of 
Smith College, describes the nursery school as a social experiment. 
A report from the commonwealth fund presents a group of papers to 
show the relation of the child-guidance clinic to the community, giv- 
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ing the viewpoint of a clinic, the juvenile court, the school, the child- 
welfare agency, and the parent. The National Research Council, 
committee on child development, has issued a directory of researches 
under way in child development. The Teachers College of the 
University of Nebraska describes the educational activities inherent 
in an air-mail and a railroad project carried on by primary grades. 
The State Teachers College at Moorhead, Minn., describes two 
experiments in conduct education, and the State Normal School in 
Milwaukee, Wis., has issued a series of pamphlets on creative activ- 
ities in the kindergarten-primary grades. Between 60 and 70 such 
pamphlets have been received by the Bureau of Education during 
the past two years. They dignify current achievements, suggest new 
projects, and encourage other groups of workers both to experiment 
with educational method and procedure, and to give to others the 
benefit of their achievements. 


CHILDREN’S INTRODUCTION TO READING 


There seems to have been slower progress in making a psychologi- 
cal approach to the teaching of reading, arithmetic, spelling, and 
handwriting, traditionally accepted as “ fundamental ” subjects, than 
to nature study, fine and industrial arts, and the sciences. However, 
correlation of subject matter in units of work has motivated the 
teaching of these subjects. Through a single activity such as dram- 
atization there is a definite need for reading and for writing plans 
and records of progress, and for number activities to estimate and 
measure for costumes and scenery. An appeal is made to the chil- 
dren’s interests and abilities. In fact, such units of work give a 
definite purpose for developing skill in all subjects through drill, 
whether individual or group. Programs so planned are easily de- 
tected by the classroom visitor who sees small groups of children 
independently engaged in a variety of both construction and drill 
activities. 

Using beginning reading as an example, an effort was made to 
discover the extent to which changes in methods of teaching the 
more traditional subjects have taken place in current practice during 
the past two years. Three questions were asked of students enrolled 
in Dr. Laura Zirbes’ class in methods of teaching reading, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in the summer of 1928. The following 
is a summary of the replies received from the instructor and from 
14 graduate students! working in city and State school systems 


1These students included 5 general supervisors and assistant superintendents, 4 critic 
teachers, 2 directors of remedial reading in public-school systems, 2 elementary school 
principals, and 1 State supervisory agent. They represented 16 States and the Canal 
Zone. 
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and in teacher-training institutions throughout the country. The 
three questions were: (1) What have been the outstanding points 
of progress in teaching reading to beginners during the past two 
years? (2) To what extent is this progress actually in practice in 
your classrooms? (3) What influences seem to have retarded 
progress ? 

Progress in methods of teaching beginning reading.—Replies to 
this question are summarized as follows: Experiences and activities 
of interest to children are considered the best content for first 
lessons in reading. By this method the meaning of what is read is 
emphasized at the outset, book reading becomes a means to an end 
instead of an end in itself, abstractions are eliminated, life situa- 
tions of interest to children are immediately connected with school 
work, and the child’s initiative is used and his desire to read is 
whetted. 

Methods of teaching beginning reading, based on children’s inter- 
ests and experiences, emphasize different procedures from those which 
the stereotyped “systems” encourage. Reading is now considered 
a life activity and handled as such rather than as a formal school 
subject; it is, therefore, not confined to a reading period but used 
in all experiences of the day’s program. Teachers are capitalizing 
the interests children bring to the classroom and in addition are pro- 
viding rich and varied experiences before beginning the definite 
teaching of reading. The children’s own vocabulary is used as a 
starting point for the addition of many new words in their daily 
conversation and in their reading lessons. Kindergarten teachers 
are assuming a definite responsibility with their pupils in providing 
rich experiences, in building vocabularies, in developing clear-cut 
diction and enunciation, in providing practice in the use of complete 
sentences, and in stimulating curiosity regarding material to be 
read.” 

The practice of teaching children to read by first comprehending 
the meaning of wholes, such as the sentence, before they are taught 
to recognize phrases and words, is widely accepted. The teaching of 
these wider units helps to prevent slow and laborious reading. Pho- 
nics is used to meet individual needs rather than presented as formal 
drill to all children, Premature stressing of phonics is avoided, since 
it tends to fix habits of word calling and short perceptual span units. 
There is less emphasis upon oral reading and more upon silent read- 
ing. More attention is given to individual differences in reading, in 
ease of learning, in interests, and in difficulties. Informal tests are 


2 National Society for the Study of Education. Twenty-fourth Yearbook. Part I. Re- 
port of the National Committee on Reading. Bloomington, Ill, Public School Publishing 
Co., 1925. 26 p. 
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used to record progress in acquiring skill instead of depending upon 
the exclusive use of commercially made “ seatwork.” Wider reading 
experiences, guided by the teacher, are preferred to intensive work 
in mastering a few selections. Care is taken to prevent strain and 
other emotional disturbances which formerly resulted from the undue 
pressure on reading power. 

The extent to which these progressive ideas in teaching are in ac- 
tual practice was chiefly described by those giving information as 
“not widespread” and as “50 per cent.” Students leave the train- 
ing schools with the new ideas of reading method, but frequently 
take positions in school systems where formal methods of teaching 
and “ systems ” of learning to read are required of the teachers. In 
some school systems the new ideas are still in the experimental stage. 
To introduce these, one school system first used a single classroom as 
a laboratory for experimentation. In this way the value of the 
methods studied could be proved with a view to later adoption by 
other first grades. Extensive reading is encouraged so far as mate- 
rials are available. 

Factors retarding progress in methods of teaching beginning read- 
ing are arranged in the order of frequency with which they were 
mentioned. Parents, school superintendents, boards of education, 
and the general public often have a wrong attitude toward new ideas 
of teaching method. Many parents want children to read too early 
and do not realize the values of soliciting children’s interests to 
increase their knowledge and skills. There is a lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of many school superintendents that child study 
instead of subject matter forms the basis of teaching method. Many 
superintendents still require teachers to use formal and traditional 
methods of teaching. Public opinion generally favors a more for- 
mal type of teaching. 

Many teachers are not acquainted with the psychology of an 
activity program and are not prepared to carry a teaching program 
on that basis. This is sometimes due to a lack of recent study or 
training, and sometimes to a definite “ mind set” against change in 
procedure. Either a total lack of supervision or supervision which 
disregards the new philosophy of child study has hindered the prog- 
ress of new methods of teaching beginning reading. This has par- 
ticularly affected the inexperienced teachers working in their first 
positions. Suitable reading material is a necessity for the new 
program of teaching reading. ‘The library of books necessary to 
supplement sets of readers is often lacking. 

Other statements of hindrances include curricula based wholly on 
subject matter; promotion requirements for first grade based upon 
the mastery of a certain number of books or pages read; expectation 
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of uniform progress for all children; large classes which make it dif- 
ficult for teachers to provide for individual differences among the 
children; daily programs divided into short periods; programs of 
testing which emphasize achievement to the exclusion of growth. 

All of the hindrances to the practice of using new methods of 
teaching reading are remediable. Popular magazines are arousing 
general interest in child study in relation to learning. More teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools are basing the theory and practice 
work offered their students on the new ideas of developing skills 
through interests. More experienced teachers are enrolling each 
year in the summer sessions and extension departments of teachers 
colleges and universities. Teachers’ professional organizations are 
including demonstration work and discussion of modern school prac- 
tices in their programs of meetings. Mechanical work involved in 
preparation of typed or mimeographed materials needed by teachers 
is cared for in many school systems by clerks assigned to assist in 
elementary school buildings. A sound basis for changing certain 
undesirable promotion requirements is given in a recent investiga- 
tion * which shows that a 6-year chronological age does not in itself 
constitute readiness for reading. 

In some instances, public schools and practice departments of 
teacher-training institutions are offering special assistance to teach- 
ers by the appointment of teachers of remedial reading. Teachers 
are studying and have more knowledge about the techniques of 
teaching in their relation to activities of the school program and to 
the important objectives of social behaviors now generally empha- 
sized. ‘These constructive influences may well bring to the children 
throughout the country greater ease and happiness in learning to 
read. They may also guide public opinion in thinking of learning 
to read as a thought-getting and thought-expressing process rather 
than one of alphabet or word recognition. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF REPORT CARDS 


Measures of pupil progress, recorded on report cards for the benefit 
of parents, have, perhaps, been less affected by the new ideas regard- 
ing curricula or methods of teaching than have any other one part of 
the school program. This may be due both to the fact that teachers 
do not have confidence in modern educational methods, and to the 
difficulty of explaining newer educational terms and methods of 
rating to school patrons and to the lay public. To effect changes 


*An investigation of practices in first-grade admission and promotion. Mary M. Reed. 
New York City, 1927. New York City, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
126 p. (Contributions to Education, No. 290.) 
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in content and in form of such a personal record as a report card 
requires a carefully planned educational program for the parents. 
Findings from . study of 419 cards in current use for kindergarten- 
elementary grades indicate how few reflect modern principles of edu- 
cation. The mechanics and contents of the cards were studied for 
evidences of the following new educational objectives emphasized in 
recently constructed curricula: Importance of character develop- 
ment; correlation of subject matter; emphasis on individual instruc- 
tion; use of standardized tests; appeal to children’s interests and use 
of their experiences in school programs; cooperation of school and 
home; recognition of the educational value of extracurricular activi- 
ties; encouragement of appreciative and creative expression in such 
activities as art, music, and literature. 

On the greater number of cards studied, the pupils’ behaviors are 
rated only under the general traditional terms of “ conduct,” “ de- 
portment,” and “effort.” Comparatively few cards list from 4 to 
20 such behaviors to be rated as courtesy, cooperation, obedience, 
initiative, self-control, etc. On still fewer cards the behavior traits 
are classified, defined, or placed in relation to specific situations. For 
example, “ Courtesy—Listens attentively while others are talking; 
avoids interrupting the person speaking; shares work and play 
material with others.” A major number of the behaviors defined 
are stated in such negative forms as “ wastes time,” “ gives up too 
easily,” and “is discourteous.” In only rare instances have “ social 
studies ” or “ units of work ” supplemented lists of detached subjects. 
Just as infrequently are ratings given for such specific types of 
skills as oral and silent reading. Few ratings relate the individual 
child’s achievement to his individual capacity and to standard norms. 
“ Creative expression ” and the pupil’s individual interests are given 
space on the cards in only a few instances, and advantage is rarely 
taken of the opportunity to capitalize parent cooperation in the 
child’s all-around education. 

No one card reporting pupil progress can be used satisfactorily by 
all school systems. Curricula and administrative organization of 
classes and supervisory units in individual cities require individual 
consideration. The groups of lower and upper elementary grades 
seem to need different items for rating and different methods of 
rating. In constructing a new report card, parent cooperation is 
proving both helpful and economical. Such cooperation familiarizes 
parents with the new objectives of education and enlists their aid 
in strengthening the school’s efforts to develop desirable habits in 
the children, 

A program that is being developed in San Francisco as a test 
of effectiveness for its activity curriculum, which has been in use 
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for three years, is expected to lead the way to a reconstruction of the 
report card. A detailed inquiry has been submitted to parents who 
have indicated their willingness and ability to cooperate by keeping 
records. This inquiry, which is arranged in two columns, is headed 
by such objectives and activities accepted for the school program as 
habits of sharing responsibilities, of motor control, of health, of 
table behaviors, and of rest and relaxation; attitudes of courtesy, 
of respecting the rights of others, of fairness in dealing with others, 
of self-reliance and initiative, and of respect for law and authority ; 
use of school subjects and materials, such as language, use of mate- 
rials, nature work, reading, numbers, and music. In. one column are 
statements of the desired school attainments and in the other are 
statements showing a possible carry-over of these attainments in the 
home. Space is left in the second column for insertions and a blank 
page is left for written explanations. To illustrate: Under “ Shar- 
ing responsibilities ” the first statement in column 1 is “ Hangs up 
hat and coat. Takes care of rubbers and umbrella.” In column 2 
the first statement is “ Puts away own clothes” and the parent is 
requested to check one of the following terms, “ voluntarily,” “ when 
reminded,” “ when scolded.” 

Parents so initiated into the new objectives of school work can 
be depended upon for cooperation when a change from a traditional 
type of report card is desired. The desired goal is for records of 
progress which shall be sufficiently comprehensible to parents, 
teachers, and children to assure intelligent and unified effort in 
helping a child progress socially, physically, and intellectually. 


NURSERY SCHOOL AND PARENT EDUCATION 


Objectives and procedures of every new movement, to which many 
organizations actively contribute, are in a condition of continual 
change. The nursery school is such a movement. Specific contribu- 
tions are made to its program by people from the fields of education, 
nutrition, psychology, and mental and physical hygiene. Due to 
these contributions, most of which are based on scientific research, 
there has been no crystalization of the programs of education for 
young children in nursery schools. Questions which are still contro- 
versial include the size, kind, and quantity of play materials and of 
physical apparatus; the amount of. independent personal care and 
care for property to be expected of children at the 2, 3, and 4 year 
age levels; the size of group which a nursery school teacher can 
handle, and the desirability of conducting any organized group 
work ; the amount of indoor and outdoor play; adequate provision of 
food for midmorning, noon, and afternoon lunch; the values of con- 
ducting nursery schools a full day or a half day; types of records 
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to be kept each day, each week, and at other times during the school 
year; the details of physical examination considered essential and 
methods of preventing contagion ; adequate methods of giving mental 
and social tests. 

Even this list of controversial questions does not complete the 
problems continually arising in nursery schools. A wholesome outlet 
for these questions has been provided at the annual meetings of the 
International Kindergarten Union, at the conference on research of 
the committee on child development of the National Research Coun- 
cil, and at the biennial conference of nursery school workers called 
by the National Committee on Nursery Schools. 

A subcommittee of this National Committee on Nursery Schools 
has continued its study of minimum essentials for nursery-school 
education. Due, perlaps, to the many points of view of those co- 
operating in the work, the committee has found it a difficult task to 
outline the minimum requirements for nursery schools without ap- 
parently determining procedures which could be interpreted as 
typical. A need for the minimum essentials is found in the number 
of informally organized schools using the name “nursery school ” 
without providing trained teachers and consultants to guide the work. 

The number of nursery schools listed by the Bureau of Education 
in 1926 was 67, and in 1928 it was 121. Many of the schools listed in 
1926 did not continue and many new ones have since been opened. 
Of those listed in 1928, there are 68 which were opened during the 
years 1926, 1927, and 1928. The 121 schools are located in 70 cities 
in 27 States and the Territory of Hawaii. 

A total enrollment of 2,573 children is reported from 107 of the 
nursery schools, with a median enrollment of between 16 and 20 
children. There is an average of 9 children per teacher, with, how- 
ever, a certain amount of assistance from student teachers, research 
workers, nurses, or parents. 

The median length of day for all the nursery schools listed in the 
directory is between 6 and 8 hours. In this way all the problems of 
growth connected with the child’s eating and sleeping habits, as 
well as the social problems and those connected with handling play 
materials, are brought to the attention of the teacher. Nearly all the 
schools operate for 5 days a week; 2 schools in orphanages operate 7 
days a week; and 7 schools, 2 supported by tuition fees, 4 caring for 
the children of working mothers, and 1 located in a hospital, run for 
6 days a week. 

For all nursery schools there is one main service to be rendered. 
That service is the education of young children and their parents. In 
addition, some schools act as demonstration and _ teacher-training 
centers and others as research laboratories. Of the schools listed by 
the Bureau of Education, 74 are organized specifically for the edu- 
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cation of young children and their parents; approximately half of 
these schools are supported by tuition fees and the other half by 
philanthropic organizations; 10 nursery schools included in the 74 
are located in public-school buildings, but only 4 of these are wholly 
supported by the school systems. Thirty-two nursery schools act as 
demonstration or teacher-training centers for departments of home 
economics and education in colleges and universities. ‘Three schools 
offer demonstration facilities for home economics courses in institu- 
tions of high-school level. Twelve nursery schools act as laboratories 
for institutes of research in child development. 

Few advocate that nursery schools be made a part of public-school 
education. This would be hardly defensible until more definite tech- 
niques of teaching young children have been determined and until a 
larger proportion of the 4 and 5 year old children are cared for in 
kindergartens. However, nursery schools are being organized as 
demonstration centers in a few public-school systems and _teacher- 
training institutions. They inform the teachers of all grades or the 
students in training about the educability of preschool children. Op- 
portunity is provided for the observation of the reactions of children 
much younger than those with whom teachers are accustomed to work. 
They are able to see the simple elements of behavior in their earlier 
phases of development. The public-school nursery school also makes 
preparental education possible. In Detroit, Highland Park, Mich., 
and Los Angeles, Calif., both elementary and high-school pupils have 
opportunity to observe and to participate in the work with young 
children, learning something of the responsibilities of parenthood. 

Education of the children’s parents is cared for in nursery schools 
in several ways. These include daily conferences with teachers, dis- 
cussion and study groups, home visits by the school staff, and obser- 
vation of and participation in the actual work with the children. 
In 14 nursery schools the mothers, and in one or two instances 
the fathers also, are expected to give stated time to participation in 
the nursery school program. 

The nursery school exercises marked influence in’ furthering 
parents’ observation and study of their children. Such observation 
and study focus attention upon the home environment as a most 
significant factor in controlling children’s social and intellectual 
growth as well as their physical development. The importance of 
fitting the home to the child is emphasized. This refers both to 
actual provision of space and of proper proportioned equipment for 
children, and also to the standards of home programs. Study groups 
provided for parent education have placed special emphasis upon 
the necessity for parents to control their own emotional and intel- 
lectual life because of its influence upon their children, 
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In keeping with the growth of interest in the education and wel- 
fare of young children, a committee of seven, with 124 associates and 
contributors from the National Society for the Study of Education, 
has assembled material during the past two years for the yearbook 
“Preschool and Parental Education.” A complete picture of pro- 
grams contributing to the development of young children and to the 
profession of parenthood has been prepared. The history and the 
purpose of the preschool and parental education movement haye 
been summarized; detailed descriptions of the organizations and 
programs of work of child-welfare agencies, day nurseries, clinics, 
nursery schools, and kindergartens have been prepared; a survey 
has been made of all projects sponsoring parent education, as well as 
an extensive survey of completed research in the fields of preschool 
and parent education. 

This yearbook specifically shows the breadth of interest in pre- 
school education. It also shows appreciation of its importance in 
relation to the whole gamut of growth which determines the suc- 
cess of childhood and adult life. 

Another indication of the breadth of interest in preschool educa- 
tion is found in the variety of sources from which inquiries concern- 
ing nursery-school education have come to the United States Bureau 
of Education. These inquiries suggest that there is perhaps as wide 
a variety of organizations vitally concerned with the education of 
young children as there is in any other one phase of education, Aside 
from superintendents of schools, from those in charge of departments 
of education in universities and colleges, from directors of teacher- 
training institutions, teachers, and others engaged in the school pro- 
gram, inquiries have been received about preschool education from 
the following agencies: National organizations, such as the American 
Federation of Labor, American Sociological Society, American Child 
Health Association, and American Red Cross; from Federal bureaus; 
from State boards of health, public welfare, agriculture, and control; 
from county bureaus of health and home advancement; from munici- 
pal departments of health, of public and infant welfare, of child 
guidance, of “ institutes and agencies,” of research; from clinics for 
infant feeding, committees on preventing delinquency, and from juve- 
nile and family courts; from municipal and philanthropic charities, 
community chest committees, public charity associations, day nursery 
associations, social settlement centers; from foundations which aid 
projects in preschool and parent education; from organizations such 
as parent-teacher associations; and from public libraries, editors of 
periodicals, and consulates and educators in foreign countries. 

There is evidently a definite and a widespread appreciation of the 
need to establish right beginnings of adequate personal, social, and 
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intellectual habits and attitudes in young children. There is, also, 
widespread appreciation of the need for making a profession of 
parenthood. 


CHILDREN’S PROGRESS AIDED IN KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
GRADE 


Benefits children receive from attending kindergarten have been 
well described in two research studies recently completed by Edward 
W. Goetch and Ada S. Woolfolk, respectively... Mr. Goetch com- 
pares achievements in the elementary school of children with and 
without kindergarten experience. He finds that kindergarten chil- 
dren have a higher scholarship and a higher social ranking, based 
on teachers’ estimates; that they have higher intelligence and achieve- 
ment scores and a higher educational age according to objective 
tests; and that they have fewer failures in promotion and more regu- 
lar progress through the elementary grades. “The kindergarten 
is an important factor in later elementary school achievements in 
preparing pupils to undertake the work of the first grade successfully 
and in enabling them to maintain almost unbroken progress through 
the first six grades.” 

With the opening of public-school kindergartens in Atlanta, Ga., 
an opportunity was given to test the value of kindergarten, attend- 
ance in aiding underprivileged children to overcome the influence 
of an adverse environment. A group of 75 children were given the 
Stanford-Binet test. Part of this group went to kindergarten and 
part were unable to go. At the end of the school year, the children 
were retested and only those who went to kindergarten showed im- 
provement in mental development. 

Establishing and maintaining kindergartens in a public-school sys- 
tem depend largely upon the knowledge school patrons and school 
administrators have of the educative results of kindergarten attend- 
ance. Results from such studies as those reported are of definite 
value to those seeking information. 

The extent to which city school systems now provide kindergarten 
education is indicated by the number of their elementary-school 
buildings which house kindergartens. Data from a sampling of 
160 city school systems maintaining kindergartens representing cities 
of all population sizes, located in 41 States, give the following infor- 
mation : 


*The lindergarten as a factor in elementary school achievement and progress, Edward 
W. Goetch. University of Iowa Studies: Studies in Education, Vol. II], No. 4, 1926. 

The mental growth of the preschool child in the dependent family. Ada $8. Woolfolk, 
Georgia Education Journal, Vol. 20, No, 4, December, 1927. 
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Elementary-school buildings housing kindergartens in 160 cities 


Per cent of elemen- 
tary-school build- 
ings that house 

Population kindergartens 


Median | Range 


The per cent of buildings having kindergartens in some of the 
larger school systems is reduced by the fact that some elementary 
buildings contain only upper grades, and the kindergartens are 
housed in buildings with the primary grades. 

The ratio between kindergarten and first-grade enrollments indi- 
cates the use that parents make of the opportunity to send children 
to kindergartens. In considering the figures given, however, certain 
facts must be kept in mind: The proportion of elementary-school 
buildings housing kindergartens in these 160 cities, as indicated in 
the first table; the general custom of providing more rooms for first 
grades than for kindergartens, though one kindergarten room gen- 
erally cares for two enrollments each day by having different groups 
attend morning and afternoon sessions; waiting lists maintained by 
many cities for kindergarten enrollments, although 6-year-old chil- 
dren are rarely refused admission to a first grade. The following 
figures indicate a fairly high proportion of first-grade children who 
have had kindergarten experience : 


Kindergarten enrollment compared with first-grade enrollment in 160 school 
systems 


Per cent of kinder- 
garten to first-grade 


Population enrollment 


Fewer than 10,000... +--+ 70. 5 | 04-384 


Cities having a decidedly larger enrollment in kindergartens than 
in first grades evidently provide a 2-year differentiated curriculum 
in the kindergarten, In 29 of the States having permissive or man- 
datory laws for the establishment of kindergartens tne entrance ages 
are 8, 4, or 44% years, 
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It has been said that the kindergarten is naturally the recruiting 
and receiving division of the school system. It has many functions 
in regulating school entrance, in establishing valuable contacts with 
the children’s parents, and in enlisting assistance from such public 
and private agencies as contribute to the protection and the super- 
vision of the development of infants and young children. These 
functions of regulating school entrance are assumed by the first 
grades in school systems which do not maintain kindergartens. 

Rules and regulations provided by boards of education for control- 
ling entrance to kindergarten and first grade list but few require- 
ments and seldom suggest possible home preparation of the child for 
school entrance. There is a surprising indifference to the responsi- 
bility which should be placed with this port of entry to the school 
system. A study of kindergarten entrance requirements reported by 
108 cities showed that in 98 cities children are admitted solely on a 
chronological age, at 4 or 5 years. Ten cities require a mental test, 
but none mentions records of personal or social characteristics nor 
physical examinations. It has been stated frequently that tests ad- 
ministered to young children before they feel at home in their new 
environment undoubtedly give inaccurate results. Consequently 
many school systems include the test for mental age during their 
year’s program, though they do not mention it in their rules for 
admission. At the close of the child’s year or two years in kinder- 
garten the school should have records of his home and social back- 
ground, of his physical condition, his mental age, and his personal 
characteristics. Such records give the school a foundation for grade 
and group classification. 

Adaptations of curriculum are made to meet the needs of both 
slow and rapid learners, mental and social maturity being determin- 
ing factors in grade placement and group classification. To meet 
the individual needs of children entering kindergarten at 4 years of 
age, several curricula have been constructed to cover two years of 
kindergarten experience. A notable example of this is the “ Sugges- 
tive Curriculum Material for the Four and Five Year Old Kinder- 
gartens ” developed by the Wisconsin State Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. This material analyzes the typical responses of children at 
these age levels and suggests specific educational objectives and 
activities with materials, in plays and games, language and literature, 
drawing, and other art experiences for each age. To this beginning, 
other phases of kindergarten work will be added. The whole cur- 
riculum is in loose-leaf form allowing for alterations and insertions. 

Entrance requirements for first grade reported by 97 cities are also 
based chiefly on chronological age. Ten cities, however, definitely 
state that chronological age must be supplemented by a mental age 
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of 6 years or by a record of kindergarten attendance. Several cities 
now require kindergarten attendance as a prerequisite for first-grade 
entrance regardless of chronological age. In her study “An Investi- 
gation of Practices in First-Grade Admission and Promotion,” Dr. 
Mary M. Reed includes the following statements in the interpretation 
of her data: 


The use of chronological age as the decisive factor for the admission of 
children to first grade shows a tendency to hold to traditional objectives, to 
disregard the findings of scientific research, and to ignore the value of kinder. 
garten learning as a basis for first-grade work on differing levels of ability. 

The lack of correspondence between the chronological age factor for the 
admission of children to first grade and the reading factor for the promotion 
from low first to high first grade tends to disregard those curriculum objec- 
tives which are based upon continuity in developing traits important for the 
individual and social life of a child at this stage of growth. 

To admit children to first grade on a chronological age basis and promote 
them on a reading achievement basis without scientific placement of reading 
inevitably tends (1) to lead both teacher and pupil to place emphasis on a 
narrow aspect of the curriculum and to neglect the outcomes from a balanced 
curriculum, comprehending leisure, practical efliciency, health, and citizenship, 
and (2) to place emphasis on curriculum content for which children may not 
be mentally, intellectually, emotionally, or physically ready. 


Many schools in New York City have extended their kindergarten 
program to include informally organized first-grade work under the 
name “ kindergarten extension classes.” In a social and informal en- 
vironment, the curriculum covered in these classes is a step in 
advance of the kindergarten and includes the activities 6-year-old 
children need and enjoy. An investigation of the value of these 
classes was made by the district superintendent in charge of Districts 
43 and 44 and reported in the 1927-28 Report of the Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City, page 401: 


The value of the training received in the kindergarten and kindergarten 
extension classes has been a moot question since their establishment. During 
the past year I made a study of the age-grade progress reports of the present 
4B grade in the schools of these districts with the view of finding out the 
relative progress of pupils receiving this training and of those not receiving it. 
My survey showed that the children having had both kindergarten and kinder- 
garten extension training made the best progress and those having kinder- 
garten training only made better progress than those who entered school in 
the 1A grade. 


For children of a 6-year chronological age but a lower mental age, 
several school systems, including Rochester, N. Y., Seattle, Wash., 
and San Francisco, Calif., are providing preprimary classes or slow- 
moving first grades. These classes provide “ work on his own level 
in an atmosphere of success ” for the child of slow mentality or for 
the foreign child with a language handicap. It has been found that 
children repeating first grade are more apt to repeat the failure in 
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later grades, due as much to negative mental attitudes early ac- 
quired, as to inability. The preprimary grades give an opportunity 
to discover individual differences in reading readiness before the 
child is placed in a grade where the acquisition of that skill is neces- 
sary. As these children, make certain desirable social adjustments 
and give evidence of reading readiness, they may be transferred to 
classrooms where the children are progressing at a more rapid rate. 
The plan is a less formal version of the X-Y-Z grouping used in cer- 
tain cities. These plans help to classify children on ability levels 
during the first years of their school life. Opportunity classes are 
organized in most large school systems to care for older children 
who are retarded. No system of classification has been generally 
adopted to care for younger children of slow mentality or for those 
who lack social adjustment. 

The value of preprimary groups in Rochester, N. Y., was studied 
by a committee appointed by the superintendent of schools. It was 
found that by placing approximately one-fourth of the children com- 
pleting kindergarten in preprimary grades, that the resulting in- 
creased proportion of successful children has warranted the 
continuation of the experiment. Further experimentation is being 
conducted in Rochester with slow-moving classes in the third and 
fifth grades for the purpose of giving the slow child definite op- 
portunity to keep his intellectual and emotional balance through the 
elementary school. 

The large amount of retardation in first grades throughout the 
country has prompted these plans for caring for individual differ- 
ences of young children. The advisability of introducing a new 
name, preprimary, for one of the early grades has been questioned 
since there has been continual controversy about the use of the name 
kindergarten to denote the first unit of the elementary school. 
The name “preprimary” is used in certain situations to satisfy 
patrons that the child of a 6-year chronological age is having some 
form of first-grade work. It also prevents the child’s discourage- 
ment on being retained a second year in either the kindergarten or 
first grade. The differentiated 2-year kindergarten curriculum as 
used in Wisconsin provides for the slow-moving children without 
introducing a new grade name, 

To make adequate provision for individual differences among chil- 
dren and to assure continuity from grade to grade, it is necessary for 
teachers to be able to work with any of the different age levels within 
the first school unit. Training for teachers of young children, of- 
fered in a majority of colleges and universities, covers the entire 
unit of kindergarten-primary education and, in many instances, also 
includes preschool and parent education. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM RESEARCH FOR TEACHING PROBLEMS 


A number of plans have been devised to give practical aid to class- 
room teachers. Supervision is the aid most commonly provided. In 
a few city school systems the supervisory program is so organized 
that helping teachers, skilled in some particular phases of school 
work, go into classrooms to demonstrate, to guide and, occasionally, to 
stay until the classroom teacher’s problem is well on its way to solu- 
tion. Demonstration schools have been provided in some school 
systems. Teachers may go to them for observation of some spec‘al 
teaching technique or for help with some detail of classroom 
management or arrangement. In both cases, supervisory and demon- 
stration school programs, investigations are continually in progress 
to discover more effective ways of solving teaching problems. The 
reports, previously mentioned, of studies and of work accomplished 
by different educational agencies offer practical examples of available 
assistance for all teachers and school administrators. 

Findings from scientific research seem to be more helpful in analyz- 
ing and solving practical teaching problems than they have been here- 
tofore. Special contributions have been made by research to behay- 
ior problems involved in curriculum construction, in teaching tech- 
niques, in language development, and in child personality. Findings 
of special help are illustrated by the following digests of certain 
studies completed within the past two years®, 

Self-measurement of teaching techniques.—Under the headings of 
“Adaptation of routine procedures so as to promote in the children 
both physical development and desirable habits, attitudes, and skills” 
and “Adaptation and use of the school situation for the children’s 
need for educative work and play,”* Doctor Bain analyzes teaching 
techniques to be used with young children. Under these headings a 
scaled analysis is made of 28 observable teaching procedures with 
which a teacher may evaluate her own work. 

The teaching procedures include physical care of the classroom 
such as cleanliness, lighting, and ventilation. They include descrip- 
tions of the teacher’s and children’s responsibilities in developing 
habits of personal hygiene; care of personal property; protection 
from physical danger; and promotion of health expressed in posture, 


5 Lists and digests of other researches may be found in the following publications : 

Bibliography of research studies in education, 1926-27. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1928. (U.S. Bureau of Edueation. Bulletin, 1928, No. 22.) 

Child development abstracts and bibliography. Issued by Committee on Child Develop- 
ment, National Research Council, Washington, D. C. 

Twenty-eighth Yearbook of the Nationa! Society for the Study of Education, Preschool 
and Parental Education. Part II. Research and Method. Publie-School Publishing Co,, 
Bloomington, Il. 

6 Teaching in nursery school, kindergarten, and first grade. Bain, Winifred S. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928, 123 p. (Contributions to Education, 
No. 332.) 
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food assimilation, rest, and repose. They include desirable social and 
emotional adjustments, provision for creative work and for artistic 
expression, for solving problems, and for attaining skill in reading, 
writing, and number work. Items listed on the scale may easily 
stimulate teachers to think of their teaching techniques in specific 
terms—terms associated in each case with both their own and the 
children’s behaviors or modes of thinking. Any teacher can compare 
her rating on the different scales with that of 30 nursery school- 
teachers, 98 kindergartners, and 103 first-grade teachers. 

Child personality observed in spontaneous conversation—A guide 
to teachers in observing personality traits expressed by children in 
their spontaneous conversation is offered by the first of a series of 
studies dealing with child personality.7?. Records of 3,125 remarks 
made by kindergarten children were analyzed to discover character- 
istics of personality of this age child. Approximately 40 per cent 
or 1,275 of these remarks were descriptive of the traits termed “ self- 
assertion—e. g., of personal power, of self-display, of interjection 
of self into a situation, of defense of one’s feeling of ownership, of 
resistance to interference, of contradiction, of commands, threats, 
and derision.” “The photographing of the whole kindergarten 
child in action reveals him as essentially a defender of his individ- 
uality, a nonconformist, a relatively unsocial being.” A guide to 
teachers is given in the deduction that the life of the kindergarten- 
primary child is essentially individualistic, but that it also is a life 
in which social adjustment must be made gradually. It must neces- 
sarily be a period in which the child is becoming acquainted with 
the verbal side of his environment—a stage of linguistic experi- 
mentation and of dramatic play. 

Truthful and untruthful children—Some relationship may be 
said to exist between the characteristic of assertiveness in young chil- 
dren and the characteristic in untruthful children of making over- 
statements. Overstatement was found by Doctor Slaght* to be the 
strongest statistical measure of untruthfulness. 

The findings from his study of truthful and untruthful children 
in grades from the fourth to the tenth show that untruthful chil- 
dren are inclined to overstate. Whether this was done with intent 
to misrepresent or from the desire to gain social recognition could 
not be determined by the data. Untruthful children tend to express 
overconfidence and self-assurance. They are less inhibited mentally 


7Studies in child personality. I. A study of the language of kindergarten children. 
Harold Rugg, Louise Krueger, and Arsena Sondergaard. Jn Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, Vol. XX, No. 1, January, 1929. 

*Untruthfulness in children: Its conditioning factors aud its setting in child nature. 
W. E. Slaght. University of Iowa Studies. Studies in Character. Vol, 1, No. 4. Pub- 
iished by the university, lowa City, lowa, February, 1928. 79 p. 
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in the presence of an exciting situation. They show evidence of 
being more vacillating, more impulsive, and have less reliability in 
judgment and less emotional stability. They are the product, as a 
rule, of poor home environment, both cultural and economic. 

The truthful children seem to have the more stable and centrally 
coordinated personality, to show a decidedly wider range of infor- 
mation about facts and situations regarding home and social life, 
nature, mechanics, literature, religion, ete. They were, on the whole, 
from better home surroundings. 

Close relationship exists between favorable home environment and 
truthfulness. The study may suggest to the teacher certain methods 
of handling social-moral situations in school. A rich environment, 
stimulating many ideas and continuous activity, unquestionably fills 
the child’s mind and keeps him busy. An honest, constructive atti- 
tude on the part of the teacher helps to lift the children’s spontaneous 
responses to the level of honesty. Knowledge of home conditions 
can not help but assist the correction of behavior difficulties ex- 
pressed in school. The parent-education movement is leading to 
cooperative endeavor with the schools which will assure careful con- 
sideration of the child’s needs during his 24-hour day. 

Influence of teachers’ language upon children’s conduct.—Another 
study focuses the teacher’s attention upon the language she uses with 
children.® It emphasizes the control of conduct through language 
and the effect expressed approval has upon children’s learning. 
Positive results followed experiments in both situations. 

How preschool children may successfully solve problems.— 
Thoughtfulness in solving problem situations can be encouraged 
with very young children.’° An analysis of techniques which aid 
children to handle problems courageously and successfully gives 
specific suggestions to teachers of children at all age levels. The 
techniques are quite characteristic of the positive, constructive atti- 
tudes maintained toward children by nursery school teachers. They 
effectively draw out the children’s latent abilities. In summary, the 
analysis indicates that interesting situations which are not too stimu- 
lating arouse a solving approach conducive to the arousal of insight; 
the attention of self-conscious children should be specifically directed 
to the problem and away from themselves; children lacking in self- 
confidence and who are overreliant upon adult approval should be 
encouraged to try out all possible approaches to a problem; children 


°The relation between early language habits and early habits of conduct control. Ethel 
Busnell Waring. New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 125 p. (Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 260.) 

The solving of problem situations by preschool children: An analysis. Augusta 
Alpert. New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 69 p. (Contributions to 
Kducation, No. 323.) 
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should be taught to vary their solving procedure to avoid unwar- 
ranted persistence on one aspect of a problem which interferes with 
seeing the problem as a whole and hence with the arousal of insight; 
children who tend to become easily discouraged require individual 
presentation of the problem to insure at least partial success, since 
failure renders insight in a particular situation impossible and colors 
the approach to subsequent problems. 

Children’s responses to the teachers’ behavior patterns.—Suflicient 
attention has not been given to the effect of teachers’ attitudes upon 
children’s behavior. The same idea applies in other situations in 
which people having different degrees of authority work together. 
Many practical suggestions for such situations can be taken from 
Doctor Wickman’s study."' He defines behavior problems as those 
torms of behavior declared undesirable and unwholesome by social 
and personal approval. In so far as the children’s behaviors attack 
the teachers’ moral sensitivities, personal integrity, authority, and 
immediate teaching purposes, they are recognized by her as problems 
in behavior; in so far as behavior is agreeable to teachers, respects 
their authority, fits in with their teaching purposes as well as their 
ethical beliefs, it is considered desirable behavior. 

There is a tendency for teachers to counterattack children’s unde- 
sirable behaviors without considering that children are more natu- 
rally aggressive and experimental than adults. Teachers require 
special training to understand what constitutes normal behaviors. 
They need to be informed about the social and physical backgrounds 
of children in their classrooms. They also need instruction in meth- 
ods of treating behavior problems which are caused by emotional 
disturbances. This is a definite challenge to those in charge of 
curricula for teacher-training institutions. 

School as a behavior-forming situation —In “ The Child in Amer- 
ica,” * reports are given of important surveys and typical programs 
for child study in the United States and Canada. They show how 
the school is tending to assume responsibility for the “ whole child ” 
and to convert its program, at least for the lower age levels, into a 
behavior-forming situation. The summaries in this book are en- 
couraging. What the schools have accomplished thus far in broad- 
ening and enriching their programs may be but an indication of a 
far richer future for the children. 


1 Children’s behavior and teachers’ attitude. E. K. Wickman. New York, Institute of 
Child Guidance, The Commonwealth Fund, division of publications, 1928, 

2 The Child in America. William I. Thomas and Dorothy Swaine Thomas. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 583 p. 
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ment—Training of teachers in service—Conclusion 


Among the outstanding trends in teacher training during the bi- 
ennium 1926-1928 may be noted some tendencies which have been 
growing cumulatively in force for about two decades. Some of 
these tendencies, as reported by responsible officials of the institutions 
which train teachers and by State departments of education, or which 
are disclosed by examination of research studies, reports, and other 
publications in the field, are the following: 

1. Development of a clearer conception of the definition, scope, 
and objectives of teacher training. 

2. Increased professionalization of teaching and of teacher 
training. 

3. Growth in number of teachers colleges, and schools and colleges 
of education. 

4. Increase in direct State control of teacher-training agencies and 
the consequent development of more unified and effective State 
teacher-training programs. 

5. Increase in financial support of institutions and agencies which 

train teachers. 

6. Raising of standards of qualifications for the staffs of the train- 
ing institutions. 

7. Increase in the number of trained teachers in relation to the 
number of teaching positions available. 

8. Raising of State certification requirements. 

9. Development of a greater degree of selectivity in the choice of 
trainees. 
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10. Improvement of teacher-training curricula. 

11. Development of training school facilities and offerings. 

12. Improvement of instruction in the training institutions. 

13. Development of more effective institutional facilities for the 
placement of teachers. 

‘14. Enlargement and increased diversification of training-in-service 
programs. 


DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF TEACHER TRAINING 


What constitutes a trained teacher? The answer changes with 
each decade. In round numbers, 1,000,000 teachers at the present 
time are required to instruct something like 32,000,000 children and 
adults in the classrooms of this country. In a great variety of ways 
and to varying degrees of completeness these teachers have all been 
“trained ” for their work. Among the States having 75 per cent or 
more of their public-school teachers with preparation equivalent to 
two years beyond secondary education are: Connecticut, Arizona, 
Massachusetts, California, New Jersey, Rhode Island, New York, 
Utah, Oregon, and perhaps a few others. About eight States have 
less than 25 per cent of their teachers with two years of college- 
grade training. These percentages are approximate only, as data 
are extremely difficult to secure. The typical State the country over 
probably has slightly less than 50 per cent of its teachers with two 
years of training above secondary education, 

“Standards” of training also vary among different groups of 
teachers. Typically, a graduate of a 2-year normal school, or a 
teacher with equivalent training, with one or more years experience 
in teaching, will meet the standards for the elementary schools of 
the average American city at the present time. In the elementary 
schools of a few of the wealthier or more progressive cities and 
States, and in the accredited high schools, a bachelor’s degree, in- 
cluding work in professional education courses, is considered the 
standard for an adequately trained teacher. This is a tentative 
minimum standard for all teachers often suggested by educators. 
In the colleges and universities, a trained teacher may possess vary- 
ing amounts of academic or technical training ranging from one to 
three years of graduate work, but typically, neither experience in . 
teaching nor training in professional education is required. In 
typical rural elementary schools a high-school graduate with about a 
year’s additional work in education and academic subject matter is 
accepted as a trained teacher. In most colored elementary schools 
the requirements are still lower. 

The nature of the cultural, technical, and professional subject 
matter, which constitute part of the equipment of teachers, like- 
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wise varies greatly among the many types of instructors. Teacher 
training includes cultural elements but its aim is not primarily 
cultural. Objection is sometimes made to the term “teacher train- 
ing.” The term “ teacher education,” however, is also inadequate. A 
teacher must possess not only scholarship; he must be able also 
to exercise the skills of a practitioner. Actual practice work with 
children for the development of teaching skills is a distinguishing 
element in the preparation of teachers. The training of teachers 
is conducted on varying levels; but the professional training ordi- 
narily given a public-school teacher is not the equivalent of that 
commonly demanded for medicine or law. The term “ professional 
education ” should be the ideal one, but it does not apply to much 
of the work of the teacher-training high schools and of the county 
normal schools. 

The general public often thinks of teacher training as referring 
to the work in professional education only. Skill in the use of an 
ample and well-selected body of subject matter is, perhaps, an even 
more important clement in the training of a teacher. Ideally, a 
teacher should be at home in all the common fields of human knowl- 
edge. Preeminently, he should be in the finest sense a person of 
culture. The teacher trainer is interested, too, in the development 
of scores of marginal abilities and traits, such as those included 
under the loose terms “ personality ” or “ character.” 

A marked tendency during recent years is to define teacher train- 
ing in terms of its immediate objective, which is specific preparation 
for a very definite type of teaching, supervisory, or administrative 
service. ‘Teacher training can not be well understood nor confidently 
undertaken apart from a thorough knowledge of the requirements 
of the specific positions to be filled. This is a scientific basis upon 
which to build a-training program. 

Teacher training, then, consists in the provision of opportunities 
for a prospective teacher to acquire the requisite body of knowledge, 
the professional attitudes, the teaching skills, and the capabilities 
for future growth, which are demanded by the specific requirements 
of the position to be filled. 


INCREASED PROFESSIONALIZATION OF TEACHING AND OF 
TEACHER TRAINING 


The increased professionalization of teaching and of teacher train- 
ing is a noteworthy tendency of the past few years; it has been 
relatively a short time since almost anyone who wished to realize a 
little money out of a high-school education could secure a job in 
the schools. Since progress in teacher training is intimately associa- 
ated with progress in public education as a whole, some tendencies 
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toward the professionalization of public-school teaching are of 
interest. Such teaching more and more partakes of the nature of 
the learned professions of medicine, law, and theology. The mem- 
bers of such recognized professions are licensed, or are otherwise 
differentiated from the laity by recognized authority. Teaching has 
been characterized during recent years by decidedly improved stand- 
ards of certification. Again, professional workers enjoy certain 
advantages in tenure, and usually are able to accumulate enough to 
retire in some comfort, or .are the beneficiaries of retirement or 
pension laws. The increase in tenure and retirement laws for 
teachers has been marked during the biennium. 

Further, a professional organization usually insists that its mem- 
bers give reasonable observance to an established code of ethics. 
Codes of ethics for teachers are constantly formulated, and the 
general underlying principles in the best of these codes are well 
understood and reasonably well observed by most teachers. 

Public recognition characterizes professional work; one indication 
of public recognition of workers is the amount the public is willing to 
pay for their services. The average teacher’s salary has more than 
doubled during the past, decade; the increase ranges from slightly 
over $600 to $1,300. Even when the decreased purchasing power of 
the dollar is considered, cultural and professional improvement are 
now more nearly within the means of the teacher. Again, well-estab- 
lished professional organizations among professional workers are 
almost universal. The enrollment in the National Education Associa- 
tion has increased from 10,104 in 1918 to 181,350 in 1928, and in State 
education associations from 200,000 in 1917 to more than 600,000 in 
1927. Finally, adequate and distinctive professional training, specific 
in nature to meet the needs of specific positions, must be given 
workers in order that they may render the expert service which 
perhaps is the chief characteristic of a profession. Such professional 
training, the better teacher-training institutions now afford. 

Probably no one factor in the upbuilding of truly professional work 
in the training institutions is more important than scientific study 
and research in teacher training and in related aspects of education. 
Many research agencies are contributing to the increasing body of 
knowledge available. One measure of the increase in research in 
teacher training during the past decade may be found in the number 
of master’s and doctor’s theses produced in this field. In 1917, W. S. 
Monroe reports one doctor’s thesis in the field of teacher training; — 
in 1927, 20 were listed for the single year. In 1917, 13 master’s 
theses were produced; in 1927, 100. During the decade, a total 
of 76 doctor’s theses and 386 master’s theses were reported in the 
field of teacher training, or in closely related fields, Nearly half of 
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the total number of both kinds of theses reported during the decade 
were produced during the past two years—a remarkable contribution 
for, such a limited period. 

Comparatively little research in education is undertaken in the 
normal schools and teachers colleges in comparison with the amount 
of research carried on in the large colleges and schools of education 
in the universities. The reasons are fairly obvious. The offerings 
of the 2-year normal schools are of the lower collegiate level only. 
Instruction on graduate levels is offered in perhaps not over a half- 
dozen of the State teachers colleges. State funds for research 
in the newly established teachers colleges have been strictly limited, 
and neither adequate personnel nor material facilities for thorough- 
going research programs have been provided. Furthermore, the 
conception is still commonly held that teacher-training institutions 
have a specific training function which precludes the undertaking 
by these institutions of work that traditionally has been held to be 
the somewhat exclusive prerogative of the universities. 

While several teachers colleges, which are financially or otherwise 
in a position to do so, are making appreciable progress in the field 
of research, a still larger number of institutions are neglecting 
abundant opportunities to carry through most profitable scientific 
or semiscientific studies of their own institutional problems. As a 
first step, institutional officials should establish adequate channels 
through which information concerning the functioning of their own 
institutions could be promptly secured. The teaching load of a 
few qualified staff members could be reduced, and such individuals 
put to work on institutional problems. 

As the number and complexity of research productions increase, 
the gulf widens between the research worker in education and the 
practitioner in the public schools. Experienced teacher trainers 
who are also skilled interpreters of scientific findings are increas- 
ingly in demand. The average classroom teacher reads publications 
devoted to practical teaching devices rather than technical and 
scientific articles and books. Prospective teachers are now given 
more instruction in up-to-date institutions in the more easily ap- 
plied principles and techniques of research applied to classroom 
activities. 

The American Association of Teachers Colleges, after consider- 
able preliminary work in the formulation of standards and in the in- 
spection of teachers colleges, adopted in February, 1928, a list of 
accredited institutions, including 65 class A teachers colleges, 7 class 
A junior teachers colleges, and 3 class B junior colleges. Changes 
in standards are adopted from time to time, and the lists of institu- 
tions will be enlarged or otherwise changed from year to vear in 
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keeping with the observance by the institutions of the standards 
adopted. The steady pressure exerted by the association on the 
teachers colleges and normal schools during recent years is undoubt- 
edly one of the outstanding factors contributing to the development 
of teacher training as a professional activity. 

Among other organizations which contribute directly to the gen- 
eral professional advancement of teacher training may be mentioned 
the National Society of College Teachers of Education, the Asso- 
ciation of Departments of Education in State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges, the City Teacher-Training School Section of 
the National Education Association, and the National Association 
of Supervisors of Student Teaching. So closely related is teacher 
training to the whole field of professional education that almost 
every active professional organization of educators contributes in 
some way to the general upbuilding of professional teacher training. 


GROWTH IN NUMBER OF TEACHERS COLLEGES, SCHOOLS OF 
EDUCATION, AND OTHER TRAINING AGENCIES 


The outstanding trends in the growth of teacher-training insti- 
tutions are the continued increase in the number of teachers col- 
leges, the decrease in the number of State and county normal schools, 
and the general expansion of offerings by almost every type of train- 
ing agency. Some of these tendencies may be noted_below: 


Number of training institutions 


State 


te Cit Cc 
schools riva' ‘ity ‘ount 
Year — (includ- | normal | normal | norma 
"BS ling 3-vear| schools | schools | schools 
institu- 
tions) 
46 137 60 33 95 
80 110 63 34 95 
88 108 67 29 90 
101 102 64 27 108 
137 69 59 28 46 


The 36 institutions added to the list of teachers colleges in 1927-28 
are distributed over 15 States. Most of the 4-year institutions were 
developed from 2 and 8 year normal schools by the addition of a 
year or two of work. While the 2-year curriculum is usually retained 
in the 4-year organization of courses, the number of 2-year normal 
schools is constantly decreasing. There is a prevailing belief that 
four years’ work, including professional training, should constitute 
the minimum preparation for elementary teachers. In 1920 two-fifths 
of all students enrolled in teacher-training institutions were enrolled 
in teachers colleges. In 1928 three-fourths of all students in teacher- 


1919-20. 
1921-22. 
1923-24 
1927-28. 
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training institutions, as a result of the increase in number of teachers — 
colleges, were enrolled in the 4-year teachers colleges. 

The number of institutions which train teachers as a secondary 
or incidental function can not be definitely stated; by far the larger 
number of approximately 975 colleges, junior colleges, and universi- 
ties contribute to the training of teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors for American schools. Many of the small liberal arts colleges and 
junior colleges, having discovered that as many as half or more of 
their graduates enter teaching, are setting up training programs to 
meet State certification requirements. Most of the State universities, 
land-grant colleges, and women’s colleges, and many of the large 
private higher institutions of learning have well-developed depart- 
ments, schools, or colleges of education; and it is in the graduate 
schools of such institutions that most educational leaders receive their 
advanced training. Many of the State teachers colleges are develop- 
ing regular training programs for secondary-school teachers, as in 
New Jersey. Graduate work is also undertaken by the teachers 
colleges as increased State support is provided. These lines of devel- 
opment have in some States reawakened the old question of the 
limits to be set to expansion among State-supported higher institu- 
tions of learning offering similar work. 

A continual decrease in the amount of subcollegiate work offered 
by the training institutions is reported. Such work is tolerated in 
progressive schools chiefly to serve a diminishing group of ill-trained 
but mature teachers. The organization of the college work is now 
kept distinct from that of the work of secondary grade. Consider- 
able demand for the continuance of this type of training still comes 
from backward sections not yet able or ready to pay the salaries 
demanded by normal-school graduates. 

A lively discussion has been carried on during the biennium con- 
cerning the function and probable future of the teacher-training 
high school and of the county normal school. A few States, such as 
Michigan and Wisconsin, have county normal schools. About half 
the States of the Union have established, or recognized in State law, 
teacher-training courses or departments in high schools. Several 
States with excellent standard normal schools or teachers colleges 
maintain such training units. Courses in education are offered in 
more than 8,000 high schools located in almost every State. The 
teacher-training objective, however, is not commonly foremost in such 
schools. 

The demand for the type of training which is offered by the county 
or local high-school teacher-training unit arises largely through the 
demand for teachers at very low salaries in rural and semirural secs 
tions. A large proportion of the teachers in the colored schools also 
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receive training of secondary grade only. There are, undoubtedly, 
needs for teachers in some localities which are not met by training 
institutions which offer work only on higher professional levels. 
Teacher-college graduates will not accept the salaries and living 
conditions in many rural sections. 

About half the State superintendents or State officials concerned 
are more or less actively opposed to the county or high-school training 
unit. It is indorsed without qualification by very few State depart- 
ments. The remainder accept the unit on its merits as an expedient 
that they would like to think is temporary. The number of States 
which will accept high-school graduation as sufficient scholastic 
preparation for teaching has decreased approximately 15 per cent 
during the past five years. A marked decrease, as in Ohio, in the 
number of county teacher-training units is reported over the bien- 
nium. The tendency is against a general increase in numbers of 
teacher-training high schools and county normals. 

Suitable types of regular normal school or teachers college train- 
ing may be adapted to meet the needs of the rural or other communi- 
ties that actually suffer from a scarcity of teachers, but temporary 
concessions to necessity should not obscure the ultimate goal of full 
professional training of collegiate grade for every teacher. 

Enrollment of teachers in summer schools during the biennium 
reached the highest point in the history of the summer school move- 
ment. An estimate has been made that at least one teacher in four 
each year attends sessions of this convenient training agency. The 
summer terms range from 5 to 12 weeks in length. A steady increase 
is reported in the number of institutions with the longer terms, and 
of institutions which make the summer term an integral part of the 
regular session. Practically all the teachers colleges and the ma- 
jority of the normal schools offer work during summer sessions. An 
increasing number of technical schools, universities, and liberal arts 
colleges make special provisions during the summer months for 
teachers by offering courses in education and in general subject mat- 
ter. Well-known educators are in constant demand for such work. 
A dozen or more of the universities and other institutions in the lead- 
ing countries of Kurope and South America now definitely bid for 
the attendance of American teachers; examples are Oxford Univer- 
sity, The Sorbonne, University of Buenos Aires, University of Brazil, 
and the University of Mexico. The number of such institutions is 
steadily increasing. 

Growth in the number of schools, colleges, and equivalent major 
divisions of education has been an outstanding tendency during the 
past decade. More than three-fourths.of the State universities now 
have schools or colleges of education; approximately half of these 
schools or colleges have been organized within the past decade. Some 
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of the advantages claimed for this type of organization are: The 
teacher-training policies and programs are determined by the teacher 
trainers themselves, and not primarily by specialists in subject-matter 
fields; the professional school has exclusive control of the necessary 
professional advisement of students; the teacher-training curricula 
are determined by those who should be in a position to decide what 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes a teacher should have; and there is 
a greater possibility of proper teacher placement and follow-up work. 
After the organization of a school or college of education, however, 
a problem still remains. Typically five-sixths to seven-eighths of a 
teacher’s preparation in college or university is in strictly academic 
or technical subject-matter fields other than education, and therefore 
most of the training of the prospective teacher is usually done by 
instructors outside the school or college of education. Hence the 
administrative problem arises as to the best ways and means of 
organizing a genuine professional program of training extending 
over four years of work. 

A rather difficult problem is presented in many universities and 
colleges in which teacher training is offered in a number of sepa- 
rated departments. Many of the staff members who teach academic 
or technical subject matter quite naturally have little interest. in 
the field of professional education or of teacher training and often 
have had the additional academic distrust of a new subject-matter 
field. On the other hand, the claims of some of the earlier followers 
of the new science of education were characterized more by the 
exuberance of adolescence than by the humility of experience. All 
this would have led to more or less salutary exchanges of opinion 
and consequent benefit to all concerned, had not the matter been 
confused by the bane of college administration—overdepartmental- 
ization. The free ventilation of the minds of faculty members by 
the cross currents of thought and attitude prevailing in an institu- 
tion of higher learning has been shut off too often by high admin- 
istrative walls. The relative amount of financial support to be 
accorded the several departments of the institution, the development 
of curricula, the determination of lines of administrative authority, 
and agreement on the major division in which trainees shall register, 
become unduly troublesome problems. 

Institutional authorities who have been most successful in estab- 
lishing harmonious and fruitful relationships among separated de- 
partments engaged in teacher training have first of all assumed 
definite responsibility for such relationships. Tt is true that superior 
personalities among staff members go far toward compensating for 
deficiencies of institutional organization. With some fine souls, 
almost any type of organization seems workable. But wise admin- 
istrators, with modern personnel methods in mind, are learning to 
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protect their staff members from undue hindrances in the progress of 
their work and from strain in their personal and professional 
relationships. 


STATE CONTROL OF TEACHER TRAINING 


A growing tendency is noted for the State departments of educa- 
tion to assume a greater measure of direct control over the State- 
supported teacher-training institutions, and this tendency is in- 
directly affecting the teacher-training programs of private institu- 
tions. The State is, of course, the ultimate authority over all State- 
supported public education, although so much authority has been 
delegated in the past to local units that not a few teacher-training 
and other higher institutions have operated in “ splendid isolation 
and majesty.” 

The reasons are apparent for the assumption by many of the State 
departments of measures of authority commensurate with their re- 
sponsibility. The task of supplying the increasing number of new 
teachers required yearly in the public schools has become extremely 
heavy; standards for teachers’ qualifications have become higher ; 
the character of training agencies has become more diverse; con- 
flicts instead of unity of effort have often arisen among training 
institutions; the administration of certification regulations has be- 
come more difficult; and the amount of State funds allotted the 
several institutions has become much greater, necessitating more 
supervision over expenditures of such funds. 

In 1900 only one State exercised direct supervision by professional 
staff officers of teacher training. In 1926 Alabama, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and West Virginia had regular divisions or bureaus 
of teacher training. Teacher-training work in high schools is com- 
monly supervised in some degree by the State department. Direct 
State control of the certification of teachers had just begun in 1900; 
now three-fourths of the States exercise such function, and all the 
remainder of the States offer some kind of oversight or semiprofes- 
sional supervision over the certification of teachers. 

Some of the most common functions now undertaken by the 
State departments which affect teacher training are: (1) The certifi- 
cation of teachers; (2) the promotion or direction of conferences 
and group meetings of teacher trainers; (3) direction or supervision 
of extension, reading circle, and other forms of in-service training; 
(4) accreditment of teachers from other States; (5) inspection of 
teacher-training institutions; (6) placement of teachers; (7) advise- 
ment in the selection of the teacher-training staff, including the 
president or principal of the institution; and (8) the conduct of a 
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large variety of miscellaneous activities, such as informal advisory 
services to the institution, 

Supervision of instruction by the State, and by counties, cities, 
and other local units, is really a form of teacher training; the growth 
of such work is one of the major tendencies of the century in 
education. 

In 1926, 10 States had established the position of State director 
of teacher training. This important offiee serves to coordinate the 
teacher-training activities of the department of education and 
usually to afford some degree of professional guidance and service 
to the training institutions. A continued growth in the number of 
such offices is to be expected; only with the development of highly 
trained professional staffs is much genuine assistance in the pro- 
fessional activities of the teacher-training institutions to be expected 
of the State departments. Without such staffs only general clerical, 
inspectorial, or statistical work is possible. 

Constant opportunity is afforded the State departments of educa- 
tion to contribute materially to the professional teacher-training 
programs of the country. There is a constant demand for the scien- 
tific upbuilding of certification requirements. ‘There must be some 
degree of uniformity within the several States in the entrance and 
graduation requirements for curricula leading to specific teaching 
certificates. Minimum requirements must be established for such 
subjects as music, art, physical education, and so on. 

The definite limits to State department activity have not so far 
been established. Such limits are at present largely conditioned 
by the financial support accorded the department by the State, and 
the consequent size and professional qualifications of the staff. The 
qualifications of the typical State director of teacher training include 
graduate training equivalent to that required for the M. A. degree, 
and six or eight years practical experience in teaching or other public 
school work. 

The development by the State department of professional leader- 
ship, as well as of administrative authority, is a marked tendency of 
recent years. The development of such leadership has become most 
desirable, for the job of raising standards in teacher training and 
of coordinating such activities in a State is tedious and complex. 
Professional knowledge and some courage are demanded to unify 
the diverse teacher-training programs of strong and well-entrenched 
institutions of higher learning, while small and weak teacher- 
training institutions may often profit by professional assistance. 

The relationships of teacher-training agencies to the Federal 
Government steadily become more significant and fruitful. The 
Bureau of Education, the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
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and other agencies of the Federal Government have rapidly en- 
larged their programs of service to the educational public. In the 
Bureau of Education, a variety of professional services is offered 
in addition to the usual service of collecting and disseminating 
statistics and other data on education. A specialist in teacher 
training was appointed during the biennium. A survey-of the land- 
grant colleges was begun. A part of this survey includes a detailed 
investigation of vocational: and other forms of teacher training in 
69 institutions located in every State in the Union, 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The property valuation of normal schools and teachers colleges 
has increased more than one-third during the past decade. Ten 
years ago there were about half a dozen teachers colleges with 
valuations of a million dollars or more; now there are more than 
a score of such institutions. Eight or nine teachers colleges have 
valuations of from two to three million dollars each. In 10 years 
approximately 50 schools show incomes increased by 200 per cent 
or more; at least two show an increase of from 1,000 to 1,400 per 
cent. The receipts from the States for maintenance and capital 
outlay have likewise greatly increased. Examples of the most 
liberally supported institutions are the State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti, Mich., which reports for 1928-29 a total of $887,855 from 
the State for maintenance, $250,000 for permanent improvements, 
and some additional income from other than State funds; Western 
State Teachers College at Kalamazoo, Mich., reports $867,000 
receipts for maintenance; and State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, reports $633,500 receipts from the State for maintenance, a 
moderate sum for permanent improvements, and $200,000 from 
sources other than State funds. 

Teachers colleges and normal schools in 1928 reported $22,171,374 
in endowments. Gifts and bequests in 1926 amounted to $8,728,950— 
nearly five times the amount in 1924. Later data are not available. 

Recent efforts have been made to calculate expenditures on a 
unit basis with some interesting results. The cost of giving a 
teachers college student nine months training, in terms of current 
expense, is reported to be over six times as great in one institution 
as in another in a different State. The size of the student body 
determines much of this difference. Current expenditures per 
student in teachers coHeges are typically nearly twice as great in 
institutions with less than 400 enrollment as in schools of more 
than 1,700 enrollment. The approximate median annual cost per 
pupil to the State in terms of current expense is about $300 in 
normal schools, and $270 in the teachers colleges. 
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The expenses of students in teachers colleges and normal schools 
are lower than in any other type of higher educational institution. 
According to a study made in the Bureau of Education, minimum 
expenses in the teachers colleges average $335 per year, covering 
tuition, fees, board, room, and incidentals. More than one-fourth 
of the men and one-sixth of the women work at outside occupations 
during term time and earn half a million dollars annually. Eleven 
per cent of the men and 4 per cent of the women are entirely self- 
supporting. The percentage of students who work at outside oceupa- 
tions is much less in teachers colleges than in other types of higher 
institutions; many, however, earn additional money by teaching at 
intervals before graduation. 


THE TEACHER-TRAINING STAFF 


In the teachers colleges and normal schools a distinct effort is 
made to raise standards of training for staff members. In Cali- 
fornia, for instance, three-fourths of the teachers college faculty must 
possess master’s degrees or higher by 1930. The departments, 
schools, and colleges of education of the universities and other higher 
institutions are now qualitatively as well staffed, except for training 
supervisors, as the academic departments. The practice a few years 
ago, when trained men in education were hard to secure, was to pick 
instructors from almost any related subject-matter field, such as 
philosophy and psychology, for work in the new field of “ education.” 
Abundant trained personnel is now available. 

Much room for improvement still exists in the training of the 
staff of the normal schools and teachers colleges. The typical teacher- 
training institution has less than 10 per cent of its faculty with the 
doctor’s degree, and less than half of the typical staff have the 
master’s or doctor’s degree. In teaching experience the showing is 
more favorable; training supervisors, for instance, average nearly 13 
years’ experience in public-school work. The low scholastic standard, 
however, for training supervisors and demonstration teachers, one- 
fourth of whom do not hold the bachelor’s degree, has been a cause 
for constant dissatisfaction. If the training school is to be the heart 
of the institution, the staff should at least equal the other members 
of the faculty in training, salary, and faculty rank. 

The American Association of Teachers Colleges sets as a minimum 
standard of training for members of the faculty who give instrue- 
tion in the college departments at least a year of graduate study 
in their respective fields, with recommendations for even higher 
standards; while the immediate requirement for teachers in the 
training school is the bachelor’s degree, with eventual training 
equal to that of teachers in the regular college departments. 
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The standards of the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
are not fixed, but are constantly rising. As a result, the steady pres- 
sure exerted upon the training institutions to raise the amount of 
training of their faculties has evoked much discussion. Most objec- 
tions offered to the increasing quantitative requirements for training 
are based on the fact that it is difficult to secure really superior teach- 
ers who possess the doctor’s degree for the salaries most training insti- 
tutions can afford to pay. No one can intelligently question the 
value to a college instructor of ample scholarship of the right sort. 

The objections raised to the nature of the training which the 
teachers college faculty member secures in the universities should 
receive a sympathetic hearing by the large graduate schools and col- 
leges. The average staff member in the teachers college is given little 
or no opportunity to use the elaborate research techniques which he 
so laboriously acquired in his graduate training. He is called upon 
in the teachers college to instruct young people in superior classroom 
teaching, but he is given no training in such work in the university, 
nor is he given any particular encouragement to acquire the art for 
himself. He should know a great deal about elementary education, 
but the supply of doctors of philosophy adequately equipped with a 
knowledge of this field is entirely insufficient for the needs of the 
training institutions. 

Fortunately, at least two or three of the larger universities which 
train teachers have made definite provisions for many of these 
specific needs of future instructors in teachers colleges. There is 
good reason to believe that the type of instructors that is in greatest 
demand in training institutions will be supplied in more ample 
measure in the near future. 

The teaching load of instructors has always been excessive in 
training institutions, but it has been steadily reduced until now the 
average in accredited institutions is around 16 clock hours per week 
of classroom work. This average is slowly diminishing. 

Salaries for professors in the teachers colleges and normal schools 
which have a system of academic ranking have increased during 
the biennium about 11 per cent; the salaries of faculty members with 
less than the rank of professor, 10 per cent. The increase in the 
salaries of all teachers in the smaller institutions in which a system 
of academic ranking is not usually established was 7 per cent. The 
increase in the salaries of training supervisors in both types of in- 
stitutions was only 4 per cent in the two years. According to statis- 
tics collected by the Bureau of Education at the close of the decade, 
the median salary of professors on the basis of nine months’ service 
is $3,000, to which should be added $450 for summer session work. 
The median salary of instructors with less than the rank of pro- 
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fessor is $2,200, or $2,600 including summer session work. In insti- 
tutions with no system of academic ranking the median for all teach- 
ers 1s $2,400, or $2,780 including summer school work. The median 
salary of training supervisors is $1,875 for nine months, and $2,330 
including summer school work. The median salary of the president 
or principal is $6,000. As these data include colored schools, normal 
schools, and teachers colleges, a wide range in amounts of salaries 
exists among the institutions considered. For example, the salaries, 
including perquisites, of the presidents of teacher-training institu- 
tions, range from $2,700 to $10,000 or more. 


INCREASED SUPPLY OF TRAINED TEACHERS IN RELATION TO 
THE DEMAND 


The existing supply of professionally trained teachers, conceived 
in terms of genuine social needs, is totally inadequate. When con- 
sidered in relation to existing certification requirements, and in rela- 
tion to the minimum requirements in training demanded for em- 
ployment, there is an apparent quantitative oversupply of some types 
of teachers at the close of the decade in many sections of the coun- 
try. An oversupply of elementary teachers is reported, among other 
sections, in portions of New England, as in Massachusetts, and in 
the Middle Atlantic States, as in New York. 

The number of students enrolled in all types of institutions which 
train teachers is more than half a million. ‘This is more than 400 
per cent greater than the number undergoing training two decades 
ago. During the same period, the number of teaching positions has 
increased by approximately 35 per cent. During the biennium, there 
was an increase of enrollments in perhaps two out of three teachers 
colleges and normal schools. The decreases reported in the enroll- 
ments of a number of teacher-training institutions during the bien- 
nium are significant. Some institutions have forestalled such de- 
creases by making careful studies of local and State needs for be- 
ginning teachers, and of redirecting institutional training programs 
accordingly. Such local studies often disclose actual shortages of 
trained teachers for certain subjects. 

The system of distribution throughout the country i is rather faulty. 
Despite the reputation of teachers as birds of passage, there is now 
demand in some quarters for means of increasing the mobility of 
the teaching population. At present four-fifths of the graduates of 
a typical teachers’ college or normal school obtain their first posi- 
tions within 150 miles of the institution. 

Unless other factors operate, the usual result of an oversupply of 
workers in most occupations is a lowering of wages or salaries, 
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Educational leaders are hopeful that the prevailing salary schedules 
for teachers may be at least maintained at the present levels, and 
perhaps increased, as a result of public appreciation of the services 
of teachers with superior qualifications. Hence educational leaders 
in many States are advancing the standards of qualifications of 
teachers by such means as raising State certification requirements, 
lengthening the training period, and better selection of trainees. 
These movements necessitate scientific adjustment of salaries and 
construction of salary schedules which adequately compensate teach- 
ers who have met the requirements of improved standards. Many 
progressive city school systems are now making such adjustments. 
In the rural schools, which usually suffer from an undersupply of 
well-trained teachers, such adjustments have been hastened by the 
application in several States of improved equalization programs 
in the distribution of State school funds. 

The complex problems involved in a consideration of teacher 
supply and demand are of major importance to teacher-training 
institutions, to State departments, to employers of teachers, and to 
the teachers themselves. Among the States which report progress in 
the investigation of the difficult problems involved are Arkansas, 
California, Illinois, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. The need 
is urgent for the establishment of more adequate basic records of 
the number of trained teachers of different types and qualifications, 
and for the initiation of intensive research based upon such records. 


RAISING OF STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION 


Raising of certification requirements among the States is one of 
the outstanding tendencies of the biennium. A movement toward 
the centralization of the power of certification directly into the hands 
of the State, instead of allowing such power to remain in the hands 
of local districts, counties, and cities, has been proceeding many 
years. Thirty years ago only three States issued and controlled all 
teachers’ certificates. In 1926, 36 State departments exercised such 
powers. Certification on the basis of examination continues to de- 
crease, while certification on the basis of institutional training con- 
tinues to increase. At present, all States grant one or more certifi- 
cates primarily on the basis of professional training. 

Little uniformity exists among the States as to certification re- 
quirements. Such requirements are determined often by local 
necessities and traditions. Many of the States give little or no recog- 
nition to certificates granted outside their boundaries. 

Nearly all the States, in one way or another, are raising standards 
by enforcing higher minimum scholarship requirements, usually 
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extending the application of such requirements over a period of 
years. Low-grade certificates, such as those granted on examination 
or as temporary credentials, are dispensed with as the supply of 
trained teachers is increased. Course requirements for life certifi- 
cates have been raised from two to three or four years in several 
States. There is a tendency in a few localities to abandon alto- 
gether the life certificate. Among many other States raising stand- 
ards for the higher-level certificates may be mentioned Michigan, 
New York, New Jersey, California, and Colorado. 

The raising of certification requirements results in a much larger 
job for the several types of training agencies; in Pennsylvania, for 
example, of more than 8,000 teachers taking summer courses in the 
24 colleges and universities offering accgedited work, 80 per cent 
during the past year were completing requirements for converting 
their existing teaching certificates into more advanced credentials. 

The good effects of the raising of certification requirements may 
be illustrated in almost every State. In Virginia, for instance, the 
number of teachers who are normal-school and college graduates has 
doubled in the past five years. The advancement of certification 
requirements was one important factor in this raising of the level 
of teacher preparation. 

In the formulation of salary schedules teaching experience is often 
given more weight than training. Certification requirements, how- 
ever, more often raise standards of training than of experience. The 
salaries paid teachers eventually determine the amount of training 
which it is economically feasible for teachers to acquire. Many State 
departments, however, have not taken full advantage of present 
possibilities for raising standards by means of increased certifica- 
tion requirements. The States that are the last to raise standards 
may be among the first to witness a‘lowering of teachers’ salaries. 

The requirements for professional work in education subjects con- 
tinue to rise; 16 to 20 semester hours in professional education is the 
typical requirement for graduates of colleges who plan to teach in 
high schools. There is, however, a very wide range of requirements 
in this respect among the several States. 

Not the least important among tendencies in certification is the 
increasing practice of granting certificates for special types of teach- 
ing positions. Among these are the several academic subjects, voea- 
tional subjects such as agriculture and home economics, nonacademic 
subjects such as music and art, and special differentiated grade posi- 

tions such as primary, intermediate, and junior high school work. 
In almost half the States some kinds of special certificates for prin- 
cipals, supervisors, or superintendents are provided. 
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SELECTIVE MEASURES APPLIED TO APPLICANTS FOR TRAINING 


By far the greater number of officials and instructors of the 
teacher-training institutions desire more effective selective measures 
applied to the increasing number of applicants for training. 
Teacher training is definitely vocationalized; its aim is not that of 
the cultural college; and teaching requires and deserves better per- 
sonnel than many other vocations. The quantity of human material 
now available affords a propitious opportunity to insist upon bet- 
ter quality. Consequently, a variety of selective measures has been 
employed with varying degrees of effectiveness. A general strength- 
ening of formal admission requirements by the institutions has been 
a desirable first step. The most common measures thereafter 
adopted are: 

1. The use of intelligence and other psychological tests. More 
than one-third of the teachers colleges and normal schools now use, 
before or after admission, intelligence tests such as those devised by 
Otis, Terman, Thurstone, and Thorndike. It is recognized that the 
correlation between abstract intelligence and success in teaching, 
is not very high, but extremely low intelligence should, as a rule, 
mean elimination of the deficient applicant. 

2. The recommendation of the applicant’s former high-school 
principal is required in a substantial number of institutions. This 
method is limited in usefulness, if such recommendation does not 
contain definite information concerning specific traits of the appli- 
cant. 

3. Certificates of health are required in about half the institu- 
tions. Once largely a formality, the health examination has become 
a valuable means, not only of keeping out students of low vitality, 
poor health habits, or those handicapped by disease, but it also 
affords an important guide for remedial measures to be undertaken 
later by the institution. 

4. More than a dozen teacher-training institutions require a su- 
perior scholarship record in high school before admission to the 
freshman class. A certain percentage only of the high-school 
graduating class, such as the upper 50 per cent, are eligible for 
admission to these institutions. 

After admission to the institution the selective process is continu- 
ous. Nearly half of the teachers colleges at the end of the first term 
or semester directly or indirectly eliminate varying proportions of 
the unfit, largely on account of poor scholarship. A minimum num- 
ber of “ quality points,” indicating satisfactory scholastic marks, are 
occasionally required for graduation.. Students in about a dozen 
institutions are not admitted to practice teaching who have not 
attained a minimum scholastic average. Lack of conformity to com- 
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mon social or ethical standards and voluntary withdrawals account 
for some eliminations. 

No selective measures have been discovered that alone are satis- 
factory. Scientific study of the whole problem is urgently needed. 
No scientific method has been discovered by which to measure ac- 
curately most of the human traits which have a direct bearing on 
success in teaching. With the very inadequate means at hand, an 
extremely coarse sieve is provided, but a rapidly growing use of 
the means we have, or of better means to be devised, may be confi- 
dently expected in the future. 

The consensus of opinion is that the best predictive measures of 
future teaching success are intelligence tests, high-school scholarship 
marks, and marks made in the training institution. But the groups 
of traits so measured are composites of only a limited number of 
abstract intellectual traits. A very superior personality or well- 
balanced emotional characteristics may often compensate for mod- 
erate deficiencies in scholarship. Very few applicants for training, 
if any, should be accepted whose mental, physical, or emotional 
deficiencies are decidedly greater than those typical of the general 
population of the country. 

The increasing urbanization of the general population is leading to 
certain shifts in the composition of the student body in the training 
institutions. Typically, the teacher is country reared, but it is 
noticeable at the close of the biennium that the proportion of trainees 
of urban origin is greater than of rural origin in several States, such 
as Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. The trainees in 
municipal normal schools and teachers colleges are, of course, usually 
local city students. In the large cities, a considerable number of 
teachers are of foreign-born parentage; in New York City, for ex- 
ample, over half the students preparing to teach in the elementary 
schools have one or both parents foreign born. 

The number of men who are preparing to teach is slowly increas- 
ing. About one teacher in five is a man. About one in seven was 
the proportion in 1920. The number of men had been decreasing 
steadily for a half century prior to 1920; 50 years ago approximately 
three-sevenths of the teachers were men. Most men are in public- 
school administrative work, in college teaching, and in high-school 
work, especially in certain vocational subjects. Very few men are in 
elementary school teaching; the proportion is largest in the rural 
schools of the South. 

There has been much discussion during the biennium of the pos- 
sibilities and methods of both educational and professional guidance. 
Effective programs in these fields, however, must be based upon 
more thoroughgoing research than has yet been made, if these move- 
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ments are to eventuate in more than expressions of pious hopes. A 
detailed knowledge of the fluctuating demands for teachers trained 
for specific positions and of the needs of teachers in the field, a 
thorough and detailed analysis of the abilities of the student, more 
adequate support of institutional placement agencies, and an inten- 
sive and continuous education of employers of teachers in the selec- 
tion of teachers trained for specific jobs, are all highly desirable as 
elements of thoroughgoing guidance programs for prospective teach- 
ers. The responsibility in the majority of institutions for the selec- 
tion of teaching as a vecation, or of the field of specialization in 
education, is placed upon the student; chance influences too often 
determine his choice. There is a sufficiently large number of fail- 
ures and near failures among young teachers to justify much more 
careful guidance programs. The prevailing method, that of post- 
graduation tryout, is antiquated and extremely wasteful of human 
effort and possibilities. 


REVISION AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE CURRICULUM 


Curricula construction and revision are bringing about one of the 
most noteworthy advances of recent years in teacher training. Es- 
tablished textbooks, traditional offerings, and the pronouncements 
of subject-matter specialists are running the fire of critical inspection 
and evaluation. Older methods of curriculum construction are being 
displaced in part by a newer and more scientific method of procedure, 
and many constructive achievements are noted in the formulation of 
training curricula. 

A disposition prevails in the most fruitful curriculum revision 
programs to pool the activities and findings of many contributing 
agencies. In the first place, an expert curriculum builder plans the 
program of revision. The entire teaching force is usually organized 
into a working body. Numerous committees select, evaluate, and 
organize curriculum materials. Often officials of several ‘institutions 
cooperate in state-wide curriculum revision programs, as in Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. The educational scientist 
is called upon to select and apply many of the techniques of the 
study. For instance, he may point out the necessity for determining 
the personal traits, the development of which is essential to a 
teacher, and he may analyze the specific teaching and managerial 
activities undertaken in the classroom. An illustration of the work 
of the educational scientist is found in the recently completed Com- 
monwealth Study. ‘The philosopher and the educational sociologist 
outline the broader considerations governing the job of teacher train- 
ing as a whole. The subject-matter specialists assist in the selection 
and organization of curriculum materials. The educational psy- 
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chologist determines the most effective ways of modifying the mental 
and emotional behavior of the prospective teacher and of the chil- 
dren whom the teacher will later instruct. The school administrator 
decides upon the relative amount of financial support to be given the 
teaching of each curriculum element. Finally, the expert curriculum 
builder brings together and coordinates the activities of all the con- 
tributing agencies engaged in the work of curriculum revision. 

Remarkable growth continues in quantity, and corresponding im- 
provement is maintained in quality, of professional education sub- 
ject matter. Between one-fifth and one-third of the courses offered 
in teachers colleges are in the field of education. In the 4-year 
teacher-training curricula of the colleges and universities one-eighth 
to one-sixth of each curriculum, on an average, is in the field of pro- 
fessional education. ‘This proportion varies greatly among the 
higher institutions which are governed largely by the certification 
requirements of the several State departments of education. In the 
early part of the century, the teachers of “ education ” had little to 
teach that was not to be found in older subjects or in the experience 
of practitioners. Now the difficulty is to choose from an embarrass- 
ment of riches. It is very difficult to organize and professionalize 
properly what is chosen. Many topics taught in education courses 
may be quite academic in nature, and worthless as professional ma- 
terial. Excessive duplication among courses is still common. Ter- 
minology is confused. And the failure of many courses in education, 
as taught, to change very materially the skills, emotionalized atti- 
tudes, or possibilities of growth of the prospective teacher is a con- 
stant challenge to the conscientious teacher of professional education. 

Increasing specialization by workers in the broadening field of 
education has led to the differentiation of curricula in nearly all 
types of teacher-training institutions. A common recommendation 
of educationists is differentiation of offerings into primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high school, and rural school work. At present, the 
teachers college curricula leading to special-type diplomas or de- 
grees are, in order of frequency: Home economics, 2-year normal 
work, elementary teaching, intermediate teaching, music, mechanical 
arts, and commercial education. Many other curricula are offered, 
such as those for junior high school, kindergarten-primary, rural 
school, and other types of work. In the State universities and in the 
larger private institutions, there are almost as many teacher-training 
curricula as there are majors in subject-matter fields; approximately 
40, for instance, were offered near the close of the biennium at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Rural school leaders have often asserted that the many special 
needs of rural teachers are not adequately provided for in general 
teacher-training curricula, Many teacher-training institutions are 
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now making provision for special courses, differentiated curricula, 
or special departments designed to care for the training of prospec- 
tive rural teachers. In Connecticut, some training in the rural 
school aspects of education is required of every student in the nor- 
mal schools. Not more than one teacher in eight, however, the 
country over, is definitely preparing for rural schoo] teaching. 

The best results are secured in the preparation of rural school 
teachers in fully organized rural school departments, which are 
found in their most complete development in 12 or 15 institutions. 
Adequate differentiation of offerings and activities in such depart- 
ments is characterized by rural school laboratory or practice work, 
distinct groups of trainees, differentiated curricula, extension and 
follow-up work for graduates and ex-students, a staff trained for 
rural school teacher preparation, and specific and adequate financial 
support. Some objection has arisen to the development of special 
rural school departments. The arguments are that fufdamentally 
most of the elements in the rural school curriculum are common to 
other curricula; that rural school curricula are too meager; and 
that there is little point in this age of rapid interchange of popula- 
tion to further set off the rural group from the urban one. Prob- 
ably the matter of increased costs for separate rural education de- 
partments inspires some of these objections. It must be admitted 
that in a locality where existing curricula are inadequate to provide 
for the teacher needs of the rural population, there is certainly a 
direct responsibility not met by the training institution. This is 
a responsibility to be shared, however, by States or localities which 
do not offer sufficient inducements in salaries or living conditions 
to make it worth while for teachers to prepare for rural school work. 

The names of the degrees conferred by the institutions give little 
indication of the nature of the curricula offered. In the teachers 
colleges the B. A. degree is still most common. It is granted in 
two-fifths or more of such institutions. Other degrees conferred 
include the B. S., B. S. in Education, A. B. in Education, Bachelor 
in Education, and others. Comparatively few State teachers col- 
leges confer graduate degrees. 

A majority of the teachers colleges still use the plan of offering 
majors or minors. There is a growing tendency in many of the 
colleges and universities which train teachers to dispense with these 
terms in connection with the offerings in teacher training; neither the 
term “major” nor “minor” denotes very well the program of 
professional studies and activities undertaken, 

Entirely too little agreement exists among State teachers colleges 
as to what courses should be required, or as to how many should 
be required. In education, for instance, slightly more than half the 
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courses offered in the several curricula, on the average, are pre- 
scribed. Slightly less than one-third are directed electives and about 
one-fifth are free electives. The required subjects in education in 
half or more of the teachers colleges are: Observation or practice 
teaching, principles of teaching (or of education), educational psy- 
chology, special methods, history of education, introduction to teach- 
ing (or to education), and educational measurements. Two courses 
only, practice teaching and educational psychology, are uniformly re- 
guired in the teachers colleges. In the 2-year normal schools, the 
number of prescribed subjects, both in education and in academic 
subject matter, is much greater than in the 4-year institutions. In 
the colleges and universities the required undergraduate subjects in 
education correspond roughly to those in the teachers colleges; em- 
phasis, in the colleges and universities, is put more on courses in edu- 
cation bearing on high-school teaching, and not so many courses in 
education are required for graduation. 

The content and organization of the subject matter in the several 
professional courses, as taught in the better schools, are subject to 
constant change as research advances and as a better understanding 
is attained of the needs of teachers. In psychology, for instance, 
there is a decided tendency to cut down on the strictly technical 
phases of the subject. The value of many topics in general psychol- 
ogy to a busy teacher is often questioned. More actual observation 
and study are now made of the mental and emotional reactions of 
children. The laws of learning applied to particular subjects are 
stressed. Emphasis is put on such topics as behavior, tests of per- 
sonality, and mental hygiene. Thorndike has emphasized additional 
possibilities in adult learning, and Charters and Horne, among 
others, have suggested improved techniques in character education. 

Introduction to teaching or to education is comparatively a new 
study but it is a popular one. A number of the best teachers offer 
some regular observation work with children in connection with the 
course. The aim of the course is not yet sufficiently clear in the 
minds of many instructors, but, nevertheless, educators usually agree 
as to the value of the work. 

In the special methods courses, instructors are getting away from 
the earlier textbook presentations of simple teaching devices. With- 
out practice in the use of such devices the point of diminishing 
returns in their presentation is soon reached. The best teachers of 
special methods are now endeavoring to take hold of subject matter 
in a fundamental way and to instruct and drill the prospective 
teacher in its proper selection and presentation to children. This 
method is a safe rock to anchor to; less fundamental methods of 
teaching shift with the tides, 
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Educational measurements, under various titles, are usually offered 
as a two or three semester hour course. In some institutions the | 
subject matter in this field is taught as a part of educational psy- 
chology. Educational measurements is a rapidly growing field; 
more than 550 educational and mental tests were available in com- 
mercial quantities at the close of the biennium. The emphasis is 
now on diagnostic testing. Some attention is given to informal 
test construction. Very simple statistical procedures only are pre- 
sented. The chief emphasis is on tests of nonintellectual traits, 
such as attitudes, character, and emotions. Analytical measures, 
rather than general blanket measures, are now applied to intellectual 
traits. 

Principles of education continue to draw, with constantly shift- 
ing emphasis, from philosophy, sociology, psychology, methods, prac- 
tical experience, and common sense. The realization is growing that 
“ principles ” in education, as in other fields, are relative. They are 
largely dependent for their validity, in a rapidly changing age, upon 
the stage of advancement of educational science and philosophy. 

History of education, while still required in many teachers col- 
leges, occupies a less and less important place in the training pro- 
gram. The tendency now among progressive curriculum builders is 
to leave the subject out entirely in the 2-year curriculum and to 
require it for one term or semester in the third or fourth year of 
the 4-vear curriculum. 

The professionalization of subject matter continues to afford a 
fruitful topic of discussion among many leaders in teacher train- 
ing. Thenormal schools and teachers colleges, as a whole, are inclined 
to emphasize the teaching of professional education. The liberal 
arts institutions and the technical schools which train teachers are 
more inclined to trust in the efficacy of academic or technical sub- 
ject-matter offerings. The proponents of the idea of professionalized 
subject matter busy themselves with the idea of preventing a lopsided 
development of teacher training in either professional education or in 
traditional subject-matter offerings. 

While the concept of professionalized subject matter has not yet 
been reduced to a very workable form, it represents undoubtedly 
the most valuable attempt made so far to reconcile some very trouble- 
some differences of opinion in curriculum construction. In some 
fashion or other, the concept affects the organization and practice 
of teacher training in most of our progressive institutions. The most 
promising growth in the development of the idea is to be found in 
progressive institutions with professionally trained staff members 
who are given abundant opportunity to participate in the teaching of 
children in the laboratory school, and to experiment in subject-matter 
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presentation. While many excellent instructors admit their inability 
to define professionalized subject matter, nevertheless, as a result 
of thoughtful experimentation and fruitful experience in the teaching 
of children, such instructors give special treatment to academic or 
technical subject matter that differentiates these materials rather 
markedly from the traditional courses in such fields. The best 
instructors afford prospective teachers new views of familiar mate- 
rial. Larger possibilities are revealed for the use of such material 
in the public schools, and the methodology which the trainee often 
unconsciously acquires is in the highest sense professional. These 
outcomes, which are inherent in the definition of professionalized 
subject matter, are now quite commonly attained in the best work 
of expert teachers. 

The arts and science subjects are, of course, standard content in 
most teacher-training institutions. The humanistic studies are uni- 
formly a required element in some degree in nearly all curricula. 
Such subjects are largely cultural in function, but since they are a 
part of the necessary equipment of a teacher they are also of pro- 
fessional value. The sciences are offered not only as elements in 
the prospective teacher’s general education but also as preparatory 
training for some of the vocations. The liberal arts and related 
offerings of many of the larger teachers colleges have become suffi- 
ciently adequate to result in the accreditment as standard 4-year 
colleges of a number of such institutions by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The so-called special subjects, such as public-school music, art, and 
physical education and health, have become almost as “ regular” as 
English or student teaching. These special or nonacademic sub- 
jects are usually required in most normal schools and teachers col- 
leges and in varying degrees in the colleges and universities. The 
present demand for teachers of such nonacademie work is illustrated 
in the field of health and physical education. An estimated number 
of 20,000 full-time teachers of the subject are employed in the schools 
of this country. 

The demand is growing rapidly for the establishment of new 
courses and curricula for the training of teachers of subnormal 
children. An estimated number of 1,000,000 subnormal children of 
grammar-school age, most of whom are educable, are becoming the 
increasing concern of public-school officials. More than one-third 
of the States have recognized in some way in school legislation the 
needs of these important groups of future citizens. School employ- 
ment officials, however, have been forced by the inadequate supply 
of trained teachers for exceptional children to draw almost entirely 
upon superior teachers whose chief qualifications are experience and 
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personality. A dozen or more institutions, such as Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the Training School at Vineland, N. J., 
now offer special work for teachers of subnormal or of superior 
children. 

The demands for teachers of vocational agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trades and industries, commercial work, and similar subjects 
have led to vigorous and sustained programs of teacher training in 
these fields during the past 10 years. The amount of financiai sup- 
port available is an important factor in curriculum development. 
Under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act Federal funds for 
the training of vocational teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
agricultural subjects and teachers of trade and industrial and home 
economics subjects, has made available for the current year a total 
of approximately $1,100,000, which is matched by State or local 
money. Many of the wealthy States, especially those in which 
agriculture is an important industry, have added very greatly to 
the Federal funds available for each State. 

Many of the existing trends in teacher training as a whole are 
reflected, of course, in the training of teachers of vocational subjects. 
The field is a virile and growing one, and constant and fruitful 
efforts are being made by leaders in vocational education to evaluate 
and redirect their programs. Among many items engaging current 
attention may be mentioned the expansion of teacher-training offer- 
ings in home economics; the formulation of clearer objectives for 
each type of training activity and training agency, following con- 
tinuous studies of the requirements of vocational teaching positions 
and the individual needs of trainees; the formulation of definite 
standards for each training agency; and increased provisions in the 
construction of curricula for the training of local leaders, such 
as supervisors and directors. 

Standards of admissions have been greatly strengthened in prac- 
tically all the State teacher-training institutions, and the laxity in 
some schools, which was a source of concern a few years ago, has 
been largely eliminated. The American Association of Teachers 
Colleges has set a minimum quantitative requirement for college 
entrance at 15 units of secondary-school work or the equivalent. 
Such work must be in secondary schools approved by the State 
department of public instruction, and of similarly approved quality 
and quantity, or must be evidenced by the results of examinations. 
The regulations governing the admission of special students cor- 
respond fairly closely to the regulations adopted by the liberal arts 
colleges. Instances of present practice in respect to the matter of 
admissions are shown in the Pennsylvania State normal schools for 
which students qualify for entrance only if graduates of 4-year high 
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schools approved by the State department of public instruction. 
Beginning in the fall of 1928, Michigan State normal schools will 
accept only graduates of high schools accredited by the University 
of Michigan. 

Criticism of the scholarship of young teachers by employers and 
complaint concerning subject-matter deficiencies of newly admitted 
high-school graduates have led to the adoption of several expedients 
to remedy these conditions. A few teachers colleges require the 
student to pass examinations in certain elementary school subjects 
before admission or before actual teaching is begun. The old type 
review courses for college credit have nearly all been discontinued. 
Various kinds of noncredit “ hospitalization ” or “ make-up ” courses 
are now offered. More attention has been directed to the needs of 
the high school in respect to its function as a preparatory agency 
for teacher-training institutions. About a dozen training institu- 
tions now cooperate with high schools in arranging secondary-school 
courses of study for students who plan eventually to enter the 
teachers colleges. 

In graduate work in education a new emphasis is seen in the 
recent modification of regulations in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and in Stanford University. The usual research work neces- 
sary for the completion of the dissertation is largely dispensed with, 
and the time thus saved is devoted to the mastery of academic, 
technical, or professional content. Perhaps 75 per cent of all grad- 
uate students who secure a doctor’s degree, other than in medicine, 
law, or theology, enter teaching, and research or the job is only a 
minor activity for most of them. More teachers are needed who are 
especially trained for work in the junior colleges, normal schools, 
and colleges. The new graduate programs of study which lead 
to a practitioner’s degree are designed to prepare such teachers. 

Of all the tendencies in curriculum revision and construction dur- 
ing the biennium perhaps the outstanding one is the displacement of 
the old method of constructing curricula on the basis of frequency 
of practice in the larger institutions and the adoption instead of more 
scientific methods of curriculum construction. Such scientific methods 
include the study of personal traits of the prospective teacher which 
are important as professional assets and the study of the specific 
activities which teachers undertake on the job. As a result of such 
studies, efforts are now made to improve the quality of instructional 
materials rather than merely to increase the quantity. Teacher 
trainers have been convinced that the two, three, and even four year 
curricula are not long enough. Now they are becoming convinced that 
such curricula are neither wide enough nor deep enough. They have 
come to an increasing recognition of the present limitations of the 
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training institutions in respect to the professional development of 
the trainee not only in sound scholarship of the right sort but also 
in appropriate emotionalized attitudes, professional ideals, and 
capacity for future growth. 

Sensing in somewhat uncertain fashion the needs which have long 
been pointed out by the public and by employers of teachers, in- 
stitutional officers have made many changes in methodology, in 
curriculum offerings, and in institutional activities, to the end that 
personality, managerial ability, character, attitudes, and a host of 
related traits might receive recognition in the training programs. 
The teaching of health and physical education and of art and music 
has been given attention. The offices of dean of men and of women 
have been established. Character education has been attempted. 
Extracurricular activities and offerings of many kinds have been 
fostered, but the objectives of all such activities and offerings have 
never been unified, nor, indeed, quite clear. 

The time now seems near when all these so-called extracurricular 
training activities and agencies may be definitely incorporated as 
integral and essential parts of a newer and broader curriculum. 
Sound scholarship of the right sort will always be the keystone uti- 
lized by curriculum builders. But in the whole arch many stones 
are needed. It is not impossible that many of these may yet be 
discovered to be the odd pieces which have been long relegated to 
the rubbish heap. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


The training school is theoretically considered the center around 
which the whole training program should revolve. It is the labora- 
tory schoo] work that chiefly characterizes teacher training. The 
minimum amount of student teaching accepted in the standards of 
the American Association of ‘Teachers Colleges is at present 90 clock 
hours. ‘The average teachers college actually requires a larger num- 
ber of hours. As a rule, four semester hours or six quarter hours of 
college credit are granted for 90 clock hours of work. The minimum 
required in the colleges and universities varies but is usually con- 
siderably less than in the teachers colleges. The amount is often 
determined by the minimum accepted for certification by the State 
departments. 

Some of the aims most commonly accepted at present for student 
teaching are: To enable the inexperienced teacher to feel at home in 
the classroom; to give individual assistance to each teacher in 
personal problems of classroom management and instruction; to 
develop favorable emotional and intellectual attitudes toward teach- 
ing and education as a whole; to secure a degree of control over the 
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simple techniques of instruction and pupil management; and to 
develop the capability for further growth. 

The training school building is an integral part of most of the 
normal school and teachers college plants. Considerable attention is 
devoted to the improvement of the plans for such buildings. The 
special needs of a training school building are legion in respect to 
practice rooms, model administrative offices, conference rooms, offices 
for training supervisors, and abundant facilities for special training 
programs. Slightly more than half of the State universities have 
their own training school buildings. Near-by high schools are often 
utilized instead and the public-school teachers are frequently 
empowered to act as training supervisors or demonstration teachers. 
Nearly all the teachers colleges have their own fully controlled train- 
ing facilities, slightly less than three-fourths have separate buildings, 
and about two-fifths have additional training facilities in the public 
schools. 

The consensus of opinion now is that an ideal situation provides 
for a campus school for the development, under constant supervision, 
of teaching skill. Public schools should also be utilized when pos- 
sible, for in them the trainees may best obtain exposure to typical 
school conditions, The training program, either in campus or in off- 
campus schools, usually functions much better when under the com- 
plete control of the training institution. Local conditions, of course. 
sometimes render this impossible. 

“ Apprentice ” teaching, that is, student teaching during which 
the trainee leaves the institution for a limited period and teaches 
or assists in teaching a regular class, apparently gains ground very 
slowly if at all, owing among other reasons, to the expense and diffi- 
culty of supervision. In some institutions, such as Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the work has been very highly developed and excellent re- 
sults are secured. 

In general, training-school curricula, for obvious reasons, follow 
in some degree the State courses of study. The improvement of 
such courses of study is within the province of the (raining school 
and is undertaken in some way in a growing number of up-to-date 
institutions. Between one-fifth and one-fourth of the teachers 
colleges make their own training-school courses of study. 

There is an increasing tendency to base instruction of trainees on 
actual analyses of their needs; one study, for instance, shows the 
difficulties reported by student teachers to be, in order of frequency: 
Devising and managing educational seat work, managing two or more 
sections of children simultaneously, teaching beginners, teaching 
children how to study, teaching phonies, teaching subject matter in 
the common branches, and pupil management. 
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In methodology, the training supervisors, while usually up to 
date, are moderately conservative. Only a few traces remain of 
the Herbartianism of a generation or so ago. More self-direction 
is permitted the trainee as well as the pupil. The desirability of 
controlled conditions in typical training exercises, however, remains 
unquestioned. 

The office of director or dean of training is now becoming common. 
A high type of professional worker is developing in this position, 
which, under the presidency, is one of the most important in the whole 
institution. A superior type of training supervisor is growing up 
who occupies a sort of intermediate level between the director of 
training and the regular demonstration teacher. An important 
function of the director of training may well be to develop and main- 
tain coordination of the instructional activities of the training super- 
visors and demonstration teachers with the instruction of the main 
institution. Such coordination is at present an outstanding need 
both in the academic program of instruction and in the laboratory- 
school training program. 

A number of small liberal-arts colleges and junior colleges are en- 
deavoring to realize their primary aim of offering liberal education 
and at the same time to train teachers. The necessity of establish- 
ing an expensive laboratory-training program is leading to difficulties 
in a number of these institutions as progressive State departments 
continue to set standards higher and higher. 

In general, most institutions are not wholly satisfied with their 
existing student teaching facilities. The training school typically 
does not afford anything like all the exercises desirable for the extra- 
ordinarily varied practical experiences necessary for the preparation 
of a well-trained teacher. The expense of maintaining special hous- 
ing facilities and a typical training staff of 10 or 12 members is 
quite large. Often the number of training-school pupils is inade- 
quate. The training staff is usually undertrained. Probably the 
chief directions of future progress will center about the raising of 
qualifications of the training-school staff, the provision of additional 
plant and facilities, and improvement of the materials and tech- 
niques of training discovered as a result of the rapidly increasing 
amount of research in the field. 


IMPROVEMENT OF FACULTY INSTRUCTION 


Great interest has been expressed during the biennium in the im- 
provement of the instruction offered by the teacher-training staff. 
The influence of example in teaching is particularly strong in in- 
stitutions which train teachers, and it is inconsistent to maintain 
expensive demonstration schools and at the same time permit slipshod 
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work among the regular instructors of the institutions. The chief 
means undertaken for the improvement of college and normal school 
instruction are: 

1. The requirement of greater scholastic training for instructors. 
The mere possession of the Ph. D. degree, however, offers no assurance 
that a specialist is a good classroom teacher. 

2. The requirement of more work in professional education, more 
especially in courses dealing with elementary teaching. The value of 
such work apparently depends somewhat upon the courses taken, upon 
their practical application, and upon the attitude of the individual 
instructor toward improvement. 

3. Increased requirements in teaching experience for staff members. 
The colleges and universities do not usually stress such requirements. 
Teachers of education in the normal schools and teachers colleges, 
especially the training supervisors, are usually expected to have 
public-school experience. 

4, Supervision of instruction. This has been undertaken in a few 
institutions, as, for example, in Colorado State Teachers College, at 
Greeley. It is difficult in most institutions to secure men with suitable 
personality traits and sufficient professional and general training to 
influence very much the general faculty body. Tradition is all 
against “supervision ” which involves routine inspections and auto- 
cratic demands from above. However, advances have been made in 
helping the younger or more inexperienced instructors, in some cases 
by direct supervisory assistance. Improvements in methods of con- 
structing tests and examinations and of the proper selection and 
presentation of subject matter are examples of the activities under- 
taken. 

5. Cooperative research projects undertaken by staff members on 
institutional problems. Very satisfactory results have been secured 
in a few institutions, such as the University of Minnesota. 

6. Curriculum revision. Duplications among courses and topics 
are reduced, better selections of materials are made, courses are better 
defined, and lines of curriculum expansion are determined. 

7. Specific recognition of superior teaching ability by increase of 
salary or by promotions. Little progress is noted in this apparently 
logical method of stimulating faculty advancement. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT 


There is a growing realization among teacher-training institutions 
that the complete cycle of institutional service to the individual and 
to the State is not rounded out when the student leaves the institution. 
Curricula are frequently differentiated with great minuteness; the 
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student is trained for'primary or intermediate work or for work in 
one or two academic subjects. Upon graduation, however, chance or 
fancy too often determines the kind of position secured. Some boards 
of education do not yet realize the desirability of specialized training 
for their teachers. A blanket normal school diploma or a degree in 
any field suffices. The tendency is for the teacher to take the first 
attractive position, as determined by salary, good location, or perhaps 
necessity, which is offered. When conditions are such that teachers 
secure positions unlike the ones for which they were prepared, the 
differentiated training program may be even less effective than an 
undifferentiated one. 

Definite organization of placement activities is highly desirable 
in any institution. Even a part-time placement officer must be given 
adequate facilities and time to do thorough work. At present, of the 
normal schools and State-supported universities and colleges which 
train teachers, approximately one-fifth make no definite provisions 
for placement service. Individual professors, the president, and 
various training officials assist the best students to any attractive 
positions that happen to be reported vacant. In about one-fifth of 
these publicly supported institutions, some official, such as the direc- 
tor of training or dean of education, assists part time in the 
placement of teachers. In these institutions there are no placement 
bureaus. In about three-fifths of all teacher-training institutions 
definitely organized placement bureaus function for the benefit of 
employers and prospective teachers. 

In all, the cost of placing a teacher ranges from $8 to $12 per 
registrant in the typical institutions. Most of the institutions charge 
the students no fees for placement service. Usually the superior 
teachers are given first chances at the best positions. Perhaps a third 
of the registrants, usually the less promising ones, are left to shift for 
themselves and quite often secure places for which they have had 
little specific preparation. 

There is at present no adequate recognition of the possibilities of 
making the placement function a decidedly professional one; the 
work is still too largely clerical. A scientific study of the actual 
needs of new teachers on the job should go hand in hand with the 
development of a thoroughgoing placement service. The specific 
weaknesses and needs of teachers in the field are too often inade- 
quately reported to the institution. The placement bureau could 
study its function as a connecting link between the instructors of the 
institution and the teachers of the State. As a result of such studies 
considerable improvement could be made in the nature of existing 
objectives of the placement bureau and ‘of the institution as a whole. 
Other studies could be made concerning such matters as the quali- 
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tative demands of the teacher market and concerning ways and means 
for improving the present irregular distribution of teachers over 
the district served by the institution. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


The training possessed by the average teacher is two years or more 
below the tentative standard set by most educators as a desirable 
minimum. Teachers with one or two years training must keep 
abreast of rising requirements from year to year. Improvement 
in educational methods and teaching techniques are constant. Even 
the teacher originally well trained, after three or four years ex- 
perience, tends, as his work becomes routinized, to reach a standstill 
in professional improvement. Teachers have subscribed to the belief 
that the best time to learn anything is the time when one needs or 
wishes to know it. Institutionalized training conducted intensively 
over a comparatively brief period is not enough. Hence a variety 
of agencies has arisen to care for the needs of an increasing num- 
ber of teachers who realize that professional education, as well 
as education in general, is a lifelong process. Class extension 
courses, correspondence courses, conferences of teachers, both grad- 
uate and undergraduate summer school work, short courses, and other 
’ professional education programs of training in service, have been 
soundly established as integral parts of fully developed institutional 
and State teacher-training programs. 

The State, county, or city usually sets up a program of super- 
vision which is really a form of teacher training, and which, of 
course, frequently includes service to the normal school graduate. 
Occasionally, the normal school or teachers college establishes a 
follow-up semisupervisory program for recent graduates. Examples 
of this service are found in the Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, in the Eastern State Teachers College of South Dakota, and 
elsewhere. Another plan of training in service which is found 
occasionally is that of local or regional conferences of young teachers 
as in the normal school at Westfield, Mass. Itinerant teacher train- 
ing is undertaken chiefly by colleges of agriculture. This service is 
designed primarily to help the recent graduate of the institution to 
put into practice what he has learned and otherwise to hasten his 
professional development. 

The extension of training into the period of employment is illus- 
trated at the State Teachers College at Buffalo, N. Y. The 
college has an agreement with near-by institutions which enables 
graduates of the institution to receive advanced college credit for 
probationary work in teaching centers in Buffalo. Strong advisory 
teachers are a necessary part of the plan. This program extends 
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over a period of three years, during which as many as 12 college 
credits may be secured. At the University of Cincinnati certain 
graduate students may secure credit for work toward the M. A. 
degree for successful teaching done under controlled conditions in 
the city schools. This work is carried on in connection with the 
students’ university work in education. 

An example of the possibilities of evening school work for teachers 
is shown at Seattle. More than 800 teachers and principals regis- 
tered during a recent session for credit in professional courses. City 
authorities suggest that such a number invites comparison with the 
enrollment of many fair-sized colleges. 

Almost without exception all the agencies and activities for train- 
ing in service have increased in both number and scope during the 
biennium. Above all, they have become largely professional in 
objective and method. 

The training institution which confines its activities to the campus 
alone is losing sight of one of the most significant tendencies of 
the decade in the whole matter of the professional education of 
teachers. It is passing by an excellent opening for future expansion 
of institutional service to the State. 


CONCLUSION 


Of the dozen or more tendencies in teacher training during the 
biennium which have been briefly outlined, which are most signifi- 
cant? All the trends mentioned are too closely related in cause and 
effect to evaluate as separate movements. Slight advancement in one 
phase of educational activity may be more significant than great 
advancement in another. In each tendency discussed, however, there 
are in varying degrees evidences of genuine progress. 

Teacher training and public-school education naturally share the 
same tendencies. Coincident with the growth of wealth the financial 
support of public education has more than doubled in a decade and 
the number of students in the schools has increased far more rapidly 
in proportion than the population of the country. This is evidence 
that the confidence of the general public in education has been main- 
tained and extended. The public, which pays the present annual 
bill of $2,000,000,000 for education, does so only because it is getting 
in the main the services it wishes; that is, not only the maintenance 
of the existing level of social intelligence, but also a satisfactory 
increment of the elements of civilization it prizes most. 

As never before, social leaders perceive that the continuation and 
advancement of an increasingly complex civilization are absolutely 
dependent upon the work of the teachers. They transmit the major 
portion of the social heritage from generation to generation replacing 
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the losses due to human disability and death. Society is not content 
to have novices and incompetents despoil the materials and break up 
the machinery of progress. 

In the last analysis, however, it is the margin of increase from 
generation to generation in the desirable elements of our social herit- 
age that alone justifies an increase in our immense program of public 
education. The enormously increased support, then, of society for 
public education and for teacher training is an outstanding tendency 
which has a twofold meaning; it is the recognition by society of 
value received, and it affords abundant proof of the fundamental 
faith of humanity in its own progressive evolution. Increased sup- 
port of education demands greater service in return by teachers and 
by teacher trainers. The increased standards of selection and of 
training for teachers, the increase in number of teacher-training 
agencies, and the improvement of their offerings are but the ways 
and means of justifying the support by society of the most out- 
standing agency of human progress—the public school. 

As to the immediate needs of the future, the necessity is clear for 
maintaining the necessary flexibility of organization and viewpoint 
among the training staffs which will assure the easy dissemination 
among them of the increasing flow of professional knowledge avail- 
able. The teacher trainer must depend in large part for his profes- 
sional advancement upon the discoveries of a great number of 
constructive educational and social agencies. But he himself has 
abundant opportunity for creative work of the highest order. This 
type of work is, in fact, his daily occupation. More scientific study 
of teacher training and the development of a larger supply and more 
vigorous type of educational leadership than at present exists in the 
field are, perhaps, the outstanding needs of the future. The further 
professional education and training of the teacher trainers them- 
selves, therefore, will afford an excellent index to future progress. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
PARENT EDUCATION 


By C. LOMBARD 


Assistant Specialist in Home Education, Office of Education 


CoNTENTS.—Governmental  activities—State activities—Private agencies promoting pro- 
grams of parent education—National Congress of Parents and Teachers—Organiza- 
tions in large cities—Periodicals for parents—International Federation of Home 
and School—Results of inquiry into world cooperation of home and school, by Mlle. 
Marie Butts. 

Significant progress has been made during the biennium 1926-1928 
in the parent education movement, which is one of the developing 
phases of adult education. This progress is due principally to the 
efforts of parents and their groups and to many national, State, and 
local public and private agencies. In several States, scattered and 
isolated efforts were brought together and, where previously projects 
were carried on ineffectively, good teamwork was paren with 
favorable results. 

GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


Distinct contributions to parent education have been made through 
the service of several governmental departments, such as the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau; the Department of Agriculture, 
Extension Service and Bureau of Home Economics; the Department 
of the Treasury, Public Health Service; and the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education. 

Under the designation of home education, the Bureau of Education 
of the Department of the Interior has conducted a project of parent 
education since 1913. During the past two years the activities of this 
service have been reorganized, and they now include the preparation 
of material for parent education; conducting studies in the progress 
of this phase of education and in other fields; rendering advisory 
service on the education of parents and the care and training of 
children; and preparing bulletins and pamphlets relating to these 
activities. 

In addition to studies already begun, the Bureau of Education 
has prepared and issued reading courses for parents and for boys 
and girls containing questions or suggestions and references. The 
program now under way includes the issuance monthly of circular 
letters on parent education, the completion of studies already begun, 
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and the preparation of reading courses on a wide variety of subjects. 
In connection with its home economies work a survey of the progress 
of child care and training in elementary, junior and senior high 
schools, and in higher educational institutions was issued by the 
Bureau of Education." 

During 1927, two other studies of similar nature were issued by 
agencies outside the Government, one of public-school courses on 
child care for girls, by the Merrill-Palmer School, and the other on 
child development and parental education in home economics, by 
the American Home Economics Association. 

Through its research activities and studies of conditions under 
which children live, and through its other activities, such as leaflets, 
folders, dodgers, bulletins, films, and reports, the Children’s Bureau 
has given aid to parents and others interested in infant and maternal 
welfare in recognizing and combating malnutrition, in preventing 
and correcting poor posture and developing good posture in children, 
and has assisted State and local agencies in the development of pro- 
grams of child care, especially of the delinquent and handicapped 
child. 

Of particular and immediate educational value to parents in rural 
districts are some of the contributions for the betterment of home 
conditions for the family which have been made by the Extension 
Service and the Bureau of Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. In addition to research work and cooperation with 
State agencies in many fields affecting the home, that department has 
made demonstrations of labor-saving devices for the conservation of 
the time and energy of the rural housewife; it has organized home 
projects for boys and girls; and it has issued bulletins and leaflets on 
planning and recording family expenditures, proper methods of 
preparing and cooking meats, and suggestions for designing and 
making children’s rompers and sun suits and dresses for little girls 
for all occasions. 

STATE ACTIVITIES 


In a few States, parent education has been incorporated into the 
public education program. In California, for instance, the State 
department of education and the State university at Berkeley have 
united in a state-wide program of parent education. This project 
includes a nursery school in the Institute of Child Welfare in Berke- 
ley in which children may be studied by laboratory methods; train- 
ing is given in the analysis of situations connected with problems 


1 Whitcomb, Emeline 8S. Typical Child Care and Parenthood Education in Home Eco- 
nomics Departments. Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office. (U. S. Bureau of 
Fducation. Bulletin, 1927, No. 17.) 
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of child life; parents of children attending the nursery school are 
provided with opportunities for consultation and with reliable in- 
formation; and study groups of parents are formed in cooperation 
with existing agencies such as parent-teacher associations, women’s 
clubs, and the American Association of University Women.? These 
organizations take the initial steps to form the groups but when they 
are organized they are conducted under State laws and by conform- 
ing to specified conditions they are entitled to support from public 
funds and become a part of the public-school system. It is reported 
that in connection with this work 164 discussion groups numbering 
approximately 5,000 persons were organized in 1927-28, 

In 1928 at Berkeley, the Institute of Child Welfare included in 
its research program such projects as the description and measure- 
ment of the development of children; factors influencing develop- 
ment, nutrition, nursery schools, and miscellaneous projects. 

The extension division of the University of California at Los 
Angeles conducted, in 1927, for members of parent-teacher associa- 
tions and others interested in child welfare, a group of courses which 
included the preschool child, constructive programs of home educa- 
tion, behavior of children, and household management. 

In the department of education of the summer sessions of 1928 
of the University of California at Los Angeles and Berkeley, courses 
were conducted for training leaders of parents’ groups and for par- 
ents on problems of child development. 

The California State Board of Health, in its bureau of child hy- 
giene furnishes outlines for mothers’ study clubs, issues leaflets, cir- 
culars, etc., on many phases of child life and thus supplements the 
work of the public agencies described above. 

Another excellent program for parental education varying some- 
what in its methods of procedure is conducted by the University 
of Minnesota in cooperation with related agencies. The Institute 
of Child Welfare, which conducts a nursery school for research pur- 
poses, carries on studies in child development, trains leaders in the 
field of child life, and disseminates scientific information through 
conferences with parents, publications, and extension service.* 

A free correspondence course for residents of Minnesota for which, 
during 1927, 3,900 individuals are reported to have enrolled, was 
conducted by the Institute of Child Welfare. To persons who re- 
side outside of Minnesota this course is offered at a nominal fee. 
Lessons include the following subjects: Importance of early growth, 


2'The Nursery School at the Institute of Child Welfare, Berkeley, Calif., University of 
California. Parents’ Bulletin No. 1, April, 1928. 10 pp. 

8 Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, Institute of Child Welfare. Announcement 
for the years 1926-1928. Minneapolis, Minn. Vol. XXX, No, 5, Jan, 24, 1927, 11 pp. 
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physical growth and development, diet and clothing, children’s 
diseases, mental growth of the child, learning, emotional habits. 
eating and sleeping habits, ete. 

Courses of six or more lessons on child care and training have been 
given through the Minnesota Agricultural College to study groups 
in some counties. Organizations having common aims and purposes 
in harmony with the college form study groups in cooperation with 
the college. During 1926-27 in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, 
two 8-credit extension courses were given in cooperation with the 
general extension division. 

Conferences on child health and parent education were organized 
through the cooperation of many local agencies in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in 1927 and 1928, and brought together specialists for the 
discussion of the child for the benefit of parents. It is reported that 
at St. Paul 300 fathers attended one session of the conference. 

The Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, established in 1917 
under public funds which were subsequently augmented by grants 
from a foundation, carries on its research studies not only in labora- 
tory preschool groups of the University of Towa but also in a chil- 
dren’s hospital, the university elementary school and high school, 
and in the homes of Iowa City. This station, which is reported to 
be the first of its kind in the United States, acts as a coordinating 
center for the child welfare research of the university. Fundamental 
problems on physical, mental, moral, and social development are 
studied and students are trained in the care of children. Confer- 
ences and institutes on child study are conducted for parents, teachers, 
and others whose interests are allied. 


PRIVATE AGENCIES PROMOTING PROGRAMS OF PARENT 
EDUCATION 


At Harrisburg, Pa., in 1928, a state-wide conference on parental 
education was held which was attended by 30 representatives from 
city school boards, university faculties, social work and adult educa- 
tion agencies, national and State organizations of parents and 
teachers. 

A committee of the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers was appointed to survey and report on all parent-education work 
carried on in Pennsylvania and to formulate concrete plans for using 
all educational and social agencies in the development of a State 
program of cooperation in this phase of education. This committee 
outlined a 4-year program in parenthood which has been published 
by the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers.* 


4 Education in Parenthood. Year I—The Home Background. Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 1928. 16 pp. 
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General specifications for the guidance of experts chosen to prepare 
the material for this project cover 31 topics, namely : 

Year I—The home background—(1) Some essentials in the 
home; (2) heredity; (3) environment; (4) the partners in parent- 
hood; (5) partnership adjustments; (6) home organization; (7) 
health; (8) the intellectual setting. 

Year Il—The preschool age—(1) Before birth; (2) infancy and 
_early years; (8) the nature and the instincts of the preschool child; 
(4) habits and what to do with them; (5) some more habits; (6) 
health—later and now; (7) play and playmates. 

Year IlI—The school child—(1) The elementary school years; 
(2) making the most of habits; (3) attitudes and aptitudes; (4) 
social development and adjustments; (5) recreation; (6) what your 
child reads; (7) succeeding in school; (8) when and how, for things 
your child should know. 

“ear IV—Adolescent youth—(1) The nature of adolescence; (2) 
the emotional background; (3) attitudes and habits; (4) social 
needs; (5) educational guidance; (6) vocational guidance; (7) 
recreation and health; (8) the intellectual and spiritual. 

The publication included thought-stimulating questions; questions 
suitable for a parent-teacher association meeting; reports of experi- 
ences and home projects; the use of the home as a laboratory for 
carrying out suggestions for procedures, observation, and the devel- 
opment of habits in parents and children; and annotated references. 

At Columbia University, New York, the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare Research of Teachers College, which is a center for research 
in child life and parent education, is used for the various research 
activities of Teachers College in problems of child development. 
This includes some of a nonacademic nature. Demonstrations and 
experiments are conducted by the institute which, in training leaders 
in the field of parental education and child development, makes 
use of the study groups organized by the Child Study Association 
of America as demonstration centers. 

Cooperating with other agencies, the findings of scientific research 
in child welfare are made public. The activities of. the institute, 
according to reports of the university, include: Intensive study of 
children in the nursery school or psychoeducational clinic, main- 
tained in connection with the institute for 16 children between 2 
and 4 years of age; problem children and the effect of their sur- 
roundings; a clinic for educational research; child care; the training 
of students in the technique of obtaining and compiling scientific 
data regarding children; a study of factors in the home that influence 
sleep; and the problems of child-caring institutions. 
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Under the direction of the home-study division of the department 
of university extension of Columbia University, in 1926, radio lec- 
tures (for parents) were broadcast once each week from October 
to June on the health of children of all ages. Outlines of the lec- 
tures were furnished in advance. The lectures covered: Factors 
preceding birth which influenced the health of the child, health of 
the infant, the runabout child, and the adolescent child. 

In 1927-28, the Washington (D. C.) Child Welfare Research Cen- 
ter was organized. The following eight local organizations, includ- 
ing three governmental agencies, are represented on the executive 
committee and consulting staff of this center: Bureau of Home 
Economics, Public Health Service, Bureau of Education, Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, National Research Council, George Washington 
University, and University of Maryland. <A director of research 
and four teachers constitute the staff of the center which has facili- 
ties for 25 children whose ages approximate 3 years. Contemplated 
in the plans of this center are classes and conferences for the parents 
of children enrolled, and observation and research in the development 
and growth of these young children. 

The educational program of the Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit, 
Mich., includes preparental and parental instruction. Three types 
of courses are given through individual instruction to: Parents of 
children attending the nursery school, parents of children brought 
for consultation, and outsiders seeking assistance from specialists. 
Group instruction is given to persons outside the nursery school 
through special lectures and organized courses. 

The course in parental education offered by Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, is designed especially to meet the needs 
of parents and others interested in the welfare of children. The 
problems of health, nutrition, housekeeping, art in the home, the 
psychology and education of the child in each period of its growth, 
family relations, parental education leadership, fathers’ problems, 
and parent-teacher work constitute the subjects treated in this course. 

Baylor University, Texas, the Universities of Georgia and of Cin- 
cinnati, and home economics departments in many schools and col- 
leges offer instruction of some type or other on child development 
and family life or on related subjects. 


FOUNDATION GRANTS ENCOURAGE PARENTAL EDUCATION 


In order to develop the field of research in child development and 
parent education, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial has ap- 
propriated funds, beginning in 1924, which make possible the devel- 
opment of centers for scientific research, national fellowships, activi- 
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ties in some phase of parent education in several private organiza- 
tions, and the research work conducted by the Committee on Child 
Development of the National Research Council. 

The purposes of this foundation in making various grants are 
specifically stated in reports to be “ for scientific research, the prep- 
aration of teaching materials, the training of leaders for child-study 
work, and practical organization of parent and teacher groups for 
the study of child life and child welfare.” 

Centers for research in child life and parental education are in 
operation under these grants at University of California, Teachers 
College of Columbia University, University of Iowa, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, Yale University, 
State College of Agriculture of University of Georgia, College of 
Home Economics of Cornell University, and State Department of 
Education of California, and elsewhere. 

This foundation has made it possible through grants for several 
organizations to extend their programs of service to parents. Among 
these are: American Association of University Women, American 
Home Economics Association, Child Study Association of America, 
Committee on Child Development of National Research Council, 
Cleveland Foundation, Child Welfare Research Center, Washington, 
D. C., and other agencies. 


CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


This organization, centered in New York City, arranges and con- 
ducts local and regional institutes, conferences, and training classes, 
and assists the Institute of Child Welfare of Columbia University in 
its demonstrations and experiments in child study and parental 
education. The formation and development of study groups is 
reported by this organization as its basic work. Fifty-four graduate 
students, eight of whom were fellowship students, are reported to 
have been registered for a course in parental education conducted 
jointly in 1926-27 by the Child Study Association of America and 
the Child Welfare Research Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. To provide for student practice in leadership 28 special 
groups were organized. These were connected with various organi- 
zations, such as parents’ associations, neighborhood houses and settle- 
ments, health and welfare centers, churches, and other groups. Ten 
other groups were organized among foreign-born women for student 
observation. 

Seventy-five qualified workers in parental education or relatc«l 
fields registered for the 10-day iustitute on parental education held in 
January, 1927, to bring together for critical examination and dis- 
cussion the contributions of modern science to this subject. 
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Twelve groups, conducted at the headquarters of the Child Study 
Association of America in New York City during 1927-28, having a 
total membership of 231 persons and under the leadership of ex- 
perienced staff members, discussed problems of childhood. More 
than 150 local child study groups, approximating 1,800 members, af- 
filiated with the organization. Lectures and conferences, varying 
from one to three days each, have been held for fathers and mothers. 
A 4-week training course for leaders in parental education was con- 
ducted in 1928 at the headquarters, in which eight students were en- 
rolled. Reports, pamphlets, lists of books for parents and for boys 
and girls, manuals for leaders, and Child Study, the official monthly 
organ of the association, constitute some of the publications of the 
organization. 

CHILD-GUIDANCE CLINICS 


Child-guidance clinics, developed under the Commonwealth Fund, 
have been considered community projects requiring in each center 
the cooperation of all local health, social, and educational agencies. 
Children from 3 to 17 years of age whose behavior showed undesir- 
able personality traits and habits, which, if not corrected early, might 
develop into delinquency in adult life, have been placed by parents, 
teachers, social and health agencies under the child-guidance clinies 
wherever they are established. Such community clinics have been 
established in Cleveland, Dallas, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Baltimore, Milwaukee, Pasadena, and Richmond, and some 
aid has been given to other cities having some, but not all, of the 
facilities for establishing such clinics. Variations exist in the or- 
ganization and methods of the clinics, 

It is reported that during the year 1927-28 the Commonwealth 
Fund granted $697,000 to develop child-guidance clinics, visiting 
teacher work in public schools, and other projects related to child 
welfare. 

Following a 3-year demonstration in the visiting teacher service, 
this work has been established in the public-school systems of 48 
communities in 32 different States. It is reported that 15,439 chil- 
dren have been aided in these centers. 

The establishment of an Institute of Child Guidance in New York 
City provides a fully equipped center for research and for practical 
demonstration for the problems of children and special training of 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers. Fellowship funds 
for students in this institute have been established by the Common- 
wealth Fund and are administered by the New York School of Social 
Work, Smith College School for Social Work, and the National 
Committee Yor Mental Hygiene. 
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The Commonwealth Fund has issued a pamphlet in which the 
clinics are discussed in relationship to various social factors.’ It 
also published in 1928 a study in parent-child relationships which 
contains valuable data for parents drawn from some of the typical 
experiences of fathers and mothers which have been gathered from 
records of the clinics.° 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


The American Home Economics Association has conducted for the 
past two years to aid teachers a project in child development and 
parental education, the program for which is in charge of a field 
worker who gives a service of consultation and makes studies and 
investigations. This project is associated with the teaching of home 
economics in schools and colleges. A survey has been made by this 
organization of the child-development work in day, part-time, and 
evening classes in public schools and the departments of colleges, 
and has been issued under the title of Child Development and 
Parental Education in Home Economics. This association admin- 
isters the funds granted by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
for the Washington (D. C.) Child Welfare Research Center. 
Through its monthly official organ, the Journal of Home Economics, 
articles on child development and parental education are published 
together with abstracts of the periodical literature of the field. 


STUDY GROUPS FOR COLLEGE-TRAINED WOMEN 


The American Association of University Women reports an in- 
tensive study during 1927-28 in preschool, elementary, and adolescent 
education, and has carried on a project of organizing study groups 
among college-trained women. It is reported that during 1927-28 
the mothers of young children and other adults interested in young 
children constituted the membership of 419 study groups which 
were organized under the direction of this association. In 23 cities 
branches of the American Association of University Women co- 
operated last year with the program of study. The quarterly jour- 
nal of this association contains a department on preschool, elemen- 
tary, and adolescent education. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PARENTAL EDUCATION 


Active leaders engaged in organized programs for parental educa- 
tion formed a national council for parental education in 1926 to pro- 


5 Truitt, Ralph P., and others. The Child Guidance Clinic and the Community. New 
York, The Commonwealth Fund, division of publications, 1928. 106 pp. 

®Sayles, Mary Buell. The Problem Child at Home, New York, The Commonwealth 
Fund, division of publications, 1928, 942 pp. 
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mote the development of leadership in this field; to act as a clearing 
house of information on the subject cf parental education and allied 
subjects; to disseminate information of the work being done; to study 
and evaluate methods, materials, and results in the field of parental 
education; to encourage the preparation of materials and to foster 
the development of parental education through existing agencies. 
The office of this organization is in New York City in charge of an 
executive secretary. A chairman of the council, consulting director, 
committee chairmen, and a governing board formulate and direct 
the policies of the council. 


OTHER AGENCIES 


Many organizations not already noted are making worthy con- 
tributions to the education of parents in mental and physical health 
and in allied subjects, including Russell Sage Foundation, American 
Child Health Association, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, American Social Hygiene Association, 
American Medical Association, and many other organizations. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Reports on the progress of parent-teacher associations in the 
United States set forth the numerical growth and the trends of 
these organizations from year to year since 1897, when the movement, 
to bring about cooperation between the home and school began.? 
Some of the outstanding features of the program of this organization 
are: The gradual molding of local units as integral parts of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers; the changing emphasis 
from money-raising activities to a program for the serious study of 
parent problems; the development of an educational program adapt- 
uble alike to rural or city conditions and to national, State, or local 
organizations; the establishment of cooperative relationships with 
agencies and organizations whose aims are allied; and the develop- 
ment of a suitable literature to meet the growing needs of organiza- 
tions and members. 

The numerical growth of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers during the biennium of 1926-1928 has reached the high 
level of 1,275,401 members, an increase of about 32 per cent during 


7Parent-Teacher Associations at Work. TDiennial survey of education, 1922-1924. 
Washington, D. €., Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1925. 
15 pp. (U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1925, No. 30.) Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, Biennial survey of education, 1924-1926. Washington, D. C., Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 1927, -28 pp. (U. 8S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin, 1927, No. 11.) 
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the past two years.’ The membership in Maine and in Utah is re- 
ported to have more than doubled during 1928. 

The parent-teacher movement depends for its normal growth upon 
the excellence of leadership and strict adherence to fundamental 
purposes and voluntary service of a high character. During the 
past two years increase in membership has been accelerated by mem- 
bership drives carried on by local associations in an attempt to attain 
standards of excellence established by the national organization, 


STANDARD AND SUPERIOR ASSOCIATIONS 


A standard association, as defined by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, is one in which there is a membership of 50 
per cent of the homes and teachers; an attendance annually of at 
least 60 per cent of the membership; active, working standing com- 
mittees, including hospitality, publicity, programs, and membership ; 
six regular meetings during the year; compliance with State by-laws 
regarding dues; a program planned in advance, based upon certain 
educational objectives; a local publicity chairman furnishing local 
papers regularly with the news of the organization; a program cele- 
brating the founding of the organization followed by a gift for 
State and national extension work; 10 per cent or more of families 
subscribing for the national and State official organs; no promotion 
of commercial undertakings or sectarian or political partisanship, 
and observance of parliamentary procedure in conducting meetings 
approved by State branch.’ 

To be classed as a “ superior association,” a local organization must 
not only fulfill the foregoing requirements but in addition must 
develop a membership of 75 per cent of the parents and teachers; 
and 15 per cent of the families in membership must be subscribers 
to the national official organ. The association must maintain, in 
accordance with national standards, one active preschool circle. 
In addition to the committees named for a standard association, it 
must have six additional standing committees with contacts estab- 
lished with corresponding committees of State organizations. It 
must give aid in organizing a new association or help one in need; 
it must send one delegate to the district or council meeting, and one 
delegate, with expenses paid, to the State convention. It must 
present or read short messages from national and State presidents 
at regular meetings. It is believed by leaders in this work that the 


5 Proceedings. Thirty-second annual meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, Apr. 30 to May 5, 1928. 
Growth of National Congress of Parents and Teachers, p. 354. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1928. 539 pp. 

® Handbook. National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Standards of Excellence for 
Parent-Teacher Associations. Washington, D. C., National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1928. Pp. 68-69, 
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maintenance of such standards ensures the strengthening and growth 
of these units. Directions for the work of membership committees 
have been outlined by the national organization.’ 


EXTENSION SERVICE FOR ORGANIZATIONS 


The great increase numerically of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers necessitated the establishment in 1927 of an 
extension division for research at the national headquarters in 
Washington to study intensively the needs of the field and to devise 
plans for meeting them. An extension secretary assembled, organ- 
ized, and evaluated bulletins, magazines, pamphlets, posters, and 
material on child welfare, of all descriptions; organized a pamphlet 
service and prepared or arranged sources of supply of visual aids 
to parent-teacher work, such as charts, maps, slides, etc., which are 
made available to organizations in membership with State and na- 
tional congress organizations. This division and the executive 
division are the units of service maintained at the headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENTS, BUREAUS, STANDING COMMITTEES 


Following a study of the departments, bureaus, and standing 
committees of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers during 
1927-28, a reorganization of the machinery of the organization was 
begun in the interest of efficiency. This resulted in the consolidation 
of some related activities, the discontinuance of some, and the real- 
location of others. There are now 5 committees at large; 6 bureaus 
and 33 committees allocated in departments, each of which is under 
the direction of a vice president. In the new alignment there are no 
committees under the department of organization and research. The 
committees are grouped under six departments as follows: Depart- 
ment of extension—parent-teacher courses and membership commit- 
tees; department of public welfare—citizenship, juvenile protection, 
legislation, library extension, motion pictures, recreation, and safety 
committees; department of education—art, music, drama and pag- 
eantry, humane education, kindergarten extension, school education, 
student loans and scholarships, and physical education committees ; 
department of home service-—children’s reading, home economics, 
home education, standards of literature, social standards, thrift, and 
spiritual training; department of health—physical hygiene, mental 
hygiene, social hygiene, and the summer round-up of children; com- 
mittees at large—child welfare magazine, endowment fund, budget, 
extension among colored people, and founder’s day committees. 


1° Handbook. National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Washington, D. C., National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1928, 10% pp. 
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Work of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers is carried 
on by the officers and the committees, bureaus, and committees at 
large. The operation of this machinery for child welfare has been 
previously described in a bulletin of the Bureau of Education." 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS AND PUBLICITY 


The maintenance by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers of a publicity bureau with an active manager capable of 
conducting not only practical press service necessary to educate the 
public on the important phases of the movement and its progress 
but also of training novices in publicity work, has been an important 
factor in the development of the parent-teacher movement. A 
country-wide correspondence course in publicity was carried on in 
1927-28, and demonstrations, experiments, and institutes were among 
the activities reported. In consequence, publicity budgets were insti- 
tuted in 19 State organizations; many State organizations send their 
chairmen of publicity to conventions; and parent-teacher news is 
constantly interchanged through local, State, and national agencies. 
A compilation of plans, methods, and results of publicity work for 
five years was issued to guide State and local workers in interpreting 
to the public the meaning of the parent-teacher movement.’* 


SUMMER ROUND-UP OF CHILDREN 


During the past two years the summer round-up of children, a 
nation-wide activity of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, begun in 1925, to insure the entrance into school of children 
free from remediable physical defects, has reached new levels. The 
project was initiated and developed under the direction of Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, president, 1923-1928. The main objectives are to give children 
a better start in life, to reduce the number of children whose work 
may be retarded by physical handicaps, and to reduce the number 
who fail to pass into the second grade because of physical handicaps. 

Examinations, recommendations, and the correction of defects 
must necessarily be made by experts, but the decision as to whether 
the examination shall be made and whether the defects discovered 
shall be corrected rests with parents. Such a campaign, properly 
conducted, carries with it an educational value for parents and 
teachers. Reports indicate that during 1927-28 a total of 2,120 
groups in local communities in 44 States participated in this cam- 
paign. ‘This was an increase of nearly 40 per cent over the groups 


1 Reeve, Margaretta W., and Lombard, Ellen C. The Parent-Teacher Associations, 
1924-1926. Washington, D, C., Government Printing Office, 1927, 28 pp. (U.S. Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin, 1927, No, 11.) 

% Kohn, Laura Underhill. A Publicity Primer, Washington, Db. C., National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 1027. 
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registered in 1927 and in the number which carried through the 
campaign requirements. In Flint, Mich., for example, a local par- 
ent-teacher association is connected with every school and a summer 
round-up is carried on in every association. Cooperation with exist- 
ing agencies is advocated rather than to set up new machinery for 
this project. In practice this has resulted in the welding together of 
national, State, and local public and private organizations and insti- 
tutions capable of making suitable contributions to this campaign. 

In connection with this campaign free medical and dental serv- 
ice is provided for children of indigent families. This is arranged 
by a committee which cooperates unostentatiously with social 
agencies prepared to take care of such matters. 

Several States, including California, have found it difficult, for 
one reason or another, to adapt the summer round-up plans of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers to their particular sit- 
uations. California, has, however, carried on an excellent state- 
wide child health program for several years. 

Registrations for the 1928-29 campaign before July, 1928, are 
reported to have been made by 2,452 parent-teacher associations. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has adopted the 
summer round-up of children as a permanent activity of the organi- 
zation, functioning under its department of health. Among the or- 
ganizations cooperating actively in this project are the Children’s 
Gureau, Bureau of Education, American Child Health Association, 
American Medica] Association, State departments of education and 
health, and a Jong list of experts in health, education, and allied 
eubjecte. 


COURSES IN PARENT-TRACHER WORK 


One of the handicaps of the parent-teacher movement has been the 
Jack of trained, experienced leaders. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has initiated a constructive program in order 
to overcome this handicap. Through courses, institutes, schools of 
instruction, conferences and classes in parent-teacher work, leaders 
are trained in the technic of the work by regularly appointed officers, 
field workers, or secretaries of the national organization. Qualified 
instructors are provided for credit courses in colleges and universities. 
‘Two courses are given at the summer school of Columbia University 
by the executive secretary of the organization, Among the 86 stu- 
dents enrolled in 1927 in this course were superintendents, super- 
visors, college teachers, deans, supervising principals, high and grade 
echool teachers, some of whom were working for master’s or doctors 
degrees. A course in parent-teacher work for training normal school, 
eollege, aid university teachers was instituted in 1926 at Columbia 
under the same instructor, 
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Credit courses in the technic of organization, development, and 
conduct of parent-teacher associations and of program making 
are reported in 1927-28 to have been given in at least 16 States. 
They are usually offered in summer sessions by universities, 
colleges, and normal schools. Schedules have been issued an- 
nouncing either credit or noncredit courses of varying length to 
be given in 1928-29 at the following institutions: Alabama College; 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Northern Arizona State Teachers 
College; Arkansas State Teachers College; San Diego (Calif.) State 
Teachers College; Adams State Normal School, Alamosa, Colo.; 
University of Delaware; University of Florida; University of 
Georgia; University of Hawaii; University of Idaho; Illinois State 
Normal University; Indiana University; Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege; Central Michigan Normal School; Northern State Teachers 
College, Marquette, Mich.; Michigan State Normal College; Uni- 
versity of Mississippi; Columbia University, New York; North Caro- 
lina College for Women; University of North Carolina; North 
Dakota State Teachers College; Wittenberg College, Springtield, 
Ohio; Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; Ohio Northern University; 
Cleveland (Ohio) College; University of Pittsburgh; Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C.; University of Tennessee; Tennessee State 
Teachers Colleges; Denton (Tex.) State Teachers College; Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 


RURAL DEMONSTRATIONS UN PAREN ORGANLTZATION 


The 5-year rural demonstration in parent-teacher organization in 
North Dakota which was inaugurated in 1924 at the request of the 
State superintendent of public instruction has been directed and 
financed for three years by the National Congress of Parents and 
‘Teachers. This demonstration was suspended at the end of the third 
year in order to give the organizations time to coordinate their ef- 
forts within the State. That conditions existed requiring special 
adjustment is evidenced in the report of the State president for 
1927-28 in which it is stated that most of the local organizations are 
in connection with t-room rural schools where it is difficult to make 
contacts with other organizations. ‘Thirty county councils of parent- 
teacher associations were organized during the year L92T-28 to give 
inspiration and to close up the gaps between the local and the State 
organization, The North Dakota organization reports that during 
the biennium 126-1928 the membership increased from S8.oo2 to 

The National Congress of Parents and ‘eachers transferred its 
rural demonstration work in the organization of parent-teacher as- 
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sociations from North Dakota for the time being to Nebraska late in 
1926. The objective for the first year was to organize parent- 
teacher associations in 10 per cent of the schools in counties partici- 
pating by September, 1928. It is reported that 47 county superin- 
tendents of schools requested assistance in their respective counties. 
Four field organizers of the national organization worked in the 
State strengthening weak parent-teacher associations, organizing new 
associations, addressing teachers’ institutes, and training leaders. 
Two hundred and one associations were organized under this demon- 
stration during 1927-28. 

A bulletin entitled “ Program Discussion Material for Nebraska 
Rural Parent-Teacher Associations,” prepared by the director of 
rural education in the State department of education, and issued by 
the department in 1927, provided basic material for meetings of 
rural associations. County superintendents report a better spirit of 
cooperation between parents and teachers, greater interest in the 
schools, better community spirit, and incretse in the number of 
organizations, 

PROGRAMS FOR RURAL GROUPS 


The development of parent-teacher associations in rural sections 
has been a slow and difficult problem. The demonstrations in rural 
communities in Delaware, North Dakota, and Nebraska indicate 
what progress may be expected when leaders are trained to organize 
and when suitable programs are available for rural groups. 

Under the guidance of a specialist in rural life of the bureau of 
rural life of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, a com- 
mittee was constituted of 100 men and women nationally known for 
their contribution to the progress of the farm, the rural home, the 
rural school, and rural community life. 

Three conferences were held by this committee during 1927 and 
1928, the first two in Washington, D. C., and the third in Cleveland, 
Ohio. At the first conference January 6, 1927, the objective of the 
committee’s work was determined: “'To consider the environment 
of the rural ohild in relation to the seven objectives in education 
adopted by the congress as its general program.” At this confer- 
ence seven subcommittees were organized and assignments were 
made for the work of the committees. 

The purpose of the rural life bureau is: To place general informa- 
tion at the service of the States regarding those rural life interests 
which require special research or national action and to prepare 
practical plans and programs which may be adapted to the needs 
of the individual rural community. 
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Special chairmen who were experts in their fields were chosen to 
work with selected groups of committee members in preparing source 
material based upon the seven cardinal objectives of education which 
have been adopted as the program of the national organization.'* 

In building the program for rural parent-teacher associations a 
conference was held in Washington, D. C., at the Bureau of Eduea- 
tion, September 26 and 27, 1927." The objective of this conference 
was to develop for the programs of rural parent-teacher units such 
materials as might be useful in carrying forward their work success- 
fully. Participants in this conference were representatives of the 
Bureau of Education, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Department of Agriculture, Children’s Bureau, Public Health 
Service, American Home Economics Association, National Edu- 
cation Association, American Civic Association, National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, Better Homes in America, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, 
and officers and workers of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Organized into seven groups, each group considered one 
of the following objectives of education: Sound health, worthy home 
membership, vocational effectiveness, mastery of tools, technics and 
spirit of learning, wise use of leisure, useful citizenship, ethical 
character. The following four questions were discussed: (1) What 
are the problems which relate to the topic of your committee? (2) 
What is the solution with reference to these particular problems? 
(3) What can be done by this organization toward the solution of 
these problems? (4) What agencies, methods, and plans may be 
worked out ? 

The Challenge of Rural Youth to the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers was the theme of the third conference held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 27-28, 1928, by the rural life bureau.‘ 

Twenty-one States were represented at this conference. The 
report brings out: The desirability of helping the rural population 
to see the possibilities for satisfactions in rural life; that rural 
schools offer advantages which are not fully realized by educators; 
that right conditions in the home, in the school, and in the com- 
munity are necessary to the proper development of children; and 
that in order to do constructive work parent-teacher associations 
should cooperate with all existing agencies engaged in work for the 
welfare of children in rural districts. 


“Rural Life Bureau, National Congress of Parents. Source material for the use of 
rural parent-teacher association units. 1927. 46 pp. 

“National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Conference on rural life, September 
25-26, 1927. Washington, D. C., 1927. 20 pp. 

“ Proceedings. Thirty-second annual meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, Apr. 30-May 5, 1928. 
Conference of rural bureau, pp, 500-530. Washington, D. C., National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1928, 
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PARENT EDUCATION—HOME EDUCATION 


The bureau of parent education, formerly called the bureau of 
child development, which had functioned since 1925 under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Bird T. Baldwin until his death, was placed in 1928 
under the direction of Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey. In this bureau the 
activities relating to study groups, study courses, and adolescence 
lave been allocated. A course for study entitled “The Young 
Child,” *° outlines for individual or group study, published monthly 
in the official organ of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; the courses of the United States Bureau of Education; 
Six Programs by Garry Cleveland Myers; and Study Outlines 
issued by the American Association of University Women are 
reported to have been used by many study groups. Topics of inter- 
est to the members are selected by other groups and the discussion 
and lecture methods are used generally. 

Approximately 400 study circles for parents were reported in 
1927-28 by one-third of the State organizations of parent-teacher 
associations. California with 185 groups ranks first in number and 
Illinois second with 100 groups. 

According to the report of a conference on parental education 
held in connection with the annual convention of the national con- 
gress at Cleveland, May 3, 1928, four conclusions were reached, 
namely: That this organization should use books with outlines as 
the basis of study; that the books selected should contain discussions 
of the needs of children at different periods; that the materials 
should be fitted to the needs of the average parent; and that a series 
of graded programs be prepared. 

The home education committee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is another agency which conducts a program 
for the education of parents and others in the home. It encourages 
reading habits by furnishing reading courses and by promoting the 
organization of reading circles and the development of library 
facilities to meet the needs of this work. In 1927-28 this committee 
worked through 80 State and local home education committees. 
The materials recommended for the work are the leaflets of the con- 
vress, the reading courses and circular letters of the United States 
jureau of Education, the reading courses of the American Library 
Association, and courses of extension divisions of universities. 

Four organizations sent representatives to a meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee on Home Education called by the United States 
Commissioner of Education at Washington, D. C., April 6, 1928, at 


Baldwin, Dr. T. The Young Child. Chicago, IL, American Library Assoctation, 
1928. 34 pp. 
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which the following program, subsequently adopted by the respective 
organizations represented, was recommended : 


1. The Bureau of Education will prepare graded, annotated reading courses 
on general and special subjects, as may be warranted by public demand. 
These courses will be prepared in printed form and distributed free of charge. 
The bureau will also undertake to give wide publicity to the project of home 
reading and study courses. 

2. The American Library Association will (@) continue the preparation and 
publication of its Reading With a Purpose series; and (b) use its good offices 
in urging upon local libraries, State libraries, and library commissions the 
* desirability and importance of cooperating in making available to readers 
the books required for the successful pursuit of these courses. 

3. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers will actively promote the 
use of the reading courses prepared by the Bureau of Education, the American 
Library Association, and the respective university extension divisions, and the 
formation of reading and study groups for the further use of these courses. 
The congress will also devise plans for making available in interested com- 
munities the books required for these courses, 

4, The National University Extension Association will adopt and promulgate 
as part of the extension program the reading courses issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education, the American Library Association, and the 
respective extension divisions. Each extension division subscribing to this 
program will issue on its own behalf a certificate of achievement to those 
persons who complete courses to the satisfaction of the issuing institution. 
For the service of reading papers and issuing the certificate a reasonable fee 
may be charged. For the present it is recommended that this fee be $1. 
It is also recommended that each extension division consider the advisability 
of popularizing these reading courses and other means of adult education 
through State committees, congresses, Conferences, institutes. and other forms 
of cooperative endeavor. 


This program has been adopted in extension divisions of 16 State 
universities, and by the university extension division of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education, Other States are considering 
the advisability of including it as a part of the extension education 
work. 

Tn California, during 1927-28, in addition to the reading and study 
circle work carried on as a part of the State and local organizations 
of parents and teachers, there were 164 parental education groups 
with an enrollment of 5,000 parents organized as a part of the adult 
education program under paid leaders. ‘This state-wide project 
has the active support of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


LITERATURE ON PARENT TEACHER MOVEMENT 


Literature on this movement has generally been contined to leaf- 
lets and bulletins issued by State and national organizations, by 
State departments of education, by extension divisions of wniversi- 
ties, or by the United States Bureau of Education, 
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The educational significance and underlying principles of the 
movement for the cooperation of home, school, and community, and 
the part the parent-teacher association may take in the development 
of child life have been set forth in Parents and Teachers, a textbook 
which has been issued under the auspices of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers."? 

School Life, the official periodical of the United States Bureau of 
Education, carries frequent articles on this movement, and the Jour- 
nal of Education, of the National Education Association, and bulle- 
tins of the State teachers associations in many States give space in 
their columns to further the work. 

In a recent study of the parent-teacher organization, the activities 
of 800 local organizations in 9 States were listed, analyzed, and 
classified. These States were: California, Iowa, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, and Virginia. 
Three major problems were stated as objectives of the study: (1) 
To discover what activities parent-teacher associations usually engage 
in; (2) to consider what place, if any, such an organization should 
have in our educational program; and (3) to undertake an evalua- 
tion of present activities to see in what ways, if any, redirection of 
energy should take place.'® 


ORGANIZATIONS IN LARGE CITIES 


Parents’ Educational Bureau.—The work of the Parents’ Educa- 
tional Bureau of Portland, Oreg., an organization whose funds are 
derived from popular subscription to the community chest, is carried 
on by the volunteer service of the members of the Oregon Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, local physicians, and nurses. 

Parents whose children register with the bureau are eligible to 
attend the lectures and discussions on practical problems of child- 
hood which were announced in 1927. ‘The bureau is intended for 
clinical work with children residing in the city between the ages of 
2 and 7 years and of any age up to 7 years outside of the city limits. 


PARENTS’ COUNCIL OF PHILADELPHIA 


During 1927-28 the Parents’ Council of Philadelphia had a mem- 
bership of 913 fathers and mothers in 47 child-study groups which 
met weekly or semimonthly. The council maintains for its groups 
a ‘reference and loan library, a bookshop which supplies books for 


1% Mason, Martha Sprague, editor. Parents and Teachers. A survey of organized coop- 
eration of home, school, and community. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1928. 317 pp. 

4 Butterworth, Julian E, The Parent-Teacher Association and Its Work. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1928, 149 pp. 
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parents which are not easily found in bookstores, a bibliography 
serviae, and a speakers’ bureau. Publicity has been issued through 
the official organ, Parents’ Council Pilot. Parenthood education for 
families in the community who desire it is stated as the objective 
of this organization. 

The parents’ council furnishes leadership for child-study groups 
but takes no responsibility for the organization, administration, or 
housing of the groups which have been formed by parent-teacher 
associations, clubs, churches, or other community groups. 

The program for a course of lecture-conference on personality 
growth in children was prepared in cooperation with the Philadel- 
phia Child Guidance Clinic in 1928. Leaders in education, psychol- 
ogy, and psychiatry open the discussions which follow the lectures, 
and members of the group participate. 

A monthly bulletin has been issued in mimeographed form as a 
part of the service of this council. 


THE UNITED PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS OF GREATER NEW YORK SCHOOLS 
(INC. ) 


A series of programs on trends in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation were prepared by a committee of the United Parents’ Asso- 
ciations for its meetings in 1927-28. The topics for the pro- 
gram, selected because of their importance in the life of the average 
child, dealt with what the school is doing for the individual child; 
the changes in present-day living; education 24 hours a day; progres- 
sive movements in education, ete. The speakers’ bureau furnished 
speakers for all topics listed in the program, and, when necessary, 
speakers in foreign languages were supplied. 

In 1928 the United Parents’ Associations sponsored a parents’ 
exposition primarily for parents. This project had the cooperation 
of all local agencies of child welfare. It was reported that 93 
outstanding authorities worked on the various committees which 
arranged the program. 

The fundamental purpose for which this organization was estab- 
lished is to awaken and instruct parents as to the importance of im- 
proved school conditions, adequate instruction, teachers of the high- 
est type, and other equally important topics. 

The organization is serving its member associations by providing a 
field service on organization problems; helping committee chairmen 
plan programs; publishing The School Parent, the official organ, 
weekly, except in July and August; giving radio talks; acting as a 
clearing house; conducting studies on problems affecting the schools, 
and recommending united action on them. 
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PERIODICALS FOR PARENTS 


The following is an incomplete list of periodicals, some of which 
are official organs of organizations, which contain popular or tech- 
nical contributions of educational value for the use of parents or 
others interested in child life: American Child; American Child- 
hood ; Babyhood; Childhood Education ; Children, the Parents’ Mag- 
azine; Child Welfare Magazine; Child Study; Hygeia; Journal of 
the American Association of University Women; Journal of Home 
Economics; Mother and Child; Progressive Education; and School 
Life. There are many more publications which, from time to time, 
furnish excellent material for parent education; among these are the 
popular women’s journals. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL 


A federation of the forces engaged in child welfare throughout 
the world was organized into an International Federation of Home 
and School at the meeting of the World Federation of Education 
Associations in Toronto, Canada, in 1927, and headquarters were 
established at Northwest School, 1421 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The organizations represented at this meeting were the Canadian 
National Federation of Home and School; the National Mothers 
Congress of Japan; the Union International de Secours aux En- 
fants, Switzerland; Parents’ National Educational Union, Ireland; 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, United States; Austro- 
American Institute of Education, Austria; Ligue de V’Education 
Familiale, Belgium; National Ministry of Education, China; De- 
partment of Education, Cuba; People’s College, Denmark; New 
Education Fellowship, England; Junior Red Cross, France; Prus- 
sian Landtag, Germany; Department of Education, Hawaii; Hindu- 
stan Association of American and Gawalior College, India; Japanese 
Education Association, Japan; Department of Education, Mexico, 

The objective of this organization is to bring together the forces 
which are working “in home, school, and community, whether for 
the purpose of training parents, teachers, or children, for the im- 
provement of the conditions under which boys and girls of all ages 
Jive and work and play.” The program for the two years 1927-1929 
includes: Acting as a clearing house of information on matters con- 
cerned with the fundamental purposes; publishing an international 
news Jetter; conducting a biennial conference coincident: with the 
meeting of the World Federation of Education Associations; and 
promoting the organization of national groups. 
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Rescuuts or Inquiry Worip Cooreration OF Home aNp Scuoon 


By Mite. Butrs 


General Scerctary International Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switzerland; Chairman, 
Committee on Education, International Federation of Ilome and School 


In a message to all countries the president of the International 
Federation of Home and School says: 

We fully understand that each nation must have its own special program. 
We, in the United States, do not claim that our plan of parent-teacher associa- 
tions is a perfect one, but we know by experience that it succeeds with a great 
variety of nationalities. We have in our National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers groups speaking German, Spanish, Japanese, Russian, etc. We have 
developed here organizations which are not purely Anglo-Saxon but which 
may be adapted to the varied viewpoints of people of all nationalities, 

With the desire of making an inquiry into the methods employed 
in other countries to bring together the school and the home, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent out by the International Bureau of E.lucation, 
Geneva, Switzerland, for the International Federation of Home and 
School. About 50 replies from departments of public instruction 
and principals of public and private schools were received. Mem- 
bers and correspondents in more than 50 countries were then asked 
to send information, and 77 replies came from 32 countries. 

In proceeding to make the abstract of the returns, a distinction 
was made between the official organizations prescribed by law, and 
the private undertakings. It is important to note that the govern- 
ments of various countries, far from being indifferent to the move- 
ments to bring school and home together have, far more often than 
is generally believed, made serious etforts to establish conditions of 
good understanding between the home and the school. 

Parents’ councils are created by law in several countries, especially 
those in which German is the language, such as Germany, the terri- 
tory of the Saare, the Free City of Danzig, and Austria. These 
councils (Elternbeiriite), at whose meetings the teaching body is in- 
vited to be present, permit parents to express their desires as to the 
education of their children with a view to the establishment of un- 
derstanding and cooperation between home and school. In Ger- 
many large groups are formed for the support of a special type of 
school to which they may be attached—for example, the Free Na- 
tional Association of Parents of the German Eligh Schools, and the 
National Parents’ Club of the German Intermediate Schools, ete. 

Here are a few details in regard to the parents’ councils of Sax- 
ony. At the beginning of each school year, the parents may, if they 
so desire, elect a council of parents to which fathers and mothers 
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whose children attend the school are eligible. Generally, in Saxony, 
these councils are divided into two sections—the clerical group and 
the lay group. These councils try to develop a sense of parental re- 
sponsibility to work with the teachers for the success of the school 
activities, but they have no authority to interfere with school offi- 
cials, the teaching force, or the individual teacher. The school-di- 
recting committee, established in Saxony more than a half century 
ago, exercises the right of control over the teachers. Teachers and 
oflicial authorities are represented on it. 

In Hamburg the Council of Parents names the head master. 
Moreover, the school council is composed of an equal number of par- 
ents and teachers, and each school has its parents’ publications. 

In Danzig the faculty of the primary schools is elected by the 
school deputies who are named by the citizens and is composed as 
follows: One-third, residents of the school district; one-third, teach- 
ers; and one-third, members of the senate. These deputies seek to 
establish a close contact and collaboration between the home and 
school. Formerly this activity was impeded by political considera- 
tions, but politics has passed into the background and, it is reported, 
it is necessary to guard against its reappearance. 

In Austria the Parents’ Council, comprising one-third teachers and 
two-thirds parents, with the addition of the president of the city 
school board, the district. school inspector, the school physician, etc., 
is chosen by the members of the Parents’ Association. Since the 
World War these associations have developed rapidly in Austria. 
They are to be found in all primary (elementary) schools of Vienna 
and of the Province, where the majority of the inhabitants are re- 
ported to be social democrats. They have to be recognized by law 
and the decree of August 4, 1922, insists upon their obligation to 
establish a close collaboration of home and school. 

Their activities are especially practical in nature. They furnish 
funds by the organization of school festivals, excursions, gymnastic 
lessons, reading rooms, for the purchase of musical instruments, ma- 
terial for manual training, etc. The cost of country vacations for 
delicate children has been met, but they can not officially organize 
child protective activities. They have no right of supervision over 
the teachers, and they must keep out of politics. 

Poland has in certain Provinces official councils of parents, and 
in Holland and in Belgium receptions and meetings are prescribed 
by law, but this does not mean that they are actually organized 
everywhere. 

It is in Rumania that the Government and the teachers have 
apparently profited most by the aid of the parents. Each school has 
its committee, instituted under a law of 1919, and composed of 
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parents, teachers, local authorities, former pupils, and other inter- 
ested persons. These committees work for the benefit of the schools 
along the following lines: The construction or repair of school build- 
ings; planting of gardens; promoting school museums, art classes, 
libraries; organization of conferences, festivals, courses, vacation 
colonies, open-air schools; aid for needy pupils, etc. It is due to the 
support of the parents that after the war it was possible to recon- 
struct the schools and that they are now functioning satisfactorily. 

In some countries there are parents’ associations in addition to the 
parents’ councils. They are to be found, as previously mentioned, 
in Austria; in Bulgaria they are organized in all the secondary 
schools of the capital. They are also to be found in Australia, where 
they are called “ Parents and Citizens Associations”; they correspond 
to the parent-teacher associations of the United States. Their by- 
laws must be approved by the Minister of Public Instruction. They 
have no teaching jurisdiction and must not interfere in matters of 
instruction, but their object is to defend the interests of the school 
and to sustain the teaching body in its relations with the public. 
They endeavor to promote regular school attendance, give aid to the 
teachers, and supply funds for the improvement of the schools (play- 
grounds, books, pianos, etc.). In Western Australia, the parents’ 
associations appoint the school board and are united in a federation 
called the “ Federation of the Parents and Citizens Associations,” 
which publishes a monthly journal. In Victoria the school commit- 
tees, appointed by the parents and the parents’ association, play the 
same role as the parents’ and citizens’ associations in the other 
Provinces."® 

It is quite evident that in many countries parents, if they are not 
organized into councils or associations, are officially represented on 
school committees, educational commissions, and others of the kind. 
This is pointed out in replies from Belgium, Scotland, Estonia, 
Norway, Switzerland, and India. As an example of what is done, in 
the community of St. Gilles, Belgium, the members of the school 
committee are: The fathers and mothers of the children attending 
community schools; delegates from clubs of various ‘activities; post- 
school and outside of school fathers and mothers in their turn. The 
fathers and mothers are appointed by the parents of the pupils, 
gathered in an assembly, which is presided over by the Provost of 
Public Instruction. At these assemblies, or parents’ meetings, the 
representative of the department of public instruction makes an ad- 
(ress on the organization and plan of the teaching in the community 


Tt should not be inferred that the Australian school boards and school committees 
have the same functions as our agencies which bear those titles. In Australia teachers 
are appointed and assigned and schools are maintatned by the central governfient of each 
State.—Lditor. 
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schools and discusses with the parents the best methods of preparing 
their children for life. 

In the elementary schools of Estonia, the parents and teachers meet 
at least three times a year to discuss educational and pedagogical 
questions. Their wishes are then submitted to the educational council 
and to the Kuratorium. The Kuratorium, composed of one-third 
teachers, one-third school authorities, and one-third parents, concerns 
itself with financial questions and with school attendance. 

For purposes of home education there is in England the Parents’ 
National Educational Union which was founded 30 years ago, well 
known for its special methods of home education and for organizing 
the Parents’ Union School. Its official journal is the Parents’ Review. 

In Switzerland the canton of Schaffhausen has a Cantonal Society 
of Instruction which deals with educational questions and to which 
belong people of all classes and of all political parties. And at Sole- 
ure a decree of May 26, 1877, instituted in each of the 10 districts of 
the canton, an educational association recruited from the school com- 
mission (teachers and friends of the school) of the district. 

There is a project under French law which aims to create school 
councils, whose members are reported to be the mayor of a commu- 
nity, the head masters and mistresses of the school, with an equal 
number of municipal councilors, fathers and mothers of the pupils, 
and teachers. These councils are intended primarily to take care 
of the material interests of the school. An article on the Manual of 
Elementary Instruction (January 16, 1926) declares: 

We conceive of the school council as first of all the center, where will of 
necessity be united all the subsidies, legal or optional, together with other 
resources, which the State, the departments, the communities, and private indi- 
viduals may lend to the school, and as the agent especially authorized to use 
these credits and these contributions. The council will supervise the fitting 
up and the maintenance of the local schools; will take the necessary hygienic 
measures; will create gardens, studios, experiment stations, ete.; but it shall 
not interfere in the organization of the curriculum. The principal shall main- 
tain his educational independence. Thanks to the school council it will be 
possible to attach to the school the civic personnel so that it will become au- 
tonomous from the financial point of view. 

In Paraguay each public school has a people’s educational commis- 
sion, composed of parents and teachers, and appointed by the na-— 
tional council of education. 

From this enumeration of facts taken from the report which was 
based upon replies to an inquiry, a conclusion has been drawn that 
in spite of the many praiseworthy efforts which are briefly described, 
the problems of cooperation of the forces of home and school have 
not yet been solved. The two groups still oppose and contradict 
each other. The reasons for this incompatibility have been given 
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frequently in detail: The lack of education or of interest in educa- 
tional matters on the part of parents; distrust on the part of the 
teachers, who do not like to have the parents interfering in their 
affairs; social prejudices; politics, ete. In Norway, for example, we 
are told that the supervising committees, composed partly of parents, 
have only increased the difficulties of the teachers, especially in 
matters of discipline, and have even caused attacks to be made upon 
the teachers in the labor papers. In such countries as India, where 
the new generation is far removed from the old, the parents would 
have difficulty in giving really effective cooperation. An English 
correspondent points out that it would be difficult to create an 
association of parents and teachers in England because societies 
are already too numerous; the social conditions do not allow 
the success of organizations of the type found in the United 
States; and the English teachers are professionals, men of cer- 
tain technique, individualists, and little disposed to allow them- 
selves to be counseled or aided by parents. In South Africa in 
response to the questionnaire it was stated that the school admin- 
istrators are already so largely controlled and influenced by the 
public that they do not need to meet with the parents; in another 
section it is the opinion of the superintendent that parent-teacher 
associations would not be very useful in the rural districts because 
the teachers are already in daily contact with the parents, but in 
the cities they might render invaluable service. 

In spite of all difficulties and although progress may be slow, the 
cooperation of home and school is steadily advancing. It engages 
more and more people, and methods are being improved. When 
these methods, adjusted to meet the needs of each country, shall have 
been centralized by a strong organization directing them definitely 
toward the same end, it will be possible to fully realize this com- 
munity of action between parents and teachers. 


‘ 
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CHAPTER XV 
EDUCATIONAL BOARDS AND FOUNDATIONS 


By Henry R. Evans 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


CoNnTENTS.—General Education Board—Rockefeller Foundation—-Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial—Carnegie Corporation of New York-—Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching—John F. Slater Fund—Jeanes Fund—Phelps-Stokes Fund— 
American Field Service Fellowships for French Universities—Commission for Relief in 
Belgium Educational Foundation—Baromw de Hirsch Fund—Kahn Foundation for Foreign 
Travel of American Teachers—Commonwealth Fund—Julius Rosenwald Fund—Payne 
Fund, 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD * 


The General Education Board has, since its foundation in 1902, to 
June 30, 1928, appropriated $176,689,425.54 for the promotion of edu- 
cation in the United States. Of this sum $112,163,437.95 was paid 
to colleges and other institutions for whites; $12,991,854.75 to institu- 
tions for negroes; and $1,317,023.91 to miscellaneous objects, 

The sum of $17,487,062.74 was appropriated by the board for the 
year ended June 30, 1928; in addition there was appropriated from 
income of the Anna T. Jeanes Fund for Negro Rural Schools the 
sum of $9,624.33, making a grand total of $17,496,687.07. Of the 
total of $17,487,062.74, $12,462,000 represents appropriations from 
principal and $5,025,062.74 appropriations from income. 

The receipts of the General Education Board were as follows: 
Balance, June 30, 1927, $14,204,582.64; refunds on account of pay- 
ments made in previous years, $30,234.52; income, July 1, 1927, to 
June 30, 1928, $5,242,433.36; total $19,477,250.52. 

The statement of disbursements of income for educational pur- 
poses is as follows: 

For whites—American Journal of Pathology, $7,500. Universities 
and colleges: Endowment and general purposes, $3,478,935; to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries, $10,835.60. County school consolidation, 
$370.25; fellowships and scholarships, $55,700; humanistic studies 
and research, $569,300; industrial art, $15,501.14; Lincoln School, 
$111,000; medical schools, $727,861.28; National Academy of Sci- 
ences, $11,327.72; public education (colleges), $42,500; repairs and 
reequipment of schoolhouses in flooded Southern States, $138,432.40; 
rural school agents, $38,094.23; State departments of education (di- 


1 Data compiled from report filed with the Secretary of the Interior. 
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visions of school buildings, information, school service, demonstration 
in supervision, ete.) , $71,747.96. 

For negroes.—Colleges and schools: Endowment and general pur- 
poses, $570,227.49; to increase teachers’ salaries, $18,000. County 
training schools, $64,629.06; fellowships and scholarships, $38,250; 
expenses of special students at summer schools, $3,874.42; John F. 
Slater Fund, $52,000; medical schools, $227,607.69; National Research 
Council fellowship, $2,500; negro rural school fund, $90,000; rural 
school agents, $99,769.76; summer schools, $23,810.61; repairs and re- 
equipment of schoolhouses in flooded Southern States, $11,567.60; 
training negro teachers in private and denominational colleges, $11,- 
222.22. 

Miscellaneous —Conferences, $1,694.02 ; improvement of accounting 
systems in educational institutions, $542.27; revision of paper on 
teachers’ salaries, $10,420.03; rural school supervision, $24,318.85; 
studies in the field of public education, $6,273.82; surveys (miscel- 
laneous), $14,449.68. 

Administration, $226,684.89. Grand total, $6,771,947.99. Income 
on hand June 30, 1928, as accounted for in balance sheet, $12,705,302.53. 

President: Wickliffe Rose, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary: William W. Brierley, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


The activities of the Rockefeller Foundation for 1927 are sum- 
marized as follows by George E. Vincent, president of the 
foundation: 


During 1927 the Rockefeller Foundation, in disbursing from income and 
eapital $11,228,124, (1) aided local health organizations in 85 counties of six 
States in the Mississippi flood area; (2) operated an emergency field training 
station for health workers in this region besides contributing toward the sup- 
port of nine other training centers elsewhere; (8) assisted nine schools or 
institutes of public health and three departments of hygiene in university 
medical schools; (4) gave aid to 17 nurse-training schools in nine counties; 
(5) furnished funds for land, buildings, operation, or endowment to 19 medical 
schools in 14 countries; (6) supported the Peking Union Medical College; (7) 
paid $2,000,000 toward a new site for the University of London; (8) helped 
Brazil to maintain precautionary measures against yellow fever; (9) continued 
studies of that disease in West Africa on the Gold Coast and in Nigeria; (10) 
had a part in malaria control demonstrations or surveys in eight States 
of the southern United States and in 11 foreign countries; (11) aided 19 govern- 
ments to bring hookworm disease under control; (12) contributed to the health 
budgets of 268 counties in 23 States of the American Commonwealth and of 31 
Similar governmental divisions in 14 foreign countries; (13) helped to set up 
or maintain public health laboratory services or divisions of vital statistics, 
sanitary engineering, or epidemiology in the national health services of 19 
countries abroad and in the State health departments of 16 American States ; 
(14) made grants for mental hygiene work in the United States and Canada; 
(15) provided funds for biologicul research at the Johns Hopkins University 
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and aided investigations in this field at Yale University, the State University 
of Iowa, the University of Hawaii, the Bernice P. Bishop Museum in Hono- 
lulu, and certain universities of Australia; (16) helped the League of Nations 
to conduct study tours or interchanges for 125 health officers from 44 countries, to 
supply world-wide information about communicable diseases, to train govern- 
ment officials in vital statistics, and to establish a library of health documents; 
(17) provided, directly or indirectly, fellowships for 864 men and women from 
52 different countries, and paid the traveling expenses of 115 officials or pro- 
fessors making study visits either individually or in commissions; (18) made 
minor appropriations for improving the teaching of the premedical sciences in 
China and Siam, for the operating expenses of hospitals in China, and for lab- 
oratory supplies, equipment, and literature for European medical centers which 
have not yet recovered from the after effects of the war; (19) lent staff mem- 
bers as consultants and gave small sums for various purposes to many govern- 
ments and institutions; (20) made surveys of health conditions and of medical 
and nursing education in 14 countries. 

The income of the foundation during the year was $9,331,903; the 
balance carried over from 1926 was $6,098,647. The following is a 
summary of expenditures in 1927: Public health, $3,785,718; medical 
education, $4,097,343; miscellaneous, $2,714,546; administration, 
$625,517. 

President: George E. Vincent, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary: Mrs. Norma 8. Thompson, 61 Broadway, New York, 


LAURA SPELMAN ROCKEFELLER MEMORIAL 


The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, during the year 1928, 
appropriated for educational, charitable, and scientific purposes the 
sum of $37,154,933.63, which with contingent appropriations of 
$927,124.71 makes a grand total of $38,082,058.34. 

On January 3, 1929, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial was 
consolidated with the Rockefeller Foundation and terminated its 
existence as a separate organization. According to a report issued 
in 1929, “the increasing interest of the memorial in the social sciences 
and the development of the Rockefeller Foundation’s own program 
for the advancement of knowledge made it desirable for the principal 
activities of these organizations to be continued under a single 
administration.” 

The sum of $5,000,000 was appropriated to assist in the establish- 
ment of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 

The continuation of the memorial’s activities for the study of child 
development and parent education, for the improvement of inter- 
racial relationships, and in cooperation with public agencies will be 
effected through an appropriation of $10,000,000 which has been 
made to the Spelman Fund of New York. 

President: John D. Rockefeller, jr., 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary: W.S. Richardson, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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The following appropriations were authorized by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for the fiscal year 1927-28: Library sery- 
ice, $140,000; adult education, $102,000; the arts, $487,500; educa- 
tional studies, research, and publications, $645,750; general interests, 
$666,000; total grants authorized from principal fund and special 
fund, $2,041,250. 

Of the grants made during the current year from the funds appli- 
cable in the United States, the largest was to the Institute of 
International Education. The institute, originally founded by the 
Carnegie Endowment, but independent since 1923, has, under the 
leadership of Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, proved of great usefulness 
both to foreign scholars and students visiting the United States and 
to Americans contemplating foreign study. 

The African program of the corporation is progressing. Says 
President Frederick P. Keppel, in his annual report for the year 
ended September 30, 1928: 


The Carnegie Corporation really administers two endowments under the 
direction of a single board of trustees. The major part of its income is 
limited under its charter to activities for the advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge and understanding among the people of the United States, but Mr. 
Carnegie’s far-seeing generosity made provision also, by a special gift of 
$10,060,000, for the carrying out of the same broad purposes “in Canada and 
the British Colonies.” It is from this second source that the corporation has 
embarked during the year under review upon a five-year program in British 
Africa, for which it has set aside the sum of $500,000. This action followed 
a visit to Africa and a report to the trustees made by the secretary and the 
president of the corporation. Thanks to the generous and intelligent help 
which the corporation received on every hand, and most notably from Dr, C. 
T. Loram, it has already been able to carry this program forward to a degree 
which would otherwise have been impossible. Definite grants have been voted, 
usually providing for annual installments during the five-year period, which 
aggregate about half the total sum set aside. Responsible local bodies are 
already selecting representative South Africans for visits to the United States 
and Canada, and for the selection and oversight of scientific researches, inelud- 
ing a major cooperative research upon what is known in South Africa as the 
“Poor White” problem, Perhaps the most important result of the visits of 
the commissions sent to Africa by the Phelps Stokes Fund, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, has been the development of the so-called 
Jeanes School, which represents the adaptation of the fruits of our American 
experience with the southern negroes to the education of the native African. 
Since 1925 the corporation has been contributing to the support of «a Jeares 
School in Kenya Colony, and it haus now agreed to give similar help to five 
additional schools, to be established, respectively, two within the Union of 
South Africa, and one each in Northern and Southern Rhodesia and in Nyasa- 
land. Although none of the gifts made by the corporation in this program 
have been subject to formal conditions as to the receipt of funds from other 
sources, it may be said that in practically every case funds at least equal to 
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those furnished by the corporation are being provided by the Government of 
the Union or from some other African source. 

President. Frederick P. Keppel, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

Secretary: James Bertram, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, in 
its report for the year ended June 30, 1927, announces progress on 
bulletins dealing with dental education, legal education; school, col- 
lege, and university athletics in Great Britain and the United States; 
the present character and relations of schools and colleges in the 
United States as compared with those in several European countries; 
and authorizes the continuance of the last inquiry in a specific study 
of the relations of schools and colleges in the State of Pennsylvania. 

The executive committee received with satisfaction information 
that retiring allowances from the foundation had been declared 
free of income tax in Massachusetts, and approved the recommendations of 
the president concerning the establishment of a central agency for the sale, 
purchase, and custody for securities for the foundation, in cooperation with the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Desiring from time to time to assist certain educational projects through 
the Carnegie Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation voted and the foundation 
accepted, during the year, appropriations of $10,000 for a study of graduate 
instruction, of $10,000 for a study of aceredited schools in cooperation with 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, and of $8,000 for aid in the publication of miscellaneous educa- 
tional reports. 

In administering the rules for retirement the committee voted that expec- 
tation of a retiring allowance is not interfered with by the transfer of a 
teacher from an institution that was associated with the foundation in 1915 
to an institution that had become associated after that date but before the 
transfer of the teacher. 

During the year the trustees received a total income of $1,389,644 
for general purposes and $23,000 for special purposes, in addition to 
$57,862.40 from the endowment of the division of ‘educational 
inquiry, $789,644.13 from the general endowment, and $623,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York on account of its appropria- 
tion of $600,000 a year for 10 years for general purposes and of 
certain specific appropriations of $23,000. The current expenditures 
were as follows: 

(a) General endowment: Retiring allowances and pensions in 
institutions on the associated list, $1,257,770.40; retiring allowances 
and pensions granted to individuals, $76,283.64: total retiring allow- 
ances and pensions, $1,334,054.04; pension studies, $2,640.43 ; expenses 
of administration, $85,560.39; publication, $5,000. . 
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(4) Division of educational inquiry: General, $8,636.33; study of 
legal education, $10,649.76; study of dental education, $6,574.08; 
study of graduate instruction, $2,000; study of comparative educa- 
tion, $9,680.05; study of college athletics, $22,806.77; other studies, 
$13,747.50; total, $74,094.49. Grand total, $1,501,849.35. 
ee Henry S. Pritchett, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Secretary : Clyde Furst, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 
JOHN F. SLATER FUND 


The following appropriations covering the year 1927-28 were made 
by the Education Committee of the John F. Slater Fund: Colleges, 
$22,050; Hampton-Tuskegee campaign fund, $10,000; county train- 
ing schools, $35,000; special work, $2,000; total $69,050. 

For several years the Slater Fund has been paying, or assisting in 
paying, the salary of a professor in the English or science department 
in each of 20 colleges. The professors to whose salaries the contri- 
butions have been made are graduates of, or have attended Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth, Columbia, Chicago, Northwestern, California, Ili- 
nois, Howard, Fisk, or some other well-known institution. 

Of the 306 county training schools aided by the fund, in 1926-27, 
there were 82 which report a four-year high-school course: Alabama, 
10; Arkansas, 1; Florida, 1; Georgia, 5; Kentucky, 7; Louisiana, 8; 
Maryland, 2; Mississippi, 3; North Carolina, 17; Oklahoma, 1; 
South Carolina, 4; Tennessee, 8; Texas, 10; Virginia, 5. There are 
66 schools which have dormitories; and 98 which have teachers’ 
homes. 

President: James H. Dillard, Charlottesville, Va. 

Secretary: Gertrude C. Mann, Box 418, Charlottesville, Va. 


JEANES FUND 


The Jeanes Fund, for the improvement of negro rural schools, 
cooperated during the session ending June 30, 1927, with public- 
school boards and superintendents in 306 counties in 14 States." 

The 309 supervising teachers, paid partly by the counties and partly 
through the Jeanes Fund, visited regularly in these counties 9,428 
country schools, making in all 51,011 visits, and raising for the pur- 
pose of school improvement $495,845. The total of salaries paid to 
the supervising teachers was $273,418, of which $164,871 was paid 
by the public-school authorities and $108.547 through the Jeanes 
Fund. 

The business of these traveling teachers, working under the di- 
rection of the county superintendents, ‘is to help and encourage the 


1QOne county had 3 Jeanes’ teachers; 3 counties had 2; and 3 teachers served in 2 
coubties, 
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rural teachers; to introduce into small country schools simple home 
industries; to give lessons on sanitation, cleanliness, etc.; to promote 
the improvement of schoolhouses and school grounds; and to organ- 
ize clubs for the betterment, of the school and neighborhood. 


PHELPS-STOKES FUND 


The Phelps-Stokes Fund, established under the will of Caroline 
Phelps-Stokes, who died in 1909, was incorporated by the State of 
New York in 1911. The act of incorporation directs the trustees to 
use the income for “the erection or improvement of tenement-house 
dwellings in New York City and for educational purposes in the edu- 
cation of negroes, both in Africa and the United States, North Amer- 
ican Indians, and needy and deserving white students.” The capital 
of the fund is approximately $1,200,000. 

In recognition of the advancement which many negro secondary 
schools and colleges have made during the 10 years since the report 
on those institutions was issued in 1916, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, at 
the request of the Association of Colleges for Negro Youth, recently 
appropriated $5,000 to assist the United States Bureau of Education 
to make a resurvey of the institutions of higher learning for negroes 
in America. The Bureau of Education has completed this survey, 
which has been published under the title “ Survey of Negro Colleges 
and Universities.” Approximately 40 per cent of the money provided 
by the Phelps-Stokes Fund and by other cooperating institutions was 
returned at the conclusion of the survey. 

Since the beginning of the fund in 1911, appropriations have been 
made to various organizations interested in the welfare of negroes in 
America and Africa. Appropriations have also been made with con- 
siderable regularity to a number of negro schools of the secondary and 
‘collegiate types, such as Fisk University, Atlanta University, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Calhoun Colored School, Penn Nor- 
mal and Industrial School, and Lincoln University (Pennsylvania). 

The fund has also aided the work of the interracial commissions 
and such conferences as the “ National Interracial Conference” held 
in Washington in December, 1928. 

Fellowships have been established in the University of Virginia 
and the University of Georgia for the study of the negro problem. 
Both universities accepted these fellowships with the understanding 
that graduate students should make some phase of the negro problem 
their special task and that the universities would publish the theses. 
A special fund has been established at the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, at Nashville, Tenn., to enable the teachers and students 
there to visit colored schools and see the actual progress which 
negroes are making. 
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In 1920 the fund entered into cooperation with foreign missionary 
societies and colonial governments for the study of native education 
in Africa. Through this cooperation two educational commissions 
were sent to West, South, Equatorial, and East Africa, and two 
volumes, entitled “ Education in West, South and Equatorial Africa ” 
(1922), and “ Education in East Africa” (1925), were printed to 
report the findings of these commissions. 

The fund has interested itself particularly in bringing to the United 
States representative government officials, educators, and missionaries 
from Africa to make studies of the progress of the negroes in 
America. About 60 persons have thus been enabled to study negro 
education at first hand in the United States. In addition, the fund 
has largely assisted several promising African students to fit: them- 
selves in this country for work among their own people in Africa. 

Recently the fund has been giving much attention to assisting the 
Liberian Government through the establishment of a public library, 
the development of public education, the encouragement of sound 
education under missionary auspices, and the development of an 
adequate industrial and agricultural institute on the lines of Tuskegee. 

The fund, in addition to its educational work, is interested in im- 
proving housing conditions in New York, especially among negroes. 

A report covering the work and expenditures of the fund since its 
foundation has been prepared and will be available for distribution 
early in 1929. 

President: Anson Phelps Stokes, 2408 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Secretary: I. N. Phelps Stokes, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS FOR FRENCH 
UNIVERSITIES 


The American Field Service for French Universities, which is 
administered by the Institute of International Education, with head- 
quarters in New York City, has for its objective the establishment of 
“an enduring memorial for the 127 Field Service men who gave 
their lives in the Great War.” It seeks “ to develop a better realiza- 
tion and appreciation of the contributions of French universities to 
science and learning, and to promote mutual understanding and 
good will between France and the United States. Nine fellowships 
were awarded for the year 1928-29. 

President: Paul D. Cravath, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York, 

Executive Secretary: Archie M. Palmer, 2 West Forty-tifth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM EDUCATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TION (INC.) AND THE FOUNDATION UNIVERSITAIRE 


The Commission for Relief in Belgium Educational Foundation 
(Inc.) during the calendar year 1927 contributed the sum of $150,000 
tor the completion of the Louvain Library. This final donation 
brings the gifts through the foundation for the building and main- 
tenance of that library to $665,000. The foundation authorized a 
contribution of 9,500,000 Belgian frances for the completion of the 
main group of the new buildings of the University of Brussels at the 
Solbosch site. This final gift to Brussels University brings the total 
of gifts and expenditures of the foundation for the Solbosch building 
program to 31,348,746.77 francs (equivalent to $1,254,230.50). The 
foundation has also given this university the sum of 15,000,000 franes 
for future physical expansion (equivalent to $681,818.10). 

The foundation supported Commission for Relief in Belgium 
advanced fellowships for Belgians in the United States and three 
advanced fellowships for Americans in Belgium for the 1927-1928. 
It likewise maintained its Commission for Relief in Belgium gradu- 
ate fellowships with 27 Belgian students, including nine renewals 
and one honorary fellow in the United States for the foregoing 
period. 

President : Herbert Hoover. 

Secretary: Perrin C. Galpin, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BARON DE HIRSCH FUND 


The Baron de Hirsch Fund, which was organized on March 13, 
1890, was incorporated on February 12, 1891, under the New York 
Membership Corporation law. The endowment fund, given by the 
Baron and Baroness de Hirsch, amounts to $3,800,000. It is used 
for the aid of resident Jewish immigrants. In addition to the work 
conducted by its trade school, it also grants agricultural scholarships 
to Jewish young men between the ages of 16 and 19, at the State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture, Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y., 
and the State School of Agriculture, Delhi, N. Y. The Trade and 
Industrial School, established by the fund in New York City, offers te 
young men courses of training that will fit them for employment in 
skilled trades, such as printing, sign painting, show-card writing, 
plumbing, machine work, electrical work, and automechanics. 

President: S. G. Rosenbaum, Woolworth Building, New York, 
N.Y. 

Assistant Secretary: George Bookstaver, Woolworth Building, 
New York, N. Y. 
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KAHN FOUNDATION FOR THE FOREIGN TRAVEL OF AMERICAN 
TEACHERS 


The Kahn Foundation for the Foreign Travel of American Teach- 
ers was organized in New York City on January 6, 1911, for the 
purpose of enabling “men of proved intellectual attainments to en- 
joy, during one year or more, sufficient leisure and freedom from all 
professional pursuits or preoccupations, to enter into personal con- 
tact with men and countries they might otherwise never have known.” 
It was founded by Albert Kahn, of Paris, France. A report to the 
trustees, on “ Race and Population,” was made by Prof. Owen Beaty, 
of the Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex., who was the 
Albert Kahn fellow for 1926-27. The stipend of the single fellow- 
ship is $5,000. 

President: Edward D. Adams, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, 

Secretary: Frank D. Fackenthal, 531 West One hundred sixteenth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


COMMONWEALTH FUND 


The Commonwealth Fund during the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1928, continued its activities in the fields of child welfare, public 
health, and education. The following appropriations were voted for 
1927-28: Commonwealth Fund programs, $1,675,191.45. Special 
grants—health, $89,300; mental hygiene and child guidance, $218,925; 
miscellaneous, $100,205.35. Total, $2,083,621.80. Special grants are 
made chiefly to institutions and organizations for the conduct of 
various educational, social, and philanthropic undertakings, with 
which the fund has no administrative connection, direct or indirect. 
Among the more important unclassified grants are included $12,500 
to the Boy Scouts of America, for a study of the effects of scouting 
in a number of American cities, with the purpose of discovering 
weaknesses and indicated changes in program. 

President, Edward S. Harkness, 1 East, Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Secretary, Katherine Hoffart, 1 East Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund was incorporated in 1917, under the 
laws of the State of Illinois, for charitable, scientific, educational, 
and religious purposes. Its total expenditures for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1928, amounted to $364,831.21. This fund has de- 
voted its attention chiefly to a program’ for the building of negro 
schoolhouses in rural sections of 14 Southern States. On June 30, 
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1928, there were 4,138 Rosenwald schools, a number of them with 
separate buildings for shops and teachers’ homes, standing in the 
14 States of the South. During the fiscal year $301,341 was expended 
for negro rural schools; and $6,428.56 for small libraries in 140 rural 
schools. 

President: Edwin R. Embree, 5733 Kembark Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Secretary and Controller: William B. Harrell, 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


THE PAYNE FUND 


The Payne Fund, which was organized on September 1, 1927, and 
incorporated April 9, 1929, under the membership corporations law of 
the State of New York, was founded to provide for enlargement of 
the activities and interests that developed during the work of mem- 
bers of the fund who first organized as the National Committee for 
the Study of Juvenile Reading on April 1, 1925. In carrying out its 
purposes “ to initiate, assist, or conduct researches, surveys, experi- 
ments, and other projects from which may be developed increased 
understanding of youth and its needs and capacities for constructive 
participation in organized society” the fund has (1) continued to 
provide for the National Committee for the Study of Juvenile Read- 
ing; (2) financed the first two years of the survey and planned pro- 
gram of the National Committee for the Study of Social Values in 
Motion Pictures; (3) established the Payne Fund Committee on Edu- 
cational Research (in Motion Pictures) cooperating with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Yale University, Ohio State University, Iowa State 
University, and New York University in scientific research in connec- 
tion with motion pictures and youth; (4) financed the Preliminary 
Committee on Educational Broadcasting for a national survey of the 
possibilities for radio broadcasting to schools; (5) cooperated with 
the Ohio State Department of Education in organizing and main- 
taining the “ Ohio School of the Air ” broadcasting regular programs 
for the schools of the State; (6) continued to finance a study of the 
biblio-psychology methods of Dr. Nicholas Roubakine, of the Bureau 
of International Education, Geneva, Switzerland; (7) contributed to 
the Orthological Institute of London for development of a condensed 
English vocabulary for use of youth in non-English speaking coun- 
tries; (8) contributed the services of staff radio specialists to assist 
members of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association in developing plans for the participation of 
organized education in school broadcasting; (9) assisted the maga- 
zine Children financially and with staff advisers; (10) continued to 
maintain two staff members in Geneva, Switzerland, for research in 
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some of the problems on the program of the League of Nations, in- 
cluding child welfare, public health, opium and dangerous drugs, and 
migration. 
The fund is at present maintained by descendants of the Payne 
family of Ohio and is using the income on approximately $2,000,000. 
President: H. M. Clymer, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary: Ella Phillips Crandall, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


CHAPTER XVI 


WORK OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION FOR THE 
NATIVES OF ALASKA 


By HAMILTON 


Assistant Chief, Alaska Division, Office of Education 


In addition to maintaining schools for the native children, the 
United States Bureau of Education aids entire communities by ex- 
tending medical aid, by relieving destitution, by fostering commercial 
enterprises, by supervising the reindeer industry, and by promoting 
generally the interests of the natives. 

The organization of the Alaska division of the bureau consists 
of the office in Washington with 3 employees; the office in Seattle, 
Wash., which is the headquarters of the chief of the Alaska Division 
and functions as the purchasing and disbursing office for the bureau’s 
Alaskan work, with 7 employees; and the field force in Alaska, 
which, during the fiscal year 1927-28, included 6 superintendents, 
177 teachers, 9 physicians, 28 nurses, 3 employees in connection with 
the reindeer service, 17 employees on the U. 8. S. Bower and on the 
Yukon River medical boat; also 19 cooks, janitors, and orderlies, a 
total of 269 employees. Ninety-five schools were maintained with an 
enrollment of 3,742 pupils. 

The bureau’s vessel, the Bower, continues to render valuable service 
in transporting appointees, equipment, and supplies from Seattle to 
their remote destinations on the coast, on the outlying islands, or on 
the rivers of Alaska. Leaving Seattle in the spring the vessel makes 
its first voyage of the season through the waters of southeastern 
Alaska and along the southern coast as far as Kodiak Island; on its 
second voyage it visits the settlements on the shores of the Alaska 
Peninsula and of Bering Sea; its third voyage is the long cruise to 
the Eskimo villages beside the waters of the Arctic Ocean as far 
north as Point Barrow. The annual visit of the Bower furnishes to 
many settlements their only means of communication with the rest 
of the world. Its passengers are the teachers, doctors, and nurses 
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going to or returning from their voluntary exile. Its cargo includes 
the lumber and hardware for use in constructing school buildings at 
various places in Alaska, the coal and food supplies required for a 
year, and a year’s supply of the books, furniture, and equipment 
needed by the schools. On its last voyage for the season it brings 
to Seattle reindeer meat, furs, and ivory carvings which are sold for 
the Eskimos through the Seattle office of the Alaska Division, 

Through employing Alaskan natives as sailors, the Boaer also 
functions as a training ship in the educational program of the 
bureau. 

In each of the day schools, in addition to instruction in the usual 
academic subjects, attention is given to such industrial work as 
conditions permit. Sewing, cooking, and carpentry are emphasized. 
Important as the industrial work of the day schools is, it must 
be supplemented by specialized training in such activities as will 
enable the natives successfully to meet the new conditions resulting 
from the advance of civilization. With this in view, three industrial 
boarding schools are maintained, located at White Mountain on 
Seward Peninsula; at Kanakanak on Bristol Bay; and at Eklutna 
on the Alaska Railroad north of Anchorage. The curriculum of these 
schools includes such industries as carpentry, furniture making, 
boat building, the making of clothes, shoemaking, sled construc- 
tion, operation and repair of gas engines, ivory carving, taxidermy, 
and basket weaving. The innate dexterity of the natives insures 
their success in these industries. 

Having in view the necessity for the training of natives for service 
in connection with their cooperative stores, instruction is given in 
typewriting, stenography, clerical work, and business methods. Prob- 
lems in connection with the reindeer industry are considered. Rein- 
deer skins are tanned and made into garments. Instruction in health 
and sanitation is given by resident nurses. Directed play includes 
basketball, baseball, and tennis, as well as the primitive games of the 
natives themselves. Utilization of Alaska’s food supply is stressed. 
Fish and berries, obtained plentifully during the season, are canned 
for winter use. The gardens at Eklutna furnish many of the vege- 
tables required and hunting expeditions by the older boys supply the 
school with the meat of the caribou and the mountain sheep. From 
these industrial schools students will go directly into the industrial 
and business life of their communities, applying at once the knowledge 
and skill gained in the schools, 

Experience has shown that teachers appointed from the States to 
schools in Alaska frequently have difficulty in adjusting themselves 
to local conditions and to the work for the natives. As the result 
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of conferences between the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and the president of the Alaska Agricultural College and School 
of Mines, at Fairbanks, decision has been made to include in the work 
of that institution courses in the training of teachers for the schools 
of the natives of Alaska. Graduates from these courses will be con- 
sidered for appointment by the Bureau of Education. The famili- 
arity of these persons with the climate and general conditions in the 
Territory is expected to be advantageous. 

On January 18, 1928, the school building at Barrow was destroyed 
by fire with all school supplies and personal effects of the teachers. 
The teachers and natives borrowed from the school at Wainwright, 
more than 100 miles distant, and transported by dog sleds, supplies, 
books, and equipment, and reopened school in a storeroom. Congress 
promptly made an emergency appropriation of $16,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new building and the purchase of supplies and equipment. 

During the night of April 1, 1928, fire destroyed the 2-room log 
school building at White Mountain. Books, equipment, most of 
the records, the laundry of the boarding pupils, and a quantity of 
food stored in the building were burned. The building was erected 
a number of years ago as a day school, long before the industrial 
school was established. Congress made an appropriation of $60,000 
for a commodious building with its equipment, for a storehouse at 
Golovin, on the seacoast, and for a power boat to transport building 
materials and supplies from Golovin to White Mountain. 

On June 8, 1928, the school building at Killisnoo, a village in south- 
eastern Alaska, was destroyed by a fire that burned practically the 
entire village. Most. of the natives have moved from Killisnoo to 
the neighboring village of Angoon. 

In the autumn of 1927 the Combined Packers’ Association de- 
posited at Kanakanak, in southwestern Alaska, lumber, with plans 
and specifications, for a boys’ dormitory at Kanakanak Industrial 
School. By special legislation the Secretary of the Interior was 
empowered to accept officially this gift. At the opening of the 
1928 cannery season in May carpenters were sent by the association to 
complete the erection of this building during the summer months. 

Hospitals have been maintained at Juneau, ‘Tanana, Akiak, Kana- 
kanak, and Noorvik. Contracts were entered into with hospitals at 
Nome, Anchorage, and Cordova in Alaska, as well as with hospitals 
in the States of Washington and Oregon, for the treatment of 
Alaskan natives. Several native boys and girls were brought to 
Seattle for special treatment. The professional service rendered in 
Alaska during the fiscal year 1928 is shown in the following table: 
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Medical service by doctors and nurses 


Service By By doc- | 


nurses tors 

Number of visits to homes. 8, 725 201 8, 926 
Number of patients treated. .........--.-- 304 5, 150 16, 454 
Number of treatments given. ---.......-..----------.------------ K 20, 659 51, 945 
Number of births reported. 124 39 163 
Number of deaths reported. 30 158 
‘Total days of hospital eare__---_-- eins 14, 601 15, 256 
Out and clinie patients. 3, 988 4, 645 


In the majority of the native settlements the teachers must of 
necessity extend medical aid to the best of their ability. In many 
regions the school is the only place within a radius of several hundred 
miles where the natives can obtain medical relief, and they make long 
journeys to secure it. The extent of this service is set forth below. 


Community service rendered by teachers 

| Visits Medical Desth 

assist- irths eaths | popula- 
District ance | reported] reported | tion | teachers 
| * | rendered served | reporting 
ee 4, 701 60 43 1, 898 32 
Northwestern... 3, 394 61 34 2, 260 22 
Seward Peninsula } y 4, 633 59 15 2, 142 29 
Southeastern..............-.-------------.| 5, 192 104 168 4, 784 39 
3, 44 34 40 1,417 28 
6, 306 45 41 2, 020 27 
19, 398 27,770 363 341 |, 14,521 


In order to extend medical relief to natives scattered throughout 
the Yukon Valley, the Yukon medical boat was again operated dur- 
ing the season of open navigation. In 1927 it was in charge of Dr. 
John Huston, detailed from the Juneau hospital, who was assisted 
by two trained nurses. The boat went into operation at Nenana on 
June 1, 1927, and its work was very successful during the early sum- 
mer. Unfortunately, Doctor Huston fell overboard on July 16 and 
was drowned, After his death the two nurses continued to treat all 
cases along the river that required medical attention. During the 
cruise of the boat 1,473 patients were treated and much dental work 
accomplished, including 884 extractions. ‘The opportunity for secur- 
ing medical aid is greatly appreciated by the natives and whites in 
the isolated settlements along the river. 

On June 8, 1928, the Yukon medical boat again went into com- 
mission with a physician, a dentist, and two nurses as its professional 
staff. 

In view of the fact that a large number of reindeer are killed for 
food locally and for exportation it is difficult to state the precise num- 
ber in Alaska at any given date. It is estimated that there are be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 reindeer in the Territory. 
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The great increase in the number of herds of reindeer in northern 
and western Alaska rendered it urgent that provision be made for the 
allotment of grazing lands. By the act of March 4, 1927, authority 
was granted for the establishment by the Secretary of the Interior of 
grazing districts in Alaska and for the granting of leases for defi- 
nitely described areas therein. The provisions of this act are being 
carried into effect as rapidly as possible. This action will regulate 
the occupancy of grazing lands by the reindeer herds and prevent 
friction among the owners of reindeer in regions where the herds are 
most numerous. 

In order to interest the natives in reindeer raising and to encourage 
them, the reindeer were distributed among them through a system of 
apprenticeship; the result is a large number of individual owners. 
In 15 localities native owners of reindeer have combined their herds 
and formed cooperative associations, thus insuring better safeguard- 
ing of their interests, more efficient methods for the sale of meat and 
hides, economy in the herding, and simplification of the marking of 
the reindeer, one mark for the entire association being substituted for 
the large number of marks of the individual owners. These coopera- 
tive associations own approximately 160,000 reindeer. 

It has been found that the ability of the natives to manage their 
herds is a condition to their success in the reindeer industry. The 
Commissioner of Education and the president of the Alaska Agri- 
cultural College and School of Mines have entered into an agree- 
ment by which a limited number of Eskimo young men will be 
received by that institution in order to furnish them an opportunity 
to acquire training to fit them for the independent management of 
their herds. At the experiment station of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, maintained in connection with the college, these natives will 
be instructed in reindeer husbandry, including selective breeding, the 
prevention and cure of diseases, the marketing of the meat and hides, 
and the nutritive value of the various forage plants eaten by the 
reindeer. They will also be given special courses in the college in 
cooking, sanitation, hygiene, and such elementary school subjects as 
are found suitable to their requirements. Six young: men, whose 
expenses are paid by the Federal Government, have entered upon 
this course. A succession of natives thus trained would provide 
competent administrators of the reindeer industry and insure its 
permanent success. 

As part of their duty, the teachers in the Bureau of Education’s 
schools in those regions affected by the reindeer industry have 
hitherto been required to exercise supervision over the herds in the 
vicinity of their schools. The growth and importance of the indus- 
try have necessitated the appointment of a general supervisor whose 
duties cover all matters connected with the reindeer service, including 
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the inspection of the herds, the establishment of new herds, the mak- 
ing of recommendations for the issuing of leases for grazing areas, 
cooperation in the prevention of disease, promoting the marketing of 
the meat and hides, and furthering all other measures for the 
advancement of the industry. 

One of the problems in connection with the reindeer industry is the 
providing of a market for the meat, which is greatly in excess of local 
demands. Progress is, however, being made in this direction. When 
returning from northernmost Alaska, the Bower calls at Eskimo 
villages along the Arctic coast north of Nome and takes on board 
about 500 carcasses, which, at Nome, are transferred to steamers 
bound to Seattle. The Bower then proceeds to St. Lawrence Island, 
in northern Bering Sea, and again fills her cold-storage space to 
capacity with carcasses for sale to dealers in the towns along the 
southern coast of Alaska and in Seattle. 

An incorporated company, with a capital of $3,000,000, exports 
large quantities of reindeer meat each season and maintains six plants 
on the Seward Peninsula, to which reindeer are driven when in prime 
condition, slaughtered, and placed in cold storage. For the trans- 
portation of its reindeer meat from Alaska to Seattle and of supplies 
needed in Alaska, this company operates the Sierra, a freighter with 
a capacity of 2,000 tons, which makes three round trips during the 
season of navigation, transporting approximately 12,000 carcasses 
during the season. The steamers Victoria and Alameda, of the 
Alaska Steamship Co., have also been equipped with refrigeration 
facilities and transport reindeer meat from Nome to Seattle. A cold- 
storage plant has been constructed on the shore of Bristol Bay for 
the storage and sale of reindeer meat to the 28 canneries operated in 
that region during the summer months; surplus meat at the end of 
the season is shipped to the Pacific coast on the cannery tenders. 
Flat-bottomed barges, decked over and provided with cold-storage 
compartments, are towed from deep water into shallow bays and 
rivers to furnish storage for reindeer slaughtered at Kotzebue, within 
the Arctic Circle, St. Michael, near the mouth of the Yukon River, 
and at Kokrines, on the lower Yukon River. 

The increase in the exportation of reindeer meat rendered desirable 
an inquiry into its nutritive value. Chemical and biological analyses 
of reindeer meat made by the Department of Agriculture, at the 
request of the Bureau of Education, show that it has high protein, 
low fat, and comparatively low moisture. This means that reindeer 
meat possesses high nutritive value in proportion to its weight, which 
is an important fact in a commodity which is shipped long distances 
from its source of supply. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF THE SCHOOL-BUILDING 
PROBLEM 


By Atice BARRows 


Specialist in School Buildings, Office of Education 


CONTENTS.—Evolution of the modern city school building—Some results of a study of 
school buildings in 90 cities in 33 States—Developing school-building standards—The 
school site—Methods of conducting school-building surveys—Summary 


Progress in the school-building field has been so rapid and so much 
has been written on the subject during the past few years that it 
would be impossible to cover adequately all the different phases of 
this work within the limits of this report. Therefore, only a few 
subjects will be touched upon which are significant of new develop- 
ments in regard to the school-building problem. For example, al- 
though elementary and high school buildings are of equal importance, 
considerable space is given to the evolution of the elementary school 
building of the city school systems because it represents a wider de- 
parture from previous types; for the same reason the school-build- 
ing survey is discussed at length because this is a comparatively new 
field in which new methods are constantly being worked out. 


EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN CITY SCHOOL BUILDING 


Probably no type of school building represents such a radical de- 
parture from tradition as the modern city elementary school building. 
To understand its development it will be necessary to review briefly 
the history of its evolution. 

Broadly speaking, there have been three stages in the development 
of the school building, each of them the result of three important 
changes in our social and industrial life. In the early pioneer days 
life outside of school contained many activities of great educational 
value for children. There were crops to be planted and harvested 
and animals to be taken care of; cooking and sewing had to be done; 
and there was work with tools that developed mechanical ingenuity. 
Man in those days had to live close to the elements and had to depend 
upon his own ingenuity in dealing with them. Children naturally 
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shared these responsibilities with their fathers and mothers, and so 
developed a resourcefulness in meeting all kinds of situations which 
was of the greatest value in enabling them to become men and women 
equipped for their social group. For these reasons, it was not 
necessary for the school to teach anything more than the three R’s. 
This in turn meant that the one-room schoolhouse of those days was 
adequate so far as school facilities were concerned. 

Toward the middle of the last century, however, the concentration 
of large numbers of people in cities brought about changes in our 
social life which have vitally affected the whole development of our 
school system. At first, as the cities developed, there was no recog- 
nition of the need of changing in any radical way our educational 
program and school buildings to meet the changed conditions. The 
people who founded the cities came from the farms and had had the 
training which we have just described. It was natural for them to 
bring to the city the same kind of school which they had attended. 
But, as many children had to be accommodated in a single school in 
a city, a one-room schoolhouse would not do. Consequently, 4, 8, or 
12 one-room schools were put under one roof. This is the period in 
schoolhouse planning known as the 1848 period. The buildings 
were usually three stories high, with large, high-ceilinged rooms, with 
no corridors, or else a “ well” in the center of the building. As the 
science of lighting and ventilation had not yet developed, children 
were forced to sit in rooms five hours a day under conditions that 
developed eye strain, bad posture, and bad respiratory troubles. 

Undesirable as these physical conditions were, yet they did not 
constitute the most serious objections to this type of school. The 
real objection to it was that it was entirely unfitted to meet the needs 
of children living in cities. The building itself usually was directly 
on the street and had little more than a small paved. yard for play. 
The result was that more and more children took to the streets as 
their only playgrounds. Also, this type of building gave no oppor- 
tunity for anything but the traditional study of the three R’s, and 
in the growing cities of this period children did not find the oppor- 
tunities for the wholesome work and play which had been part of 
the life of children in the pioneer days. 

While the cities were small and still had vacant lots which served 
as playgrounds, the inadequacy of the sit-and-study school was not 
apparent, but as cities grew in size and became so congested that all 
available vacant spaces were covered with apartment houses, fac- 
tories, and tenements, it began to be clear that the school curriculum 
of a generation ago would not suffice for the modern city child; that 
the school must counteract the effects of city life upon children. The 
mounting record of juvenile crime and delinquency, and of deaths 
and injuries to children from playing in city streets, coupled with a 
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greater vision and sense of social responsibility on the part of the 
educational group, has brought about radical changes in the educa- 
tional program of the schools. 

In the first place, it is now recognized that cities are not good 
places for children, first, because there are usually not sufficient spaces 
and opportunities for play. The need for healthful, wholesome play 
is one of the fundamental needs of childhood. Too often the average 
person has the impression that play is something to be indulged in 
only after the serious business of the day is over. Play is considered 
as an ornament; something that is desirable if there is time for it. 
But play is really more fundamental socially and racially than the 
“business” of life. Children become acquainted with the world 
through play, through repeating new experiences over and over until 
they have some sense of mastery over them; and children have a 
physical need of play. They need to run, to throw at a mark, to hit 
at something, to climb, to wrestle in order to develop their bodies and 
get release from nervous tension. Particularly is this true for the 
city child since his whole environment develops nervous tension. 

In the second place, the city does not meet the fundamental needs 
of children because it shuts children away from contact with the 
actual, physical world. A child is curious about the world in which 
he lives. He likes to analyze it, to form theories about it. He is 
always asking “ Why?” In the old pioneer days when the majority 
of children lived in the country this curiosity was nourished and 
developed through intimate acquaintance with all aspects of nature— 
the earth at different seasons of the year, the stars at night, trees, 
birds, animals, brooks, rivers, the sea. He was always exploring this 
amazing world about him, soaking up knowledge about it through 
his very pores, and by a process of trial and error gaining some sense 
of control over it. He knew the signs of spring, autumn, winter. 
He had a healthy respect for the ways of nature and animals, the 
sea at high and low tide or in a storm, a swollen river, a fallen tree, 
a drouth, a storm. 

This is the kind of subject matter upon which every child should 
have the opportunity to feed his curiosity. Each generation needs 
these contacts with the actual physical world for the sake of its own 
growth and for the preservation of the race. For human beings to 
shut themselves up in skyscraper cities and bring up generations of 
children on city pavements and in crowded apartment holises, to give 
growing children little or no opportunity for any first-hand knowl- 
edge of the eartli’s surface upon which we live, is a menace to the 
whole future welfare of the race. 

Another fundamental need of children which is not satisfied by 
the city environment unless it is deliberately modified by the schools 
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is the need of children to construct things. Children in cities no 
longer get the chance to take part in activities about the home or in 
community life which formerly were educational in character, for 
the reason that such activities are no longer carried on in the home. 
Economic changes have taken certain simple, fundamental educa- 
tional activities out of the home, and neither optimism nor hope will 
put them back again. The modern city fails to give children the 
opportunity to create things with their hands which the simpler 
farm environment of a generation ago made possible. 

Another of the serious problems of the education of children which 
has arisen out of the effect upon them of city environment is the use 
of their leisure time. Every father and mother knows what a real 
problem this is. The investigations of the scientific student of social 
conditions are revealing some of the disastrous effects of a civilization 
that gives little opportunity for relaxation and wholesome recreation 
as an integral and essential part of everyday life. The psychiatrist 
is showing what are some of the unfortunate psychological effects of 
starving the emotional life of children. 

This means that the school in which children spend so much of their 
time must give the opportunity for the wholesome, happy expression 
of the emotional as well as the physical and mental sides of a child’s 
nature. Creating, seeing, and hearing good plays, pageants, concerts, 
lectures, therefore, become a necessary part of school life and give 
that release of spirit and stirring of the imagination that is so vitally 
important in the lives of children—so important, in fact, that if it 
is balked in its wholesome, natural expression it finds an outlet in a 
world of phantasy. 

It is obvious that if the schools are to counteract the effect of city 
life upon children by giving them in school the opportunities for 
the many educational activities which they no longer get outside 
school, then a very different type of school building from that of the 
early pioneer days or of the 1848 period is needed. 

In the attempt to meet the demands of this enriched curriculum 
there has been a great deal of experimentation, and it is only within 
the past 20 years that there has come into existence what is known 
as “the modern school building,” which is of a totally different type 
from those of any previous period. It contains not only classrooms, 
but shops, cooking and sewing rooms, nature-study rooms, library, 
drawing and music rooms, auditorium, and gymnasiums. Moreover, 
these facilities are found not only in high schools but in many in- 
stances in elementary schools. The construction gf the building in 
all its details is in striking contrast to school buildings of the pioneer 
or 1848 period. The building is essentially flexible, i. e., it is so con- 
structed that it can be added to with the minimum of expense; par- 
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titions are removable so that rooms can be altered in size to meet the 
needs of a changing curriculum. Instead of the boxlike type with 
no corridors, many of the buildings are constructed in the shape of 
an E, H, or U, with rooms built on one or on both sides of a wide cor- 
ridor running the length of the building and down the wings. These 
buildings also usually have an auditorium and one or two gym- 
nasiums. Whether the E, H, or U type, or variations upon them, is 
used depends upon many: factors, such as light, exposure, environ- 
ment, shape of site, etc. 


RESULTS OF A SURVEY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN 90 CITIES IN 
33 STATES 


In order to determine to what extent this modern type of school 
building, with its variety of activities, particularly in elementary 
schools, is found throughout the country, the Bureau of Education 
recently made a study of school buildings in 90 cities in 33 States. 
Of this number, 26 cities had a population of 100,000 and more, 
48 a population of 30,000 to 100,000, and 16 from 10,000 to 30,000. 
The total population of the 90 cities was 10,486,439. Returns were 
received from 2,227 elementary schools whose combined school en- 
rollment was 1,513,420. In the case of 32 cities the superintendents 
reported that they had platoon schools as well as schools of the tradi- 
tional type and that 373,702 pupils were enrolled in these schools. 
Since the type of school organization affects the planning of the 
building, the returns were tabulated by traditional schools (1,817) 
and platoon schools (410). 

As one of the aims of the questionnaire was to discover how wide- 
spread was the tendency to include in elementary school buildings 
other facilities than classrooms, such as auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
and special rooms, the following returns to this question are inter- 
esting. 

Of 2,191 elementary schools, 1,085, or 50 per cent, stated that they 
had auditoriums. Of the 1,781 schools of the traditional type, 752, 
or 42 per cent, reported auditoriums. Of the 410 — schools, 
333, or 81 per cent, had auditoriums. 

Of the 2,039 schools which answered the question as to whether 
they had a gymnasium, 746, or 37 per cent, stated that they had 
gymnasiums. Of the 1,629 traditional schools, 891, or 24 per cent, 
had gymnasiums, and of the 410 platoon schools, 355, or 87 per cent, 
had gymnasiums. 

Such educational units as libraries, nature-study rooms, drawing 
and music rooms, shops, cooking and sewing rooms have been 
grouped under the term “ special rooms.” Facilities of this sort were 
reported by 884 of the 1,817 traditional schools, or 49 per cent, Of 
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this number, 310 had one special room, 213 two such rooms, and 262 
three or four special rooms. AJ] the platoon schools reported special 
rooms, the majority having more than four such rooms. 

In considering the above data it should be remembered that many 
of the buildings referred to in the above summary were old build- 
ings. Suggestive as such data might be as to tendencies to include 
auditorium, gymnasium, and special rooms in elementary school 
buildings, yet it was felt that, as many of the buildings were not of 
recent construction, it would be well to secure the same data in 
regard to what was considered the most modern elementary school 
building in each city. This section of the questionnaire included 
questions on 35 points, of which only the following items will be 
taken up in this report: Number of floors, capacity of the building, 
size of the building (number of rooms), number of auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, special rooms, number of schools having kindergartens. 
Returns were received from 84 cities, 58 of which had traditional 
schools and 26 platoon schools. Each of the buildings had been 
erected within the past 5 years. The following data give a gen- 
eral picture of the types of the buildings: 

Number of floors—Of the 84 modern elementary school buildings 
47 had basements. Of this number, 16 had a basement and 2 floors, 
6 a basement and 3 floors, and 25 a basement, ground floor, and 1, 2, 
or 3 floors. Twenty-four schools had a ground floor plus 1, 2, or 3 
floors, 14 had 1, 2, or 3 floors without the ground floor, or basement. 
Only 1 building was a 1-story building. 

Size of buildings——Of the 84 buildings, 68, or 80 per cent, had 
from 12 to 36 classrooms; 44, or over half, had 16 to 28 rooms. Only 
one building had less than 8 rooms. Of the 58 traditional schools, 
44, or 76 per cent, had from 12 to 36 classrooms; 13, or 22 per cent, 
had from 8 to 12 rooms. Of the 26 platoon schools, 24, or 92 per 
cent, had from 12 to 36 rooms. Only 2, or 8 per cent, had from 8 
to 12 rooms. 

Capacity —Of the 84 buildings, 23, or 27 per cent, had a capacity 
of 1,000 to 2,000 pupils; 40, or nearly half, had a capacity of 600 to 
1,000, and 21 had 600 or less. Only one had a capacity of over 2,000. 
Of the 59 traditional schools, only 13 had a capacity of over 1,000. 
Of the 25 platoon schools, 10, or nearly half, had a capacity of 1,000 
or over. ‘ 

Auditoriums.—Of the 84 schools, 69, or 82 per cent, had auditori- 
ums. Of the 58 traditional schools, 45 reported auditoriums, and 
of the 26 platoon schools, 24 had auditoriums. In the matter of 
the capacity of the auditoriums it was found that of the 45 tradi- 
tional schools which had auditoriums, 34, or 76 per cent, had a ca- 
pacity of over 500, while 15, or one-third, had a capacity of over 600. 
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In the platoon schools only 6 of the 26 schools had a capacity of 
over 500, while only 3 had a capacity of over 600. 

Gymnasiums.—Of the 84 modern elementary schools, 51, or 60 
per cent, had gymnasiums. Of this number only 28 were in the 
58 traditional schools, while 23 of the 26 platoon schools had 
gymnasiums. 

Special rooms.—Sixty-three of the 84 modern elementary school 
buildings, or 75 per cent, reported that they had special rooms. A 
further analysis of these returns showed that 38 of the 58 tradi- 
tional schools reported special rooms as follows: Ten schools had art 
rooms, libraries, manual-training shops, and home economics rooms}; 
9 had music rooms; and 3 had nature-study rooms. Of the platoon 
schools, all had special rooms, 20 had art rooms, 19 had libraries, 17 
had music and home economics, 13 had manual-training shops, and 
5 had nature-study rooms. 

Kindergartens. —Of the 84 cities, 62 replied that they had kinder- 
gartens in their modern elementary school buildings. Twenty-two 
did not reply to this question. 

A study of the above data from 84 representative cities in 33 
States apparently indicates that it is true that there is a growing 
tendency in planning elementary school buildings to provide such fa- 
cilities as auditoriums, gymnasiums, and special rooms, which until 
comparatively recently have been found only in junior and senior 
high schools. Schools having the platoon type of organization ap- 
parently tend to have a greater number of these facilities, yet it is 
evident that the traditional type of school also includes them. 


DEVELOPING SCHOOL-BUILDING STANDARDS 


Having considered some of the features that are more or less com- 
mon to all modern elementary school buildings, let us now consider 
some of the problems which have developed in the attempt to provide 
these facilities. The present elementary school building is a distinct 
advance on those of previous generations, but, as often happens, the 
solution of one problem only devélops new problems to be solved. 

It is one thing to know what educational facilities should be pro- 
vided in a building; it is another thing to know how to construct a 
building so that (1) each room may be adequately planned for the 
work that is to be carried on in it and so that (2) there shall be 
no waste space. A building constructed for 1,200 pupils and con- 
taining classrooms, shops, music and drawing rooms, nature-study 
rooms, an auditorium, and gymnasiums is far more expensive per 
pupil than the older type. It is essential that every dollar invested 
in it should count educationally. If a room is larger than is neces- 
sary, this means that the money wasted in this way can not be spent 
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on additional rooms or equipment. If a room is not adapted in all 
its details to the requirements of the subject to be taught in it, then 
the teaching of that subject is made more difficult because of the 
petty annoyances due to the mechanical mistakes in construction, or 
money has to be spent on its reconstruction. 

The modern school building requires for its construction the com- 
bined skills of many people. Since the kind of school building to be 
erected depends upon the education to be carried on in it, there has 
to be close cooperation between the school authorities who plan the 
educational program and the architect. In the larger cities school 
architects who are part of the administrative staff of the schools 
or are employed almost continuously on the planning of school build- 
ings give practically all their time to the solution of school-building 
problems. In addition, the services of the landscape architect and 
heating, ventilating, and lighting engineers are required. Experts in 
each of these fields are engaged on working out school-building 
standards. A survey of the literature on the subject during the past 
few years shows steady progress in bringing specialists together, par- 
ticularly with respect to the planning of high-school buildings. Not 
so much work has been done on elementary schools, due probably to 
the fact that the additional facilities of the enriched curriculum of 
the elementary school are of comparatively recent growth. The fol- 
lowing data, therefore, in regard to dimensions of classrooms in 
modern elementary schools, dimensions of special rooms, and the con- 
struction of gymnasiums and auditoriums, collected in connection 
with the school-building survey already referred to, will be of interest 
to those planning such buildings. 

Dimensions of classrooms.—When the dimensions of classrooms in 
elementary schools are considered it is found that one of the best- 
known score cards? gives the standard for such rooms as 24 by 30 
feet. On the other hand, in platoon schools the standard appears to 
be 23 by 30 or 22 by 30 feet. Although these are generally recog- 
nized as the prevailing standards, yet the Bureau of Education sur- 
vey of the recently erected elemerftary school buildings in 84 cities 
shows that there was the greatest diversity in the dimensions of 
classrooms. For example, in the 50 traditional schools which an- 
swered the questionnaire there were classrooms of 33 different dimen- 
sions. ‘The dimensions varied from 21 by 28 to 30 by 45 feet. Only 
5 buildings had classrooms of 24 by 30 feet. Half the classrooms were 
larger than 23 by 30 feet. In 21 of the schools the classrooms were 
wider than 23 feet ; in half the schools the classrooms were longer than 
30 feet. In the 20 platoon schools which replied to this question 8 
had classrooms larger than 23 by 30 feét. So far as these 80 cities are 
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concerned, it would seem that the standardization in regard to class- 
rooms has not gone so far in practice as in theory. 

Special rooms.—Very little information is available in regard to 
the dimensions of special rooms. It appears to be the prevailing 
practice, however, to make the shops in elementary schools a unit 
and a half large; the cooking and sewing activities are either carried 
on in two rooms, each slightly larger than a regular classroom, or 
else there is a combined cooking and sewing room which is either 
a unit and a half or two units in size. The more elaborate suites 
for these activities which are found in high schools are usually not 
provided in elementary schools. In some schools the cafeteria is part 
of the domestic science suite, and the children prepare the lunches as 
part of their work in domestic science. In other schools there is a com- 
plete separation of these two activities, with the cafeteria in one 
part of the building and the domestic science in another. 


In platoon schools, where considerable attention has had to be , 


given to special activitity rooms, such rooms as drawing rooms, music 
rooms, nature-study rooms are usually the same size as the class- 
rooms, 22 by 30 or 23 by 30 feet. They are specially equipped for 
their several subjects. For example, the drawing rooms have draw- 
ing tables and easels, and usually two sides of the room are covered 
with cork board for displays. There are cupboards for each child’s 
work. In the music room there are usually tablet-arm chairs instead of 
desks, and a piano and a victrola. Cork board is also used for the 
display of pictures of musical instruments, photographs of famous 
musicians, etc. The nature-study room is usually placed near the 
geography room, with sometimes a conservatory adjoining both 
rooms. Both the nature-study and the geography rooms usually have 
tables and chairs rather than desks, and in the nature-study room 
there are also sand tables, an aquarium, plants, and often pets in 
cages. In all these rooms there are cupboards for storing the pupil’s 
materials, The library is usually a unit and a half large, and is fully 
equipped with library tables and chairs, bookcases, librarian’s desk, 
card catalogue, magazine racks, and bulletin board. 
Gymnasiums.—The dimensions of gymnasiums vary greatly and 
appear to have no relation to the size of the school. The survey 
showed that although there were very few schools with more than 
1,400 pupils, yet the dimensions of gymnasiums varied from 33 by 
30 to 60 by 100 feet. ‘There was less variation in schools having the 
platoon organization. Apparently 40 by 60 feet are the usual dimen- 
sions for gymnasiums in platoon schools with a capacity for 1,200 to 
1,600 pupils. In schools built from 5 to 10 years ago little provision 
was made for showers in connection with the gymnasium. For that 
matter, there were very few gymnasiums in elementary schools. 
Building plans for more recent schools, however, show that the 
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tendency now is to provide shower facilities and also locker rooms 
in which the children may keep their gymnasium shoes and other 
gymnasium equipment. In many schools there is a small room for 
corrective gymnastics and also an office for the gymnasium instructor. 

Auditoriums.—Judging by reports received on the auditorium, the 
auditorium in a modern elementary school building is evidently con- 
sidered to be one of the most interesting units in the building—inter- 
esting because of its possibilities and because its purposes, and, con- 
sequently, its plans of construction are of very recent development. 
The modern auditorium is a far cry from the old “ assembly room.” 
The latter room was usually a large, square room with a level floor 
and a small platform with a speaker’s stand poised precariously on 
itsedge. Originally it was a place where the whole school assembled 
during the first few moments in the morning to hold “ opening exer- 
cises.” It was rarely used except for such exercises and special 
_ occasions, such as commencement exercises. The pupils took little 
part in the activities of the auditorium. They usually sat and re- 
ceived announcements from the principal or listened to a talk by 
some outside speaker. 

The auditorium in the modern elementary school, on the other 
hand, appears to have an entirely different function. The tendency 
seems to be to use the auditorium more continuously than formerly 
and to enable the children to develop worth-while tastes for the use 
of leisure time through seeing in the auditorium good plays, hearing 
good music, lectures, etc. Increasingly it appears to be the socializ- 
ing factor in the school, or, as it has been called, “the clearing 
house for all the activities of the school.” In a recent report on this 
subject, entitled “A Source Book for Auditorium Teachers,” written 
by the auditorium directors of the Dallas (Tex.) public schools and 
published by the board of education of that city, the objectives of 
the auditorium are summarized as follows: 

The purpose of the auditorium period is to furnish opportunities and situa- 
tions for the exercise and development of abilities for which the usual class- 
room does not provide. 

The ultimate aim, as in all education, is a more thorough development of 
each child for complete living. 

Some of the possible results to be realized by the auditorium work in the 
lives of pupils are: 

1. Discovering and training special abilities in individual pupils. 

2. Inspiring and developing initiative, ingenuity, originality, and resourceful- 
ness in response to situations natural in auditorium activities. 

3. Making it habitual to use the knowledge and the skill acquired in other 
departments of school. 

4. The appreciation of opportunities to gain valuable knowledge and skill 
outside of school. 

5. The establishment of a livelier interest in school and community life. 

6. Acquiring ability to use leisure time wisely. 
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%. The formation of proper habits of conduct in public assembly. 

8. A more accurate and broader knowledge by means of visual education, 
9. Motivation of interest in other school work. 

10. Increased ability to study effectively. 

11. Magnifying the home and the pupil’s duties and responsibilities therein. 
12. A more wholesome attitude toward other teachers of the school. 

18. Valuable training in social efficiency. 


As William McAndrew has stated in a report published some years 
ago:? 

The assembly is an opportunity, to be used by conscious planning and purpose, 
to foster the social virtues, to engender esprit de corps, ideals of integrity, 
loyalty, friendship, respect for the feeling and rights of others, sympathy with 
suffering and affliction, generosity, unselfishness, helpfulness, cheerfulness, love 
of work, courtesy, chivalry, heroism, courage, love of truth, reliability, love of 
right, refinement of thought and heart, and the other ideals which are touched 
upon if at all only incidentally in courses of study. The inspirational possibili- 
ties of the assembly exercises are extraordinary. * * * 

The assembly must be “ gone to with delight,” as Shakespeare says of a true 
inan’s business. The loftiest, purest, finest presentations of the social virtues 
may pall upon the children if unvaried by provision for other human appe- 
tites. * * * The assembly must have liveliness and snap, picturesqueness 
and laughter, motion and color. Amusing stories told and acted are an essential 
necessity for the full development of the minds of children. There is a wealth 
of entertaining talent among teachers and pupils which should be capitalized 
for making school the alluring place which it ought to be. * * * The pos- 
sible variety of ends to be secured is fascinating in its abundance. You can 
instruct, amuse, discipline, inspire, and train. 

The programs in the auditorium usually consist of plays, illus- 
trated talks by pupils, lectures, concerts, motion pictures, etc. In 
platoon schools the auditorium is in use every period of the day, and 
even in the traditional type of school attempts are now being made 
to use the auditorium more frequently than formerly. If there is 
continuous use of the auditorium for the type of programs listed 
above, then it is obvious that the auditorium must be so constructed 
that it may be practicable to carry out such programs effectively. 
As indicated by the returns from the Bureau of Education question- 
naire on school buildings, the tendency is to have small rather than 
large auditoriums. A capacity for 500 or 600 appears to be usual 
in schools accommodating 1,200 to 1,500 pupils. Much more at- 
tention than formerly is now being paid to the planning of the 
auditorium stage and equipment. The stage in the older type of 
auditorium is often a compromise between the old assembly platform 
and a theater stage. It is usually very shallow, with almost no 
wing space and no dressing rooms. In the modern auditorium, how- 
ever, the stage in an auditorium with a capacity for about 500 is 


2The School Assembly, published by the Division of Reference and Research, Depart- 
ment of Education, City of New York. 
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often 52 feet long and 40 feet deep, with as much wing space as there 
is playing space on the stage. Usually, there are also two dressing 
rooms and a property room with lockers for the properties. There 
are also footlights, flood lights, spot lights, and bunch lights. In 
other words, the auditorium in the modern elementary school is much 
on the order of the little theater. 

Reports written during the past two years on the auditorium em- 
phasize the fact that as the auditorium unit is an expensive part 
of the school plant, and as it costs a great deal to change it after 
it has once been built, it is important that it should be planned in 
the beginning so as to be of the greatest practical use. If it is true 
that the auditorium is likely to become one of the most important 
units in the school for the socialization of the school, it is essential 
that all of the details of its construction should be so planned that 
it may function effectively. 

Community uses of the auditorium.—Equally important with the 
development of the use of the auditorium during the school day is 
the community use of the auditorium. The indications are that the 
public school is becoming more and more the community center for 
the particular district of the city in which it is located, and no part 
of the school contributes more to such community use than does the 
auditorium. In it are given plays, lectures, band and orchestra con- 
certs, motion pictures, demonstrations of school work, public meet- 
ings for discussion of local problems. In other words, it is coming 
more and more to serve the same purposes as the town hall in the 
pioneer days; that is, it is a place to which the local community 
naturally turns for its recreation and for group meetings of all 
kinds. 

Instead of the auditorium being used only occasionally, it is open 
in some cities four or five evenings a week for nine months in the 
year. Such extensive use by the adults and youth of the community 
is important in many ways. It develops a social group spirit among 
the people of a given community; it tends to develop local talent and 
the habit of cooperative work on plays and entertainments of all 
kinds; and it tends to bring the adults to the school and so develops 
a friendly feeling and mutual understanding between the school and 
the community. 


THE SCHOOL SITE 


The recognition of the importance of having large sites for school 
buildings has come even later than the realization of the need of the 
modern type of school building, which has just been described. 
When those who were responsible for the governing of our cities 
were men and women who had been brought up on the farm it was 
difficult to persuade them of the importance of providing large play- 
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grounds for city children, They had always had adequate play 
space, and it was hard for them to realize to what an extent the city 
child had been deprived of opportunities for wholesome play. Now, 
however, that the men and women who are responsible for the ad- 
ministration of our cities are in many cases those who have been 
born and brought up in cities, it is easier for them to realize the 
desirability of having adequate playgrounds for each school building. 

The literature upon school sites and playgrounds published in the 
past few years indicates that there is a growing consensus of opinion 
in regard to the school site on the following points: It should meet 
the recreational needs not only of the children attending the school 
but of the adults in the district served by the school; when possible, 
it is desirable to include in the site not only playground space but 
park space; care should be taken that the landscaping of the grounds 
should be beautiful. 

Selection of the site ——The location of the site is, of course, of pri- 
mary importance and can only be determined after a careful popu- 
lation study for the purpose of determining population trends. 
This subject is treated at some length in the next section. Not only 
should the selection of the site be based upon careful forecasting but 
it is now generally recognized that it is desirable to purchase school 
sites ahead of the time when they will be needed. Points that are 
important to consider in selecting the site, after its general location 
has been determined from the population study, are the size and 
shape of the site, the general contour of the land, character of the 
soil, drainage, distance from through boulevards and main-tratlic 
streets, etc. 

The size and shape of sites —¥or elementary schools the generally 
accepted standard appears to be 5 acres for a school of 1,000 to 1,200 
pupils; for high schools, 10 to 20 acres. In the large cities, partic- 
ularly in the East, where the city has grown up around schools 
planned before the need of large sites was realized, it is difficult te 
attain this standard except at great cost. The reports of those mak- 
ing surveys of such cities indicate, however, that efforts are being 
made to approximate this standard. More often than would seem 
probable there is vacant land near school buildings or municipal 
playgrounds or land that is not valuable. In many cases play- 
grounds are built upon the roofs of school buildings. Again, by 
closing a street and leveling the ground between the street and the 
building the combined space of the street and the school site gives 
more adequate playground than would otherwise be possible. In 
more recently built cities, particularly in the West, not only are 5 
acres often provided for sites for elementary schools and 10 acres 
for high schools but often the sites are as large as 20 or 40 acres. 
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In Gary, Ind., for example, 12 of the 18 schools have sites ranging 
from 10 to 45 acres; 8 of these schools have sites of 20 to 45 acres. 
All but 5 of the schools have parks or natural woods as part of the 
school site in addition to extensive playgrounds and gardens. 

There appears to be a growing tendency in many cities to place 
school sites near public playgrounds, or vice versa, in case the park 
is not part of the school site. For example, in Portland, Oreg., in 
the case of at least three schools, the school sites adjoin a public play- 
ground and park so that the total acreage is nearly double what it 
would be if these two municipal facilities were separated. The 
public playground is used by the school as if it were part of the 
school site, and the school auditorium and gymnasiums are used for 
adult recreational purposes, in this way eliminating the need for a 
separate community center on the public playground. 

Twenty or thirty years ago the tendency appeared to be to select 
for school sites patches of land of irregular shapes, which were not 
desirable for other purposes and consequently could be secured at 
low cost. At the present time, because playgrounds and athletic 
fields require not only space but layouts of more or less standardized 
dimensions, the tendency is to select, so far as possible, sites in the 
shape of standard city blocks, on level land, and with good drainage. 

Location of the school building on the site—In locating the school 
building on the site one of the first considerations is to make sure 
that the building is so placed that it will not interfere with securing 
adequate play space. If the site is 5 acres or less the building is 
usually placed close to the street with playgrounds at the rear and 
gardens or tennis courts at the side of the building. If the site is 
10 acres or more the tendency appears to be to have a park or natural 
woods in front of the school, with the playgrounds at the rear and 
school gardens or primary playgrounds at the sides. The ori- 
entation of the building and its position from the standpoint of the 
prevailing winds are, of course, of fundamental importance. 

Playground facilities—For elementary schools there are usually 
playgrounds for the older boys and girls, including tennis courts, 
baseball diamonds, volley ball, and basket ball courts, etc. ‘There 
are also playgrounds with playground apparatus, wading pools, sand 
piles, etc., for the younger children. In addition, space is usually 
provided for vegetable and flower gardens, and in some schools there 
are animal-husbandry facilities. In the case of the larger schools and 
high schools athletic fields with football fields, running tracks, etc., 
are provided. All these facilities require large playgrounds, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that they are used by adults after school 
as well as by children during school hours. The playground should 
be, preferably, at the rear of the building, with easy access to the 
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shower baths, dressing rooms, lavatories, and equipment facilities of 
the gymnasiums. One detail that is important is the provision of 
fences for the playgrounds. The tendency appears to be to erect 
an 8-foot fence around the playgrounds and gardens. Another de- 
tail which there seems to be difficulty in solving is the question of 
playground surfacing. The differences in the natural materials avail- 
able in different localities makes any uniform solution difficult, and 
yet the surfacing and proper drainage of playgrounds is essential 
for the successful development of playground activities. 

Landscape architecture—The modern school site must not only be 
so planned as to meet the requirements of the present day curriculum 
but it must be planned with an eye to the artistic effect of the whole. 
Consequently, landscape architecture is now an important part of the 
planning of the school site. In fact, in many cities the landscape 
architect reports, before the site is chosen, upon the adequacy of the 
position and shape of the site and the soil and contours of the land 
with a view to determining the desirability of the site not only for 
building purposes but for playground and park purposes. 


METHODS OF CONDUCTING SCHOOL-BUILDING SURVEYS 


Because the planning of a school-building program which shall 
provide the type of buildings and site described in the foregoing sec- 
tions involves the expenditure of a large amount of money, and be- 
cause such a program should meet the needs of a city for 10 or 15 
years, it has come to be recognized that it is important to have pre- 
liminary school-building surveys to determine the probable popula- 
tion growth, the number of children to be provided for within 10 or 
15 years, the number of schools needed, the location of school build- 
ings, and the probable cost of the program. 

During the past two years there has come to the notice of the 
Bureau of Education at least 30 such school-building surveys in addi- 
tion to those conducted by the Bureau of Education. The practical 
value of such preliminary surveys before a school-building program 
is embarked upon can hardly be questioned. The making of such 
surveys is, however, still in the experimental stage, and, consequently, 
a description will be given of some of the methods of conducting such 
surveys. 

In a recent said dieitilins survey conducted by the Bureau of 
Education the purposes of a city school-building program were given 
as follows: 


General purposes—The underlying purpose of a modern school-building 
program is to provide an environment for children within the adult world 
of the city in which children may have: (1) Opportunities for safe, whole- 
some, outdoor play activities which they need to give them a foundation of good 
health for all their future lives; (2) modern school — so planned and 
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equipped that all children may have the opportunity to stmady under the best 
possible conditions, to do creative work in shops and special rooms, and to 
develop tastes for worth-while use of their leisure time. The school should 
also be so planned that it can be a center for recreational and work activities 
for adults. 

In other words, a school-building program is a problem in social and educa- 
tional engineering, the purpose of which is to make the city as healthful and 
satisfying a place for both children and adults to live in as is possible. 

Specific purposes—(1) To eliminate school congestion and provide modern 
school facilities—including buildings and grounds—both for the present school 
population and for future growth over a period of 10 or 15 years. 

(2) Through a scientific study of population growth to determine population 
trends. 

(3) On the basis of population trends, to recommend: (a) The purchase of 
adequate sites for both new buildings and additions in those parts of the city 
where it is evident that buildings will have to be erected; additional sites: for 
existing buildings where necessary. (b) The erection of new buildings and 
additions which shall provide modern school facilities for the children and 
which can also be used by adults in the evenings. (c) The reconstruction of 
existing buildings, where necessary, in order to provide modern school facilities, 
(d) The abandonment of existing buildings that have outlived their usefulness. 

(4) To give a detailed estimate of the cost of new buildings, additions, con- 
tents, and sites. 


The population study.—The first task in undertaking a school- 
building survey is to make a population study as a basis for esti- 
mating growth in different parts of the city, and, on the basis of these 
facts and those in regard to congestion and age and size of school, to 
determine where new buildings and additions should be built and old 
buildings reconstructed. 

A study of reports on recent school-building surveys indicates that 
there is rapidly developing a scientific technique in the making of 
population studies. Because the scientific study of population trends 
in any community should result in a more accurate determination of 
where buildings are needed, what size they should be, and how many 
there should be, such studies should represent a distinct financial 
saving to the cities surveyed. 

Another noticeable characteristic of recent surveys is that 
apparently one of the chief aims of the population study is to so 
conduct the work that, after the survey is completed, the school 
authorities may have all the data for carrying on in the future a 
continuous, up-to-date study of school population growth for each 
section of the city. 

Since there have been many requests for information as to the 
details of conducting such population studies, the following descrip- 
tion of the methods used by the Bureau of Education, which are also 
characteristic of other school building surveys, is given. 

Boards of education asking for school-building surveys usually 
request that a school-building program be worked out for at least 
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a 10-year period. In making estimates of the number of children who 
will have to be accommodated for the 10 years following the survey 
the building program is based upon the actual number of children 
living in a city as given by the school census and not upon the school 
enrollment. The reasons for this are obvious. The purpose of a 
school-building program is to provide for all children of school age 
in a city. The school enrollment gives only the number of children 
enrolled, which is not necessarily synonymous with the number of 


children of school age living in the city—in fact, is rarely so. When - 


building programs are based upon enrollment the likelihood is that 
when the new buildings are erected they attract children not formerly 
enrolled and so it is found that the buildings are congested nearly as 
soon as they are erected. 

Not only does the school census usually give the total number of 
children from under 1 to 17 or 18 years of age, but also it gives these 
data block by block for the whole city. The existing school-district 
boundaries in any city surveyed are usually not based upon studies of 
population trends, but rather have had to be determined by such facts 
as the location of existing buildings, which in many instances are not 
where they should be. Consequently, the tabulation of the number 
of children, by ages, block by block, and the making of a school popu- 
lation map, showing the number of children in each block by ages, 
is of first importance. After determining upon the form of school 
organization upon which the building program is to be worked out, 
a similar map is made for the different grade groups. If the census 
for the previous 10 years is available, then similar tabulations are 
made for that period. Such figures, however, often do not exist. 

Important as are the school-census figures, they alone are not suffi- 
cient. It is also of fundamental importance to secure the actual and 
estimated growth in the number of families over a period of years, 
and it is necessary to secure these data by small geographical areas. 

The United States census statistics on the number of families in 
any given city are available for different 10-year periods, but as these 
periods do not always synchronize with the year the survey is con- 
ducted it is necessary to secure data on the number of families for 
more recent periods. All groups which make school-building sur- 
veys are apparently agreed that the surveys of the telephone com- 
panies on the actual and estimated number of families in different 
cities are among the most reliable and exhaustive studies available. 
These studies are particularly valuable for school-building surveys 
because the number of families is based on- actual count, because the 
data are given for small geographical areas, usually called “ tele- 
phone sections,” and because the studies are usually rechecked every 
three or four years. 
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Since it is necessary to compare the actual and the estimated num- 
ber of families with the school-census figures, a map showing the 
telephone-section boundaries and the number of families in each sec- 
tion is made and the number of children by age groups is allocated 
within these boundaries, block by block. The percentage of in- 
crease in the number of families in each telephone section is then 
applied to the number of children living in the section at the time of 
the school census, and thus an estimate of the number of children 


- for 10 years is obtained. Since the original data are by blocks, it is 


possible to distribute and redistribute the estimated number of chil- 
dren—according to telephone sections—within present or proposed 
school districts. 

In addition to securing the figures on school population and the 
actual and estimated increase in the number of families over a 10 
or 15 year period, it is also desirable to secure from the local build- 
ing department of the city the number of new buildings actually 
erected in the preceding 10-year period and the number of families 
provided for in these new buildings. Furthermore, if there are 
many apartment houses in the city, data on not only the number of 
families having children in each apartment house but also the num- 
ber of children per family are obtained. This information is se- 
cured from the school-census cards and distributed according to 
apartment houses. 

Not only are the figures on school population, number of families, 
number of new buildings, and number of children per family in 
apartment houses essential but also many other factors have to be 
taken into consideration in an adequate population study, such as 
recent population flow from near-by localities into the city, rail- 
road developments, car lines, boulevards, breaking up and develop- 
ment of estates, the character of each section of the city, public 
improvements, and the location, block by block, of each dwelling, 
apartment house, and tenement, retail stores, manufacturing and 
wholesale establishments, libraries, hospitals, churches, clubs, public 
buildings, parks, ete. 

Having secured all this information, the final “ population-study ” 
map is made. Since this map is left in the local board of education 
offices as the basis for a continuous population study which will in 
the future make such an exhaustive population study as just de- 
scribed unnecessary, it has been found desirable to construct the map 
on the following lines: The map should be sufficiently large so that 
every detail can be easily read. As the geographical areas known as 
telephone sections are the basis for future population studies, these 
areas are outlined and then the items listed above are indicated, 
block by block, within these areas. When the new proposed school- 
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district boundaries have been determined upon as a result of the 
study of all the factors in the situation the proposed school-district 
boundary lines are drawn in colors that make them the outstanding 
feature on the map. The school buildings to be retained are located, 
as well as the new buildings to be erected. 

At the same time that the population study is being conducted an 
appraisal is also being made of the existing school plant, including 
buildings and grounds, the age and type of each building, the 
amount of money invested in it, the educational facilities which it 
contains, and its physical condition, together with its capacity and 
the population trend in the district, in order to determine whether 
it shall be retained; and if so, for how long. 

One of the most important factors in the survey is the study of 
school sites. In the average city the amount of play space around 
each school is very small. For this reason, data are secured not only 
on the number of square feet in each site but also the number of 
square feet of play space for each pupil, by schools. The correct 
selection of future sites—their location, size, location of the build- 
ing, and general layout of the grounds—is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the whole future of the city. 

After the population study and the appraisal of the school plant 
has been completed and the location, size, and number of buildings 
and sites, together with the estimated costs, have been determined, 
there remains the question of how the recommendations for the 
building program shall be presented. It might seem at first sight as 
though this were a comparatively simple problem, but those making 
school-building surveys are agreed that it is one of the most difficult. 

There are, broadly speaking, three groups in a community which 
are vitally.interested in school-building problems: First, the educa- 
tional authorities—the board of education, superintendent of schools, 
and administrative and teaching force; second, the city government 
and taxpayers; and, third, the general public, more particularly the 
parents of public-school children. This latter group also includes 
some of the second group. The interests of these groups in a survey 
report are not necessarily identical. For example, all parents are, in 
general, interested in the report from the standpoint of what is going 
to happen to the school which their children are attending; the edu- 
cational authorities want a report which gives the findings of the 
survey and the recommendations both in a summarized text and 
detailed statistical tables; the taxpayers are interested in what the 
cost is going to be. 

A study of recent survey reports shows that there is recognition 
of the fact that the report must meet the demands of all these 
groups—and be so written that it will be read by them. In other 
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words, these reports are of interest not merely for the light which 
they throw upon progress in the technique of making school-building 
surveys; they are also illuminating as evidence of a growing recog- 
nition of the fact that the education of public opinion about educa- 
tional matters is an important part of the whole school-building 
problem. 

SUMMARY 


A survey of the school-building problem during the past few years 
indicates that: 

The planning and erection of school buildings is becoming a highly 
technical task which demands the combined knowledge and skill of 
educators, health specialists, building and landscape architects, 
heating, ventilating, lighting, and sanitation experts. 

The modern school building, which has been developed during the 
past 20 years, represents a radical departure from the school build- 
ing of previous periods. Owing to changed social and industrial con- 
ditions which have deprived children in cities of many of the educa- 
tional activities which formerly existed in the community life 
outside of the school, the curriculum of the modern school has been 
enriched so as to give children much greater opportunities than 
formerly for a variety of play, handwork, and social activities. 

The school building has had to be changed to meet these new edu- 
cational demands. At the same time advances in the science of heat- 
ing, ventilating, lighting, and equipping school buildings are making 
it possible to prevent many of the health defects, i. e., bad posture, 
poor eyesight, respiratory troubles, etc., which developed in children 
as a result of the conditions in the older type of school building. 

The findings of the Bureau of Education school-building study 
of modern scheol buildings in 84 cities in 33 States, which was made 
in order to determine to what extent modern facilities such as audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, and special rooms were being included in new 
school buildings, showed that of the elementary schools studied 82 
per cent had auditoriums, 60 per cent had gymnasiums, 75 per cent 
had special rooms, and 74 per cent had kindergartens. ' It also indi- 
cated that, although standards in regard to size and equipment of 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, and special rooms were gradually being 
worked out, these matters were still in the experimental stage. 

The planning of the school site, its location, size, provision for 
playground facilities, gardens, etc., is now of equal importance with 
the planning of the building. © 

The tendency to have school-building surveys preliminary to 
working out school-building programs appears to be one of the well- 
established techniques in the solution of the school-building problem. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
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During the biennium 1926-1928 approximately 1,200 educational 
acts of general application were passed in continental United States. 
The outstanding general feature is the increased tendency to employ 
educational surveys and state-wide investigations as bases for educa- 
tional legislation. 

In recent years legislatures and school officials have manifested in- 
creased interest in securing information concerning school conditions 
and problems as a basis for formulating legislative and administrative 
policies affecting the schools. Critical public opinion, demanding 
economy and efficiency, and the growing science of education have 
largely favored this tendency. 


EDUCATIONAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


School surveys became a prominent factor in the administration 
of city school systems less than two decades ago. Such surveys are 
now applied to county and State school systems and to institutions 
and classes of institutions and are of general and special types. From 
the standpoint of the reviewer of legislation state-wide surveys are 
of most interest since this ig the kind of study that usually contains 
recommendations of legislation and often results in the passage of 
new laws. During 1927 more than a dozen state-wide educational 
surveys or studies were provided for by legislative action. 

The Alabama Legislature authorized a state-wide school-building 
survey. It provided that the character of permanent construction 
most economical and available in the various sections of the State 
and the value and adequacy of the present school building facilities 
shall be studied and that estimates be made as to the amounts needed 
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to provide reasonably adequate buildings for all public schools of 
the State. 

The Legislature of California authorized three state-wide investi- 
gations: (1) Provided for the appointment by the governor of a 
committee to investigate the present conditions and future possi- 
bilities of the public-school teachers’ retirement fund and report its 
findings to the next legislature; (2) directed the State board of edu- 
cation to investigate the supplementary books used in the elementary 
schools of the State and to report thereon to the State board of con- 
trol; (3) directed the State department of education to investigate 
the educational, geographical, financial, and organizational prob- 
lems of public education in the State beyond the elementary grades 
and to prevent a report to the governor for transmission to the next 
legislature. 

Colorado, by concurrent resolution, authorized the governor to 
appoint a committee of three representatives to study the problems 
concerning a teachers’ retirement fund law and report to the next 
general assembly. 

The Florida Legislature authorized the governor to appoint a 
commission of five to survey the public educational system of the 
State, including all schools and educational institutions, and to report 
to the next legislature. A noteworthy feature of this act is that the 
survey commission is directed to employ a staff of experts from out- 
side the State trained in educational survey work to make an impar- 
tial investigation as to the organization, administration, financial 
condition, and general efficiency of the educational system in accord- 
ance with approved scientific standards of educational research and 
to make definite recommendations for the improvement thereof. The 
legislature appropriated $50,000 for this survey. 

An Illinois legislative enactment created a commission of seven 
members to study and investigate the workings of the general tax 
and revenue laws of the State and similar laws in other States and to 
collect full data and information regarding the passage and oper- 
ation of the same and report to the next legislature. 

North Carolina .authorized two state-wide investigations: (1) 
Created a tax commission of five members to study thoroughly the 
State taxation system, including cities, counties, and subdivisions 
and to study taxation systems in other States and places and the 
classification of property; and to make comparative study of taxa- 
tion in various phases, including the relationship between State tax 
and the Federal tax and to report its findings to the governor who 
shall submit the same to the legislature with recommendations, (2) 
Created a State board of equalization composed of 11 members who 
are authorized and directed to study, investigate, compare, and de- 
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termine the true value of all property subject to taxation in each 
county which value shall be the basis upon which taxes for the six 
months’ school term shall be levied and collected and the basis upon 
which the equalization fund shall be apportioned. 

Pennsylvania created a commission of nine members and the State 
superintendent (ex officio) as chairman to study distribution of State 
subsidies to districts; it also provided that the question of creating a 
fund for insuring school buildings against fire be referred to the 
insurance commissioner to make a study of the subject and to report 
to the next legislature. 

The 1928 New Jersey Legislature, by joint resolution, appointed a 
commission of 15 members to inquire into the work and activities of 
the public schools and other public educational institutions of New 
Jersey and other States; to investigate the manner and method by 
which public-school funds are raised; to recommend an adequate and 
comprehensive program of education for New Jersey; to suggest 
methods that would put in practice and economical operation the 
program recommended and to report to the next legislature; appro- 
priated $25,000 for this inquiry. Another New Jersey resolution 
created a commission consisting of nine members to examine the 
existing relationship of the State with Rutgers University and to 
recommend to the legislature such reorganization and means of reor- 
ganization as may be deemed to be to the best interests of the State. 

The Virginia Legislature at the special session of 1927 created 
a commission to survey thé educational system of the State, with 
especial reference to present conditions and future needs in respect 
to maintenance, organization, curricula, business management, etc., 
and to report to the next general assembly. 


RECODIFICATION OF SCHOOL LAWS — 


The practice of adding new school laws and amendments at each 
session of the legislature over a period of years generally results in 
illogical arrangement of school codes, and duplications and incon- 
sistencies in school laws develop in many instances. 

Within the two years here reviewed more States than usual took 
legislative action toward revising and codifying their school laws. 
Alabama provided for complete revision and codification of all laws 
relating to education. The Legislature of California created a code 
commission to study the laws relating to the establishment, control, 
administration, support, and all other concerns of the public-school 
system and to submit a new school code to the next (1929) legis- 
lature. The Connecticut Legislature authorized the State board 
of education to revise and codify the school laws. The Kansas Legis- 
lature created a school code commission to study the school laws of 
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Kansas and to recommend to the next legislature amendments which 
it deemed necessary for the purpose of clarifying, revising, and codi- 
fying such laws. 

Judging from the report of the Kansas commission the steps taken 
by Kansas are of especial interest and value. The commission estab- 
lished called to its assistance men and women in all walks of life 
within the State and was aided by others interested in education 
outside the State. The work of the committee included a compre- 
hensive study of Kansas school laws and problems and in addition a 
general study of the school systems in other States. 

In 1928 the Legislature of Virginia, acting upon the report of 
the State commission created in 1927 to study the educational needs 
of the State, made sweeping changes in its school code, especially 
in respect to the selection of the State board of education and the 
State and division superintendents of schools. Important constitu- 
tional amendments were initiated. Wisconsin revised the principal 
chapters of its statutes relating to the administration and supervision 
of public schools. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


The trend of present legislation is toward fixing greater responsi- 
bility in the State boards for the administration of the State school 
systems. Within the 2-year period comprehended in this review sev- 
eral changes in the composition and duties of the State departments 
were made by legislative enactment. California increased the mem- 
bership of the State board of education from 7 to 10, and provided 
for the establishment of a division of schoolhouse planning in the 
State department of education. 

A constitutional amendment in Virginia made a complete change 
in the composition of the State board of education. Heretofore the 
State board has been composed of the governor, attorney general, 
superintendent of public instruction, and three educators elected by 
the senate from a list of eligibles consisting of one person from each 
faculty of certain State institutions of higher learning. The consti- 
tutional amendment provided that henceforth the State department 
shall consist of seven members appointed by the governor, subject to 
confirmation by the general assembly. Under this provision the gov- 
ernor may use his discretion in the selection of members of the State 
board of education. 

Another amendment to the constitution of Virginia provided that 
the State superintendent shall be appointed by the governor until 
January 1, 1932. Formerly he was elected by the people. The 
amendment authorized the legislature, after January 1, 1932, to pro- 
vide for the appointment or election of the State superintendent in 
such manner as it may deem best, 
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During the period of this review the Legislature of Nevada adopted 
a provision which requires that, in order to be eligible to hold the 
office of State superintendent, one must be a graduate of the State 
university or institution of equal standing and must have completed 
at least 20 credit hours in educational subjects. 

New York raised the salary of the State commissioner of education 
to $15,000 and the salary of the assistant commissioner of education 
to $7,000. New Jersey provided for a fifth assistant commissioner 
of education, increased salaries of all assistant commissioners to 
$7,000, and directed that one assistant commissioner be director of 
business matters.* 


STATE SCHOOL SUPPORT 


Financing public education now constitutes the foremost problem 
in educational legislation. Within the past decade practically every 
State has in some way endeavored to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties by increasing State aid to poor communities. Examples of 
increased State participation in school support during the past two 
years are here enumerated. 

The Alabama Legislature appropriated $900,000 annually to be 
known as the State equalization fund for equalizing education op- 
portunities in public schools, which provides under certain condi- 
tions increased support for rural schools, libraries, normal schools, 
and elementary and secondary schools; it also appropriated $600,000 
for the support of public schools for a minimum term of seven 
months. The legislature further proposed a State bond issue not to 
exceed $20,000,000 for the construction and improvement of public- 
school buildings, including institutions of higher learning and nor- 
mal schools, but this issue was defeated at the polls in January, 1928. 

The Arkansas Legislature created a State revolving loan fund to 
aid needy school districts in repairing, erecting, and equipping 
school buildings. It also created a State equalization fund for free 
public schools, and authorized the State board of education to fix a 
minimum school term and a minimum salary schedule for teachers. 

California authorized State aid for schools for the children of 
migratory laborers engaged in seasonal industries in rural districts 
of the State. 

Delaware provided that four-fifths of all license or franchise fees 
received by the State tax department should be paid to the State 
treasury to be used by the State board of education for the support 
of public schools; the State tax on personal and real property was 
reduced from 25 cents to 15 cents per $100 valuation. 


1In 1929 the salary of the New Jersey commissioner of education was raised to $15,000 
per annum. 
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The Florida Legislature increased the school revenue by levying 
a 1-cent tax on each gallon of gasoline, by levying an additional 
one-quarter mill on all personal and real property, and by imposing 
a State and county license tax on all automobile tire and tube dealers. 

The Georgia Legislature provided an equalization school fund by 
a State tax of one-half cent per gallon on motor fuel and 1 cent per 
gallon on kerosene. It has been estimated that the revenue from 
these sources will exceed $1,000,000 annually. The State department 
of education is given wide latitude in working out the administrative 
details in connection with its distribution. 

The 1928 Legislature of Louisiana provided additional State 
school revenue by increasing the severance tax and including in said 
tax carbon products obtained from natural gas. 

A Maine act authorized State-aid increase from $800 to $1,200 per 
annum to school supervisory unions and that no school union shall 
receive less than $1,000 per annum. 

The Michigan Legislature appropriated $1,000,000 annually to be 
apportioned to districts having an “average school membership in 
excess of the average for the whole State for each $100,000 of equal- 
ized valuation.” 

A Montana act (ch. 119) created a State common-school equali- 
zation fund and made the State board of education the common- 
school equalization board. This act makes it mandatory for the 
State board to determine the minimum educational program which 
shall be equalized, and in determining such program to consider the 
following factors: “The minimum length of school term, the mini- 
mum school-tax levy, the assessed maximum valuation per child in 
average daily attendance, the minimum enrollment,” and such other 
factors as the said board may deem necessary to carry out the act. 

Missouri provided $35,000 to be applied to the deficiency in the 
rural high-school aid fund, also $300,000 for aid of teacher training 
in high schools. 

The Legislature of New York increased State aid to poor districts 
by allowing $500 for districts with five or more teachers; $550 for 
districts with more than one and less than five teachers, this sum to 
be $600 beginning August 1, 1928, $650 beginning August 1, 1929, 
and $700 each year thereafter; $300 to districts with but one teacher 
and having valuation not exceeding $100,000. Increased State aid 
was granted to still smaller districts. The legislature also allowed 
apportionment of school funds for teachers in part-time or continua- 
tion school on the same basis as for high-school teachers. 

In North Carolina an act was passed which provided for more 
adequate distribution of the equalization fund so that the amount 
due from the State to counties shall be the amount by which the 
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necessary cost of six months’ school term exceeds the amount pro- 
duced by a 40-cent levy on $100 valuation in the respective counties. 
The State equalization board was authorized to allow $2,000 to any 
county when in the opinion of the board the said county has made 
efforts deserving of aid for the improvement of the teaching per- 
sonnel. The legislature authorized the issue of State bonds to the 
amount of $2,500,000 for special building fund to be loaned to 
county boards of education to aid in erecting schoolhouses. It also 
authorized the issuance of State bonds for more than $2,000,000 for 
permanent improvement of State colleges and normal schools. 

The Legislature of Oklahoma provided for a special school equali- 
zation fund and for its distribution by the State board of education 
for the purpose of carrying out as nearly as practicable the constitu- 
tional provision guaranteeing equality of educational opportunities 
to “all the children of all the people” in the State. This equaliza- 
tion fund is created from 25 per cent of the revenue tax on oil, gas, 
and other minerals, and the amount that can be expended under this 
act shall not exceed $1,500,000 per annum. The fund shall be appor- 
tioned on the following bases: (a) Districts must levy a tax of 15 
mills before becoming eligible to State distribution; () average daily 
attendance considered; (¢) eight months’ school term required before 
becoming eligible to State distribution; (@) weakness of districts as 
exhibited in their sworn statement as to assessed valuation per child 
and expenditures per child; (¢) transfer and transportation of pupils 
considered; the State board is authorized to withhold aid where it 
appears that, because of small attendance in any district, transfer and 
transportation of all pupils to an adjacent school would be the most 
advisable and economical program; (/) total annual expenditures per 
pupil in average daily attendance shall not exceed $45 per pupil; (g) 
districts which pay athletic instructors more than $125 per month 
shall not participate in this fund. 

The Oregon Legislature authorized the State land board to pur- 
chase a portion of surplus bonds issued by school districts. 

The South Dakota Legislature provided a $1 tax on each resident 
over 21 years of age for the support of common schools and appro- 
priated $40,000 in aid of the common schools to be distributed to the 
several counties in proportion to the acreage of indemnity and en- 
dowment lands in the respective districts in each county. 

A Tennessee act authorized the expenditure of $1,000,000 for build- 
ing and repairing rural public schoolhouses in the State and author- 
ized the issuance of State bonds therefor. 

Vermont provided a new form of distributing part of State aid 
available for towns. The districts are divided into seven groups 
according to funds raised by local taxation which are expended for 
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school support. Other things being equal, the lower this rate the 
lower will be the State aid, and the higher the rate the higher will 
be the State aid. Vermont also appropriated $5,000 for a community 
schoolhouse fund, and provided that when any district raises money 
otherwise than by taxation for furnishing and improving buildings 
or school grounds an equal amount, not to exceed $100 per year, shall 
be supplied by the State. 

By a constitutional amendment in Virginia the general assembly 
of that State is allowed greater freedom to apportion State school 
funds on bases determined by it to be best, and an act of the legis- 
lature allowed State aid to high schools on the condition that the 
local county or city provide at least 50 per cent of the amount fur- 
nished by the State. 

Washington provided that the commissioner of public lands shall 
control lands acquired by the State by escheat or operation of law 
or by gift and that the proceeds of the lease or sale of such lands 
shall be a part of the county school fund of the county in which said 
land is situated. 

The Wyoming Legislature provided for the distribution of oil, gas, 
or mineral royalties from leasing of school lands; 3314 per cent of 
such royalties shall be paid into the State treasury and be credited 
to the land income fund for the benefit of schools. 


COUNTY ADMINISTRATION 


As compared with other governmental or civil units, the county 
entered the business of administering public education somewhat late. 
In general, the community unit, township or district, was the first 
in the field, but since the beginning of the present century the county 
has rapidly attained an important place in public education. There 
is a decided trend toward placing greater responsibility upon the 
county as a unit in educational affairs. This responsibility, it 
should be remembered, has shifted from the district and not from the 
State. 

Within the past two years several legislative acts relating to county 
school administration were enacted. Alabama provided for the con- 
solidation of administration and control of public-school systems in 
certain counties and for the establishment of county boards of educa- 
tion in lieu of all other city and county boards in those counties. 
The Legislature of Arkansas sought to increase school efficiency by 
making provision for county boards of education in certain counties; 
provided for establishing by vote of the people in any county exceed- 
ing 75,000 population, a county school unit system; and authorized 
county boards of education to dissolve ‘any school district not main- 
taining 120 days’ school or whose daily attendance does not exceed 
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15 pupils, and to attach said district to adjacent school district, pro- 
viding the dissolving district is taxed at the minimum rate. A Min- 
nesota act provided for the organization of certain counties as school 
districts. The Oregon Legislature provided that in districts where 
the county high schovl law is in operation any high-school organiza- 
tion may be taken over by the county school board upon mutual con- 
sent of the local school committee and county authorities. The Legis- 
lature of Texas provided for aid in the formation and maintenance 
of rural high-school districts according to a county-wide plan. In 
1928 Virginia strengthened the county unit act of 1922 by providing 
that all school finances, except district indebtedness and future capi- 
tal outlay, shall be handled on a county-wide basis; and authorized 
county boards of education instead of district boards to establish 
high schools. \ 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


The tendency to raise the qualifications required of county super- 
intendents appeared in a few States. Alabama provided that county 
superintendents must have three years’ successful experience in 
teaching within five years next preceding appointment and that they 
need not be residents of the county; Arkansas required county super- 
intendents to be holders of valid teachers’ certificates; Indiana re- 
quired county superintendents to have five years’ successful experience 
in teaching and to hold a first or second grade supervisor’s license. 
The most noticeable changes in respect to the county superintendent’s 
qualifications occurred in Virginia in 1928, where by constitutional 
amendment the State board of education is required to certify to 
the local school boards of each division a list of persons having 
“reasonable academic and business qualifications for division super- 
intendent of schools, one of whom shall be selected by said board 
as superintendent.” In pursuance to this amendment the State 
board of education has adopted the following minimum require- 
ments: (1) Graduation from a standard: 4-year college with at least 
15 hours of professional training, and two years of practical expe- 
rience as school principal or supervisor, or five years’ experience as 
a teacher; or (2) graduation from a standard 4-year college with 
degree of B. S. or A. B. with four years’ experience as school prin- 
cipal or supervisor, or six years’ experience as a teacher; and (3) 
general administrative ability as evidenced by practical experience 
in business or in the business administration of education. Wyoming 
requires candidates for county superintendent, on or Before election, 
to file with the county clerk their teachers’ certificates of as high a 
rank as first class. 

Recent legislation also shows a tendency to increase the salaries 
of county superintendents in Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
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Iowa, Mississippi, Missouri, and New Jersey. Marked increases in 
compensation appeared in Illinois and Mississippi. 


CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


Recent enactments show a tendency to provide for larger school 
units in rural communities by the abandonment of small schools, 
especially 1-teacher schools, and by transportation of pupils of such 
schools to larger school buildings, comprising in many cases several 
teachers. Legislative provisions encouraging consolidation and 
transportation during the biennial period under review were enacted 
in more than half of the States. Below are some examples of such 
provisions. 

The steps taken by Alabama, Arkansas, Minnesota, and Oregon 
with respect to consolidation have already been mentioned under 
the subject of county administration. California authorized ele- 
mentary districts to annex to high-school districts, and allowed 
transportation in all high-school districts. The 1926 act of Georgia 
as amended in 1927 provided for the merger of independent school 
systems with less than 200,000 population into county-school systems. 
County boards of education or district trustees were authorized to 
provide transportation of pupils and teachers when deemed for 
the best interest of the school. Furthermore, the Georgia Legis- 
lature required the State superintendent to set aside $400,000 an- 
nually to aid in establishing and maintaining consolidated schools, 
and authorized him to grant $500 annually to consolidated schools 
with as many as four teachers and $1,000 annually to consolidated 
4-year high schools needing help. Idaho authorized nonhigh-school 
districts to furnish transportation of high-school pupils to nearest 
high school and pay the expense incurred. Illinois authorized 
school boards to pay transportation of pupils to school in their own 
or other districts. Indiana provided for the establishment of joint 
schools by different districts. In 1928 the Legislature of Kentucky 
authorized graded common-school districts to consolidate with county 
districts in order to promote more economical and efficient adminis- 
tration of schools, and required such consolidation where any 
common-school district fails to provide adequate schools. The Legis- 
lature of Louisiana authorized parish school boards to provide trans- 
portation for children living more than two miles from a school 
of suitable grade on the condition that they attend any school ap- 
proved by the State board of education. Maine authorized towns 
to furnish board in lieu of transportation of high-school pupils. 
Mississippi authorized county superintendents to provide for the 
transportation of children from rural districts in which no school 
is maintained and provided for the payment of transportation by 
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said district. Missouri required school boards to maintain ele- 
mentary schools within 31% miles by the nearest traveled road of 
every child or provide transportation. Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
and North Dakota authorized elementary-school districts to unite 
with high-school districts. 

An Oregon act required a petition of 20 per cent of the voters 
before the matter of uniting or dividing districts may be submitted 
to a vote of the people. Oregon also provided that when consoli- 
dated districts transport pupils of a district which was annexed to 
consolidated district, the county superintendent shall apportion to 
the consolidated district the proportion of the State elementary school 
fund which the annexed district was entitled to receive at the time 
of annexation. Pennsylvania provided reimbursement to fourth- 
class districts which provide free transportation to children under 16 
years of age. Rhode Island authorized school committees to provide 
transportation in lieu of providing convenient location of schools. 
Wisconsin provided for consolidation of certain districts for the 
establishment of high schools. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In recent years the legislatures in the majority of States have 
manifested a laudable effort to provide means for all children to 
receive secondary instruction. The effort has been not so much in 
the way of establishing more high schools, but rather in providing 
means whereby pupils may attend such schools already established. 
Enactments in this respect generally include one or more of the fol- 
lowing provisions: (1) Require high-school districts to accept quali- 
fied pupils from nonhigh-school districts when facilities permit. (2) 
Authorize nonhigh-school districts to contract with high-schoo] dis- 
tricts whereby pupils of the former. district may attend high school 
in the latter on the condition that the former district pay the cost of 
instruction of such pupils. (3) Require or authorize nonhigh-school 
districts to furnish transportation or tuition or both to its pupils 
attending in another district. (4) Authorize high-school districts to 
provide transportation of resident pupils where, because of distance, 
it is impracticable for them to attend; or to authorize such districts 
to pay their tuition while attending a more accessible high school in 
another district. (5) Furnish board in lieu of transportation. En- 
actments embracing one or more of the above provisions were made 
during the two years here reviewed in the following States: 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Mississippi, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

Some examples of further legislation which provides for extending 
secondary educational facilities follow: 
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An act of Georgia authorized State aid to the amount of $1,000 
annually to consolidated 4-year high schools needing help. The 
Legislature of Iowa enacted a provision requiring a petition signed 
by 25 per cent of the voters before the question of abolishing a high 
school can be sybmitted to a vote of the people. Kansas authorized 
certain districts maintaining accredited high schools to levy a direct 
tax not exceeding 10 mills for the maintenance thereof. The Legis- 
latures of Maine and New Hampshire enacted provisions for sub- 
stantial State reimbursement to certain towns paying the tuition of 
its high-school pupils. Maryland provided for the classification of 
high schools into two groups instead of three; and provided that all 
graduates of first-group high schools shall be admitted to State- 
aided institutions of higher learning regardless of whether they 
pursued the academic course in high school. The Missouri Legis- 
lature appropriated more than $35,000 for the rural high-school aid 
fund deficiency and $78,000 for the salaries and traveling expenses 
of high-school superintendents and inspectors. A Nevada act made 
provision for organizing parts of adjoining counties into high-school 
districts. A North Carolina enactment provided that high schools 
maintaining nine months’ terms and meeting all other requirements 
and offering superior instruction with fewer than 45 pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance may be considered for standardization. North 
Dakota authorized the establishment and maintenance of high 
schools by two or more districts. The Legislature of Pennsylvania 
permitted districts to arrange with other districts for the education 
of high-school pupils without county examination upon the ap- 
proval in writing of the county superintendent. An act of Texas 
made provision for a State bonus to consolidated rural schools. The 
Wisconsin Legislature made provision for the consolidation of cer- 
tain districts for the establishment of high schgols and authorized 
certain common districts to establish such schools, 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The junior-college movement during the period of this review 
constituted the most impelling measure with respect to higher educa- 
tion which confronted legislators, and, judging from legislative 
enactments, it is a rapidly advancing movement. Within the two 
years here considered legislative measures providing for junior col- 
leges were enacted for the first time in 11 States: Arizona, Connec- 
ticut, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
and Tennessee, in 1927, and Louisiana and Mississippi, in 1928. 
Moreover, California in 1927 amended.its junior-college law of 1921 
by repealing the provision relating to the payment of tuition in 
junior colleges by nonresidents of junior-college districts, Seventeen 
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States now have statutory provisions for junior colleges. The States 
enacting such provision prior to 1927 are California, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Oklahoma, and Colorado. 

The principal tendencies of junior-college legislation are: (1) To 
restrict their establishment to cities or districts which can adequately 
support such institutions, taking into consideration population and 
wealth; (2) to provide for their establishment and maintenance 
under the approval and regulation of State authority. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


One of the outstanding features of educational legislation in recent 
years consists in providing means for adult education. 

The first enactments after the war for this purpose were prompted 
and characterized by a feeling of necessity for educating adult immi- 
grants in the principles and ideals of our democracy and in the use 
of the English language. The blending of this view with the growing 
recognition of the importance of educated electors as a safeguard to 
democratic government has led to the movement for more liberal 
adult education and has resulted in enactments which provide educa- 
tion for adults in general, including those of native as well as foreign 
origin. 

During 1927 laws relating to adult education were passed in 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Nebraska, and 
Rhode Island. Only a summary of enactments in these States can 
be given here. 

Arkansas changed the name of “ The Arkansas Illiteracy Commis- 
sion” to “ The Arkansas Adult Education Commission.” 

Connecticut required that the State board of education establish 
a division of adult education and appoint a director thereof, and 
authorized the school committee of any town designated by the State 
board of education to appoint, subject to the approval of the said 
board, a director of adult education. Furthermore, the legislature 
provided for the organization of and State aid to schools for non- 
English-speaking adults. Such schools must be established in dis- 
tricts where 20 or more such persons 16 years of age or over shall 
apply in writing therefor. 

An act of the Delaware Legislature authorized the State board 
of education to create a service bureau for foreign-born residents, 
to promote the process of Americanizing such residents, and to pro- 
tect them from exploitation and injustice. 

A Florida enactment provided for the establishment of public 
evening schools, elementary and high, as a branch of the school 
system which shall be available to all residents, native or foreign 
born, who are unable to attend any public day school. 
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An Illinois legislative enactment authorized school boards to 
establish classes for adults. 

A Nebraska act provided for the establishment of adult immigrant 
education services in the department of education for education of 
adult aliens and others, under the direction of the State superin- 
tendent. Under this act, local school boards and school authorities 
are authorized to expend money for conducting schools and classes 
in school buildings, industrial establishments, places of employ- 
ment, and other places for giving instruction to foreign-born and 
native adults and minors over the age of 16. Such course of instruc- 
tion or study must include English, history, civics, and other sub- 
jects tending to promote good citizenship and increase vocational 
efficiency. The State superintendent of public instruction is re- 
quired to designate courses of study, approve the selection of 
teachers, and supervise the instruction. 

The Rhode Island Legislature appropriated $3,000 for the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1928, for the promotion of home and community 
classes in any town or district for instruction in the use of the 
English language, in the common rights and obligations of citizen- 
ship, and in the fundamental principles of the American plan of 
government. This resolution authorized the State board or local 
committees of any town to establish and maintain classes for per- 
sons over 16 years of age who can not read, write, or speak the 
English language; and provided that such classes may be held in 
homes or other suitable places. It furthermore provided that if a 
class of 20 or more such persons has been organized, the school com- 
mittee shall hire a teacher and pay for such instruction, in which 
case, the school committee shall be entitled to State reimbursement. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


The tendency to raise the qualifications required of teachers which 
has been marked for many years, continues. The minimum standard 
toward which the States are working is high-school graduation plus 
two years of normal training for every teacher in the elementary 
schools. Only the notable changes with respect to teachers’ require- 
ments are reported here. 

An act of Idaho provided that all teachers in elementary schools 
must have one or more years of normal training; and that after Sep- 
tember, 1929, two years of normal training shall be required. A Min- 
nesota act authorized that first-grade professional certificates be 
granted to graduates of accredited colleges of education or liberal arts 
colleges or universities with evidence of such professional training as 
may be prescribed by the said board of education, An Oregon en- 
actment provided that from January 1, 1929, to January 1, 1931, 
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all beginning teachers must have completed an elementary teachers’ 
training course of 48 weeks’ duration; from January 1, 1931, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1933, 60 weeks; and after January 1, 1933, the completion of 72 
weeks of teacher training shall be required. The Legislature of North 
Dakota authorized the State superintendent of public instruction to 
issue vocational certificates in art and physical education; and re- 
quired candidates for primary certificates by examination to pass an 
examination in civics, American literature, and current events. Texas 
authorized the renewal of teachers’ certificates for one year where 
the holder completes four subjects in a summer school at an approved 
teachers college. In 1928, Mississippi increased the qualifications for 
music teachers, requiring them to be graduates of four-year music de- 
partments of a standard four-year college, or to have received equiva- 
lent instruction, New Jersey in 1928 required all permanent teachers 
in the public schools to be citizens of the United States, except for- 
eign-language teachers who have not been residents 10 years. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 


State-wide pension systems are now in operation in approximately 
one-half of the States, and pension laws applicable to certain cities 
are found in nearly a dozen other States. Legislative acts within 
the past two years affecting teachers’ pensions were primarily efforts 
to perfect, by appropriate amendments, pension laws already enacted. 
A dozen or more States amended their teacher pension laws in some 
way; mostly to the benefit of the teacher. An original teachers’ 
pension law was enacted in Kentucky which created a state-wide 
teachers’ retirement system, providing for voluntary membership. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Legislative enactments within the past two years tend to provide 
more adequate and uniform teachers’ salaries. A California act 
provided for uniform allowance in salary schedule “for years of 
teaching and years of service.” A Delaware enactment provided 
that teachers’ salaries shall be uniform in application, without dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, or religious belief. The Legis- 
lature of Georgia made provision for carrying into effect the con- 
stitutional amendment of November, 1926, which authorized the 
issuance of bonds to the amount of $3,500,000 for teachers’ salaries. 
Nevada authorized boards of education to pay teachers in 12 
monthly payments for 10 months’ service; and in their discretion to 
pay salary to any teacher unavoidably absent due to personal ill- 
ness or death in immediate family. A 1928 act of Kentucky pro- 
vided that teachers with 10 years’ experience in a county shall re- 
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ceive the same basal salary as a high-school graduate in such county 
without teaching experience. The full meaning and purpose of this 
law do not appear, 

TEACHER TENURE 


Teacher tenure laws now prevail in many States. Some difficulty 
has been experienced in enacting satisfactory tenure laws. Recently 
enacted tenure laws provide a probationary period for teachers and 
to place on the school board, after such probationary period is 
passed, the burden of showing cause why any teacher should be dis- 
missed or reduced. Within the 2-year period of this review, four 
States enacted legislation relating to teacher tenure. California 
amended its tenure law by making it applicable to all public-school 
teachers. An act of Illinois provided that teachers, principals, and 
superintendents may be appointed for three years after a proba- 
tionary period of two years, and the Indiana act provided that ap- 
pointment after five years of service shall be permanent except for 
incompetency, insubordination, or immorality. An act of Mon- 
tana provided that after election of any teacher or principal for the 
third consecutive year, such teacher shall be elected from year to 
year unless otherwise notified. New York extended tenure protec- 
tion for full-time district clerks in many municipalities of more than 
25,000 population after three years’ service. 


PHYSICAL WELFARE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Conservation and promotion of health and safety have long been 
recognized as functions of the public-school system, and laws to make 
them so continue to be enacted. Within the 2-year period here 
reviewed, approximately one-half of the States enacted laws which 
in some way tend to promote the health and physical safety of school 
children. 

The laws relating especially to the conservation and promotion of 
health may be indicated as follows: Arizona appointed a State 
physical director and required that all public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools provide physical training. The Legislature of Flor- 
ida provided for the creation of the position of State supervisor of 
physical and health education. An Idaho act authorized county 
superintendents to close school buildings reported by health officers 
to be in insanitary condition. Illinois requires that school boards 
shall provide physical education for one hour per week, that normal 
schools shall give physical education courses, and that no student 
shall be graduated without having completed one year’s work in 
physical education of one hundred and forty-four 45-minute periods. 
The Illinois Legislature authorized cities of more than 100,000 
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population to levy three-twentieths of 1 mill on each dollar of 
assessed value of taxable property to maintain playgrounds. 
An act of Kansas authorized boards of education in cities of 
first class to provide free inspection and treatment of physical 
defects and ailments of public-school children who are unable 
to pay the necessary expense for private treatment. New Jersey 
made provision for the employment of school nurses who shall 
examine every pupil to ascertain whether any physical defects 
exist and keep a record from year to year of the growth and develop- 
ment of pupils. Texas authorized the commissioner’s courts of the 
various counties to employ one or more registered nurses at not more 
than $1,800 per annum to visit the public schools and to investigate 
the health conditions and sanitary surroundings of such schools and 
the physical conditions of school pupils. An act of Wyoming re- 
quires teachers, with the assistance of county health nurses or county 
physicians, or both, to examine children to ascertain if any are suf- 
fering from defective sight, hearing, or diseases of the nose or throat. 
In 1928 the New Jersey Legislature authorized the use of public 
parks or playgrounds as playgrounds for public-schoo] pupils; and 
Virginia required that physical and health education be emphasized 
throughout the elementary course of proper lessons, drills, ‘and 
physical exercises set up by the State board of education, 


SAFETY OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Laws to guard the physical safety of school children and to pre- 
vent accidents were enacted in a number of States. Arizona, Kansas, 
Michigan, and South Carolina required school busses to stop before 
crossing a railroad track; South Carolina required fire drills in all 
public schools and that schools of two or more stories be equipped 
with adequate fire escapes. Two States required actual schoolroom 
instruction to prevent accidents. Arkansas required the teaching of 
methods of fire prevention. North Carolina provided for giving 
publicity to highway traffic laws through public schools; the State 
highway commission is required to prepare a digest of State traffic 
laws suitable for use in public schools and to deliver the same to the 
State superintendent of public instruction. Said digest shall be 
brought to the attention of school children at least once each week 
until it has been read and explained. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Recent years have witnessed a growing desire of helpfulness to 
weak children which has manifested itself in legislative enactments 
to provide for their educational welfare. 
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Alabama authorized the State board of education to maintain a 
register of blind persons and to assist in their rehabilitation, and 
made an appropriation therefor; and also made an appropriation 
for the repair of the buildings of the State school for the blind and 
deaf. The Legislature of California provided for the establishment 
of “ kindergarten service ” and for vocational education in the State 
school for the blind; required doctors and nurses and others to 
report deaf and partially deaf children to superintendents of schools; 
and authorized school districts to provide education for children 
with defective vision, hearing, and such other physically handi- 
capped “ individuals ” as the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion may designate. The Colorado Legislature enlarged the State 
aid for the welfare of the blind and deaf. An Iowa act allowed 
State aid for instruction of deaf children up to 16 years of age, 
instead of 12 years as formerly. Massachusetts required the educa- 
tion of all deaf children between 7 and 18 years when practicable. 
Nebraska provided State reimbursement for districts maintaining 
schools for the instruction of deaf children. An act of Tennessee 
provides for compulsory education of blind children between 7 and 
16 years. A Louisiana act created a State board for the blind which 
is required to keep a register of the blind and of their ability for 
vocational education and industrial occupation. 

Within the past two years, several States enacted laws to promote 
the education of crippled children. California amended its law so as 
to empower the State superintendent to make education compulsory 
for crippled children whom he may designate. The Legislature of 
Indiana provided for the establishment of special classes of instruc- 
tion for children who, because of physical disability, can not be 
taught profitably in regular school classes, and granted State aid in 
an amount equal to three-fourths of the cost of such instruction in 
excess of the cost of instructing same number of children in regular 
classes. Michigan required district boards of education to provide a 
budget annually for expenditures in maintaining instruction for the 
crippled. An act of Wisconsin made provision for the transportation 
to school of physically disabled children, and authorized boards of 
education to establish special classes for such children. In 1928, 
Kentucky authorized cities of first class to provide for transportation 
of crippled children to and from public school; and New Jersey re- 
quired boards of education to provide special facilities for crippled 
children and to establish special classes with as few as eight crippled 
children, and provided State reimbursement for one-half of the cost 
of such classes. 

Alabama, Colorado, and Kansas enacted provisions to provide 
special instruction for mentally retarded children, 
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PRIVATE DEGREE-CONFERRING INSTITUTIONS 


Recent years have shown an increased State control over private 
degree-conferring institutions. Legislatures have shown a tendency 
to require such institutions to be incorporated and to reserve to the 
State the power of regulation, in order that certain standards may be 
maintained. California, lowa, and Missouri in 1927 and New York 
in 1928 enacted laws of this character. 

California provided that no person, firm, or association other than 
corporations incorporated under law shall have the power to confer 
academic or professional degrees, and provided a penalty for violation. 
Towa required that no academic degree for which compensation shall 
be paid shall be conferred by any individual or corporation unless the 
person obtaining the degree shall have completed one academic year 
of resident work at the institution which grants the degree; provided 
a penalty for violation. Missouri prohibited medical schools and col- 
leges for issuing certificates of graduation or diplomas without 
requiring the recipient to meet certain requirements. New York pro- 
vided that no person or association not holding university-or-college- 
degree-conferring power by special charter from the legislature or 
from the State board of regents shall confer any degree or transact 
business or in any way assume the name “ university ” or “ college ” 
until written permission is given to it, and such name shall have been 
granted by the regents under their seal. 

With respect to correspondence schools, Illinois prohibited any per- 
son or persons from maintaining professional correspondence schools, 
including preparatory schools, colleges, academies, universities, and 
manual and mechanical trade schools without having a certification of 
registration issued by the State department of registration and edu- 
cation. Persons seeking authority to maintain such schools must 
apply in writing to the department upon blanks prepared and fur- 
nished by the said department. The applicant must state the name 
and location of the school; the nature, extent, and purpose of each 
course to be given; fees to be charged and conditions under which 
they are to be paid; plan of giving instruction; credential or certifi- 
cate to be issued to students upon completion of course of instruction, 
copy of which is to be attached to the application; and such other 
information as the department deems pertinent to determine the 
character of the school. The department shall require such proof 
as shall be deemed desirable as to the bona fides of the applicant. 
The department shall make an examination to ascertain whether the 
courses to be given are adequate, suitable, and proper, whether the 
fees and the terms under which they are to be paid are reason- 
able; whether the facilities are sufficient and proper for successfully 
giving the instruction offered; whether the correspondence school 
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promises or agrees to give rights or privileges in respect to admis- 
sion to professional examination or to the practice of any profes- 
sion in violation of the laws of the State; and whether the trade 
schools offer inducements that are designed to deceive students or 
make any promise which it does not have the present means or ability 
to perform. If, after taking into consideration these factors, the 
department deems that they have been satisfactorily met, a certifi- 
cate of registration shall be issued. The certificate may be revoked 
for violation of the conditions governing its issuance or rules adopted 
by the department, or for fraudulent conduct. 


CHAPTER XIX 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION 


By Frank M. PHILLIPS 
Chief, Division of Statistics, Office of Education 


The purpose of this report is to bring together and to summarize 
statistical information published in other chapters of the Biennial 
Survey of Education, and to present some new material that does 
not belong exclusively to any other statistical report. Data on 
public elementary and secondary schools are furnished by State 
departments of education. Data on private elementary schools are 
furnished by State departments of education, by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and by a few individual reports from schools. 

, Statistics of private and parochial secondary schools are furnished by 
State departments of education, by city school superintendents, by 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and by reports from prac- 
tically all the schools included under this description. City school 
superintendents and their business managers report considerable data 
concerning schools in urban localities. The college, university, pro- 
fessional school, and teacher-training school authorities report upon 
their own institutions. Information for special schools, such as 
schools for delinquents and defectives, is reported by the schools 
having classes for these groups. Data for Indian schools are furnished 
by the Indian Office. 

To insure accuracy and completeness, four field agents are employed 
to visit institutions and offices and assist them in making reports, and 
to advise reporting agencies how best to keep records. During the 
biennium approximately 30,000 schedules were received, verified, and 
compiled in order to make the 1927-28 report possible. 

Table 1 shows a distribution of pupils in various types of schools 
according to public and to private control. The grand total shows 
29,410,615 persons enrolled in the types included in the table. No 
information is available for the number enrolled in trade schools which 
are not public institutions, in correspondence schools, nor in any 
other type excepting as indicated. The number given for the out- 
lying parts includes all types of schools in those parts from kinder- 
garten to and including the universities. 
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TaBLE 1.—School and college 8 according to public and private control, 
8 


Schools Public Private Total 


Lnkpastnheeipacesanaienntestanthskesiebvantanceennaedl 695, 490 1 54, 456 749, 946 


20, 572,927 | 2, 234,999 | 22, 807, 926 
City schools (included with elementary and high) -....-.-......--- 15, 374, 412 |...-........ 12, 273, 412 
Total elementary and kindergarten --| 21,268,417 | 2,289,455 | 23, 557, 872 


Secondary (high schools and academies) 3, 911, 279 341, 158 4, 252, 437 


Preparatory departments of colleges. -._......-------- 12, 528 38, 060 50, 588 
Secondary students in teacher-training institutions. .............-- 17, 048 1, 288 18, 336 
Total secondary students-_-_-..-...---- 3, 940, 855 380, 506 4, 321, 361 
196, 644 10, 155 206, 799 
Normal (excluding secondary students) ..----- 58, 313 9, 236 67, 549 
Total in normal schools and teachers colleges... .-..-. ...---- 254, 957 19, 391 274, 348 
pam colleges, and professional schools (excluding prepara- 

an 335, 009 533, 784 868, 793 
Industrial schools for delinquents (1927)... 84,317 84, 317 
16, 563 933 17, 496 
Schools for the blind (1927). 6, 084 
Schools for the feeble-minded and neem (1927) 101, 605 2, 416 104, 021 
Schools for Indians--.---....----- 28, 459 2 6, 259 34, 718 
Government schools in Alaska... 3, 742 
Other public schools in 4, 829 
Private commercial and business schools (1925) ........----..--.---|------------- 188, 363 188, 363 

Grand total, excluding duplicates_._...........----.-.-.----- 25, 989, 508 | 3,421,107 | 29, 410,615 
All schools in the outlying parts of the United States (not included 
Sie cnttnwannccckaacackuvaesahcncdudqnsansdaeecundsecpensbes 1, 421, 939 99, 066 1, 521, 005 
1 1924 data. 2 Includes pupils in 129 day schools and in 75 boarding schools. 


In Table 2 only those schools are included which furnish a financial 
statement of the cost of maintaining and operating the schools. 
The per capita costs are based upon enrollments because in many 
schools it is not possible to secure a statement of the number in aver- 
age daily attendance. Since per capita cost data are discussed in 
other parts of the biennial survey, no further comment is made at 
this point. 

The total enrollment in schools furnishing a statement of expendi- 
tures is 29,276,068, and the total cost of education in 1928 amounts 
to $3,033,706,590, an increase of more than $290,000,000 over the cost 
of approximately the same schools for 1926, . 


Kindergartens 
| 
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TABLE 2.—School enrollments, expenditures, and per capita costs in sehools reporting 


finances, 1927-28 


Estimated 
Total expendi- 
Classification Enrollment pear ar ture, including 
enrolled outlays 
Public elementary schools (including kindergartens) .._.._-_..-- 21, 268, 417 
Public high schools (excluding elementary, pupils in junior $86.77 | $2, 184, 847, 200 
t: h ools (including kind tens) 3, 911, 279 
vate elementary schools (including kindergartens) -_-......-- 2, 289, 455 
Private high schools and academies... 341, 158 186.77 228, 258, 290 
Universities and colleges (including preparatory students): 
347, 537 592. 03 2 205, 753, 979 
Teachers colleges (including all resident students) - ........-...- 219, 119 207. 84 45, 542, 706 
Normal schools, including all resident students: 
48, 065 234. 62 11, 277, 101 
14, 154 240.11 |, 3,398, 576 
iniadtacdneaiinnnsucccdatindaescensggawsnscousmanonesel 1, 425 242. 96 346, 215 
14, 667 258. 06 3, 785, 
Industrial schools for deli ea 84, 317 264. 45 22, 303, 
nag the deaf (1927): 
13, 048 595. 85 7, 787, 739 
Schools | “the 6, 084 630. 90 3, 838, 404 
Schools for the feeble-minded and subnormal] (1927): i 
49, 791 342. 01 17, 028, 943 
2, 416 552. 65 1, 335, 212 
Government schools for natives in Alaska..........-..---------- 3, 742 123.81 463, 
Other public schools for natives in Alaska. --_.......----.----- 4, 829 139. 89 657, 515 
Government Indian schools.........-..-.----.------------------ 28, 459 212.30 36,041, 835 
Grand total, excluding duplicates..........----.---------- 29, 276,068 |.....-.--.-- 3, 033, 706, 590 


1 Estimated same as public schools. 
2 Receipts, excluding addition to endowments. 


3 The Indian Office computes per capita costs of Indian schools upon basis of average attendance. 


In Table 3 is given a summary statement of the number of teachers 
by sex in all schools reporting for 1927-28. This grand total of 1,010,- 
232 teachers is composed of about 20 per cent men and 80 per cent 


women. 
higher learning. 


The men outnumber the women only in institutions of 
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Table 4 gives a summary of the number of pupils enrolled in various 
types of schools by 5-year periods from 1890 to 1928 with the excep- 
tion of 1925. No complete data are available for 1925 since statistics 
are now collected only biennially. 


TasLe 4.—Kindergarten, elementary, commercial, secondary, normal school, and 
college enrollments, 1890-1922 


Schools 1890 1895 1900 1905 
Kindergartens (public and private) 131, 227 265, 296 225,304 | 311,050 
elementary schools (including public kinder- 
wbskintaviaydhnkbehainauecnadencs)tueunonwet 12, 519, 518 | 13, 893, 666 | 14, 983, 859 | 15, 788, 598 
private elementary schools (largely estimated) - 1,661,897 | 1,211,220 | 1,240,925 | 1,347,000 
Total elementary and kindergarten 14, 181,415 | 15, 104, 886 | 16, 224, 784 | 17, 135, 598 
Public high schools_.......-.-..---------- 202, 963 350, 099 519, 251 679, 702 
Private high schools_...........-.-..-..--.------- - 94,931 118, 347 110, 797 107, 207 
Preparatory schools (in colleges and universities) - iJ 51, 749 57, 403 56, 285 63, 421 
Secondary students in normal schools. .........-.------- 8, 170 13, 863 9, 570 15, 824 
Total secondary students_..............-.-..------ 357, 813 539, 712 695, 903 866, 154 
Normal schools and teachers’ colleges (excluding sec- 
Ceres 34, 814 58, 504 69, 593 65, 300 
Colleges, universities, and professional schools (exclud- 
ing preparatory students) -...-....-....--.------------ 121, 942 144, 706 167, 999 199, 045 
Total college and normal students--._.....-.------- 156, 756 203, 210 7, 592 264, 345 | 
Private commercial and business schools. -.....-.------- 78, 920 96, 135 91, 549 146, 086 
Schools 1910 1915 1920 1928 
Kindergartens (public and private) _............-...---- 4 346, 189 486, 800 510, 949 749, 46 
ee 4 elementary schools (including public kinder- 
16, 898, 791 | 18,375, 225 | 19, 378,927 | 20, 572, 927 
plvate elementary schools (largely estimated) - 1, 558, 437 | 1,615,091 | 1,485,561 | 2, 234, 999 
Total elementary and kindergarten__..........---- 18, 457, 228 | 19,990,316 | 20, 864, 488 | 22, 807, 926 
915, 061 | 1, 328, 984 | 5 2,199, 389 | 3,911, 279 
117, 400 155, O44 213, 920 3Al, 158 
Preparatory schools (in colleges and universities) -_--.-.- 66, 042 67, 440 59, 309 50, 588 
Secondary students in normal schools 12, 890 13, 504 22, 058 18, 336 
Total secondary 1,111,393 | 1, 564,972 | 2,494,676} 4,321, 361 
Normal schools and teachers’ colleges (excluding seec- 
REET EE 88, 561 100, 325 135, 412 274, 348 
Colleges, universities, and professional schools (exclud- 
ing preparatory students)) --.............--.--..------ 266, 654 3038, 233 462, 445 868, 793 
Total college and normal students__...........---- 355, 215 403, 558 597,857 | 1, 143, 141 
Private commercial and business schools 155, 244 183, 268 335,161 | 188, 363 


1 1888. 21892. Private kindergarten data for 1902. ‘1912. ‘From State reports. 1925. 


In Table 5 is a summary of enrollments by States for elementary 
schools, high schools, teacher-training institutions, and institutions of 
higher education according to public and private control. These 
figures are submitted for reference. 
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TaBLe 5.—Enrollment in certain types of schools, by States, 1927-28 


Universities, 
Normal schools 
Elementary schools colleges. and 
and kindergartens | Scondary schools professio’ 
State schools 
Public | Private | Public |Private| Public |Private| Public | Private 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Continental United States_|21, 268, 417 |2, 234,999 |3, 940,855 380, 506 |254, 961 | 19,343 [335,009 | 533, 784 


ee 580, 572 11, 572 55,381 | 6, 941 A 997 | 5,251 3, 658 
76, 984 3, 823 12, 100 4 1, 708 j........ 2, 337 72 
440, 469 4, 726 39,774 | 2,374 | 2,111 [-..-.... 2, 104 2,775 
California. ........-..-2.------ 805, 798 43,692 | 199,940 | 15,810 | 8, 424 216 | 27,035 | 26, 
oS ee 194, 624 11, 106 44,670 | 2,018 | 5,547 138 | 5,063 3, 932 


5! 55, 712 
* Louisiana-- 48, 333 
Maine. 28, 408 
Maryland____- 36, 260 
Massachusetts . 148, 128 


Michigan... 7 132, 492 
Mississippi. 50, 828 i 
issouri 125, 948 
22, 232 | 
Nebraska 66, 227 \ 
4,175 
New Hampshire 22, 13, 177 
New Jersey j 106, 488 
New 9, 787 
361, 342 
North Carolina__ 102, 647 
North Dakota___ 27, 251 546 
ae 243, 023 | 22,143 | 6,746 335 | 20,045 | 30,928 | 
Oklahoma.........-.-.-.------ 95,781 | 1,940 | 14,024 |...._... 9, 798 3, 569 
42, 520 2, 788 333 | 7, 180 2, 762 
Pennsylvania_- 262,779 | 25, 338 | 14, 484 302 | 4,113 | 61,424 
Rhode 16,278 | 3,832 536 2, 697 
South 53, 793 1,947 108 63 | 5,854 4, 882 
South 136, 501 9, 637 28,364 | 1,164 | 3,425 32 | 2,323 1,816 
083 66,252 | 3,301 | 6,436} 4,033) 3, 10, 355 
38,872 | 217,594 | 5,819 | 19,412 |._..___. 16,157 | 20, 518 
1, 324 3, 952 0 43 | 4, 287 2,117 
> 11,018 12 195 |.......- 1, 235 1, 058 
7, 275 4 2,775 | 5,898 | 1,441 6, 243 7,944 
Washington 16, 347 78,237 | 5,126 1, 965 
West Virginia__ 357, 178 7, 241 44, 598 1, 251 2,011 
Wisconsin... 445, 251 97, 987 97,314 7, 310 7, 226 
1 


“4; 
| 
| 
Connecticut...................| 266, 210 48, 438 46,255 | 7,573 | 1,159 388 635 7, 006 | 
Delaware 34, 518 . 6, 194 6, 351 
District of Columbia____.____- 62, 838 7, 846 14, 590 | 2,960 538 200 144] 14,010 
320, 433 5, 292 40, 924 1,959 
2 Georgia. -...-...----.----.---. 632, 787 4, 295 72,488 | 4,978 | 2,648 |........| 5,559 7, 728 
97, 073 2, 290 23, 773 662 | 1,519 237 | 2,340 790 
fi Mllinois_.........-.--.-.-..-.--| 1, 109,823 | 233,350 | 270,699 | 40,531 | 14, 717 1,567 | 17,321 } 49, 278 
Indiana. 523, 103 61, 902 131,617 | 6,571 | 5,601 2,561 | 8,390 | 13,339 
441,924 39, 560 | 110,260] 8,512} 5,716 29 | 10,816 | 11, 464 
338, 473 31, 507 87,497 | 8,977 | 8,058 10,009 7, 303 
{ 
| 
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PERCENTAGE OF THE COLLEGE AGE GROUP IN COLLEGES 


The following table is introduced to show the number of students 
enrolled regularly in universities, colleges, and professional schools 
from 1900 to 1928; the number enrolled in summer sessions and in 
extension and correspondence courses in these institutions as early as 
such students began to be reported; the number enrolled in teachers 
colleges and in collegiate courses in State normal schools in regular 
sessions, summer sessions, and in extension and correspondence courses 
and a grand total of the number of students doing college work in 
some of the institutions just mentioned from 1900 to date. The table 
shows also the percentage of the college age group, ages 19, 20, 21, 
and 22, enrolled in regular sessions of universities, colleges, and profes- 
sional schools, and the per cent the grand total is of the number in 
these four single-age groups for the years under consideration. In 
1900, 5,911,425 persons were in the college age group, 7,242,147 in 
1910, and 7,321,028 in 1920. The numbers for the other years are 
estimated from these census counts, the estimated number for 1928 
being 7,384,127. 
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In 1900, 2.8 per cent of the college-age group were enrolled in 
regular sessions of universities, colleges, and professional schools. 
In 1910, 3.7 were so enrolled; in 1920, 6.3 per cent; and in 1928, 11.8 
per cent. The rate dropped off in 1918 at the time of the World War. 
Teachers college records were separated from other colleges and 
universities in 1920, and when all students in these institutions taking 
work of the college level are considered, the per cent of the college- 
age group taking college work has increased from 2.2 per cent in 
1880 to approximately 18 per cent in 1928. At the present time, after 
deducting the number of those in graduate work and those in pro- 
fessional departments above the fourth year of college preparation 
approximately one person out of every six in the college-age group 
is training for culture or leadership in the arts and sciences, or for a 
career in law, medicine, dentistry, theology, teaching, engineering, 
business, or for opportunities in administration or in a managerial 
capacity, or in some other field in which a college training seems to be 
of prime importance. Some of these are training for improvement 
without having any particular occupation in mind, but many of those 
in the arts and sciences, and most of those in the professions have a 
more or less definite employment in mind upon graduation. 

A survey of current literature reveals the fear which is expressed 
by careful students in the field of higher education that we may be 
training too many for employment, too many for the competition 
which exists for landing jobs, too many for the money value of educa- 
tion, and that we might well stress the civic values, the social values, 
and the cultural values of college training more extensively than we 
are now doing. However, these figures indicate that the educational 
level of our adults is being raised considerably. To-day less than2.5 
per cent of our adults are college graduates, and another 4.6 per cent 
have had some college training. 


PER CENT OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES CONTINUING EDUCATION 


The data contained in Table 4 indicate the rapid and continuous 
growth of both secondary schools and institutions for higher educa- 
tion. One wonders whether or not the colleges and universities are 
getting a constant share of high-school graduates year after year. 
Valuable material has been collected since 1918 which throws light 
upon this question. The number attending colleges and other insti- 
tutions in 1918 and 1920, however, has to be matched with the number 
of high-school graduates for those same years. Beginning with 1922 
the number of graduates is reported for the year from which the 
college entrants come. For example, the 1921 graduates continued 
their education in 1922 or later. Data from 1922 on do not indicate 
the number beginning further education later than the first year 


| 
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after graduation. The percentages given in the following table are 
therefore likely to be smaller than the actual figures, but it seems 
impossible to get a careful check upon the number beginning a college 
or other education later than the first year after graduation had passed. 
The data presented, therefore, show the per cent of each sex attend- 
ing college or other institution during the first year after graduation 
from a public high school. 


Per cent attending | Per cent attendin 
college the next some other insti- 


ear tution 
Year 


Boys Girls Boys Girls 


37.4 27.8 9.0 17.9 
37. 2 25.7 10.1 17.4 
39.8 22.5 9.2 15.5 


These figures show that about 40 per cent of the boy graduates of 
public high schools went to college the year after graduation in 1921, 
and that the percentage decreased to 35 per cent of those graduating 
in 1927. It is difficult to make a statement of trends concerning girl 
graduates, because the number of women enrolled in colleges has been 
increasing of late years faster than the increase in the number of men 
enrolled. The increase in the rates from 22.5 per cent in 1921 to 27.8 
in 1925 bears out this statement. The reduction from 27.8 per cent 
in 1925 to 27 in 1927 may or may not be significant. 

The other institutions included in the above table are private com- 
mercial schools, teacher-training schools, and trade schools. The 
decrease in the percentage of boys attending these other institutions 
since 1923, and the decrease in the percentage of girls attending since 
1925 seems to be supported by the falling off in the enrollments in 
commercial schools, and in the slower growth noted in teacher- 
training schools. 

Data by sex are not available for private high schools, but in 1921, 
44.6 per cent of the graduates went to college the next year. This rate 
decreased to 42.4 in 1925 and then increased to 44.2 in 1927. The 
percentage going to other institutions has remained about constant at 
16.6 ever since 1921. From 100 public high-school graduates in 1921 
and in 1927, 31 went to college the next year. From 100 private high- 
school graduates for these same years, 44 went to college the next year. 
The following graph shows the percentage increase of certain age 
groups in schools from 1900 to 1928, 
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PER CENT OF THOSE 19 20. 21 AND 22 YEARS OF AGE (A)ENROLLED IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AND (B) ENROLLED IN SOME TYPE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, AND OF THOSE 15,16.17 AND 18 YEARS OF AGE 
CQJENROLLED IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS AND (D) ENROLLED IN 

fe, SOME TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL 


40 


20 


1900 1905 1910 1915 16 1918 1920 1922 1924 1926 1928 


SURVIVAL RATES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A careful study of survival rates made by the office in 1918 shows 
that of every 1,000 pupils reaching the fifth grade at that time, 634 
reached the eighth grade, 342 entered the high school, and 139 were 
graduated. Since that time the number enrolled in the early grades 
has decreased slightly, while the number in the upper grades has 
increased considerably. In 1918 the public high schools enrolled 
1,933,821 pupils, and in 1926 they enrolled 3,911,279, or twice as 
many. The 1918 rates are, therefore, no longer applicable. 

In making survival rates for 1928, it is observed that a larger num- 
ber of children are enrolled in each of the first five elementary grades, 
allowing for duplicates, than there are 6-year-olds, or 7-year-olds. 
Without correcting for repeaters, or for those enrolled in private 
schools, it is assumed that practically all children attend school until 
after they enter the fifth grade. 
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Making allowance for duplication, it is now estimated that of an 
original 1,000 entering the public schools for the first time, 974 reach 
the sixth grade, 855 reach the seventh grade, and 768 reach the eighth 
grade. No data are available concerning the number of pupils who 
complete the work of the eighth grade. 

Of the original 1,000, the number entering the first year of the high 
school is 610, while 438 reach the second year, 321 reach the third 
year, 268 reach the fourth year, and 260 are finally graduated from 
high school. 

After making an adjustment for those communities that have but 
seven years of elementary school work instead of eight, the length of 
public-school life to-day is just a little beyond the completion of the 
first year of high school. 

It is not possible to show survival rates by years beyond the high 
school at this time, but, excluding preparatory students, the colleges, 
universities, professional schools, and teachers colleges enrolled 
338,759 students in 1918, and 1,325,675 in 1928. First and profes- 
sional degrees were granted to 37,915 college students in 1918, and 
111,161 in 1928, with 44,165 continuing with graduate work. Of the 
original 1,000 in 1918, the number entering college was 72, and the 
number graduated was 23. A conservative estimate for 1928 would 
indicate that 160 of the original 1,000 entered college and 50 were 
graduated. These data do not include 138,074 enrolled in normal 
schools in 1918, and 25,613 in 1926, nor those in private business 
schools, nor in other types of schools not mentioned above. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The following tabulation is included to show the enrollments in 
summer sessions of colleges, universities, and teacher-training institu- 
tions from 1917 to and including 1927: 


School 1917 1919 1921 1923 1925 1927 
Universities and colleges . .......---------- 54,624 | 94,838 | 148,063 | 189,943 | 200,454] 239,570 
Teacher-training schools_ - ....-....------- 78, 059 73,348 | 116,908 | 132,850 | 137,976 144, 285 
132,683 | 168,186 | 267,971 | 322,802 | 347,430 | 383,855 


These data indicate that enrollments in summer sessions of colleges 
and universities increased about 74 per cent between 1917 and 
1919, 56 per cent in the next 2-year period, 28 in the next, 10 in the 
next, and 14.4 per cent between 1925 and 1927. In teacher-training 
institutions the summer session enrollments decreased between 1917 
and 1919, then increased about 64 per cent from 1919 to 1921, 11 
per cent during the next 2-year period, 4 per cent in the next, and 
4.6 per cent between 1925 and 1927. 
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With one exception, these enrollments have increased with each 
2-year period, but the high rate of increase noted up to 1921, has 
been replaced by a continuously slower rate of increase. 


COST OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS FOR 1928 


Sixty publishers of school and college textbooks report total net 
sales in the United States and in the Philippine Islands amounting to 
$49,097,466 for the calendar year 1928. The list of publishers in- 
cludes the State printer of books in California and all the larger pub- 
lishing concerns, thus representing the bulk of the textbook business 
in this country. Practically all those reporting were able to divide 
the business according to books sold under each elassification. For 
elementary school purposes, 39,406,677 books were sold for $22,735,745 
net; for high-school purposes, 18; 683,290 books for $16,288,422 net; 
and for college, university, professional school, and teacher-training 
institution purposes, 6,080,484 books for $10,073,299 net. The 
total number of books sold during the year is 64,170,484. 

The average net cost of an elementary textbook is, therefore, 
57.7 cents; of a high-school textbook, 87.2 cents; and of a college 
textbook, 165.7 cents; making an average for all books sold of 76.5 
cents. These figures represent the net cost, which does not include a 
dealer’s profit. As books are sold generally at 20 to 25 per cent off 
list prices, it is necessary to add 30 per cent to the net cost to get 
the cost per book at retail. 

It is not possible to state in exact terms the amount of net sales 
that went to public schools, but since 91 per cent of the total ele- 
mentary and high-school enrollment is in public schools, 91 per cent 
of $39,024,067 may be assumed to be the total net sales for books 
used in public schools. It is probably true that the private-school 
pupils buy more books proportionately than do the public-school 
pupils, because of fewer free textbook systems among the private 
schools, but this factor is offset partly, if not entirely, by the fact 
that the public schools have a higher proportion than do the private 
schools of their pupils in high schools where the cost per book is 
higher. In 1928 the private schools had 13 per cent of their pupils in 
high schools, while the public schools had 16 per cent of their pupils 
in high schools. Ninety-one per cent of $39,024,067, or $35,511,992, 
represents 1.63 per cent of the total expenditure for public-school 
education in 1927-28. Of this total public-school expenditure, 
$2,184,847,200, the amount expended for free textbooks by boards 
of education in all States is $23,256,151, or 65.5 per cent of the 
total net sales of books used in public schools. The greater part 
of this is for elementary texts. If the amount expended for free 
textbooks in public schools be subtracted from $35,511,992, there 
remains $12,255,841 as the amount of net sales of books bought 
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by individuals, presumably through dealers. A 30 per cent profit 
would make $15,932,593 the cost to the general public for new books 
for the year. No data were collected to show the volume of the 
secondhand book business, but as those books merely change owner- 
ship, the net expenditure by individuals for textbooks used in public 
schools is between 16 and 17 million dollars for the year. 

In 1913, 43 publishing concerns reported net sales amounting to 
$17,274,030, of which amount $14,261,768 was for public-school use. 
This amounts to 78.3 cents foreachchild enrolled during that year, and 
to 2.73 per cent of the total expenditures for public-school education. 
The 1928 net sales amounted to $1.351 perchild enrolled during 1927-28. 
In 1913 boards of education in public schools spent for free text- 
books an amount equivalent to 80.5 per cent of the total net sales 
for that year. Since 1913 the public-school enrollment has been 
multiplied by about one and one-third, the amount expended for 
free textbooks by two, the net sales of public-school textbooks by 
two and one-half, and the total expenditures for public schools 
by four. 


VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


At the close of the school year 1927-28, state departments of 
education report a total value of property used for public-school 
purposes of $5,486,938,599. Private high schools report a total 
valuation of $635,848,000, which includes $75,376,000 in endow- 
ment. Teacher-training institutions report a valuation of $222,- 
554,652, which includes endowments valued at $22,171,374. The 
universities, colleges, and professional schools report property valued 
at $2,413,748,981, which includes $1,150,112,251 as value of endow- 
ments. Jf the private elementary school property is valued at 
$400,000,000, the total value of property belonging to the types of 
schools mentioned above is about $9,159,100,000, which includes 
endowments and productive funds amounting to $1,247,660,000. 


HIGH-SCHOOL ENKOLLMENT BY SUBJECT 


The data contained in Table 7 are discussed briefly for private 
high schools, and more extensively for public high schools in other 
sections of the biennial survey. This table combines the summaries 
for both types of schools. In the public high schools 2,896,630 
pupils were taking 14,494,964 subject enrollments, counting every 
subject reported whether a year subject, or » semester subject, or 
sume other activity. This amounts to five subjects per pupil for the 
year. In private high schools, counting everything reported, 248,015 
pupils were registered for 3,464,000 subject enrollments, or 5.5 sub- 
jects for each pupil enrolled, These averages indicnte that the 
reports upon subject enrollments are rather complete, 
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CHAPTER XX 
STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1927-28 


Data collected from State departments of education in the various 
States concerning public elementary and high schools for the year 
1927-28 show increases in many of the principal items over those 
collected from the same source for 1925-26. A few show decreases. 
The information collected shows a tendency for elementary-school 
enrollments, high-school enrollments, number of teachers employed, 
total expenditures, and per-pupil cost, to increase less rapidly than 
they have in the past, and to approach a point whereby any increases 
will become insignificant in comparison with those we have expe- 
rienced since 1916. 

Many of the derived figures in this report must of necessity be based 
upon population data. Census counts are made by the Federal 
Government on years ending in 0, and are supplemented by certain 
State census counts taken on years ending in 5. Data for single-age 
groups are taken by the Federal census only. Figures for postcensal 
years can be computed from 1910 and 1920 reports. The school 
census, number of children of ages 5 to 17, inclusive, therefore, is 
accurate only at the time the count is made, and is reasonably accurate 
in other years for the country as a whole, and for States having little 
migration. A falling birth rate tends to make the trended figures a 
little too high. In States having a heavy migration the data are 
probably too low. The data for California and for Florida in Table 3, 
column 3, are examples where the general practice fails to give 
accurate results. No adjustment of the figures can well be made 
until after the 1930 census figures have been reported. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


Enrollments in elementary schools, including elementary grades in 
junior high schools, increased in number 284,415 from 1926 to 1928. 
This is larger than the increase between 1924 and 1926. This dif- 
ference is more than accounted for by the increase in the first-grade 
enrollment between 1926 and 1928. The enrollment in the elementary 
grade increased 85,072 between 1924 and 1926. The first-grade 
enrollment increased 194,287 between 1926 and 1928. Compared 
with biennial increases previous to 1924, the 1926 to 1928 increase for 
elementary grades is rather small. Between 1922 and 1924 the 
elementary-grade enrollment increased 532,712, and between 1920 
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and 1922, 988,291. The factors involved in bringing about this 
reduction in the biennial increase in enrollment will be discussed later. 

High-school enrollments, including secondary grades in junior high 
schools, increased 153,813 from 1926 to 1928. This increase is smaller 


BIENNIAL INCREASES IN ENROLLMENTS IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 
AND IN SECONDARY GRADES, 1920-1928. 
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than biennial increases for previous periods. The increase between 
1924 and 1926 was 367,588; between 1922 and 1924, 516,869; and 
between 1920 and 1922, 672,620. 

The number of pupils in average daily attendance in public schools 
increased from 19,855,881 in 1926 to 20,608,353, an increase of 752,472 
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for the 2-year period. This item has increased at the rate of a little 
over 700,000 for each biennium since 1922. Better attendance rates 
have more than balanced the reduction in enrollment increases. 


ATTENDANCE 


In 1928 schools were in session an average of 171.5 days. The 
corresponding figure for 1926 is 169.3 days; for 1922, 164 days; and 
for 1920, 161.9 days. Every pupil enrolled attended an average of 
140.4 days in 1928 as compared with 136.5 days in 1920. The per 
cent of attendance increased from 80.5 in 1920 to 81.8 in 1928. 


TEACHERS 


The number of teachers employed increased from 814,169 to 831,934 
from 1926 to 1928, an increase of 17,765 during the two years. In- 
creases for this item for the three previous biennial periods are: 
42,761; 38,332; and 43,443. 

The average annual salary of teachers, including supervisors and 
principals, increased from $1,277 in 1926 to $1,364 in 1928, which is 
the greatest biennial increase in this item since 1920-1922. Since 
1922 the average annual increase in this salary has been about $33. 


EXPENDITURES 


The expended for public-school education for 1927-28 
was § $2,184,336,638,)an increase of $158,000,000 over the expenditure 
for 1925-26. e increase in cost between 1924 and 1926 was 
$205,500,000; between 1922 and 1924, $240,000,000; and between 
1920 and 1922, $544,500,000. The 1928 expenditure, which includes 
both current expenditures as well as cost of capital outlays, is more 
than twice the cost which was for 1919-20, $1,036,151,209. The 
total expenditure for 1928 amounts to $105.99 for each child in 
average daily attendance, an increase of $3.94 over the cost for 1926. 
The increase in per capita cost from 1924 to 1926 was $6.78; from 1922 
to 1924, $9.41; and from 1920 to 1922, $21.60. 

Expenditures for capital outlays, which increased from $153 ,542,852 
in 1920 to $433,584,559 in 1925, have been decreasing since that time. 
The 1926 expenditure for grounds, buildings, and contents is $411,- 
037,774, and for 1928 it is $382,996,156- These reductions in recent 
years indicate that building programs are being completed, and that 
a large part of the congestion reported a few years ago is being taken 
care of. This reduction in the amount expended for construction 
work aids materially in slowing up the increase in total costs. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


School buildings have decreased in numbers for the past 15 years. 
The States reported 271,319 public-school buildings in use in 1920, 
270,574 in 1922, 263,280 in 1924, 258,859 in 1925, 256,104 in 1926, 
and 254,726 in 1928. This reduction of 16,593 school buildings 
can be explained by the fact that the number of new buildings, most 
of which contain more than one room, has not increased as rapidly 
as the number of 1-room buildings has decreased. One-room school 
buildings decreased in number from 189,227 in 1920 to 153,306 in 
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1928. These small schools have been replaced by larger consolidated 
or union schools. The consolidated schools numbered 9,752 in 1920, 
and 16,050 in 1928. Approximately 6,300 consolidated schools did 
away with thirty-six thousand 1-room schools, which indicates that a 
single consolidated school replaced more than five 1-room schools. 

Table 2 is designed to show enrollments in public schools by grades 
for a full 12-year period, 1917 to 1928, inclusive, and the percentage 
distribution by grades for this same period. Data for even-numbered 
years and for 1925 were furnished by State departments of education, 
and those for other years are interpolations of data from the year 
preceding and from the year following the year indicated. 
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It will be observed that the kindergarten enrollment shows an 
increase for each year over the previous year for the entire period. 
Although material is not given in this table for years previous to 1917, 
the first-grade enrollment reached its maximum in 1918, then de- 
creased almost continuously until 1926, and then increased in 1928. 
Second-grade enrollments reached their maximum in 1922, third 
and fourth grades in 1924, and fifth grade in 1925. The upper-grade 
enrollments have increased almost continuously from year to year 
during the entire period, the greater rate of increase being in the 
high-school years. 

Certain difficulties confront us when we attempt to point out the 
significance of these changes. The first, and perhaps the most 
difficult, is the relation of grade enrollments to the number of children 
in single-age groups that are considered to be normal for each grade. 
For example, in 1920, a census count shows 2,338,315 children of age 
6. Every grade below the fifth for that year exceeds this number. 
Moreover, about 91 per cent of the elementary and high-school 
enrollment of this country are in the public schools. If 91 per cent 
of the number of 6-year-old children be taken as the number that 
might possibly enter the public schools for the first time in 1920, it 
can be shown that this number is about one-half of the number re- 
ported as enrolled in the first grade in public schools for that year. 
During this year 4,320,823 children were reported as enrolled in the 
first grade of the public schools, while 91 per cent of 2,338,315 is 
2,127,867. It is possible that more than 9 per cent of the children 
who enter school for the first time go to a private or a parochial school. 
For the high-school years the percentage is considerably smaller 
than the average for the whole group. 

Some reasons for this large first-grade enrollment as compared with 
the number of 6-year-old children need to be pointed out. Those 
children who enroll for the first time at the beginning of a second 
semester in any school year, are reported in the first grade for two 
consecutive years, even if they make normal progress. The large 
number of repeaters contributes its share to first-grade enrollments. 
Children move from school to school and from place to place and 
duplications exist however carefully records may be kept. Legal and 
other reasons exist in some localities for high enrollments. If, how- 
ever, these factors may be considered to be more or less constant 
year after year, trends in enrollments need not be ignored. Those 
who are held responsible for providing space and funds for educa- 
tional purposes must have some basis for making provisions for 
future needs. 

Other difficulties arise from lack of uniformity in the methods of 
keeping records in the various communities, and of making reports. 
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Uniformity of definition and of collecting data is essential in any 
statistical presentation of facts. 

Total enrollments may be held constant by computing a percentage 
distribution by grades for each year. These data, given in Table 2, 
show significant changes in the grade distribution of pupils over a 
12-year period. In 1917, 57.1 per cent of the pupils in public schools 
were in the first four grades. In 1928, 48.8 per cent were in these 
first four grades. Twelve years ago, 8.7 per cent of the pupils were 
enrolled in the last four grades, or in the regular high-school years. 
In 1928, 15.5 per cent were in the last four grades. This shift of 
pupils from the lower grades toward the upper grades indicates a 
tendency to lengthen the period of public-school life, and gives some 
reasons for the increasing cost of educating a pupil in recent years. 
High-school education is always more expensive than elementary 
education. 

Kindergarten aaleiahs increased from 2.1 per cent of the total 
in 1917 to 2.8 per cent in 1928. The first-grade enrollment decreased 
from 20.7 per cent of the total in 1918 to 16.1 per cent in 1926, and 
then increased to 16.6 per cent in 1928. The second-grade enroll- 
ment decreased from 12.6 per cent of the total in 1917 to 11.2 
per cent in 1928; the third-grade from 12.2 to 10.6; the fourth from 
11.8 to 10.5; and the fifth from 10.2 to 9.7 per cent of the total during 
the same period. 

The last year of the high school enrolled 1.2 per cent of the total 
enrollment in public schools in 1917, and 2.5 per cent in 1928; the 
eleventh grade increased from 1.6 per cent to 3.1; the tenth from 2.3 
to 4.2; the ninth from 3.6 to 5.9; the eighth from 5.9 to 6.3; the 
seventh from 7.2 to 8.0; and the sixth shows little change, but 
increased from 8.8 per cent-to 8.9 per cent of the total during the 
12-year period. 

The reduction in the number enrolled, as well as in the percentage 
enrolled in the early grades may be accounted for partly by the 
reduction in the birth rate, partly by better systems of promotion, 
and partly by better records. The birth rate has been declining for 
a number of years. Data for the registration area begin with 1915, 
but data for Massachusetts may be used previous to that time. In 
1915 the birth rate for the registration area was 25.1 per thousand of 
the population within that area. The rate for Massachusetts for 
that year was 25.2, and for 1913 and for 1914, as well, it was 25.6. 
By using Massachusetts data for 1913, and 1914, we have data show- 
ing birth rates by years from 1913 to the present time. The rate 
for 1928 is 19.7, and while returns are incomplete for 1929 it is 
perhaps under 19 per thousand. ; 

Since children born in 1920 would not ordinarily enter school until 
1926, or during the school year 1926-27, it is necessary to use a 7-year 
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lag in comparing birth rates with either the number entering school, 
or the percentage of pupils in the first grade. The lag is really 6.5 
years since the birth rate is for a calendar year, while the school 
year ends about the middle of a calendar year. Birth rates for 1913 
may then be compared with first-grade enrollments for 1920, and 
1921 birth rates with school data for 1928. When comparisons are 
made in this way, the first-grade enrollment appears to be rather 
sensitive to changes in the birth rate. 

The birth rate declined from 25.6 in 1913 to 24.6 in 1918, and then 
suddenly dropped to 22.3 in 1919, due perhaps partly to the effect of 
the activities of the war period, and to the influenza which reached 
its peak of epidemicity in November 1918. The first-grade enroll- 
ment in 1926 dropped below 4,000,000, the first time this had happened 
since 1913. The birth rate then increased to 23.7 in 1920, and to 
24.3 in 1921. Likewise the first-grade enrollment increased to 4,171,- 
037 in 1928. There is little evidence that the first-grade enrollment 
for 1927 showed any increase, since the second-grade enrollment in 
1928 is still below the second-grade enrollment in 1926. Data for 
1927 in Table 2 are interpolations made from 1926 and 1928 data. 

In 1922 the birth rate dropped to 22.5 and has gradually become 
smaller each year since almost without exception, reaching 19.7 in 
1928. It is safe to predict a continuing decrease in the first-grade 
enrollment as far ahead as 1935. Figure 3 shows the birth rate with 
a 7-year lag, and the percentage of enrollments in grades 1, 2, 5, 9, 
and 12 from 1920 to 1928. 

A better indication of the relation of the birth rate to first-grade 
enrollments can be obtained by reducing both to index numbers. 
This is done by taking the average of the annual enrollments from 
1920 to 1928 as a base, and an average of the birth rates from 1913 
to 1921 as a base, and then computing the index numbers for the 
9-year period upon these bases. This method maintains the 7-year 
lag. Enrollments decreased from an index of 104 in 1920 to 95.7 in 
1926 and then increased to 100.4 in 1928. The corresponding in- 
dices for birth rate are 105.3, 91.7, and 99.9. Figure 4 shows these 
index numbers for the period indicated. 

Other factors, however constant they may be, proven these curves 
from being identical 3 in behavior. Some of them, enrollment for two 
consecutive years, repeating, and duplication, have already been men- 
tioned. It is not possible with the information at hand to evaluate 
any of the other factors. With respect to the birth rate, it has 
declined so rapidly during the past 15 years that it is doubtful if the 
number of 5-year-old children, or the number of 6-year-old children 
is increasing materially from year to year. 

This falling off in the enrollment in the early grades has been 
noticed, even in growing cities, for several years. Chicago, for 
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example, which is growing at the rate of 56,000 per year, had a healthy 
increase in the total enrollment in the first six grades to and including 
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responding figure for 1929 is 254,666. During a greater part of this 
same period the parochial schools report a reduction in enrollment. 
It is difficult to evaluate the effect of immigration upon school 
enrollments, but it is almost negligible. In 1928 the excess of im- 
migration over emigration amounted to 261,809, of which number 
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48,703, or 18.6 per cent, were under 16. In 1924, a high year for 
immigration, the excess was 630,107, of which number 128,547, or 
20.4 per cent, were under 16. The percentage of the excess under 16 
years of age was 25.5 for the 5-year period from 1920 to 1924, and 
28.2 for the previous 5-year period. It is not possible to tell how 
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many of these attend school after arrival, nor how many of them are 
in the 6-year-old group. In 1920, the census enumeration showed 
26,466 foreign-born whites of age 6. This number is 0.2 per cent of 
the total number of foreign born in the United States in 1920, and 1.1 
per cent of the total number of 6-year-olds enumerated for that year. 
In the general population, the percentage belonging to the 6-year-old 
group was 2.2 per cent in 1920. It is probable that the reduction in 
immigration accounts for less than one-half of 1 per cent of the loss 
recorded in the early grades in recent years. 


DATA FOR REORGANIZED SCHOOLS 


A few States find it difficult to make reports excepting upon the 
basis of reorganization into junior and senior systems. Many States 
find it difficult to report upon this basis. Data are tabulated, there- 
fore, upon both bases at this time, and the hope is expressed that all 
States may set up machinery for collecting data which will show the 
extent of reorganization within their own systems. Individual 
schools find no difficulty in making adequate reports, and many city 
systems already furnish the Office of Education with reports based 
upon reorganization. As long as the districts are equipped to furnish 
enrollments, attendance, number of teachers, and costs for junior 
systems, junior-senior systems, and senior systems, the State already 
has a start in making such reports. 

No analysis of the data presented is possible, because of paucity 
of data, and no trends can be shown until the data cover a period of 
time. 

LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 


As late as 1922 eight States reported all their pupils in the 7-4 plan, 
that is, no elementary pupils in the eighth grade. Since that time 
Alabama has organized upon the 6-3-3 plan, and Baltimore and three 
counties in Maryland have adopted the 12-year basis. Several cities 
in Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, and Virginia now have 12 
years of elementary and secondary school work. Only South Caro- 
lina and Texas report no elementary school pupils in 1928 beyond the 
seventh year of work. 

NIGHT SCHOOLS 


More or less complete reports were received from 31 States concern- 
ing their night-school activities. Reports from 27 States show enroll- 
ments amounting to 833,054, and 27 which are not identical with 
those reporting enrollments, report expenditures amounting to 
$5,821,497 for the year. 

Thirteen States reported both enrollments and cost for 1926 and 
for 1928 as well. These States show an enrollment in night schools 
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in 1926 of 238,217 with a total cost of $2,406,319. These same 
States in 1928 had 252,528 enrolled in night schools at a cost of 
$2,733,207. The cost per pupil was, therefore, $101.01 in 1926 and 
$108.23 in 1928. Information regarding individual States is given 
in Table 12. 

VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


The value of all property used for public-school purposes increased 
from $4,676,603,539 in 1926 to $5,486,938,599 in 1928, or from an 
average value per pupil enrolled of $189 to $218. The range among 
the States in value per child is from $46 in Tennessee to $386 in 
California. Sites and buildings comprise about 90.8 per cent of the 
total value, while libraries, equipment, and other contents of build- 
ings comprise 9.2 per cent of the total value. Further detail is given 
in Table 15. 


PERMANENT SCHOOL FUNDS AND SCHOOL LANDS 


In 1928 all of the States report some permanent school funds with 
the exception of Maryland and Georgia. Maryland reported 
$403,874 in 1926 but has since sold its investments and distributed 
the funds for school buildings. The total amount reported for all 
States for 1928 is $483,496,583. Minnesota leads with $56,351,932; 
Texas follows with $47,934,185; then Illinois with $47,609,152; and 
Missouri with $34,374,599. 

New Mexico reports 8,689,796 acres of unsold school lands; Arizona 
reports 7,577,230; and Montana, 4,250,482. Minnesota reports 
school lands valued at $81,900,000; Montana, $42,504,824; Colorado, 
$41,030,310; Illinois, $39,556,622; Wyoming, $34,685,160; New Mex- 
ico, $33,259,531; and South Dakota, $30,000,000. The total number 
of acres of unsold school lands in all the various States reporting is 
43,617,572, and the value, $433,646,936. Details for each State 
reporting are given in Table 16. 


SCHOOL INDEBTEDNESS 


Thirty-six States report a total indebtedness of $2,158,148,666, and 
39 States report interest paid on school indebtedness during the year 
of $92,024,739. If the school debt can be assumed to be the average 
amount owed during the year, and the interest paid as representing the 
interest upon this avggage amount, data from States reporting both 
items indicate that an average of a little over 5.5 per cent interest was 
paid npon the school debt. Table 17 gives data concerning debts, 
sinking funds, bonds, and interest, as reported by the States. 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


A study of Table 19 and the other tables from which these per- 
centages were derived shows a variety of methods of distributing the 
responsibility of taxation and appropriations for meeting school costs 
in the different States. In Delaware 86.6 per cent of the total taxes 
and appropriations are collected and distributed by the State. In 
New Mexico 69.6 per cent comes from the county; in Nevada, 68.7 
per cent; in North Carolina, 61.8; in Virginia, 58; in Tennessee, 
56.8; and in Louisiana, 53 per cent. South Dakota leads in local 
support with 99.7 per cent of the total; Kansas comes next with 
99.3 per cent; then Nebraska with 97.7; Connecticut with 97.5; lowa, 
95.8; North Dakota, 93.8; Illinois, 93.4; Indiana, 92.8; Washington, 
92.3; Missouri, 91.4; and Massachusetts with 90.1 per cent of the 
total taxation and appropriation furnished by local sources. 

In 1895 the State furnished 19.6 per cent of the public-school 
revenue. The portion furnished by the State decreased to 13.8 
per cent in 1920, and since that time has increased to 15.2 per cent 
in 1928. 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES 


Reference to Table 27 shows considerable range in the proportion 
of total costs going to the different fundamental accounts. Lack of 
uniform definitions, however, renders a careful analysis impracticable. 
There is nothing to show, for example, whether Arizona, where 
general control is 7.5 per cent of the total costs, includes the same 
items of expenditure as are included in Michigan, where general 
control is 1.1 per cent of the total cost. 

Expenditures for general control seem to be above the average for 
the United States in Arizona, South Dakota, Texas, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, Arkansas, Florida, Wyoming, Nebraska, Iowa, 
New Mexico, and in a number of other States, and considerably 
below the average in Michigan, the District of Columbia, Kansas, 
Missouri, and in a few other States. For the United States, general’ 
control includes 4.3 per cent of the current expenditures, and 3.5 per 
cent of the totai expenditures. 

Instruction costs represent 67.9 per cent of the current costs, and 
55.9 per cent of all expenditures. Teachers’ salaries represent 53.4 
per cent of the total cost, with a range of 34.1 per cent in Florida 
to 69 per cent in Georgia. Large expenditures for outlays in Florida 
are partly responsible for a small percentage going for salaries. There 
is considerable lack of uniformity in the various States concerning 
the definition of a teacher. Some States include librarians with 
teachers, and some include stenographers and clerical employees. 
Legal restrictions concerning certification render uniformity difficult 
to attain. 
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PER CAPITA COSTS 


Per capita cost data for each State, as given in Table 28, show con- 
siderable range. The average cost for current expenditures per 
pupil in average daily attendance for the United States is $87.22, 
ranging from $34.35 in Arkansas to $144.56 in Wyoming. Com- 
paction of population is certainly a factor in unit costs. Sparsely 
settled communities may expect to pay more per pupil for a given 
educational program than do those communities where density of 
population is more pronounced. Of those States having a per capita 
cost of more than $100 for current expenses for each pupil in average 
daily attendance, Arizona, California, Colorado, Kansas, Montana, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, and 
Wyoming each had fewer than 30 persons per square mile in the 
last census. These States must pay for transportation of pupils, 
or assign a smaller number of pupils to a teacher than is assigned 
elsewhere. 

The amount of expenditure per pupil for capital outlays depends 
upon whether or not a community is growing, or changing its adminis- 
trative units, as for example, organizing junior and senior schools; 
or conducting a building campaign. California, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island, and Michigan expended more than $30 per 
pupil in average daily attendance during the school year ending in 
June, 1928. The smallest expenditure per pupil for grounds, build- 
ings, and contents, $2.77 for the year, was in Georgia. 
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Tape 3.—Per cent of the total population enrolled in school and ratio of enrollment 
to school population at different dates 


Ratio of number of children enrolled 
: Per cent of total population enrolled | “ ‘in public schools to population 5-17 
Pp . years of age, inclusive 
State 
1870- 1879-|1889- 1899-|1900- 1919-|1927- 1870-11879- 1927— 
71 | 80 | 90 | 1900; 10 | 20 | 28 | 71 | 80 | 90 |1900| 10 | 20, 28 
1 5] 6) 7) 9 | | 
~ | 
Continental U. S__-.-- 19.1 19.7, 20.3) 20.5) 19.4) 20. 4) 21. 0,0. 615 0. 655 0. 686/0. 724/0. 731)0. 778.0. 815 
13.9| 14. 2| 19.9} 20.6) 19.9] 24.3) 24.7] .404) .426, . 558} .617| .627| .741] .749 
10. 4) 13.4} 13.4} 15.4) 22.9) 18. | 532) 527} . 519) .620 747 
13.7, 10.2) 19.8} 24.0} 25.3) 27.6) 24.6) .403) .308) . 554) .710 . 767 
California...........-... 15.6) 18.4} 18.4) 18.2) 15. 5} 20.3) 22.1) . 636) 77 7 786) 1. 025)1. 156 
Colorado. ..............- 9. 3),11. 4) 15.9} 21.8} 21.1) 23.4) 21.9 .7 882) . 896) . 950) . 881 
20. 8! 19. 2} 17.0} 17.0} 17.3] 18.9) 18.7) .808) “770 720) . 745 
15.8) 19.0} 18.7) 20.0] 14.3) 17.3) 16.7) . 500) .652) . 662) . 753) . 715) 748 
District of Columbia-- 11.2) 14.9) 16.0} 16.7} 16.9} 14.9) 14.0) .416 .554) .631) . 768) .833) . 843) . 882 
7.2. 15.6) 23.6) 20.6} 19.7) 23.2) 25.6) .212 .442 .711) . 666) .681) .826/1. 121 
Georgia. 4.1) 15,3} 20.8} 21.8} 21.3)! 23.9) 22.0 462, . 585! . 653) .668)!. 740) . 691 
Idaho. ......-------- 5. 6} 17.9] 17.0) 22.7) 23.4 26. 22.1) . 461) 779) 627) 879) .948) . 791 
26.0) 22.9} 20.3) 19.9] 17.8] 17.4) 18.6) .810) 746) ae 727| . 717) . 721) . 802 
26.3) 25. 9| 23.4) 22.4) 19.7} 19.3) 20.6] . 786, .824) .792) .811) .7 794) . 877 
28.2 26.2) 25.8] 25.4) 23.1) 21.4] 22.7) .844) .835) . 855) . 891) . 869) . 861) . 904 
23. 28.0) 26. 5) 23.7) 23.0 . 742, . 732) . 886) . 892) . 887) . 879] . 892 
13.2) 16.7] 21.5} 23.3) 21. 7/222. 2) | 656] . 753) . 736) . 762) .799 
Louisiana. ---- -| 7.7) 8.3) 10.8) 14.2) 16.0) 19. 21.3 259) . 316] . 436 635) . 702 
Maine. _..| 24.3] 23.1) 21.1) 18.9) 19.5) 17.9) 19.11.874 .898, . 859) .814) . 845) . 763} . 801 
14.6} 17.4) 17.7; 18.7} 18.4) 16.7) 16.8 . 467 581) 670, . 699) .669; . 713 
Massachusetts. 18,3} 17.2) 16.6, 16.9) 15.9) 16.2) 17. 3) 723, . 718) 762) . 706) .713) . 757 
24.0! 22.2) 20.4) 20.9) 19.3) 18.9) 18.3 797! . 781) .735| . 771) . 780) . 793) . 817 
Minnesota. - _..| 24.5} 23.1) 21.6) 22,8) 21.2) 21.1) 20.3) . 759) . 759) 776, .779) .818) . 834 
Mississippi_-. __.| 13.7} 20.9) 25.9) 24.9) 26. 1/523. 1) 33.8 .406) .613) . 706) . 7. 3, 698) . 865 
issouri 18.7} 22.3} 23.2} 23.2) 21.5) 19.8} 19.3 .560 .689) . 744) . 786) . 818] . 783) . 791 
Montana_.-._ -| 10.9) 12.9) 16.2) 17.6) 23.1 638, .711| . 728) . 807) .922) .632 
Nebraska. 16. 6| 20.5) 22.7) 27.0) 23.7) 24.1) 23.1) .588 . 895) . 865) . 905) . 898 
7.0) 14.5) 16.1) 15.8] 11.1) 18.2) 22.7 .540) .797| . 738] . 741) . 739) .915/1. 019 
New Hampshire. 22.4! 18.5) 15.9) 16.0} 14.9) 14.5} 16.0) .913) . 813) . 713) .7: 643) . 704 
New Jersey 18. 3} 18.1] 16.2) 17.1) 17.0) 18.8) 20.0 .632 . .622) .685) .700 .774| . 838 
New Mexico. 1.4) 4.0} 11.9) 18.8) 17.2) 22.6 21. 044) . 133) . 423] .614) . 592) . 754) . 7: 
23. 2} 20.3) 17.4) 16.6) 15.6) 16.6) 17.8) .771) .707| .696) . 67: . 787 
. 5) 18.1 . 9] 21.1, 23.6) 27.0; 28.9)1.312) . 559 636) . 735; . 824) . 891 
10. 2) 24.3) 24.2) 26.0) 26.91.3983! .417| .713) .813) . 854) . 846) . 748 
22.8 19.9] 17.6] 17.7; 19.0 . 840) . 767) . 765) . 754) .7. 7 857 
7 829) . 926) . 912 
21. 6) 21. 5) 20. 2) 21.6) 17.6) 19. 3! 20.8) -677| . 750) . 7: 821) . 792) . 841 
Pennsylvania... 23. 2) 21.9) 19.4) 18.3) 16.7) 18.5) 19.1) .7 . 744) . 695) . 689) . 667) . 715) . 739 
15. 1) 14.7] 15.3) 15.7) 14.8) 15. 5) 15. 81, 592] . 596) .627| . 668) .631) .654) .716 
9. 1] 13. 5] 17.5} 21.0} 22.4) 28.4) 25.6) . 273) .471) . 607) . 673) . 839) . 761 
(4) | (4) | 28.7) 24.6) 21.6 810) . . 777} . 829) . 862 
10. 9} 19. 5] 25.3) 24.0) 24.0) 26.5 27.031. 320) . 582) . 741) . 751! . 795) . 876 
7.3] 13.8] 20.9) 21.6) 21.1) 22.2) 22.5) .210)!. 424) .595) .647| . 672) . 734) . 781 
18, 6} 16.9] 17.9) 26.4) 24.6) 26.1 25.7) . 506) . 553) 810) . 843) . 872) . 867 
319, 8} 22. 6/819. 7) 19.2) 18.7) 17.5) 822) . 803} . 734) .7. 
10. 5} 14. 6} 20.7) 20.0) 19.6 21. 5) . 323) . 450) . 605) . 632) . 643) . 733) .7 
Washington___...-.-..----.-- 18. 6| 19.7} 16.0} 22.2) 19.0) 21.5 21.41.690) . 724) . 706) . 879 941) . 939 
West 16.9] 23. 1] 25.3] 24.2) 22.8) 23.3, .495) . 753] . 786) . 779) . 798) . 795 
24. 6| 22.8} 20.9) 21.5) 19.9] 17.7) 18.3) . 739) . 738) . 698) . 7: 724) .682| .753 
4.6) 14.0} 11.6) 15.7} 16.9) 22.2 21.51. 453) 2774) . 545 7| . 797] . 916) . 859 
Outlying parts of the U.S. | | 
1 Approximate. 4 Included in report sg go Dakota. 
2 Enrollment figures for 1919. 5 Population for Dec. 31, 1918. 


3 Enrollment figures from report of the Bureau of the Census. ¢ Pupils of legal school co. 
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TaBLE 5.—Average daily attendance, 1927-28 


Reorganized high schools 


pom 
lementary and voca- 
State schools ! Junior- tional high Total 
Junior senior Senior schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Continental United States_.| 2? 13, 023, 714 | 321,988 | 2.171, 700 | 2? 63,571 | ? 2,448,210 | 20, 608, 353 


369, 786 |.--------- 


283, 245 
610, 322 


New Hampshire 
New 
New 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode 
South 


376, 616 


1, 369, 044 


South _-- 


Wyoming 
Outlying parts of the United States 


3,973 
1, 600 
4, 855 
3, 338 
60, 084 
994, 387 
192, 050 
2, 807 


1 Includes kindergartens. 


2 Total of States reporting. 


3 Statistics of 1926-27. 


| 458 
Alabama. 95, 569 465, 355 
Arizona. 10, 172 68, 572 
; ee | 2, 612 39, 773 1,819 21, 532 348, 981 
36, 296 262, 392 
District of 45, 897 11, 327 63, 908 
234, 068 1, 175, 978 
Kansas__.-..-_-.-_---------------- 260, 208 26, 743 |....-.----]-.-.------ 70, 078 357, 029 
Louisiana. 41, 313 324, 400 
Maryland.._....-._..--.---------- 178, 124 17, 055 2, 406 9, 233 18, 851 225, 669 
Massachusetts. 131, 201 655, 827 
Minnesota. ......_..-.-.---.------ 352, 762 31, 868 18, 898 |....-...-- 49, 780 453, 303 
Nebraska... 58, 248 267,311 
Nevada. 3, 698 14, 875 
46, 853 11, 764 63, 781 
523, 193 23,819 |....-.----] 12, 142 72, 867 632, 021 
North Carolina. 85, 500 640, 651 
North 24, 138 137, 405 
32, 714 149, 893 1, 085, 262 
} 37, 300 164, 088 
a 230, 307 1, 599, 351 
Tennessee... 53, 970 476, 692 
04,358 24, 659 119, 017 
Virginia... 378, 069 50, 882 437, 861 
West 274, 708 34, 688 332, 169 
| Wisconsin...................-.-... 358, 768 7, 257 15, 059 7, 663 96, 878 485, 625 


ASN 
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TABLE 6.—Aggregate number of days attended, 1927-28 


459 


Reorganized high schools 
Elementary 
State schools ! po Junior- Seni 
unior senior nlor 


Continental U. S---|?1, 761, 341, 413 


251, 678, 5382 |? 29, 410, 833 711, 549, 646 


Regular and 
vocational 
high schools 


Connecticut 
Delaware- --..------------ 
rict 


Dist Columbia- ---- 


39, 342, 224 
110, 551, 755 


8, 272, 416 


Kentucky ------------- 
Louisiana- - -------------- 
Maine. - - --- 

Maryland 
Massachusetts. - -------- 


52, 852, 527 |------------ 
9, 765, 232 |.----------- 


41, 126, 862 |...--------- 
5, 476, 250 |------------ = 


15, 976, 031 |-- 


Minnesota - - - - 
Mississippi--- 


New Jersey - ------------- 


Oregon... ---------------- 
Pennsylvania- --- 
Rhode Island - - ---- 
South Carolina $- -- 
South Dakota------------ 


3, 499, O11 
10, 281, 316 
1, 902 


26, 536, 622 
12, 855, 986 


6, 501, 086 


17, 037, 530 
219, 678, 785 


143, 806, 760 
80, 614, 846 
59, 417, 618 

480, 696 


102, 480, 
17, 941, 244 
47, 381, 610 
2, 488, 094 
11, 309, 898 
118, 825, 012 
10, 793, 160 


325, 335, 995 
95, 713, 259 
040 


521, 564 


1 Includes kindergartens. 
2 Total of States reporting. 
Estima 


4 No data included for 4,652 pupils in vocational schools. 


5 Statistics of 1926-27. 


6 7 
2343, 544, 150. |3, 535, 249, 377 
Alabama.......---------- 68,828, 558 
= 1, 790, 272 11, 555, 504 
‘Arkansas...-------------- dO, 6, 876, 205 318.325 | 3, 789,632 | _ 50, 783, 486 
California. ....----------- 16, 428, 868 |....--------|------------ 26, 608, 529 | 153, 589, 152 
Colorado 33, 305, 402 
6,656, 686 47, 783, 548 
998, 045 6, 474, 304 
2, 050, 103 11, 532, 400 
0007777 
108, 607, 380 077 44, 081, 396 
Kansas 59, 390, 968 
62, 106, 260 rn ee eee 8, 230,816 | 70, 337, 076 
42, 812, 976 6, 927, 374 | 49, 740, 350 
| 19, 325, 108 |... 4, 620,483 | 23, 945, 591 
33, 235,098 | 3, 252, 832 475, 100 | 1,718,196 | 3,536,976 | 42, 218, 202 
96, 154, 790 24, 074, 845 | 120, 229, 635 
Montana..--------------- 14, 442, 233 |..---------- 
37, 100, 204 |....-------- 
1, 836, 192 |...--.------ 
| New Hampshire- - ------- 8, 308, 885 014, 028 |.....-------|--------=--- 2, 086, 985 
360, 24! 4, 477, 976 2, 282, 707 | 13, 704, 088 
| New Mexico *._..-------- 9, 608, 040 |.....-------]------------]------------ 1, 185, 120 
Dakota... 130 | 14, 202, 480 | 1 
O.-.------------------| 146,677, 14, 202, 480 |..----------| 5,865, 309 190, 281, 54 
22, 104, 480 28, 605, 575 
246, 716, 268 |..-.--------|----------2-|-02 2 43, 629, 290, 345, 743 
50, 865, 524 
68,627, 078 9, 555,351 | 182,429 
126, 725, 149 |.----------- TTT 30, 167, 512 | 156, 892, 661 
Utah... 15, 207, 530 |...--------- 286, 308 19, 443, 838 
Virginia 3... 69, 591, 286 
37, 712, 554 |..---.------|------------[----2--2---- 11, 516,665 | 49, 229, 219 
45, 147, 253 | 3, 703, 181 |----.-------|---->-=----- 6, 160,373 | 55, 010, 807 
62,946, 874 | 1,292,786 | 2,682,757 | 1,365, 109 17, 260,499 | 85, 548, 025 
Wyoming..-.------------ 5, 207, 922 1, 380, 168 6, 678, 090 
Outlying parts of the 
United States 
504, 670 104, 366 699, 036 
American Samoa 297, 000 297, 000 
Canal Zone. ------------- 865, 526 81, 158 946, 684 
673, 600 14, 214 687, 814 
Philippine Islands..-.-.-| 185, 991, 370 |----------~- a 11, 891, 643 | 197, 883, 013 
Porto Rico--------------- 997,152 | 35, 358, 416 
Virgin Islands... -------- 45, 450 567, 014 
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Tasie 7.—Average daily attendance in elementary and secondary schools at different 
dat 


State 1870-71! 1879-80 | 1889-90 | 1899-1900 1900-10 | 191920 1927-28 
1 2 | 3 r 5 6 1 8 
Continental U. S------ |4, 545, 317 (6, 144, 143 8, 153, 635 110, 632, 772/12, 827, 307 150, 035 |20, 608, 353 
: 
Alabama | 107,666 | 117,978 | 182, 467 | 297, 805 5 | 266, 589 | 367, 554 | 465, 355 
‘Arizona...------------------ are $47 4, 702 10,17 20, 46, 420 68, 57% 
Arkansas 46,600 | 154,700 |1 148,714 | 195, 401 955,135 | 326,053 | 348, 981 
California. -------- 64,286 | 100,966 | 146,589 | 197, 395 226,744 | 480, 86 847, 
Colorado 2611 | 12,618 | 38, 715 73,201 | 107,520 | 150,090 187, 109 
Connecticut 62,683 | 73,546 | $3,656 |, 111, 564 2 147,190 | 205,213 262, 392 
Dela 12,700 | 17,430 | 19,649 | 1 25, 300 22, 559 27, 368 35, 003 
District ¢ of Columbia 10,261 | 20,637 | 28, 184 35, 463 44, 627 52, 739 63, 908 
Florida 10,900 | 27,046 | 64, 819 75,003 | 103,892 | 165,720 | 275, 442 
Georgia | 31,377 | 145, 190 | | 240,791 | 208, 237 | 346, 205 | 467, 08 35, 196 
| 
Idaho...--------------------| 600 3,863 | 19,500 21, 962 51, 137 84, 642 95, 740 
Illinois. - -- 941,686 | 431,638 | 538, 310 737,576 779, 040 956, 090 | 1, 175, 978 
Indians. ..------------------ 205,071 | 321,659 | 342,275 | 429,566 420, 780 | 457,113 | 604, 392 
lows....------------------- | 2115 562 | 259,836 | 306,309) 373, 360,178 | 405,567 | 461, 861 
Kansas | 52,891 | 243,300 | 261,783 | 291,329 309, 505 357, 020 
Kentucky ------------------- | 129,966 | 178, oo | 225,739 | 310,339 | 315, 196 | * 342, 669 427, 786 
Louisians...---------------- | 40,500 | 154,800 | 87,536 | 146,323 | 182, 659 256,133 | 324, 400 
Maine.....------------------ 100,392 103,115 | 98, 364 97607 | 106,955 | 115,885 | 134, 928 
Maryland. -_---------------- | 56,435 | 85,778 | 102, 351 134,400 | 145,762 | 175,312 | 225, 669 
201,750 | 283,127 | 273,910 | 366, 136 444,000 | 519,905 | 655,827 
| 
| 193, 000 | 1240, 000 |} 282, 000 355,226 | 443,458 | 521,251 | 770, 362 
694 | 17%, 400 | 127,025 | 243,224 | 348, 500 304,859 | 453, 303 
Mississippi ------------------ 90,000 | 156,761 297, TOA 224, 526 261, 384 | 259, 982 427, 789 
Missouri. - - -- 024 | 1 281,000 | 384, 627 460,012 | 490,390 | 531,221 | 583, 308 
Montana. ---- 1,100 | 3,000 | 10, 596 | 26, 300 41, 314 91,744 | 101, 268 
14, 300 60,156 | 146,139 | 181,874 | 191, 076 232,515 | 267,311 
Nevada. | 1, 800 5, 401 5, O64 4, 698 17,400 10, 625 14, 875 
New Hampshire. gw 150 | 48,966 | 41, 526 47, 276 50,101 | 53, 245 63, 781 
New Jersey_..--- 812 | 115,194 | 133,286 207, O47 324, 239 476,261 | 632, 021 
New Mexico..-.------------- 3, 150 13,000 22, 433 37, 389 | 59, 442 59, 962 
New York....-------- | 493,648 573,089 | 642,984 | 857, 488 1, 122, 649 | | 1, 361, 600 | 1, 768, 364 
North 73,000 170, 100 | 203,100 | 206,918 331, 335 | 473,552 | 640, 651 
North Dakota 4,040 530) 20,604 43, 500 90, 149 | | 128,426 | 137, 405 
Ohio..----- 432,452 “76, 29 | 26) | 616,365 648, SAS | g08, 712 | 1,085, 262 
Oregon. - | 15,000) 27, 43! 43, 333 64,411 103,553 | 136,575 164, 088 
Pennsylvania | 567,185 627, 682,941 | 854,640 | 1,001, 464 | 1, 266, 350 | 1, 509, 351 
Rhode Island | 217 | 33, 05 47, 124 487 73, 387 97, 729 
South Carolina | 44,700 190, 600 7, 799 201, | 243,901 | 331,451 | 348, 304 
South Dakota | (4) 48,327 | 68, 000 #0, 032 | 08,907 | 135, 754 
‘Tennessee | 9,000 208, 5 323,048 | 338, 506 363,953 | | 457,503 | 476, 692 
"Pexas-. | 41,000 | 122, 201,941 | 434,779 544, 745,667 | 1,026,074 
Utab.- | 17,178 20, 967 5), 595 69,246 «97, 745 119, O17 
Vermont | 44, 100 4, 606 | 45,847 47, 020 52,104 | 50, 186 56, 004 
Virginia 77,402 125,408 | 198,200 | 216, 464 | 250,994 | 351,171 | 437, 861 
Washington | 4,300, (10,546 6.986 | TIT 156,064 | 211,239 273, 542 
West Virginia | 61,396 | 91,004 121,700 | 161,254 900 256, 470 | 382, 160 
Wiscousin | 000 | 156,000) 200,457 420,449 | 368,712 | 485, 625 
W yorming | 20) 14,700 | 19, 650) 16,790 | 38, 207 44, O14 
Outlying parts of te U.S. | | | | 
Alaska 2, 3,078 
American Satuoa | } ° 1, 600 
Canal Zone | | | 2, 676 4,865 
Guaw | 4, 
Hawaii | | 44, 461 60, OA 
Philippine Islands | 756, 00), ONT 
Porto Kico | 146, 250 050 
Virgin Islands | 2, 807 
1 Approximate. Figures for 191%. 


attendance not reported, faciuded with North Dakota, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


TABLE 8.—Average length of school term and school atiendance 


| 


State 


| 
Continental U. 


California 
Colorado. -| 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 


Louisiana 
Massachusetts . 


Minnesota. 
Ss 


Nebraska 
Nevada... .. 
New Hampshiro...- 
New Jersey. 
New Mexico. 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota... .. 
Ohio... 
Oklahoma... 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Ishind. . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota.. 


‘Tennessee 
‘Texas. 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Outlying parts of the US. 


Alaska 
American Samoa 
Canal Zone 
Quam 


Hawali 
Philippine Ishands 
Porto 

Virgin Islands 


STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Watimated, 
4 Ineludes kindergartens, 


Average number of days schools were in session, IS71-1928 oe = 
| | 
| 1927-28 
| & 3 
6; 7 | § | 9 it n 
144 | 158 | 161.9 S171.9 5177.6 7) 140. 4 
ri los. 3 
1298 
106. 0 
152 


5 Total of States reporting. 
Statistios of is 


89 186 | 179. 
164) 171 | 172 
169 449 | 160. 
1OL | 123 (#122. 
144 | 155 | 162. 
| 107 | 185 | 166. 
135) 174 | 164. 
14 145) 167. 
148 | 164] 174 
| 186 | Is4 | Ise. 
| 97 | 100 | 165 
| ATS | ASS | ISS 
102} 
136 | 147 | 168. 
165 | 170 | 163 
| | | ass | 152 
183 | 48 | 167 | 170 | 176, 
IS4 | ISS | 191 | 198 | 182. 
70) 70) 88! | 1006 
@) | | 167. 
68 | 86) 180 | 183. 
72} 100 | | 
| | 16S | 166. 
126 | | | 162, 
tor) o7 | ws | 
97) | 188 
| 180 | | 
ty tab | 
| | | 
| 14.6 
| 
Ist 


Zz 


Wav 
Is. 6 
0 
0 
ty. 
isk 
0 


220 


0 


5 Tucludedt in report for North Dakota 


LOO, 
2 


| 


attending daily 


for each 100 enrolled, 1925 


Number 


PE 


vO. 
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| 
| | 
| 
| 
1 | 3 = 
Alabama --.| 6 
92 1132) 144/150 156 | 167.9). 139. 
172 179 183 | 189 185 | 183.5 181.9 183.4 | ISI 152. 
132 | 158 166 | 170) 173 | 2 | 138. 
200 | 193 178 | 179 ISL | 178.0) 180.2] | Ist 149. 
59165) 83) M2) M4} 145.0 112. 
| 147 | 150 | 155 | 152) 171 | 1709) 186.4 | LSE 159. SO. 
99 | 186) 180) 12 147 | 156. 160. 92. 
180 | 148 | 156 | 160172 | 174.0 | 
| 110 | 102 | 94 | 118 | 125 6128.0 | 163.0 16 10.9 73. 
| 65 | 79) | 120) 136 | 151.2 167.7 LK Lig 7S, 
98 | 109 112 | 159 | 169.2 | 176.3 182.6 | 177 157. 
| 183 186.6 | | 136. 
169 183.3 |...----| 161. S. 
140 its gt 
177.2 | | M2 | 177 
110 | SRM] 70. 
176.5 |.......| | 17 SS. 
| 142 164.3 176.3 16 SS. 
70 177.3 | 177.0 | 177.4) 17 153. 87. 
| 178 ISSO | ISO] ISO Li 
1 j 180.0 |... 180.0 Ls 125. 
| 176 8. 
50 MOE 75. 
75 Las, TB 
| 165, | | 177.0 | LRH Mas] 
-| 127 2 | 4 | 
170 182.0 | 1369 SB 
100 M60 WBS 73. 
116 170.6 M&S) 
80 | SLE LAL) 
77 14.3 | 1626 | WAG) WAL] 
O 174.0) 73 
177.5 | 167. 
tsa. 6 1h, 
197.6 Vay 6 
| 183.0 | 927 
ist. Iss 0 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


TaBLE 10.—Number and sex of teachers employed, not including 


State 


Elementary ! 


Reorganized high schools 


Junior Junior-senior 
Men |Women| Total | Men |Women} Total | Men |Women} Total 
1 2 3 4 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental U. 69,455 |573, 257 \642,712 | 23,869 (211,518 | 215,387 | 2,614 | 2 4,235 |26, 849 
1, 133 i, 1,688 | 2,798 | 4,486 
Arkansas. -_.-..--------- 2, 991 &, 100 | 11, 091 17 66 &3 463 613 | 1,076 
California..............-. 828 | 20,776 | 21, 604 1,048 | 3,030} 4,087 |....-...].-..---./--..-.- 
Colorado 861 | 6,432 | 7, 293 795 
Connecticut. 180 | 7,399 | 7,579 
Delaware 1 


Florida 
Georgia 


Idaho. 


Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts... 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


New Hampshire 
New 
New Mexico. 


Rhode Island 3 
South Carolina 
South 


American Samoa 6 
— 


1 Includes kindergartens, 


2 Total of States reporting. 


3 Distribution estimated except for total. 


464 
1,117 | 92054 | 10,171 
1,172 | 13,963 | 15, 135 
481 | 2,995 | 3,476 
i Illinois 3,765 | 31,275 | 35,040 
2,854 | 11, 334 | 14, 188 356| 1,110 
Kansas. 1,426 | 12, 156 | 13, 582 214 812} 1,026 
2,903 | 10,544 | 13,447 
| 548] 8,615 | 9,163 
| 430 | 5,954 6, 384 144 555 699 40 | 67 107 
3 1,036 | 17,950 | 18,986 |_.-.....]....-...]..-..---|--------]---2-2--]-- 
5,007 | 24,527 | 20, 534 
4 280 | 15, 916.| 16, 196 258 | 1,028 | 1,286 318 539 | 857 
Missouri. 2,705 | 16,188 | 18,893 
57 | 2,012 | 2,069 37 193 
New 4,487 | 52,215 | 56,702 
North 1,995 | 17,436 | 19,431 
q North Dakota. 600 | 6,141 | 6,741 
3,482 | 25, 678 | 29, 160 977 | 2,607 | 3,584 
Oklahoma. 2,565 | 12,295 | 14,860 
q 
568 | 6,369 | 6,937 
Texas 3,392 | 25,007 | 28,399 |-------- 
807 | 12, 644 | 13, 541 | 64 295 
530 | 7,150 | 7,689 
Wisconsin... 1,068 | 13,775 | 14,843 180 213 393 105 218 | 323 
Outlying parts of the United | 
] States | 
54 65 169 | 
Hawaii. - 228; 1,616] 1,844 42 89 131 20 35 55 | 
19 64 83 5 4 
} | 
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superintendents, supervisors, and principals, when separately reported, 1927-28 


Reorganized high 
schools—Con. Total 
Regular and vocational Total num- 

high schools ‘ ber of 

Senior teach- State 
ing 
posi- 

Women} Total | Uons 


il 12 13 4 15 16 1 | 18 19 20 21 


Men |Women! Total | Men |Women| Total | Men 


24,341 | 21,901 | 23, 242 | 60,914 |102, 830 |163, 744 |138, 193 741 |831, 934 |821, 753 | Continental U. 8. 


asia 2,821 | 13,974 | 16,795 | 16,306 | Alabama. 
504 | 2,394] 2,898 | 2,826] Arizona. 
458 | 3,677 | 9,090 | 12,767 | 12,434 | Arkansas. 
9,495 | 5,447 | 29,739 | 35,186 | 35,186 | California. 
1,5 1,848 | 7,964 | 9,812] 9,812 | Colorado.3 


1,811 S11} 8,609 | 9,420] 9,420} Connecticut. 

27 161 | 1,237 | 1,398 | 1,385 | Delaware. 

556 307 | 2,292 | 2,599] 2,599 | Dist. of Columbia. 
1,050} 1,347 | 9,874 | 11,221 | 11,150 | Florida. 
3,670 | 2,905 | 15,900 | 18,805 | 18,805 | Georgia. 


1,093 975 | 3,504 | 4,5 4,569 | Idaho, 
9,545 | 7,210 | 37,375 | 44,585 | 44,585 | Illinois.3 
6,305 | 6,093 | 15,510 | 21,603 | 21,603 | Indiana. 
6,225 | 1,886 | 21,844 | 23,730 | 23,730 | lowa.3 
4,533 | 3,461 | 15,680 | 19,141 | 19,141 | Kansas. 


2, 5 4,031 | 11,976 | 16,007 | 15,917 | Kentucky. 
2,310 | 1,448 | 10,025 | 11,473 | 11,473 | Louisiana. 
1,217 757 | 5,826 | 6,583 6,157 | Maine. 

1, k 8, 230 | Maryland. 
6,265 | 3,251 | 22,000 | 25,251 | 25,251 | Massachusetts. 


3,585 | 5,558 | 27,561 | 33,119 | 30,900 | Michigan. 
3,145 | 2,024 | 19,460 | 21,484 | 21,484 | Minnesota.’ 
934 | 3,423 | 13,130 | 16,553 | 14,997 | Mississippi. 
5,978 | 5,189 | 19,682 | 24,871 | 24,871 | Missouri. 
1,191 817 | 5,560 | 6,377 | 5,926 | Montana. 


3,109 | 1,504 | 12,712 | 14,216 | 14,216 | Nebraska. 

215 126 695 821 821 | Nevada. 

702 360 | 2,641 | 3,001 | 2,908 | New Hampshire. 
3,580 | 2,703 | 21,174 | 23,877 | 23,712 | New Jersey. 

361 662 | 2,525 | 3,187 | 3,187 | New Mexico. 


14, 147 | 8,954 | 61,895 | 70,849 | 70,849 | New York. 

3 4,242 | 3,664 | 20,009 | 23, 673 | 23, 673 North Carolina. 
1,809] 1,360 | 7,190 | 8,550] 8,550 | North Dakota. 
7,318 | 8,219 | 33,452 | 41,671 | 41,091 | Ohio. 

4,270 | 4,418 | 14,712 | 19,130 | 19,130 | Oklahoma. 


2,107 | 1,300) 6,640 | 7,940] 7,940 | Oregon. 
Pennsylvania. 

7 415 3, 400 3,815 3,724 | Rhode Island. 
2,729 | 1,954; 11,111 | 13,065 | 13,065 | South Carolina. 
1, 130 77 7,297 | 8,067 | 6,075 | South Dakota. 


=) 
> 


559 | 259 | 2.687 | 2,946 | 2.504 | Vermont. 
2,441 | 1,580 | 14,761 | 16,341 | 16,341 | Virginia. 


2,737 | 1,461 | 8,965 | 10,426 | 10,282 | Washington. 
2,880 | 4,300 | 10,545 | 14,845 | 14,845 | West Virginia. 
3,849 | 2,870 | 17,082 | 19,952 | 19,952 | Wisconsin. 


618 75 | 2,549 | 3,124) 3,096 | Wyoming. 
Outlying parts of 
the United States 

192 217 217 | Alaska. 
6 45 45 | American Samoa ® 
79 138 138 | Canal Zone. 


69 124 123 | Guam. 
1,862 | 2,226 2,087 | Hawaii. 
11, 257 | 25,990 | 24,106 | Philippine Islands. 
96 | 3,282 | 4,478 | 4,478 | Porto Rico. 
24 68 92 92 | Virgin Islands. 


‘Sexdistributionestimated. 5 Sex distribution estimated except fortotal, Statistics of 1926-27. 


197 370 | 
15 | 44 59 191 267 | 
8, 571 5,924 
_....-| 631 | 1,210 
93 
1, 733 | 1, 987 
| 
8,445 | 6, 100 
2,883 3, 422 | 
1, 5468 | 4,679 
1,128 | 1,432 
900 1, 410 
438 779 
227 218 445 359 658 
2,215 | 4,050 
| 3, 084 
1,168 1,977 
2,484 | 3, 494 
92] 123 | 
266 436 | 
210 | 375 585 | 1,347} 2, 233 | 
180 231 | 
4,467 | 9, 
1,669 2, 57] 
760} 1, 04 
960 | 1,609} 3,111] 4,: 
1,853] 2,41 
798 | 1,309 
5,381 | 8,013 
487 
1,006 1,723 | 
1,314| 1,660 | 2,974| 4,081 | 13,961 | 18,042 | 17,448 | Tennessee. 
767 6,740 | 11,507 | 8, 159 | 31, 747 | 39,906 | 39,906 | Texas.’ 
619] 1,822 
931 | 1,806 
240 304 544| 1,277| 2,572 
377 
69 121 190 5 1 6 3 
987] 525 | 1,512 | 14,7 
| 82 287 369 | 1,1 
| | 
| > 


2 
N = as 
8 aie we ae 
uth at g 
a 'g Eas ‘ 
E 
3 284 
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TABLE 12.—Personnel and cost of instruction in public night schools, 1927-28 


Teachers Stud 
— Total cost 
State of instruc- 
Men |Women) Total Men Women | Total tion 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


18, 675 


1 $5, 821, 497 


Minnesota___-_- 
Nevada.__ 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey_.--- 
New York-. 


North Carolina__- 
North Dakota___- 


Outlying parts of the United States 


cn 
S 
= 


Hawaii 


1 $2,498,372 of this amount is included in day-school costs. 
2 Included in day-school costs. 
3 $510,562 of this amount is included in day-school costs. 


TaBLeE 13.—Personnel and cost of instruction in summer schools, 1927-28 


Teachers Students Total cost 
State of instruc- 
Men |Women| Total Men Women | Total tion 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Total for States reporting----- 875 | 2,243) 5,147 67, 250 66,158 | 155, 215 1 $628, 310 ! 

Delaware.......-.-.------ damental ll 7 18 15 223 238 212, 592 

District of Columbia. feineni 49 205 254 5, 094 5, 756 10, 850 26, 904 

ee vain 42 98 140 3, 816 3, 673 , 489 31, 326 

New Hampshire- — 24 27 317 292 609 2, 773 

| ew Jersey...-- wane 236 | 1,101 1, 337 21, 661 19,7! 41, 460 699 

467 754 | 1,221 16, 492 18, 239 

Rhode Island. Ketkdhntndiednlidamacn 26 497 408 905 5, 028 

266 3, 350 4, 356 7, 706 79, 834 

eee 67 54 121 1, 008 1,412 2,420 60, 542 
Outlying parts of the United States 

pct pucdlenmcdwteaaved 15 22 37 142 859 1,001 7, 500 

1 $173,457 of this amount is included in day-school costs, 2? Included in day-school costs, 


Total for States reporting.....| 4,587 | 5,089 | | 256,823 | 243,550 | 833,054 | 
Alabama. ..........-.-------------- 49 | 64 113 2, 190 1, 843 4, 033 73, 992 
California___............---------.-| 1,515 | 1,535 | 3,050 116, 588 128, 449 245, 037 (2) 
Connecticut. 156) 503 659 20, 643 267, 626 
Delaware._.__....-.-..------------- 54 | 122 176 755 928 1, 683 49, 369 
District of Columbia_-_-._.---.---- 48 205 253 | 4, 993 5, 756 10, 749 91, 697 
SERS ROSES 41 5 46 790 421 1, 211 3, 542 
Mlinois_ --__.--...-.----------------}-.------|--------} 1,000 34, 000 22, 000 56, 000 573, 634 

eeuceveneehawancoes 52 285 337 4, 166 3, 581 7, 747 41, 220 

39 82 121 1, 133 1, 374 2, 07 20, 644 

Lae wagered 677 564 1, 241 26, 698 17, 047 43, 745 684, 459 
SannepecupanashGab 6 10 16 255 371 626 2,012 

CEE cccnatnggnenadansanmacwatensied 692 598 | 1, 290 27, 644 23, 194 50, 838 439, 072 
Heode Tsiaet...... ....-aecconnscecue 149 354 503 5, 813 6, 325 12, 138 106, 720 
194 68 7, 332 66, 798 
Washington 189 lll 300 7, 847 5, 154 
ee 726 583 | 1,309 16, 100 20, 114 36, 214 452, 844 

2, 868 

"40, 817 

Philippine Islands_._- -------| 5, 794 | 625 
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TaBLE 14.—Schools and school buildings, 1927-28 


Consolidated School buildings used 
F 
school- or sec- 
State Estab- houses | For ele- | ondary 
lished used | mentary | schools | Total 
this year schools exclu- 
sively 
1 | 2 4 5 6 7 
700 153, 306 | 244, 128 10, 598 254, 726 
46 3, 015 5, 888 142 6, 030 
2 204 499 36 
3, 758 6, 122 73 6, 195 
9 1, 519 6, 525 422 6, 947 
1 1,910 3, 027 156 3, 183 
ncnadéanpulenssecas 536 1, 388 66 1, 454 
2 232 417 27 
0 0 146 20 166 
1946 2,419 274 2, 493 
193 1, 396 6, 478 30 6, 508 
315 926 1, 583 448 1, 631 
3 10, 105 13, 656 580 14, 236 
19 518 4,815 179 
0 9, 585 ‘ 4839 12, 133 
3 7, 200 8, 4 641 9, 286 
Kentucky...............-.----------------|---------- 6, 256 47,146 4707 47, 853 
ee | 2 1, 868 2, 590 92 2, 
1, 206 2, 147 2, 197 
assachusetts..............--------------|---------- 570 2, 713 4210 2, 
aeoeee 10 6, 372 7,067} 41,873 940 
oases 3 6, 997 9, 085 90 9, 175 
eae 57 2, 930 3, 599 0 
7, 393 49,810 4 289 410, 099 
9 2, 425 3, 457 127 
6, 081 7, 459 7, 616 
212 3 
New Hampshire- - - 0 608 991 34 1, 025 
430 | 2, 185 115 2, 300 
827 1,427 52 1,479 
29 7, 350 11, 931 2170} 412,101 
North Carolina. -- ll 1, 907 6, 146 4133 6, 279 
North Dakota. -............---.-----------]---------- 4, 361 5, 119 21 5, 140 
4, 910 8, 019 417 8, 436 
8 426 2121 5, 989 
 ptpaedewandneoessxesse nasess-aecee 23 1, 536 2, 541 140 2, 681 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina___...............----------]---------- 1, 905 4, 184 251 4, 235 
South Dakota 4, 796 4, 796 608 
Lecupasduessectsescoucassacenness 3, 471 6, 974 273 7,047 
3, 899 1, 751 2179 11, 930 
1, 087 1, 363 17 
3, 015 5, 87: 260 5, 933 
1, 313 157 2, 941 
West Virginia 4, 979 6, 459 7,159 
665 8, 143 160 8, 
1,115 1,474 24 1, 498 
Outlying parts of the United States 
‘American 
Philippine Islands 
Virgin 


1 Statistics of 1929. 
2 Estimated from reports from high schools. 
§ Estimated statistics of 1927. 


4 Statistics of 1926. 
5 Statistics of 1927. 
6 Statistics of 1925. 


468 
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| 
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Tasie 15.—Value of public property used for school purposes, 1927-28 
Value of Average 
equipment Value of all value of 
State Value of sites | (furniture, | property used school 
and buildings | apparatus, for school property 
ibraries, purposes per pupil 
etc.) enrolled 
1 2 3 4 5 
Continental United States...-.....-.-- 1$4, 205, 080, 224 |1$409, 062, 623 | $5, 486, 938, 599 $218 
Alabama...........-.----------------------- 41,581,559 | 4,894, 216 46, 475, 775 73 . 
RE nis ecndancndpewacatqndsinecdeccacan 27, 819, 869 3, 908, 893 31, 728, 762 66 
California. 7 347, 765, 529 40, 610, 597 388, 376, 126 386 
ee | ee 53, 630, 764 6, 107, 689 59, 738, 453 250 
85, 878, 107 507, 652 86, 385, 759 277 
District a 29, 000, 000 375 
CED Gd widenticnmedndunievssnscnanenoesencn=s 43, 756, 968 4, 897, 355 48, 654, 323 69 
Idaho. 3 19, 120, 579 3 3, 226, 989 22, 347, 568 185 
inoi, 356, 729, 864 28, 302, 143 385, 032) 007 279 
84, 993, 195 11, 327, 7 96, 320, 975 147 
51, 957, 647 89 
59, 032, 631 142 
30, 804, 448 
Maryland 51, 765, 517 191 
Massachusetts 244, 892, 494 329 
295, 524, 716 351 
Minnesota-. 151, 988, 440 be 151, 988, 440 275 
Missour! 139, 138, 495 14, 659, 140 153, 797, 635 226 
Montana. 24, 772, 613 3, 851, O71 28, 623, 684 243 
71,915, 428 80, 392, 335 247 id 
5, 072, 675 290 
18, 553, 445 255 
255, 717, 495 336 
9, 51 6, 286 110 
726, 867, 066 353 
100, 929, 364 119 
38, 305, 639 222 
257, 175, 812 30, 358, 889 287, 534, 701 222 
67, 464, 127 13, 393, 279 80, 857, 406 119 
ae a 34, 833, 285 5, 059, 672 39, 892, 957 213 
Pennsylvania--____.---- 462, 429, 680 44, 987, 435 507, 417, 115 269 
Rhode Island ___-___--- 26, 682, 223 , 323, 29, 005, 223 256 
South Carolina 35, 669, 812 3, 639, 074 39, 308, 886 83 
South Dakota................-.-.-----.-..... 33, 521, 973 4, 523, 190 38, 045, 163 231 
ND. sainicnincacudicecapaneesnedincsewanes 28, 214, 098 3, 211, 483 31, 425, 581 46 
156, 588, 049 22, 612, 549 179, 200, 598 145 
24, 781, 470 2, 688, 072 27, 469, 542 201 " 
56, 639, 874 5, 301, 323 61, 941, 197 112 
Washington... --....-------------------------- 68, 555, 028 8, 937, 799 77, 492, 827 229 
BO ere | 59, 131, 500 6, 811, 577 65, 943, 077 164 
| 135, 081, 486 16, 650, 516 151, 732, 002 280 
13, 318, 320 2, 282, 223 15, 600, 543 294 
Outlying parts of the United States 
1, 000, 600 110, 000 1, 110, 000 230 
American Samoa §___.........--------------- 33, 000 2, 000 35, 000 19 
83, 775 6, 945 90, 720 26 
Hawaii 10, 110, 017 920, 506 11, 030, 523 170 
Porte Rico 20, 197, 574 18 
5, 477, 320 25 
82, 500 2 
1 Total of States reporting. 3 Distribution estimated. 5 Statistics of 1927. 
2 Estimated. 4 Statistics of 1926, 
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TasLe 16.—Permanent school funds, State debts to permanent school funds, and 
school lands, 1927-28 


Permanent school funds 


Unsold school lands 


State 
Number 
State County Local Total of acres Value 
| 
1 | 2 3 4 5 6 1 
| 1 $398, 763, 848 |1$22, 208, 645 1$54, 167, 089 |$483, 496, 583 43, 617, 572 |$433, 646, 936 
2 3, 159, 839 3, 174, 426 130, 000 2, 000, 000 
1, 442, 564 1, 442, 564 | 7,577,230 | 22, 731, 169 
1, 732, 614 1, 732, 614 |..---.------|------------ 
11, 315, 774 11, 315, 774 5 1, 600, 
7, 235, 269 7, 235, 269 | 2,735,354 | 41, 030, 310 
2, 096, 615 3, 072, = 0 0 
944, 407 1, 004, 40) 0 0 
4, 393, 078 4, 393, 078 188, O80 }..<2--s0--- 
10, 376, 972 6 376,972 | 2,454,563 | 24, 545, 625 
4 47, 609, 152 56,566 | 39, 556, 622 
15, 356, 629 , 848, 979 
4, 813, 481 4, 813, 481 
10, 615, 266 10, 615, 266 
6 2, 447, 436 2, 447, 436 
900, 2, 900, 
963, O74 1, 276, 838 
§, 000, 000 |.....-.------|------------- 5, 000, 000 
5, 500, 000 |.......------|------------- 5, 500, 000 
56, 351, 932 |....---------|------------- 56, 351, 932 
1, 036, 519 |....---------]------------- 1, 036, 519 
4 20, 811, 948 11, 068, 207 2, 404, 444 , 374, 599 0 
18, 010, 742 18, 010, 742 4, 250, 482 42, 504, 824 
10, 901, 753 | 1,582,334 | 19, 779, 172 
943, 742 12, 323 15, 403 
$29, O71 0 
New Jersey ...-...------ | 11, 294, 416 0 0 
New Mexico *. 1, 294, 641 | 8,689,796 | 33, 250,53) 
New York 7____._.------ 9, 546, 803 0 0 
North Carolina... -- 1, 305, 332 0 0 
North 20, 960, $57 1,949, 555 22, 418, 334 
Ohio_..-.-----------.--- 4,5 565, 824 9, 444 371, 654 
2, 572,254 333, 786 6, 406, 339 
Oregon.......-.------- i 703, O10 700, 000 1, 750, 000 
Pennsylvania... , 168, 686 0 
Rhode Island. 380 0 0 
South Carolina..._...--- 66, 758 0 
South Dakota_.-- 20, 432, 332 | 2, 207, 662 
976, 334 47, 934, 185 219, 239 | 1, 675, 762 
tah... coscace-----ccere 5 023, 929 5, 023,929 | 2, 500, 000 6, 250, 000 
Vermont. 1, 377, 027 |.-.-- 1, 377, 027 947,220 | 91,770,000 
Virginia _. 5, 810, 946 5, 410, 946 0 0 
Ww 21, 514, 717 21, 514,717 1,673,165 | 16, 731, 550 
West Virginia. 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Wisconsin... 4, 357, OOL 12, 304 60, 000 
| 
W 16, 622, 316 |..----------- |-- | 16, 522,316 | 3,468,516 | 34, 685, 160 


1 Total of f States reporting. 

2 State debt. 

Statistics of 1922. 

4 Statistics of 1926. 

¢ Not including 141 city lots, 


¢ Of this ane $2, 315, 5,636 is a State debt, 
7 Statistics of 1925, 


* Not including 
Statistics of 1920, 


3,211 town lots, 


| | 
| 
i | 
I 
I 
I 
I 
| 
i 
q 
| 
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TaBLE 17.—Indebtedness, sinking funds, and payments on indebtedness, 1927-28 


Bonds and 
Stat outstanding amount in to -| Refund: 
ate and other | school sink- | 2¢>tedness | to 


forms of debt | ing funds | Paid ip funds debtedness 


1 2 3 4 5 6 ? 
2, 158, 148, 666 ($100, 698, 289 |$142, 675, 839 $19, 184, 914 |$92, 024, 739 $2, 475, 333 
19, 753, 512 | 1, 017, 694 | 
11, 837, 149 1, 185, 550 
16, 659, 546 |. 834, 176 
32, 754, 383 719, 916 |. 
2, 417, 053 
1, 274, 167 63, 500 
65, 665, 954 8, 471, 905 | 
13, 379, 443 |. 
11, 442, 055 956, 579 
68, 180, 753 3, 967, 452 
65, 424, 421 4, 727, 718 |. 
57,351, 275 2, 167, 987 |. 
13, 612, 449 3245, 000 |. 
3, M49, 032 
23, 543, 414 1, my 720 
(4) . 
Maryland 5 35, 056, 160 ’ 1, 068, 775 |. 
Michigan. -.......-.-- 6 147, 953, O98 _| 115, 761, 496 
Minnesota 74, 587, 590 4, O17, G44 
§ 6,920, 100 
11, 095, 705 1, 202, 309 591, 69 3,945 
34, 184, 564 2, 141, 552 997, 573 44, 400 
1, 801, 689 300, 878 | 
New Hampshire... 6, 678, 605 612, 207 
New Jersey. ..-...--..----- 183, 908, 020 14, 241, 857 6, 441, 292 ° 
New Mexico 340, 672 
New York.........-.------ 164, 128, 111 726, 458 15, 814, 709 
North Carolina... 9 24, 764, 476 139, 510 2, 096, 316 
_— Dakota 16, 720, 455 4, 290, 579 1, 165, 4 
226, 574, | 14, 768, | 18, 475, 
6 54, 029, 055 | 6 14, 119, 324 2,956, 000 |. 
Pennsylvania 251, 238, 109 | 30, 025, S51 12, 961, 761 7, 986, O74 | 7, 826, 129 393, 912 
Rhode Island... 6 11, 852, 72 6 2, 367, 430 | 
15, 583, 980 ¥ 842, SOS 
9, 416, O24 8, 502, O91 
12, 106, 604 1, 545, 502 
Washington... 30, 226, 241 2, 772, 708 2 7, 574 
West Virginia. 15, 561, 000 858, 195 | 1, 369, 410 1, 413, 311 
Wisconsin... 18, 408, | 4, 217, 200 ‘ "997, 363 163, 684 
Wyoming. ........-.------ 7,801, 119 AAS, 216 | 428, SSY 51, 271 


Outlying parts of the United | 
States 


369, 500 0 13, 500 14, 910 
Porto Rico | 131, 590 56, 220 

! Includes interest and bonds, 6 Statistics of 1926, 

* Included in column 4, tneluded in of plant. 

Estimated. Statistics of 1925 

‘Included in column 6, ¥ Statistics from reports of city school systems, 


‘ Net after subtracting sinking fund, ® Distribution estimated, 
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TaBLE 18.—Administrative officers, “ee principals, and teaching positions, 
1927-28 


Administrative officers and Supervisors of 
assistants instruction Principals Pe 
State 68 23 3 
23 | 2° | ba 2 | % 
$: 
1 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 14 
Continental U.S. 1,331) 5, 9, 836/11, 336 28, 210 33,704) $1,482) 47,659) $14,031) 56,816 528,829/854, 230 
30| 140) 273); 104 14) 118 97) 46 143] 16, 567 
17 51 153 49 65) 114 81 32 113} 3,053 
26 92} S...... 205 24 2 26 122; 181 303) 12, 763 
96} 418 2,716) 38, 403 


437 64 501) 2,268) 448 
05 22, 427) 


Massachusetts... | 


Rhode Island_------ 
South Carolina. 


South Dakota. 


West ..* 
Wisconsin. 


Outlying parts of 
the United States 


Philippine Islands. - 
Porto Rico... ----- 


c 
= 
H 
' 
mores 


Virgin Islands- 


1 Includes kindergartens. 

2 Includes reorganized, regular, and vocational high schools. 

8 Total of States reporting. 

4 Includes 1,030 supervisors also included in teaching positions. 
8 Includes 2,981 principals also included in teaching positions, 


6 Included with teachers. 
7 Included in column 5, 
§ Statistics of 1926-27. 


| 
ij 
} A 
A 
A 
Connecticut. 29) 57) 564) 10, 511 
Delaware. 36 22 40| 1,431 
District of Colum- | 
9} 16) 83 55) 380 85] 2, 767 
Florida... 23) 312) 312} 11, 462 
3, 704| 4, 569 
Illinois... 29 1, 139] 45, 724 
Indiana. 39) 92} 1,341) 2,265) 671) 1, 520) 23, 853 
1 198)-....- 1, 1,345] 25, 075 
1s} 1 86\......, 286] 125, 33) 158} 128, 385) 19, 684 
120 84 6| 282) 60) 69} 16, 086 
Louisiana. 192) 224) 25] 109, 145) 254) 11,752 
155) 26) 97, 849) 146) 8, 396 
619, 695, 186} 26, 751 
39} 143] 339) 526} 69|------| 69 186 1,078} 32, 047 
309] 287} 287) 21,771 
810| 1,676] 53) 92) 3,460, 585) 4,045) 19, 134 
Montana. 76\...---| 195] 279) 20 87 20, 107| 6,053 
23) 93) 497] 80) 171} 119, 138) 257) 14,644 
} New Hampshire. 13\.-----| 911] 65} 992) 63) 39) 102 12) 28 40| 3,050 
New 46) 69| 465} «498, «120, 618] 481) «138, G19) 24, 949 
New Mexico.-.----- 2} 124) 282} 465] 13] 27] 3, 214 
New York._...----- 93......| 143 208} 2,835, 70, 840 
North Carolina_._-- sg) 105! 256] 24, 039 
North Dakota._.__- 13} 114] 1,084]_-----] 1, 9, 265 
13} 351] 19, 130 
12} 35] 179] Ss 85) 8, 185 
169} 1,300] 435, 267} 702, 1,756) 1,163, 2,919) 59, 180 
| 21; 14 14} 13, 079 
122} 613] 349) 962) 7, 087 
Tennessee. ......--- 136/......| 17, 448 
Texas......--------- 53] 277|.----.| 39, 906 
23) 300} 393) 3) 426) 4, 502 
Virginia. ......----- 44) 188} 279) 103 107\.------| 403) 403) 16, 851 
445] 555] 140} 33) 749) 212, 9611) 11, 416 
19} 55} 124) 390 45] 51, 96; 15, 238 
16) 72) 121] 184) 305) 279) +346) 20, 882 
yomins | 9 33}------ 96, 141 33}------ 33 21 19 40} 3, 169 
\ | 
3 2 2 4 144 
25 1 26} 
| 334) 631) 1,1 101) 1, 241) 25,978 
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TaBie 19.—Percentage analysis of revenue receipts, 1927-28 
seat Receipts from taxation 
Total revenue receipts and appropriation 
Receiving ond 
uting body From | From |_0tuer | 
State perma-| taxa- |SOUFCeS, 
includ- 
State | nent tion in | 
funds | and 18 || State |County| Local 
and | Federal 
Federal and appro- |" “aid 
County, Local | land | pria- 
aid and leases | tion and 
subsi- | subsi- 
dies dies | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 | 8 9 10 
Continental U. S--... 16.8 10.8 72.4 1.3 94. 2 | 4.5 | 16.2 10.9 72.9 
41.8 33.8 90.9 9.1 44.6 30.4 25.0 
Arizona......-.-- 20.3 36.0 43.7 3.1 96. 2 Pe 18.0 37.0 45.0 
Arkansas 33.7 4.8 61.5 94.0 5.4 33. 6 2.9 63.5 
California 19.8 27.6 52.6 4 94.8 4.8 20.1 29.1 50.8 
Colorado. ....-.- 3.3 19.8 76.9 3.1 79.9 17.0 MS 24.7 75. 2 
Connecticut 96.9 97.7 1.6 2.5 97.5 
GES 13.7 97.2 1.4 1.4 86.6 13.4 
District of Columbia. - 72.8 |...... --| 999 27.3 72.7 
orida.........-.--.-- 9.4 47.1 43.5 1.2 79.3 19.5 9.6 35. 6 54.8 
30. 5 29.6 93.3 6.7 31.5 3L.7 36.8 
8.2 24.2 67.6 6.9 81.9 11.2 9 29.5 69.6 
6.1 93.7 9 89.9 9. 2 6.4 2 93.4 
8.2 91.4 4 Lh? 95.8 2.5 6.8 -4 92.8 
4.6 94.7 1.0 95.4 3.6 3.5 7 95.8 
98. 0 1.2 8L.5 17.3 of 99.3 
Kentucky--._-_.------.------ 27.7 26.7 45.6 wl 94.0 5.9 28.7 28.4 42.9 
27.9 54.2 17.9 93.8 5.1] 27.9 53.0 19.1 
30.4 69.6 -6) 95.8 > 68.8 
Maryland--_____- 18.7 32.3 49.0 1.4) 97.6 1.0 17.2 32.7 50.1 
Massachusetts-_- -| 10.5 89.5 99. 3 .3 90. 1 
16.4 .7 82.9 92.2 7.4 17.1 8 82.1 
Minnesota____- 20.5 5.8 73.7 4.4) 88.6 7.0 17.8 5.1 77.1 
issippi 33.1) 25.7] 41.2 98.1 1.5) 323] 25.8 41.9 
10.6) 19| 875] 42) 95.3 80 914 
12.8 36.9 50.3 8.9 88.8 2.3 4.1 41.6 54.3 
5.8 6 93.6 3.1 93.8 3.1 1.7 6 97.7 
23. 2 62.4 14.4 7.6 90. 8 1.6 15.4 68.7 15.9 
wane 89. 6 .6 98, 2 1.2 89.8 
20. 2 -8 79.0 .6 97.4 2.0 20.0 8 79.2 
30. 2 56.0 13.8 17.6 80. 2 2.0 14.0 68. 6 16.4 
98. 7 1.3 27.2 72.8 
1.9! 61.4] 26.7 95.6 4.3] 116 26.6 
10.3 | 3.4 86.3 Ay 92.0 3 2.5 93.8 
5.3 30. 3 64.4 4 96. 3.0 5.0 63.6 
7.6 8.3 S41 5.8 92. 6 1.6 L4 89.7 
13.6 19.0 67.4 2.0 7.8 3 11.7 68.9 
$2.8 al 95. 5 4.4 17.6 $2.4 
84. 2 99. 5 15.3 $4.7 
25. 2 26.1 48.7 re | 89.5 10.4 26.4 55.4 
90. 5 9.0 85. 3 5.7 99.7 
25.7 55.8 18.5 at 98. 2 11 24.6 18.6 
36. 2 3.9 59.9 4.4; 891 6.5 36.7 60.8 
64.6 3.0) 94.7 2.3 66.1 
85.3 16) 95.9 2.5 87.1 
28.5 0 14.5 3 4.6 4.6 26.7 58.0 15.3 
30.7 15.7 53. 6 3.9) 90.4 5.7 28. 2 17.4 4.4 
8.1 7 91.2 +2) 95.2 4.6 6.9 8 92.3 
10.6 5 79.9 10) 97.5 1.5 9.8 8.7 81.5 
33.1 16.6 50.3 15.5 | 68. 2 16.3 24); 243 73.3 
Outlying parts of the United | 
States 
Alaska..........-- 74, 2 
American Samoa 100. 0 
Canal Zone. 100. 0 
Guam......- 100. 0 
73.1 
Philippine Islands. 64.1 
Porto Rico. 74. 2 
Virgin 0 
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TABLE 20.—Receipts from funds and leases of school lands, 


of school lands 


Receipts from— Total receipts from pees funds and leases 


t| Leases of in- 

‘ermanen cluding un- 
school State County Local Gistriteited 

items 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Continental U. S_..-.... $21, 652, 481 | $4, 738, 316 |$22, 696, 358 | $1, 619, 342 | $2,075,097 | $26, 390, 797 

Arizona........_..------------ 126, 875 175, 521 273, 719 1 28, 677 |_----------- 302, 
65, 725 |------------ 65, 725 
506, 843 34; 363 541, 206 5A1, 206 
790, 759 @) 790, 759 790, 759 
226, 125, 672 101, 308 226, 980 
Delaware_-_-_._...-..---------- 57, 202 0 ee 3, 600 57, 202 
608, 093 136, 303 744, 306 744, 396 
461, 702 816, 541 57,000 1, 221,243 | 1, 278, 243 
1, 071, 675 @) 879, 741 191,934 | 1,071, 675 


New Jersey ..-.....----------- 527, 704 0 500, 000 
New Mexcio--._....-.--------- 161, 595 $22, 154 983, 749 
North Carolina. -.........---- 43, 528 0 43, 528 
North 975, 772 105,139 | 1,080, 911 
279, 110 279, 110 
Oklahoma. -...-...------.---- 1, 058, 988 714, 246 | 1, 773, 234 

Ditiintinaastnescssnutsnen 404, 120 404, 120 
Pennsylvania-_-_-.-.._.__..___- 100, 590 0 100, 590 
Rhode Island __-.-_.------_--- 14, 264 0 14, 264 
South Carolina__..__...--..--- 15, 603 0 15, 603 
South Dakota__.._.---...----- 979, 140 520,608 | 1, 499, 748 
‘Tennessee... 150, 750 
Texas 4 2, 335, 627 


1, 499, 748 
150, 7 


From United States forest reserve fund. 
Included in column 2. 


Statistics of 1927, 


Principal of permanent school fund distributed and fund abolished. 


<4 
Kansas- 516, 590 0 516, 590 
152, 022 72, 083 152, 022 72,88 224, 105 
72, 421 |...........- 38, 703 72, 421 
Maryland 292, 869 0 292, 869 
339, 270 0 339, 270 
2, 204, 356 (?) 2, 204, 356 2, 204, 356 
62, 191 0 62, 191 
Missouri. ......-.....-.-------| 1, 718, 729 0| 1,040, 597 553, 410 124, 722 1, 718, 729 
778, 701 389, 351 1, 168, 052 
Nebraska... 486, 719 394, 072 880, 791 
130, 179 27, 940 158, 119 
New 40, 062 0 37, 673 40, 062 
FO 527, 704 
983, 749 
43, 528 
268, 644 547, 754 
404, 120 
14, 264 
O77, S72 }.........-.-. 2, 335, 627 
299, 815 22, 321 322, 136 
Co anes 60, 953 14, 182 60, 953 |..........-. 14, 182 75, 135 
. 178, 530 0 178, 530 
$28, 325 224,848 | 1,053,173 1, 053, 173 
Wisconsin__..._-....-.-.-----.| 422, 6230 |......-.....- 289, 645 59, 897 73, 088 422, 630 
940, 767 (2) 940, 767 
1 
a 
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TaBLE 21.—Income from appropriation and taxation, 1927-28 


State State County Local Total 
1 2 3 4 5 
Continental United States. .........-. $308, 392, 472 | $208, 217,612 | $1, 392, 298, 839 | $1, 908, 908, 923 
7, 518, 232 5, 115, 209 4, 212, 237 16, 845, 678 
Me hacnesentccncnncnecaneccewnasasaunce 1, 689, 507 3, 484, 054 4, 240, 032 9, 413, 593 
DC 3, 673, 593 315, 000 6, 935, 412 10, 924, 005 
750 35, 013, 601 , 230, , 467, 

| 20, 000 5, 053, 351 15, 396, 081 20, 469, 432 
29, 372, 148 30, 126, 219 
536, 376 4, 001, 574 
8, 898, 965 12, 232, 899 
10, 148, 280 18, 526, 703 
5, 863, 770 15, 925, 892 
6, 165, 139 8, 855, 483 
119, 583, 290 127, 987, 602 
56, 561, 256 60, 959, 068 
44, 811, 665 46, 799, 486 
33, 801, 607 34, 046, 805 
5, 795, 885 5,740,106 | ——-8, 664, 788 20, 200, 779 
5, 172, 274 9, 843, 387 3, 539, 405 18, 555, 066 
6, 930, 325 10, 065, 971 
3, 410, 515 6, 485, 819 9, 946, 963 19, 843, 297 
5 | eee 74, 720, 273 82, 947, 877 
15, 453, 752 712, 087 74, 138, 811 90, 304, 650 
innesota... 7, 979, 564 2, 265, 727 34, 435, 431 44, 680, 722 
7, 256, 858 17, 301, 411 
35, 686, 744 39, 027, 610 
6, 315, 463 11, 633, 314 
26, 217, 977 26, 832, 650 
298, 500 1, 881, 100 
6, 274, 321 6, 985, 222 
70, 592, 959 89, 118, 738 
736, 706 4, 497, 485 
72, 5A7, 886 194, 113, 754 266, 661, 640 
North Carolina... tid 3, 685, 436 19, 643, 301 472, 986 31, 801, 723 
480, 000 12, 152, 072 12, 959, 372 
40, 373, 368 81, 788, 756 128, 522, 532 
2, 517, 561 468, 636 28, 387, 003 
3, 817, 340 13, 565, 624 19, 675, 190 
133, 028, 161, 522, 658 
, 996, 478 
13, 021, 874 
14, 200, 576 
20, 893, 517 

46, 964, 2 
10, 226, 422 
4, 554, 892 
20, 143, 468 
24, 679, 603 
25, 020, 780 
40, 067, 091 
4, 151, 721 
673, 
American Samoa ?__...........-.------------- 23, 388 
5, 633, 297 
8, 852, 442 1, 935, 435 3, 026, 795 13, 814, 672 
Porto 4, 328, 891 5, 834, 468 

4 Statistics of 1927, § Distibution estimated. 
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TABLE 28.—Percentage of attendance—School funds and lands—Per capita costs, 
19 


Annual cost of education 


Daily 
er per pupi 
Per Per pupil 
cent of enrolled attending 
State enroll- — 
Tent | not at- For 
in high | tended For cur- | For 
school out- rent | out- 
lays ex- | lays 
penses 
1 2 3 7 10 il 
Cents | Cents 
Continental U.S.) 15.5 18,2 $15. 21 51 ll 
Alabama 8.6 26.7 6.38 . 2 6 
Arizona. 13.5 23.0 4.34 . 69 3 
Arkansas. 8.1 27.2 4.51 . 24 4 
California. 19.8 15.6 33. 03 3 72 22 
Colorado. ...-.-.-------- 18.5 21.7 8. 29 4 69 6 
Connecticut-.....------ 14.8 15.6 17.50 20. 84 57 ll 
Délaware..........----. 15.5 14.4 6. 44 7.52 46 4 
District of Columbia_..-| 18.8 17.4 42. 58 50. 54 71 29 
| eee 11.3 23.8 19. 40 25. 45 55 17 
Georgia. -.......-------- 10. 2 24.1 2.10 2.77 21 2 
Idaho. 19.7 20.8 9. 23 11. 65 55 7 
Tllinois__ 19.5 14.7 21. 43 25. 13 53 13 
Indiana. 20.1 7.7 19. 37 20. 98 56 12 
awa.- 19.9 16.2 5. 52 6. 60 59 4 
Kansas- .- 20. 4 16.1 10. 87 12.95 64 8 
Kentucky_------ 9.5 26.5 6. 48 8. 83 27 5 
Louisiana. -- 11.5 21.9 9. 87 12. 65 35 8 
Maine. .-| 18.7 11.2 4.95 5. 58 42 3 
Maryland__---.--- --| 13.4 16.7 12. 66 15. 20 43 8 
Massachusetts. - - - 19.9 11.8 16. 83 19. 10 59 10 
15.5 9.4 27. 61 30. 14 60 16 
16. 2 18.0 8. 46 10. 32 56 6 
8.3 29.4 3. 84 5.44 27 4 
18.4 14.2 19. 22 22. 40 39 13 
18.8 14.2 12. 74 14. 84 64 8 
20.0 18.0 7.58 9. 24 52 5 
23.9 14.9 17.91 21. 05 80 12 
17.9 12.5 7. 83 8.94 54 5 
14.0 16.8 29. 66 35. 67 69 19 
10.4 30.5 4.19 6. 03 46 3 
New York---- 17.4 14.1 27. 82 32. 38 75 18 
North Carolina 12.1 24.5 14.17 9 
North Dakota 15.5 20.4 09 10. 16 61 6 
_ 18.7 16,2 20. $2 24, 84 58 14 
Oklahoma... 13.8 32.9 2. 57 3 40 3 
Oregon.......-- 22.6 12.3 19. 05 57 12 
Pennsylvania_. 13.9 15.1 18. 47 49 12 
Rhode Island. 14.3 13.8 26. 81 54 17 
11.3 26.9 3. 38 28 3 
17.0 17.4 7.33 58 5 
9.7 29.5 5. 92 24 5 
17.5 16.8 10. 08 34 8 
20.5 13.2 10. 89 47 8 
17.1 13.1 8. 04 48 5 
10,2 23.8 5. 26 23 4 
23.1 19.3 13. 19 57 9 
11.0 17.2 8. 03 41 6 
17.8 10.3 12. 67 48 8 
20.0 26.8 9. 32 84 7 
116.04 | 20.12/ 14.10 45 80 
10. 63 1. 67 11. 96 1&8 6 1 
56. 04 1.83 | 65. 86 211 34 1 
15. 75 2.26 | 16,60 2.38 8 1 
63.48 | 11.21) 68.45 | 12.09 41 7 
9. 83 2.57) 11.01 2. 88 6 1 
22. 29 1.32 | 25.64 114 14 1 
38. 21 .80 | 39.73 . 83 20 0 


| 

| 
| | 
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TaBLE 29.—Statistics for elementary and secondary schools for 16 States, 1927-28 
I—ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOLS! 


Average 
Teach- Cost per pupil 
ers, Salaries of annual attend ting 
State attend. | current aes princi-’| For | yop 
0) 
super-| 82° | supervisors expenses out- 
visors visors | penses | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Total for 16 States_| 125, 735! 3, 120, 902 $149, 877, 856|$205, 563, 355 $38, 429, 211 $1,192; $65.87) $14.62 
Alabama 369, 6, 529, 508] 8, 244, 460) 2, 369, 864 537| 22.30, 6.41 
Arizona. 58,400) 3,661,266) 4,917,115 265, 805) 1,514) 84.20) 4.55 
283,245) 6,452,862) 7, 594, 591 26. 81)..-..-- 
Connectic 226, 096) 13, 568, 7: 18, 677,454) 4, 274, 710) 1,590) 82.61) 18.91 
District of Columbia... 45,897) 3,780,622) 5, 079, 945) 75, 926) 050} 110.68) 21. 26 
Maryland 178,124) 7,980,044) 11,134,371) 1,191,994 1,287| 62.51) 6.69 
Montana $1,835) 5, 209, 7, 593, 467 997, 700) 1,069/ 92.79) 12.19 
Nebraska - - , 063) 10, 983, 721 14, 1, 300, 523 971 71.25) 6.22 
11,177 927, 1, 307, 439 156, 1,461, 116.98) 14.05 
New Hampshire 50, 2, 454, 283 3, 801, 643; 211, 048) 1,075, 74.57], 4.14 
New Jersey 523, 193) 37,061,210) 52, 569,218) 17, 642, 110) 1,914) 100.48] 33.72 
Oregon.--_- 126,788) 7,765,152) 10, 623, 282 153, 1,306 83.79) 16.98 
96,485) 4, 148, 117 5, - 355 618, 230) 1, 236 58.23) 6.41 
Washington 209, 956) +12, 129, 508) 17, 203, 1,440} 81. 94)....... 
West Virginia. 291,105) 11,651, 021 4 ue, 529) 2, 578, 414 957, 49.29) 8.86 
Wi 358, 71 15, 574, 593) 21,954,771) 3, 692, 807 1, 61.19) 10.29 
I. —SEPARATELY ORGANIZED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Total for 4 States.| 2, 343, 50, 170) $4, 587,849) $6, 169, 309) $2, 460, 437 $1, 958) $122. 07 $51. 74 
87, 2,612 :137, 696, 170, 625)... 1, 583] 65. 
District 0 of Columbia_-- 331 6, 684, 727, 589 988,772) 1, 112, 571 2,198} 147.93) 166. 40 
Maryland.._._.....-.-- 678 17,055, = 1, 165, 698) 1, 591, 309) 180, 535) 1,719} 93.30) 10. 
New Jersey. ._-...-.--- 1, 7 23, = 2, 556, 868) 3,418, 603) 1, 167, 331 2,050) 143.52) 49.01 
II.—JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS UNDER ONE ORGANIZATION 
Total for 3 States.| 5, 707 137, 748) $7, 319, 0, 293 $8, 665, oor $1, 869, se $1, 282. sil $62. 90) $19. 08 
4,41 95, 569) 5,840,302) 6,863,194) 1, 682, 403} 1,323; 71.81) 17.60 
1,1 39, 773 1, 313, 094 1, 105 39. 93)....... 
1 2, 406 165, 897 213, 570) 186, 953) 1,565) 88.77) 77.70 
IV._SEPARATELY ORGANIZED SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Total for 3 States. 1, 106) 23,194) $2,882,720) $3, 836, a $2, 190, 805: $2, 606) $165. 40,$102. 49 
60. 1,819 99, 798 141, 1,663] 77. 
Maryland.._........-.- 432 9, 233 1, 100, 337 1, 529, 670) 1, 463, 977 2,547, 165. 67, 158. 56 
New Jersey... 614 12,142, 682, 585 2, 165, 460 726, 828 2,740, 178.34) 59. 86 
V.—REGULAR AND VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
Total for 15States.| 27,653, 528, 718, $51, 926, 420| $73, 991, 997|$13, 312, _$1, 878| $139. 95) $30. 01 
634 10,172, 185, 130) 661, 352) 121, 005) 1, 163. 33) 11.90 
Arkansas 510 21, 532 671, 517 1,317) 36. 
Connecticu 1,977 36,296 4,455,070) 6, 105, 523) 1, 193, 435 2, 253, +168. 21) 32. 88 
District of Columbia.” 592 11, 327 1, 568, 347| 2, 068, 377) 1, 205, 111 2,649) 182.61) 106. 39 
Maryland : 980 18, 851 1, 490, 882) 2, 023, 612) 407,1 1,521) 107. 21. 60 
Montana. 1,179 19,433) 1,672,117) 2, 543, 400 505, 176 1,418) 130.88) 26.00 
Nebraska - -| 8,327 248) 010, 669) 7, 021, 288) 1, 168, 323) 1, 506; 120. 54) 20. 06 
Nevada......_- -| 240 3, 698 387, 588, 272) 156, 061 1,616) 159.08) 42.20 
New Hampshire 2815) 412,797 1, 159,082) 1, 669, 879) 359, 404 1,422) 130.49) 28.00 
New Jersey... ° 3, 72, 867; 8, 640, 855) 12, 690, 577| 3, 004, 906 2,321; 174,16) 41,24 
| 37,300 3,271,490) 4,544, 1,413, 140) 1,460) 121.84) 37.89 
| =e - 1,145 24, 659 1, 699, 071 2, 500, 637 868, 520) 1,484; 101.41) 35.22 
Washi -| 2,943) 63,586) 5,423,592) 7, 904, 020... 1,843} 125. 72).....-.- 
West Virginia._- otek 3, 064) 41,064 5,438, 443) 7, 418, 404 640, 826) 1,775; 180,65) 15, 61 
Ww | 4, 96,888, 852, 359), 14, 374, 241, 2, 269, 751 2,300) 148. 36) 23. 
1 Includes 
Distribution estimated elementary and secondary schools. 
+ Date for types of high schools not included in this table. 
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TaBLe 30.—Distribution of pupils enrolled in schools in 27 States, according to 
length of school term, 1927-28 


| 
State 80 days} 81-100 | 101-120; 121-140 —-141-160 161-180 181-200 | Total en- 
orless | days | days | days | days days days | rollment : 
| 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 ' 
Total for States. 141, 954 293, 541 434, 083 (349, 362 1, 212, 716 (4, 799, 721 il, 834, 987 |'9, 119, 909 ' 
Alabama 3,215 | 82, 664 | 48,302 |136,867 | 29,116 | 275,586 575, 750 
119 | 55 9 54) 1,860) 76,088 | 8,715 | 190,395 
Arkansas... 18, 677 | 40, 637 | 85,952 | 63,683 | 92, 271 483, 274 
16, 352 24, 449 40, 801 
23 | 130,491 294, 535 175 425, 514 
Maine......--- | | 13, 197 105, 409 33, 101 151, 914 
2,311 21,284 | 227, 690 701 | 
Massachusetts... ..-..------- | 155,098 | 573, 187 
Minnesota - - 102,958 249, 805 188, 905 552, 794 
Mississippi-- 211, 565 
Montana...-....-.-..---------- , 824 76, 909 34, 830 117, 972 
1,120; 10,207 | 314,423 |......-.. 
Oe 104 1, 090 13, 673 1, 598 16, 514 
69, 2 6, 696 75, 94 
284, 408 | 251,727 S48, 778 
30, 239 | 114, 491 5,881 | 169, 670 
1, 294, 657 1, 294, 4 
113, 341 113, 341 
141, 210 |.......... 164, 427 a 
10, 024 91, 623 33, 076 136, 585 t 
| 17, 661 169, 930 7, 571 68, 555 553, 717 if 
Washington.................- 27 16 M41 | 270 2,071 166,545 | 169, 931 339, 001 ij 
| 92,191 | 318,606 j.......... 554, 863 
Wyoming. ----- 1, 755 51, 379 |.........- 53, 140 
Outlying parts of the United I 
Alaska... 3, 249 1, 467 4, 829 
Canal 15, 503 


1 Includes 3,545 pupils enrolled in schools in session more than 200 days. 
2 Includes 2,922 pupils enrolled in schools in session more than 200 days. { 
3 These pupils enrolled in schools in session more than 200 days. 


| 
| | 
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TaBLE 31.—Statistics of white and of colored school population, enrollment, and 
teachers in 16 States, 1927-28 


Ratio of en- 
5to | Per cent of rollment in | Number of 
of age, | school popu- second publie schools; teachers 
nelusive ! lation po to school employed 
State population 
Col- Col- Col- 
White | Colored | White} 5), d White | Colored | White ored | White cred 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
Total of States reporting_|7, 432, 066 3, 104,992) 70.5) 29. 56,254,635 2, 207,467) 0.842) 0. 710,182, 762'47, 658 
Alabama. 524,319 324,027) 61.8) 38.2) 430,707) 204,583) .770) .631| 12,902) 3,893 
Arkansas... 463,946, 160,475) 74.3) 25.7) 368,355) 110,853) .794) .691) 10,400) 2,367 
7, 049, 7,610} 86.1) 13.9) 34,380) 6,489, .731) .853) 1,197) 201 
District of Columbia____- 62, 633 25, 055 71.4) 28.6) 51,901 25, 467 . 829) (°) 1,772; 827 
215,058; 107,155) 66.7) 33.3) 267,818) 93,539, (2) . 873) 8,985) 2, 236 
587, 484) 433,370} 57.5) 42.5) 463,438) 241, 498 789) . 557) 13,662) 5, 143 
364,710, 226,830) 61.7) 38.3) 269,648) 145,833 .739| .643) 8,650) 2,823 
313,638, 66,448) 82.5) 17.5) 220,413) 50,487) .759) 7,180) 1,472 
Mississippi. 306, 921) 3 393,409) 43.8) 56.2) 315, 285 2 () . 738) 10, 468) 6, 085 
North Carolina. 647,512, 305,008) 68.0) 32.0) 586,697) 262,081 859) 17,749) 5,924 
672,205, 76, 89.8} 10.2) 632,858) 49, 401 - 941) .649) 17, 766) 1, 364 
South 153, 337,897) 46.0) 54.0) 248, 272) 003, .675) 8,616) 4,449 
— 617, 709, 135,580) 82.0) 18. 0) 555,025) 121,396; .898] .895) 15, 242) 2,800 
1,324,463) 253,229) 83.9) 16.1/1,031,381) 201,315) .778) . 795) 35,623) 4, 283 
516,828, 227,990) 69.4) 30.6) 401,424) 152, 2 762 12, 550) 3, 791 
West 479,438, 24,825) 95.1) 4.9) 377,133) 23,981) .787) 
1 Estimated. 
2 No basis for estimating growth in population since 1920. 
3 Estimated on school census for 5-21 years of age. 
TaBLE 32.—School term and school attendance of white and of colored pupils in 
15 States, 1927-28 
Average number of 
Length of school days attended Per cent of 
term (days) by each pupil tended attending daily 
enrolled 
State 
| 
In white In colored In white In colored; In white lin colored, In white |In colored 
schools | schools | schools | schools | schools | schools | schools | schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
158 127 116 92 26 27 74 73 
150 132 110 93 26 30 74 70 
185 184 161 145 13 21 87 78 
District 0 of Columbia- 180 180 149 150 18 17 82 83 
Florida......-.-.----- 163 124 124 98 24 23 76 77 
a 154 137 119 100 23 27 77 73 
Louisiana 173 114 139 85 20 26 80 74 
Maryland... 189 178 160 136 15 24 85 76 
Mississippi-..-- 162 112 118 76 27 32 73 68 
North Carolina- ___-- 154 138 120 95 22 31 78 69 
150 142 101 86 32 39 68 61 
172 116 129 83 25 29 75 71 
167 149 117 108 30 28 70 72 
157 130 131 106 17 18 83 82 
165 142 134 105 19 26 81 74 
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Taste 33.—Enrollment of white and of colored pupils in 16 States, according to 
year of advancement, 1927—28 


White pupils | Colored pupils 

Year of advancement 
er cent ?er cent 
Number of total | Number of total 
1 2 3 | 4 5 
| 
0.7 5, 120 0.2 
19.7 769, 473 34.9 
11.7 328, 14.9 
11.3 290, 190 13. 2 
11.0 258, 645 11.7 
10. 2 200, 077 9.1 
9.1 143, 732 6.5 
8.0 95, 202 4.3 
3.7 32, 908 1.5 
Pirst year 5.6 37, 938 1.7 
Second year high_- 3.9 738 1.0 
Third year high_-_- 2.9 14, 201 .6 
Bourth yeer 2.2 9, 144 
TaBLE 34.—Enrollment of colored pupils in 16 States, 1927-28 
elemen- Secondary Total 
State 
| Boys Girls Total | Boys | Girls | Total| Boys Girls Total 

1 | 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Total for 16 States | 1, 010, 332)1, 113, 114 2, 123, 446, 31, 028) 52, 993) 84, 021\1, 041, 360)1, 166, 107|2, 207, 467 
95, 259} 104,064) 199,323) 1,565) 3, 695) 96, 824) 107,759) 204, 583 
Arkansas 52, 281 56, 596) 108, 877 696; 1,280) 1,976 977| 57,876, 110, 853 

Delaware ., 867 3, 081 5, 948) 209 332, 541 3, 076 , 413 6, 
District of Columbia- ---- 10, 248} 371 21,619; 1,559) 2,289) 3,848) 11,807 13, 660, 25, 467 
1 42, 148,879) 191,466, 1966) 11, 12,073) 43, 553) 49, 986) 93, 539 
109, 007} 127,296} 236,303; 2,396, 2,799) 5,195; 111,403} 130,095; 241, 498 
66, 991 74, 141,263) 1,397) 3,173) 4,570! 68,388). 77,445) 145, 833 
Maryland 22, 632) 24, 351 46, 983) 1,688) 1,816 504 24,320) 26, 167 50, 487 

Mississippi 136, 106} 150,126) 286,232} 1,730} 2,286) 4,016) 137,836) 152,412) 290, 
North Carolina--.- 2 120, 007) 2 130, 530; 250, 2 4, 2 7,378) 11, 544) 2 124, 173) 2 137, 908) 262, 081 
Oklahoma 23, 260, 016 46, 276} 1,214) 1,911) 3,125 24, 474 24,927; 49,401 
South Carolina. 101, 686} 118,251) 219,937) 2,420) 5,646) 8,066) 104, 106) 123, 897 003 
‘Tennessee 56, 385 59,454) 115,839) 1,905) 3,652) 5,557 58, 63, 106) 121, 396 
‘Texas......- 91, 225) L 185,319} 5, 973) 10,023) 15,996; 97,198} 104,117) 201,315 

Virginia. 68,938! 76,500) 145,488) 2,383) 4,472) 6,855) 71, 321 152, 
West Virginia 10, 853) 11, 233, 22, 086) 761; 1,134) 1,895) 11,614 12, 367) 23, 981 


1 Distribution estimated. 


2 Sex distribution estimated. 


a 
| | 
i 
| 
i 
i 
il 
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PRIVATE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The data in Tables 37 and 38 concerning private and parochial ele- 
mentary and high schools are not included in any other part of this 
report. No data concerning receipts and costs of these schools are 
included. The information has been compiled from State reports, 
from reports from private secondary schools, and from material sub- 
mitted by the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The con- 
ference material has been most helpful because reports from many of 
the States are incomplete. 

Elementary pupils in private schools increased in number from 
2,143,100 in 1926 to 2,234,999 in 1928. High-school pupils increased 
from 295,625 in 1926 to 341,158 in 1928. This makes an increase of 
138,432 in private-school enrollments during the 2-year period. 

The number of elementary-school teachers in private schools 
increased from 56,272 in 1926 to 61,567 in 1928, which is an increase 
of 5,531 women and a decrease of 236 men teachers. The number of 
high-school teachers increased from 20,145 in 1926 to 21,788 in 1928, 
an increase in both men and women teachers. The total number of 
teachers in these private schools increased 6,940 in the 2-year period. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 37.—Teachers employed in private and parochial schools, 1927-28 


Total teachers in ele- 
ary schools 
State 
Men |Women; Total | Men | Women| Total | Men |Women| Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental U. 1, 466 | 60,101 | 61,567 | 8,157 | 13,631 | 21,788 | 9,623 | 73,732 | 83,355 
Alabama. ..........----.-.-- 36 362 398 192 185 377 228 547 775 
Arizona__._._- / 2 114 116 30 21 51 32 135 167 
Arkansas--______- 17 161 178 58 84 142 75 245 320 
California. 48) 1,548 1, 596 429 797 | 1,226 477 | 2,345 2, 822 
413 413 43 St 127 497 540 
391 1, 751 2, 142 
221 
7 364 | 461 
82 329 411 
132 303 435 
20 199 219 
579 | 7, 624 8, 203 
206 1, 509 1,715 
137 1, 755 1, 892 
208 1,471 1, 679 
Kentucky 138) 1,179 1, 317 
Louisiana_ 179 | 1,110 1, 289 
Maine. 125 | 746 871 
223} 1,153] 1,376 
555 | 4, 808 5, 363 
175 | 2,952 3, 127 
173, 1,830 2, 003 
Mississippi 91 232 323 
257 | 1,854 2,111 
Montana... 27 388 415 
46 762 808 
New Hampshire______- 247 673 920 
New 446, 3,071 3, 517 
New Mexico___..........._-. 39 318 357 
New 260 | 9,193 | 9,453) 1,024) 1,554) 2,578 1, 284 10,747 | 12,031 
North 92 92 249 209 249 391 640 
North 253 253 25 60 85 25 313 338 
23 | 4,769] 4, 792 281 812 1, 093 304 5, 581 5, 885 
Oklahoma 27 397 424 48 124 172 75 521 506 
Oregon. 315 369 &3 235 318 137 550 687 
Pennsylvania. 6,091 | 6,122 568 979 | 1,547 599; 7,070 7, 669 
Rhode Island 591 608 98 93 191 115 684 799 
South Carolina 63 63 52 95 147 52 | 158 210 
South Dakota 523 539 28 67 95 4 590 634 
‘Tennessee... _ 189 220 171 135 306 202 324 526 
1,359 | 1,396 197 330 527 234 | 1,689 1, 923 
80 82 77 100 177 79 180 259 
Vermont 269 274 49 96 145 365 419 
Virginia. 205 228 271 186 457 204 391 685 
43 489 532 147 162 309 190 651 S41 
West Virginia. -.........___- 2 237 239 54 89 37 291 328 
Wisconsin 7| 2,504] 2,601 164 265 429 171 | 2,859 3, 030 
Wyoming 5 41 46 6 4 10 ll 45 56 
Outlying parts of the United 
States 

American Samoa_ 6 4 6 4 10 
Re ane 3 49 52 75 69 4 78 118 196 
Philippine 1,652{ 250] 151| 3088 
3 40 52 7 50 67 20 | 19 
Virgin 22 0 22 22 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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TaBLE 38—Pupils enrolled in private and parochial schools, 1927-28 


Pupils in elementary Pupils in secondary | Total pupils in elementary 
schools schools and secondary schools 
State 
Boys Girls Total | Boys | Girls | Total| Boys Girls Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental U. 8_.-./1, 102, 3361, 132, 663|2, 234, 999/159, 489 181, 669/341, 158/1, 261, 825|1, 314, 332/2, 576, 157 
5, 405 6,167; 572} 2, 775) 3,479) 6, 254 8, 180) 9,646) 17,826 
7) Eee 1, 1, 967 3, 823) 152 221 373 2, 008 2, 188 , 196 
Areenens................. 2, 434 2, 492) 4, 926 944, 1,015) 1,929 3, 348 3, 507 6, 855 
20, 23,395) 43,692) 5,954) 7,575) 13,529) 26,251| 30,970) 57,221 
Colorado- 5, 413) 5,693) 11, 106) 678 935) 1,613 6, 091 6, 628; 12,719 
Connecticut 23,927; 24, 511 48, 438] 3, 933) 3, 7,573) 27,860) 28, 151 56, O11 
Delewate...........----n«<0 2, 964: 3, 230) 6, 194! 583 412 3, 547 3, 642 7, 189 
District of Columbia. --__ 3, 985) 3, 861 7, 846) 1,302; 1,530) 2, 83: 5, 287) 5, 391 10, 678 
lorida 2,386) 2,906} 292) 764) 1,314) 2,936 3, 670 
a ee 2, 052 2, 243 4,295) 1,533) 1,902) 3, 435 3, 585 4, 145 7, 730 
daho. 1, 057| 1, 233) 2, 290) 244 418) 662 1, 301 1, 651 2, 952 
114, 822) 118, 528) 233, 350] 17, 586) 19, 883] 37,469) 132,408) 138, 411/- 270,819 
ndiana. 30, 642) 31,260) 61,902) 3,124) 2,873) 5,997) 33,766) 34,133) 67, 899 
19, 738 19,822) 39,560) 3,476) 4,335) 7,811 23,2141 24,157) 47, 371 
16,053] 15,454) 31, 3, 183) 4,660) 7, 843 19, 236| 20, 11 
Kentucky................ 15, 235] 16,027} 31,262} 2,339) 3,941) 6,280) 17,574) 19,968) 37,542 
Louisi 18, 34. 20, 266) 38,611) 1,908, 2,257) 4,165) 20, 253 523| 42,776 
10,272} 10,535) 20,807) 2,462) 3,082) 5, 544 12, 734 13,617; 26, 351 
Maryland. 19,195} 19,965) 39,160} 2,032) 1,972) 4,004) 21,227) 21,937) 43, 164 
ts 79, 534) 157,712) 19, 862) 23, 762) 43,624) 98,040) 103, 296) 201, 336 
Michigan... 60,122} 61,458} 121,580) 5,400 7,344) 12,744) 65,522} 68,802) 134,324 
,279| 25,380) 50,659) 4,374, 5,000) 9,374) 29, 653 , 380; 60, 
Mississippi Sees haknnmecnes 964 3, 093 6,057} 1,657; 1,333) 2,990 4, 621 4, 426 9, 047 
Missouri. 30,301} 31,199} 61,500} 3,903) 4,626) 8,529) 34,204) 35,825) 70,029 
, 399 8, 501 681) 1, 182 4, 612 5, 080 9, 
1,133) 1,932) 3,065) 11,941) 12,906) 24, 847 
163} 11, 32922, 492) 2,671 1,405) 4,076) 13,834) 12,734) 26, 568 
6, 363, 5, 107) 11,470 01 63, 127, 395 
427 908 4, 388 8, 
21, 168) 18, 594) 39, 762) 190,034) 191,201) 381, 325 
2,957) 4,417) 7,374 3, 779 5, 31 9, O91 
738} 1, 039 3, 926 4, 8, 528 
8, 11, 544) 20,436} 83,620) 87,443) 171,063 
673 945) 1,618, 3,108 3,638) 746 
1, 647 5, 501 10, 599 


195) 457 
377 887) 1, 264 
2, 270) 086) 4, 356 


1, 581 ; 3, 449 
5,077; 5,481) 10, 558 
3,156} 3,453) 609 
20, 405 1, 663} 42, 068 
1,845, 4, 
4,033, 4,511] 8, 544 
3, 899 4 8, 539 
10,255} 10,448| 20, 703 
3, 981 ‘ 8, 
51, 716 
380 


4 
137,363] 140,060] 277, 423] 11, 388) 11,791) 23,179] 148,751) 151,851! 300, 603 | 

Rhode 14,165] 14,651] 28, 816| 1,860] 1,972} 3,832) 16,025) 16,623) 32,648 

{ South 798 907) 1, 705 783) 961) 1,744 

South 4, 767 4, 87 9, 637 310) 611 921 

2,404] 2,6 5,083} 752} 774) 1,526 
19, 267; 19,605) 38,872) 1,138) 2,058) 3, 196 

509) 815) 1,324) 1,336) 2,148) _3, 484! | 
.. 3, 838 4, 054 7, 892) | 
3,823] 3,7 7, 275) 

Washington. 7, 985) 8, 36 16, 347 | 

West 3,498} 3,743] 7,241] 483) 096) 

Wisconsin. 48,789) 49,198) 97,987) 2,927) 3,409) 6,336 | 

370) 387 757} 20} «(39 

f Outl; parts of the 

i ‘States | 

| 
American Samoa.........- 300 1 300 100 400 | 

i 79 48 79 48 127 
EE 3, 452 3,421 6,873) 1, 708 916} 2,624 5, 160 3, 337 9, 497 

H 2,714 3, 6, 213; 616 829 2, 917) 4, 438) 7, 365 

| Virgin Islands. ..........- 559) § 5 1,131 


CHAPTER XXI 
STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 1927-28 


This report contains statistics of city public-school systems for the 
school year ended in June, 1928. Certain data are given in detail 
for all cities having a population of 10,000 and more and summary 
tables are included for all cities having a population of 2,500 and 
more. The United States Census Bureau classification of cities 
is used throughout, and city sizes are based upon the 1920 census. 
Group I contains 68 cities with a population of 100,000 and more 
in 1920; Group II contains 186 cities having a population between 
30,000 and 100,000; and Group III contains 518 cities with a popu- 
lation between 10,000 and 30,000. Every city in these three groups 
made a report for 1928, although it was necessary in a few instances 
to supplement the report with data for a previous year. These 
supplementary data are properly indicated. 

The total regular day-school enrollment in cities increased from 
11,714,231 in 1926 to 12,273,412 in 1928, or 4.8 per cent. The in- 
crease from 1922 to 1924 was 4.3 per cent. The number in average 
daily attendance increased from 9,694,279 in 1926 to 10,269,526 in 
1928, or 5.9 per cent. It is not possible to tell how much of these 
increases in enrollment and in attendance are due to growth of cities, 
nor how much to improved school patronage. The number in aver- 
age daily attendance in 1928 was 83.7 per cent of the number enrolled. 
In 1922 the attendance was 82.5 per cent of the enrollment; in 1924, 
82.7 per cent; and in 1926, 82.8 per cent. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS 


In 1926, 673 cities reported 797,997 enrolled in night schools, and 
in 1928, 711 cities reported 993,985 enrolled, an increase of 24.6 per 
cent in enrollment. Cities of Group I represent 50 per cent of the 
urban population and have 72 per cent of the night-school students: 
those in Group II have 17 per cent of the population and 19 per cent 
of the students; those of Group III have 15 per cent of the population 
and 6 per cent of the night-school students; and cities with fewer 
than 10,000 population have 18 per cent of the population, and 3 per 
cent of the night-school students. The night schools in 1928 em- 
ployed 23,590 teachers and administrative officers. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


In 1922, 231 cities reported 280,507 pupils in summer schools, and 
in 1924, 346 cities reported 355,266, an increase of 26.7 per cent in 
enrollment. In 1926, 392 cities reported 421,867 pupils, an increase 
of 18.7 per cent over 1924. In 1928, 447 cities reported 456,099 
pupils in summer schools, an increase of 8.1 per cent over 1926. 
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About 4 per cent of the 1928 summer-school pupils were in cities with 
fewer than 10,000 in population. 


TEACHERS, SALARIES, AND COST OF INSTRUCTION 


The following tabulation shows (a) average number of pupils en- 
rolled per teacher, (b) average annual salary of teachers, and (c) aver- 
age annual cost of instruction per pupil in average daily attendance 
in the different types of public schools in all cities having a population 
of 10,000 and more for the school years ending in 1924 ,1926, and 1928. 

In each year the kindergarten teacher has a higher average number 
of pupils than has any other type of teacher, due partly to the fact 
that she often has a forenoon session with one group of pupils, and 
an afternoon session with an entirely different group of pupils. The 
cost of instruction per pupil is correspondingly lower in the kinder- 
garten. The typical kindergarten teacher has 55 pupils enrolled in 
her classes, and the annual cost per pupil in average daily attendance 
for instruction is $55.16. The elementary teacher has 37 pupils en- 
rolled with an average cost per pupil for instruction of $67.66. The 
figures for the junior high schools are 28.7 and $89.58; and for the 
regular and senior high school, 25.9 and $121.29. The vocational 
schools with 23.7 pupils per teacher, have a per pupil cost of $171.44. 
The junior colleges are generally housed with the high school, use 
some of the same teachers, and share the operating expenses with the 
high-school department. Such data as are available show 21.6 pupils 
per teacher in the colleges, and an average cost of $174.68 per pupil 
for instruction. Inthe normal schools connected with the city schools, 
a teacher has an average of 20 pupils enrolled, and the instruction 
costs average $237.39 for each pupil in average daily attendance. 
Pupils per teacher, average annual salary of teachers, and per pupil cost of instruction 


for certain types of schools in cities of 10,000 population and more, for the school 
years ending in 1924, 1926, and 1928 


1924 1926 1928 

Type of school | | | | 

< < < < < |< 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 4 10 
$54. 23 55.8 | $1, 717 $53. 55 55.0 | $1,818 | $55. 16 
60. 78 37.6] 1,726 64. 49 37.0] 1, 788 67. 66 
$4. 71 29.0) 1,907 86. 91 28.7] 1,948 89. 58 
110. 46 25.6} 2,229 116. 57 25.9 | 2,378] 121.29 
161. 00 26.6} 2,301 172. 22 23.7 | 2,316 | 171.44 
161. 62 18.3 | 2,375 170. 43 21.6] 2,630] 174.68 

192. 55 22.9 | 3,145 187. 62 20.0 | 3,348 | 287. 


1 Includes special schools for the deaf, blind, feeble-minded, etc. 


King 
igh 
Voe 
Coll | 
Nor. | 
| | 
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HISTORICAL DATA 


It is difficult to make comparisons of city school data over a con- 
siderable number of years because cities are classified according to 
size with each decennial census enumeration. Beginning with 1922, 
the Bureau of Education has grouped the cities according to the 1920 
census. The number of cities in any group varies from time to time 
due to consolidations and other changes in boundary lines. For ex- 
ample, Albany, Ala., which had a population of 7,652 in 1920, united 
in 1927 with Decatur, Ala., which had a population of 4,752 in 1920, 
making Decatur a city large enough to go into Group III. Frankfort 
Heights, Ili. (population 3,423 in 1920), united with West Frankfort, 
Ill. (population 8,478 in 1920), while Garrick, Pa. (population 10,504 
in 1920), united with Pittsburgh. With slight exceptions, data for 
1922, 1924, 1926, and 1928 are comparable. The tables which follow 
include data for these four years. 


Kindergarten data for cities in Groups I, II, and ITI, for 1922, 1924, 1926, and 1928 


Item 1922 1924 1926 1928 
Group I 
Number of cities reporting kindergartens..............--.------ 59 62 62 61 
OF 3, 725 3, 832 4, 447 4, 132 
OF 955 5, 924 6, 303 6, 500 
Number of pupils in average daily attendance__-__....-....---- 175, 236 | 189,909 | 207, 687 222, 054 
Group II 
Number of cities reporting kindergartens_______........-.------ 124 127 129 130 
OF 1, 524 1, 605 1,819 1, 607 
Number of teachers -____......_...------------- 1, 866 1, 905 2, 036 2, 157 
Number of pupils in average daily attendance 52, 497 56, 384 65, 507 69, 102 
Group III 
Number of cities reporting kindergartens_-_-.........--------.- 187 200 209 224 
Number of schools. 1, 040 1,170 1, 268 
Number of teachers. .................-.------------------------ 1, 132 1, 258 1,318 1, 439 
Number of pupils in average daily attendance_.__........-.-.-- 30, 102 35, 933 40, 964 45, 590 
Groups I, II, and LI 

Number of cities reporting kindergartens.___.........-.-----.-- 37 389 400 415 
Number of schools. ..........----.--------------------------- i 6, 289 6, 607 | 7, 521 7, 007 
Number of teachers-___-.........-.-.-.-.---------------------- 8, 953 9, O87 | 9, 657 10, 096 

Number of pupils in average daily attendance.............-__.- 257,835 | 282,226 | 314, 158 336, 746 


KINDERGARTENS 


Among cities with a population of 10,000 and more, 15 more 
reported kindergartens in 1928 than in 1926. Only one large city 
(Wilmington, Del.) which reported kindergartens in 1926 reported 
no kindergartens in 1928. The increase in the number in average 
daily attendance over 1926 for the whole group of cities of this size 
is 7.2 per cent. Since 1922, the number in average daily attendance 
has increased 30.6 per cent. The number enrolled in 1928 is 555,070, 
and the average daily attendance, 336,746, 
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The greatest percentage increase in attendance in these cities is in 
those of Group III, which increase is 11.3 per cent since 1926, and 
51.5 per cent since 1922. Seven cities having a population of 100,000 
and more, 56 having a population between 30,000 and 100,000, and 
294 with a population between 10,000 and 30,000, reported no 
kindergartens in 1928. 

The actual number of kindergartens in all cities with more than 
10,000 in population is fewer than the number reported for 1926. 
This may be due to the consolidation of kindergarten units, and also 
to changes in the definition of a kindergarten. The 1928 schedule 
states that the number of kindergartens shall be the same as the 
number of buildings housing kindergartens. These cities reported 
7,521 kindergartens in 1926, and 7,007 in 1928. The number of teach- 
ers increased from 9,657 to 10,096, and the average annual salary of 
a kindergarten teacher from $1,717 to $1,818 during this 2-year 
period. Size of classes has not changed materially during this time. 
In 1922, 4 per cent of those in average daily attendance in regular 
day elementary and high schools were in kindergartens, and in 1928, 
4.26 per cent, although the proportion of children of kindergarten 
age in the general population has been decreasing during this period. 
It is not possible to tell with any degree of accuracy what per cent of 
the 4 and 5 year old children are attending kindergartens as no 
census has been taken since 1920. 


Elementary school data for cities in Groups I, IT, and ITT, for 1922, 1924, 1926, 


and 1928 
Item 1922 1924 1926 1928 
Group I 

Number of 91, 584 90, 397 94, 182 99, 652 
Number of pupils in average daily attendance..........| 2,960,204 | 3,053,500 | 3, 055, 261 3, 154, 170 

Group II 
Number of teachers. ..............-.------------------- 3A, 807 35, 840 37, 035 38, 528 
Number of pupils in average daily attendance... _____- 1,043, 576 | 1,008,144 | 1, 122,449 1, 148, 936 

Group I 
Number of teachers. .......-...------------------------ 33, 395 3A, S41 35, 930 38, 055 
Number of pupils in average daily attendance._._....._|_ 1,042,779 | 1,107,540 | 1, 131, 047 1, 189, 632 

Groups I, I], and HI 

Number of teachers. __._-.--..__..--------------------- 159, 786 161, 078 166, 147 176, 235 
Number of pupils in average daily attendance...__...__| 5,046,559 | 5,259,154 | 5, 308, 757 5, 492, 738 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Growth in elementary school attendance is influenced somewhat 
by the organization of the junior high schools. From 1924 to 1926 
the average daily attendance in elementary schools in cities of more 
than 10,000 in population increased from 5,259,154 to 5,308,757, or 
less than 1 per cent, The number in average daily attendance in 
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1928 was 5,492,738, an increase of 3.5 per cent over 1926. The 
greatest rate of increase, 5.2 per cent over 1926, is in cities of Group 
III. The increase in average daily attendance over 1922 is 8.8 per 
cent. The elementary school enrollment for these 772 cities for 
1928 is 6,520,084. 

The number of pupils enrolled per teacher has decreased from 39 
in 1924 to 37 in 1928. Salaries of elementary school teachers have 
increased during this same period from $1,668 to $1,788 per year. 
The average annual cost of instruction for each pupil in average 
daily attendance for 1928 is $89.58. 


Data for junior high schools for cities in Groups I, II, and IIT, for 1922, 1924, 1926, 


and 1928 
Item 1922 1924 | 1926 | 1928 
Group I | | 
Number of schools 176 245 319 418 
Number of teachers... 4, 24 8,776 12,005 | 16, 340 
Number of pupils in average daily attendance... 98,881 | 2 313,745 | 418, 509 
| 
Group II | | | 
Numbef of cities reporting junior high schools...............--- 66 ee 120 | 127 
OF 177 224 | 343 384 
Number of teachers. 3, 441 5, 086 8, 9, 995 
Number of pupils in average daily attendance... _-_.....-...__- 79,782 121,973 | 195,717 241, 136 
Group IIT 
Number of cities reporting cand high schools__._......-..----. 117 168 220 245 
157 227 318 380 
Number of teachers. -_......-....-...-.-.--:------------------- 2, 000 3, 431 5, 244 6, 684 
Number of pupils in average daily attendance... .............-- 5A, 954 88, 367 | 130, 054 167, 718 
Groups I, I, and IIT 
Number of cities reporting junior nigh Cian ncnesiyisnnnen 218 289 383 4 
Number of schools. 510 696 980 1, 182 
Number of teachers. _-.............-.---.--------- imavmasumniil 9, 773 17, 234 25, 430 33, 019 
Number of pupils in average daily attendance... 233,617 428,722 | 639, 516 | 827, 363 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Ten cities of Group I, 7 of Group II, and 25 of Group III reported 
junior high schools for the first time in 1928. The number of schools 
increased from 980 in 1926 to 1,182 in 1928, and the number of pupils 
in average daily attendance increased from 639,516 in 1926 to 827,363 
in 1928, an increase of 29.4 per cent. The number attending increased 
83.5 per cent from 1922 to 1924, and 49.2 per cent from 1924 to 1926. 
The annual increase since 1922 in attendance has been about 100,000 
pupils. The greatest percentage increase in pupils is in Group I. 

The number of pupils enrolled per teacher in junior high schools has 
remained about constant at 29 ever since 1924. The average salary 
of teachers was $1,847 in 1924, $1,907 in 1926, and $1,948 in 1928 in 
cities of more:than 10,000 in population. 
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About 70 per cent of the junior high school pupils are in grades 
generally considered elementary, and 30 per cent are in regular high- 
school grades. The junior high school growth may, therefore, be 
divided, and accounted for in the elementary school, and in the high 
school if desired. 


High-school data in cities of Group I, II, and ITT, for 1922, 1924, 1926, and 1928 


Item 1922 1924 1926 1928 
Group I 
Number of cities reporting high schools___....---..-.._- 68 68 68 68 
Number of schools... 337 362 403 423 
Number of teachers. -___..-.._-..---.------------------ 21, 597 25, 531 27, 049 28, 846 
Number of pupils in average daily attendance._________ 471, 322 537, 610 599, 367 660, 420 
Group II 
Number of cities reporting high schools____.-_...._._._- 181 180 181 181 
Number of teachers. --........-..---.------------------ 9, 750 10, 970 11, 485 12, 395 
Number of pupils in average daily attendance_________- 210, 974 , 998 242, 868 1 
Group III 
Number of cities reporting high schools___.............- 494 494 493 495 
Dumber of schools... 562 570 587 591 
Number of teachers. -__.......-.--------.-------------- 11, 366 12, 5381 13, 207 14, 206 
Number of pupils in average daily attendance_________- 247, 717 247, 816 285, 222 311, 680 
Groups I, II, and II 

Number of cities reporting high schools_____-.-....-..-- 743 742 742 744 
Wumever of schools. 1, 148 1, 195 1, 270 1, 295 
Number of teachers. -_._.....--.--------.-.------------ 42,713 47, 032 51, 741 55, 447 
Number of pupils in average daily attendance______.__- 930,013 | 1,047,425 | 1, 127, 457 1, 240, 213 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


High-school enrollments are influenced slightly by the growth of 
junior high schools. The number of pupils in average daily attend- 
ance in senior and regular high schools in these cities increased from 
1,127,457 in 1926 to 1,240,213 in 1928, or 10 per cent. The increase 
ranges from 9.3 per cent in Group III to 10.4 per cent in Group II. 
Attendance in high schools increased 12.6 per cent from 1922 to 1924, 
and 7.6 per cent from 1924 to 1926. 

The average salary of a high-school teacher in the cities in all three 
groups increased from $2,166 annually in 1924 to $2,229 in 1926, and 
then to $2,378 in 1928. 

If 30 per cent of the junior high school attendance is added to the 
high-school attendance, the total has increased from 1,000,099 in 1922 
in cities having a population of 10,000 and more, to 1,488,422 in 1928. 
The increase is 17.6 per cent from 1922 to 1924, 12.2 per cent from 1924 
to 1926, and 12.8 per cent from 1926 to 1928. 

Cities of Group I have 61 per cent of the total population in the 
three groups, and 53 per cent of the high-school attendance if 30 per 
cent of the junior high school attendance is included. Cities of Group 
II have 21 per cent of the population and 23 per cent of the high-school 
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attendance, and cities in Group III have 18 per cent of the population 
and 24 per cent of the high-school attendance. 


OTHER TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


In 1928, 241 cities having a population of 10,000 and more reported 
335 part-time and continuation schools employing 2,798 teachers, and 
having 255,110 pupils enrolled. 

Seventy-four cities reported 122 vocational schools in 1928, with 
2,056 teachers, and 48,682 pupils enrolled. The number in average 
daily attendance in vocational schools increased from 24,829 in 1924 
to 28,444 in 1926, and then to 33,619 in 1928. 

City normal schools are reported in 36 cities having 44 schools, 772 
instructors, and 15,411 students enrolled. The normal schools had 
9,632 students in average daily attendance in 1924, and 12,722 in 
1928. 

City colleges under the board of education of the public schools are 
reported in 42 cities. These schools employed 753 teachers and they 
had 16,274 pupils enrolled in 1928. The number in average daily 
attendance increased from 9,367 in 1926 to 13,298 in 1928. 

The basis for a large part of the discussion up to this point is found 
in Tables 1 to 5, all of which summarize certain data which are given 
in detail in later tables for each city having a population of 10,000 and 
more. 


PER CAPITA COSTS 


Per capita costs including all current expenses except interest pay- 
ments, and based upon average daily attendance, range in cities of 
Group I from $59.02 in Birmingham, Ala., to $157.37 in Yonkers, 
N. Y., with $113.69 for an average for 35 typical cities. The range 
for 60 typical cities in Group II is from $39.78 in Montgomery, Ala., 
to $149.51 in Mount Vernon, N. Y., with an average of $96.78 for the 
group. Among 75 cities of Group III, the range of per capita costs 
is from $25.57 in Phenix City, Ala., to $216.77 in Hibbing, Minn., 
with $93.12 for an average for the group. The range in cities having 
a population of fewer than 10,000 is from $38.24 in Troy, Ala., to 
$181.02 in Chisholm, Minn., with an average of $81.32 for the group 
of 80 cities selected at random to represent the group. 

In 1924 the per capita cost in Group I was $95.64 and in 1926, 
$104.82 for 35 cities in each year, but not for identical cities. For 
cities of Group II the costs are, $78.12 for 55 cities in 1924, and $92.85 
for 60 cities in 1926. For cities of Group III the costs are $73.90 for 
55 cities in 1924 and $85.38 for 70 cities in 1926. For cities of fewer 
than 10,000 in population, 50 had a per capita cost of $77.39 in 1924, 
and 82 had a per capita cost of $74.80 in 1926. Fluctuations in samp- 
ling may account for some of the differences from year to year. 


| ! 
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In 1928 in cities of Group I, 3.4 per cent of the cost went to general 
control, 76 per cent to instruction, 10.2 per cent to operation, 5.4 per 
cent to maintenance, 3.3 per cent to auxiliary agencies, and 1.7 per 
cent to fixed charges. For cities of Group II the corresponding figures 
are: 3.2, 76.5, 11.8, 4, 3.4, and 1.6. For cities of Group III: 3.7, 75, 
11.8, 4.4, 3.4, and 1.7, and for cities of fewer than 10,000 in popula- 
tion, 5.5, 73.1, 12.2, 3.5, 3.5, and 2.2. 

Table 6 and those which follow furnish detailed data for all cities in 
Groups I, II, and III. The data have been reduced to comparable 
bases as far as it is possible to do so. 


TaBLE 1.—Comparative summary of school statistics for the 
8 


of 10,000 population and more, 1927-2 


three groups of cities 


Group I, Group II, | Group III, 
cities of cities of cities of | Groups I, II, 
Item 100,000 ,000 to 10,000 to | and fe com- 
population 100,000 30,000 bined 
and more population population 
I.—Total population, attendance, and personnel in 
ic day schools 
Total population (census of 1920)_..............---- 27, 513, 417 9, 326, 408 8, 202, 654 45, 132, 479 
City school systems reporting-_............-.-.---- 68 186 518 772 
Superintendents and assistant superintendents... _. 311 254 567 1, 132 
Supervisors and principals. --........-.-.-.--.----- 8, 125 4, 005 4, 204 16, 334 
Teachers: 
PRs ataninkpangrcdsedhpcnhanceenakashnasdewnend 20, 274 7, 606 6, 34, 805 
133, 770 56, 077 53, 726 243, 573 
Enrollment 
ME ncwanensadwassbusccavacacevcdusecsassanead 2, 750, 953 1, 041, 820 1, 016, 801 4, 809, 574 
_ eee 2, 680, 575 1, 034, 620 1, 014, 172 4, 729, 367 
Aggregate days’ attendance 845, 795, 339 | 318, 610, 609 | 313, 446, 516 |1, 477, 852, 464 
Average daily attendance. ___ 4, 500, 801 1, 737, 464 1, 718, 434 , 956, 699 
‘Total number of schools_____- 10, 5, 642 6, 713) 23, 023 
Number of school buildings 6, 370 3, 929 5, 340 15, 639 
Il.— Distribution of er 4 and personnel in day 
Kindergarte 
City ity pte wr] systems re’ 130 224 415 
Supervisors and principals. -.._..........--..--- 16 7 74 
‘Teachers (women) --.-._..-.-..-.-----.---.----. 2, 157 1, 439 10, 096 
Enroliment— 
0 eee 5A, 559 34, 776 277, 550 
ee 54, 318 34, 639 277, 520 
Aggregate days’ attendance. 12, 4 757 8, 235, 745 61, 080, 890 
Average daily attendance. 102 45, 590 336, 746 
Number of schools... 607 1, 268 7,007 
boo te ing el 
y school systems reporting elemen 
schools vend 68 186 518 772 
6, 523 3, 028 3, 091 12, 642 
4, 203 914 916 6, 033 
95, 449 37, 614 37, 139 170, 202 
1, 910, 593 693, 268 716, 142 3, 320, 003 
1, 836, 216 671, 586 692, 27! 3, 200, 081 
Aggregate days’ attendance---_............-.-. 594, 650, 634 | 210, 794, 214 | 214, 803,185 | 975, 248, 033 
Average daily attendance--_____.._..........-- 3, 154, 170 1, 148, 936 1, 189, 632 5, 492, 738 
Number of schools. 5, 584 3,3 4, 13, 332 
Junior high schools: 
City school systems reporting junior high 
 iieiiietuiicedcncikusensavcasmecenvcces 53 127 245 425 
Supervisors and principals..................--- 663 455 341 1, 459 
'eac 
Men 3, 669 2, 116 1, 403 7, 188 
Women 12, 671 7, 879 5, 281 25, 831 
Enrollment— 
Boy: aa. gti 136, 188 95, 085 472, 184 
Girls 139, 833 97, 146 476, 830 
Aggregate days’ attendance. 78, 052 44, 465, 391 153, 235, 698 
Average daily attendance. ..__.......-...-...-- 418, 509 241, 136 167, 718 827, 363 
ET 418 1, 182 
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Taste 1.—Comparative summary of school statistics for the three groups of cities 
of 10,000 population and more, 1927—-28—Continued 


Group I, Group I, | Group III, 
cities of cities of cities of |GroupsI, II, 
Item 100,000 30,000 to 10,000 to | and III com- 
population 100,000 30,000 bined 
and more population population 
II.—Distribution of attendance and acs in day 
schools—Continue 
High schools: 
City school systems reporting high schools. - - - - 68 181 495 744 
Supervisors and principals. 781 476 748 2, 005 
‘Teachers— 
11, 118 4, 212 4,471 19, 801 
17, 728 8, 183 646 
Enrollment— 
TIER pakcannendaccoddsdguciancsventosudecess 381, 035 149, 392 168, 270 698, 697 
384, 509 163, 205 187, 995 735, 7 
Aggregate days’ attendance-...........-------- 123, 953,011 | 48, 797, 898 , 229, 120, 736 
Average daily attendance. .._......------------ 660, 420 268, 311, 670 1, 240, 213 
Number of schools. 423 1, 
Colleges (under city board of education): 
City school systems reporting colleges... 7 12 23 42 
Supervisors and principals. -.........---------- 9 9 12 30 
Teachers— 
213 108 96 417 
154 84 98 336 
Enrollment— 
2, 450 1, 741 7, 889 
eae 2, 974 1, 680 8, 385 
Aggregate days’ attendance 667, 014 500, 632 2, 433, 244 
Average daily attendance- -._.-- 3, 770 2, 812 13, 298 
Number of schools. - 12 23 45 
Normal schools (under city board of education): 
City school systems reporting normal schools... 22 5 9 36 
Supervisors and principals. 38 39 
‘Teachers— 
611 9 15 635 
Enrollment— 
5 12 77 
101 208 14, 637 
Aggregate days’ attendance 18, 016 36, 396 2, 373, 449 
Average daily attendance. oy 199 12,7 
Number of schools... 6 
Vocational schools (full time): 
City school systems reporting vocational 
29 34 ll 74 
Supervisors and principals---....-...---------- 60 20 5 85 
Teachers— . 
935 255 39 1, 229 
657 151 19 827 
Enrollment— 
25, 744 5, 958 775 32, 477 
ae es 13, 377 2, 603 225 16, 205 
Aggregate days’ attendance. - 5, 065, 679 1, 139, 146 157, 026 6, 361, 851 
Average daily attendance. . ._ 26, 508 6, 298 813 33, 619 
72 38 12 122 
II1.—Part-time and continuation schools 
City school —— reporting part-time and con- 
43 95 103 241 
Supervisors and principals. -.-._.......-.-.-..------- 7 44 21 137 
‘Teachers: : 
777 325 183 1, 285 
937 387 189 1,513 
Enrollment: 
Boys 149, 575 21, 280 8, 920 179, 775 
MEE cacicnnnminadmraraipoadaneiaaatsawnodwuned 140, 674 24, 419 10, 242 175, 335 
IV.—Public night schools 
City school systems reporting night schools.--.--.-- 67 145 251 463 
Supervisors and principals. .-.........------------- 748 7 164 1,179 
Teachers: 
Elementary schools. ...........---------------- 5, 637 1, 907 1, 199 8, 743 
ee ee 5, 618 2, 045 746 8, 409 
2, 352 1,150 471 3, 973 
Enrollment: 
Elementary schools. -..........---------------- 249, 683 61, 267 29, 233 340, 183 
Vocational schools. - . ae 97, 357 10, 831 143, 244 
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TaBLE 1.—Comparative summary of school statistics for the three groups of cities 
10,000 population and more, 1927-28—Continued 


Group I, Group II, | Group III, 
cities of cities of cities of | Groups I, IT 
Item 100,000 30,000 to 10,000 to. | and ILI com- 
population 100,000 30,000 bin 
and more | population population 
V.—Public summer schools 
City school systems reporting summer schools.___-- 49 90 126 265 
Supervisors and principals--...........-.-.-.-.---- 566 157 80 803 
‘Teachers: 

Elementary 5, 825 1,053 762 7, 640 
Junior high schools... 562 229 90 881 
High schools. ..__.....-....-.------------------ 3, 030 707 499 4, 236 

Enrollment: 
Elementary schools-.--........---------------- 204, 784 34, 489 21, 195 260, 468 
Junior high schools... 22, 878 5, 390 2, 162 30, 44 
High schools. ..............-..----.-.--- iedeassie 116, 765 20, 228 10, 528 147, 521 
VI.—Receipts of city school systems 
From the United States for vocational education. _| $4, 981, 403 $601, 010 $347, 933 $5, 930, 346 
From the State 85,018,940 | 23, 350, 22, 136, 082 130, 505, 590 
From the count 17, 990, 583 | 12, 268,770 | 11, 780, 006 42, 039, 359 
From other civil divisions for tuition 1, 595, 033 2, 184, 983 3, 772, 395 7, 552, 411 
From general property taxes and city appropria- 
tions for maintenance---___........-..--.--------- 478, 273, 788 | 144, 531, 120, 545, 683 | 743, 350, 547 
From taxation for debt service. ________- 25, 790, 741 18, 910, 811 15, 082, 034 59, 783, 586 
All other local revenue-_____........-.__- 9, 183, 172 037, 7 , 462, 234 16, 683, 179 
From loans and bond sales__._....-..._- 71, 678, 645 | 29,600,742 | 29,297,055 | 130, 576, 442 
From sales of property. ............--- 3, 145, 397 1, 198, 919 423, 542 4, 767, 858 
All other nonrevenue receipts. .____._. , 153, 3: 1, 617, 439 1, 106, 404 7, 877, 201 
Balance from previous school year 139, 578, 738 4, 36, 200, 593 | 216, 093, 586 
Total amount available_____.-.....-.---...-- 842, 389, 798 | 278, 616, 346 | 244, 153, 961 |1, 365, 160, 105 
VIL.—Expenses, outlays, and other payments for 
school purposes 
General control: 
Board of education and business offices. _- 7, 271, 279 2, 017, 204 1, 768, 274 11, 056, 757 
Superintendent and educational control. a 4, 849, 111 2,346,091 | 3, 497, 940 10, 693, 142 
Other administrative officers .___..........-.--- 3, 453, 116 858, 862 708, 795 5, 020, 773 
Expenses of instruction (day schools): 
Salaries and expenses of supervisors and prin- 

34, 924,755 | 11,376,608 | 10,057, 665 56, 359, 028 
Balaties of teachers.______.-..------------------ 340, 533, 970 | 107, 695,928 | 90,800,819 | 539, 030, 717 
Textbooks,! school-library books, 

supplies, and other expenses of instruction_ 17, 536, 292 920, 6, 037, 883 30, 495, 173 

Total cost of part-time and continuation schools._-| 5, 201, 856 1, 505, 657 586, 778 7, 294, 291 
‘Total cost of night schools...............-...-..---- 7, 456, 558 1, 350, 283 517, 589 9, 324, 430 
‘Total cost of summer schools__........-.--.-------- 2, 523, 207 432, 768 184, 281 3, 140, 256 
— of plant—janitors’ salaries, fuel, light, 

46,641,780 | 17,853, 25 16, 315, 143 80, 810, 180 
Sepebe and repl 2A, 025, 992 6, $16, 920 650, 36, 493, 215 
Auxiliary agencies 15, 910, 322 5, 609, 990 4, 452, 325 |, 972, 637 
Fixed charges—pensions, rent, insurance, etc... ._-- 13, 689,159 | 2,580,276 | 2, 750, 511 19, 019, 946 
Interest on indebtedness (paid from current funds)_| 32, 458,830 | 12, 056, 748 | 11,412,007 55, 927, 585 

Total current expenses__........--.---------- 556, 476, 227 | 179, 421, 590 | 154, 740, 313 _ 890, 638, 130 

Outlay—capital acquisition and 122, 029, 847 | 39, 048, 248 40, 807, 249, 201, 885, 344 
Expenses of debt service (other than interest)..___.| 39, 192,590 | 19, 454, 081 17, 132, 819 75, 779, 490 
Grand total expenditures_-__.......-.--.--.- 717, 698, 664 | 237, 923, 919 “212, 2, 680, O81 |1, 168, 302, 964 
VIII.— Distribution of erpenses of instruction in 
public day schools 
Kindergartens: 
— ond expenses of supervisors and princi- 
magitilecekdinadiniticnnanwededhenens mie 167, 628 37, 923 12, 142 217, 693 
8: = of teachers_...........----------------- 13, 066, 779 3, 277, 204 2,014, 913 18, 358, 806 
13, 234, 407 3, 315, 127 2, 027, 055 18, 576, 580 
Elementary schools: 
Salaries and expenses of supervisors and prin- 

25, 465, 671 7, 754, 701 6, 615, 412 39, 835, 784 
Salaries of teachers. 203, 717, 258 | 59, 365,361 | 52,111,334 | 315, 193, 953 
Textbooks,! supplies, and other expenses of in- 

struction..........--.--------------e--0--+--- 9, 938, 852°} 3, 407, 065 3, 288, 064 16, 633, 981 

BON, cticntnvccndarectieddnsanccabbaneued 239, 121, 781 70, 527,127 | 62,014, 810 | 371, 663, 718 


1 Includes textbooks free to pupils only. 
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TABLE 1 oon arative summary of school statistics for the three groups oy cities 
10,000 population and more, 1927—28—Continued 


Group I, Group II, | Group III, 
cities of cities of cities of {Groups I, II, 
Item 100,000 30,000 to 10,000 to _jand IIL com- 
population 100,000 30,000 bin 
and more population population 
VILL.— Distribution of expenses of instruction in 
public day schools—C ontinued 
Junior high schools: 
ge and expenses of supervisors and princi- 
$3, 222,491 | $1, 538, 076 $930, 048 $5, 690, 615 
OF 35, 763, 154 17, 973, 464 10, 574, 574 6A, 311, 192 
Textbooks,! supplies, and other expenses of in- 
Pie nictinivcddnnwssunoonieneenienianwned 2, 036, 649 1, 360, 842 712, 7 4, 110, 191 
41, 022, 294 20,872,382 12,217,322 | 74, 111, 998 
High schools: 
Salaries and expenses of supervisors and princi- 
3S re an 5, 438, 302 1,911, 977 2, 442, 276 9, 792, 555 
Salaries of teachers. 80, 704,407 | 25,613,092 | 25,522,134 | 131, 839, 633 
Textbooks,! supplies, and other expenses of in- 
DO is eee 4, 899, 451 1, 926, 171 1, 968, 342 8, 793, 964 
91,042, 160 29,451, 240 29,982,752 150, 426, 152 
Colleges (under city board of education): 
Salaries and expenses of supervisors, and princi- 
51, 225 42, 953 42,177 136, 355 
Salaries Of 1, 021, 158 517, 326 442, 066 1, 980, 550 
Textbooks,' supplies, and other expenses of in- 
63, 957 86, 620 55, 369 205, 946 
POE. ccnncnacuussiatnwicdmedsasadnnwasuannena 1, 136, 340 646, 899 539, 612 | 2, 322, 851 
Normal schools (under city board of education): 
Salaries and expenses of supervisors and princi- 

Salaries of teachers. ......-- 2-2-2 2, 542, 531 18, 050 23, 720 2, 584, 301 
Textbooks,! supplies, and other expenses of in- 

187, 538 138 62 | 187, 738 
2, 974, 375 21, 878 23,782 | _3, 020, 035 
Vocational schools (full- time): 
alaries and expenses of supervisors and princi- 

/ Rares 335, 132 87, 288 15, 610 438, 030 
Of 3, 718, 683 931, 431 112, 078 4, 762, 192 
‘Textbooks,! supplies, and other expenses of in- 

Pi itdiuacnicareunuccncengamievdsestccasa 409, 845 140, 162 13, 346 | 563, 353 
US cnidccenspacsoanguawidyuscsinatnemann 4, 463, 660 | 1, 158, 881 141, 034 | 5, 763, 575 
IX.—Expenses of debt service 
Redemption of bonds by payment from— 
23, 108, 169 9, 418, 298 &, 537, 392 41, 063, 859 
SE Reo cnicmicnuscansensinceseesauce 10, 852, 323 2, 890, 804 2, 687, 249 16, 430, 466 
Issue of new bonds ?__..........--.--.--------. , 699, 000 |... 979, 431 2, 678, 431 
Payments to sinking funds__.-.....--......-----.-- 5, 526, 548 7, 408, 374 5, 238, 251 18, 173, 173 
Payments of interest from— 
32, 458, 880 | 12,056,748 | 11, 412, 007 55, 927, 585 
12, 136, 163 3, 258, 336 2, 645, 245 18, 089, 744 
Redemption of short-term loans__...........--..-.- 10, 907, 769 2, 401, 495 3, 213, 580 16, 522, 844 
Refunds and other expenses of debt service... _.___- 382, 058 114, 481 155, 486 652, 025 
72, 383, 374 31, 399, 396 | 28, 556,716 | 132, 339, 486 
X.—Bonds and sinking funds (thousands of dollars) 
School bonds outstanding_______- piadataumeasapacied 938, 915 333, 734 297, 052 1, 569, 701 
Other forms of school debt 11,479 4,413 8, 506 24, 488 
Total amount in sinking funds ‘at close of school 
71, 911 19, 968 13, 835 105, 714 
XI.— Taration and values 
Assessed valuation of i tb taxed for school pur- 
poses (thousands of dollars)... 59, 370,052 | 14, 567,649 | 11, 513, 973 85, 451, 674 
True valuation of property assessed for sc hool pur- 
poses (thousands of dollars) .........-.....-...--- 71, 226, 162 | 20,432,477 | 18,097,330 | 109, 755, 969 
Ratio of assessed valuation to true property value_- 83. 35 71. 30 63. 62 77. 86 
Amount derived from tax on property for school 
© bane $555, 284, 345 |$180, 266, 835 |$150, 838, $886, 389, 976 
Average rate of taxation for all school purposes - 7.80 8. 82 8.08 
Value of school properties (thousands of dollars). 1, 767, 106 693, 969 648, att 3, 109, 916 
Value of school property per pupil in average daily 


1 Includes textbooks free to pupils only. 
2 Not included in total expenses of debt service, 
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CHAPTER XXII 


STATISTICS OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS FOR 1927-28 


This report contains statistics of 1,076 universities, colleges, and 
professional schools for the school year ending in June, 1928. Of 
this number, 226 are under public control and 850 are under private 
control. Included in these two groups are 176 schools of theology, 
136 schools of law, 73 schools of medicine, 41 schools of dentistry, 
66 schools of pharmacy, 8 schools of osteopathy, and 10 schools of 
veterinary medicine. 

Statistics of teachers colleges which are not a part of a university 
are not included in this report, but are included with other teacher- 
training institutions in a separate report. 

In 1926 reports were received from 975 institutions. The organ- 
ization of 95 new junior colleges during the biennium accounts for 
most of the increase in numbers over 1926. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Statistics concerning junior colleges offering at least two years of 
college work have been collected by this office since 1918. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows the number of such institutions reporting, 
the number of instructors, and the number of students reported, 
excluding preparatory students, for each biennium since that time, 
and classifies the data according to public and to private control. 


Item W220 «1924 1926 1928 


UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL 


Number of schools... 10 17 39 47 114 
Number of instructors. 172 207 404 609 953 1,919 
Number of students....--.--- 02-2 1, 367 2, 940 4,771 9, 240 13, 859 28, 437 


UNDER PRIVATE CONTROL 
Number of schools. 32 2 63 93 106 134 
Number of instructors... 385 781 Lu 3 
Number of students... 3, 137 5, 162 7, 353 Li, 13, 236 16, 418 


ALL JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Number of schools__._-.__-- udkeanedanant 46 52 80 132 153 248 
Number of instructors. 557 YAS 1, 54 1, 758 2, 762 3, 484 
Number of students.....-..----- 4, 504 8, 102 12, 124 20, 559 27, 122 44, 855 
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During this 10-year period the number of junior colleges has been 
multiplied by more than five, the number of instructors by more than 
six, and the number of collegiate students by about ten. A major- 
ity of the public junior colleges are located in public high schools. 
A majority of the private junior colleges have rather large prepara- 
tory departments. These junior college organizations serve a very 
useful purpose of enabling our youth to continue their education at 
or near their homes, without any considerable expense, and at the 
same time give opportunities of trying out certain courses of instruc- 
tion before entering the larger colleges and universities for more 
advanced work. Their success is best shown in the increase in 
enrollments, which has been quite rapid over the whole 10-year 
period. The increase in enrollment in public junior colleges is 1,980 
per cent, and in private junior colleges, 423 per cent since 1918. 

Table 31 presents statistics of junior colleges by States for 1927-28. 
California leads with 8,357 students in publicly controlled institu- 
tions; Illinois has 4,583 students; Texas, 4,126; Missouri, 2,028; and 
Michigan, Kansas, and Arkansas more than 1,000 students each. 
In private junior colleges Missouri has 2,588 students; Texas, 2,464; 
and Tennessee, Virginia, and North Carolina have more than 1,000 
students each. Since 1926 Iowa, Missouri, California, and Texas 
have greatly increased their number of public junior colleges. 


PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS 


The total number of professors and instructors in all 1,076 institu- 
tions for 1927-28 is 67,209, of which number 52,263 are men and 
14,946 are women. The public institutions employ 18,604 men and 
5,063 women, while the private institutions employ 33,659 men 
and 9,883 women as professors and instructors. 

Since 1920 the number of professors and instructors in these 
institutions has increased 56.7 per cent, which is an increase of 53.2 
per cent for the men and 70.4 per cent for the women. Since 1926 
the instructional staff has increased 8 per cent, or 7.4 per cent for the 
men and 10.1 per cent for the women. In 1910 the instructional 
staff was 84.7 per cent men and in 1928 it was 77.8 per cent men. 
The basic figures for these computations are given in Table 1. Infor- 
mation regarding professors and instructors is given by States and by 
departments in Tables 4, 17, and 21. 


STUDENTS 


The total number of students enrolled in all institutions during 
1927-28 is 919,381, of which number 563,244 are men and 356,137 
are women. If 30,206 men and 20,382 women in preparatory 
departments are excluded, the number of students in higher education 
for the year is 868,793, an increase of 101,530 over 1926. 
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Collegiate departments enrolled 402,242 men and 292,977 women; 
graduate departments, 26,540 men and 17,625 women; professional 
schools and departments, 93,639 men and 5,785 women; while 16,399 
men and 22,754 women were enrolled as special and unclassified 
students. 

During the year schools of theology enrolled 13,642 students; 
schools of law, 42,694; schools of medicine, 21,427; schools of dentis- 
try, 9,282; schools of pharmacy, 11,125; schools of osteopathy, 1,865; 
and schools of veterinary medicine, 612. Schools of theology and 
schools of dentistry show decreases in enrollments since 1926, while 
the other professional schools show increases. Table 6 shows these 
enrollments by State and by sex, and gives the number of institutions 
reporting. 

Schools of engineering enrolled 66,637 students during 1927-28, 
an increase of 7,322 over the 1926 enrollment. Slight increases are 
noted in all engineering courses except in mining engineering. Table 7 
shows enrollments by States in the several engineering courses. 

The enrollments given do not include 239,570 students enrolled in 
the summer schools of these same institutions, nor 5,733 enrolled in 
short winter courses, nor 297,451 enrolled in extension and corre- 
spondence courses. Data for these enrollments by States and by 
sex are given in Table 8 of this report. 

Excluding preparatory departments, 462,445 students were enrolled 
in universities, colleges, and professional schools in 1920, 767,263 in 
1926, and 868,793 in 1928. The 1928 enrollment is an increase of 
13.2 per cent over that of 1926, which is an increase of 11.9 per cent 
for the men, and 15.5 per cent for the women enrolled. Since 1920 
all strictly college students have increased in number 87.9 per cent, 
or 80.2 per cent for the men, and 101.5 per cent for the women. 
Basic figures are found in Table 1. 

In 1890, 121,942 students of college grade were enrolled during 
the regular year in universities, colleges, and professional schools. 
The census of 1890 shows 5,025,856 persons in this country of ages 
19, 20, 21, and 22. The number enrolled in colleges for that year is 
therefore 2.43 per cent of these four single age groups. In 1905, 
3.03 per cent of those of college age were enrolled in college courses 
and in 1915, 4.16 per cent were enrolled. In 1920, 6.32 per cent of 
the college age group were enrolled in universities, colleges, and 
professional schools; in 1922, 7.51 per cent; in 1924, 9.03 per cent; 
in 1926, 10.41 per cent; and in 1928, 11.77 per cent. These changes 
are also shown graphically. The numerical increase in college students 
has been about 100,000 for each biennium since 1920. 

Table 5 gives a summary of students by States for each department. 
Table 18 gives these data for institutions under public control, and 
Table 22 for those under private control. Students reported in pre- 
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paratory departments in Table 22 are practically all in preparatory 
departments of private institutions. Those reported in preparatory 
departments in Table 18 include those in high schools maintained by 
public institutions for experimental purposes, for practice teaching, 
and for the training of school administrators and supervisors. Of the 
12,528 secondary students reported in Table 18, only 5,361 reported 
are in actual preparatory departments. The remainder, 7,167, are 
in college or university high schools. The public institutions, then, 


PER CENT OF PERSONS IN THE UNITED STATES OF AGES 


19,20,21,AND 22 ENROLLED IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


NG PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS, 1890-1928. 


PER CENT 


1890 1895 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 ’28 


have but 1.5 per cent of their total enrollment in preparatory depart- 
ments, while the private institutions have 6.7 per cent in preparatory 
departments. 

DEGREES 


During the year 1927-28 these institutions granted 83,065 bac- 
calaureate degrees, an increase over 1926 of 11,536. In 1900 the bac- 
calaureate degrees were 13.5 per cent of the number of students in 
collegiate departments and in 1928 they were 11.9 per cent. The 
number of professional degrees decreased from 20,096 in 1926 to 
19,917 in 1928. The number of professional degrees was 23.1 per 
cent of the number of students in professional departments in 1900 
and 20 per cent in 1928. Both collegiate and professional depart- 
ments show decreases in the percentage of students graduating since 
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1900. Tables 9 and 11 contain data by States for each first degree 
granted, while Table 12 contains similar material for professional 
degrees. 

The number of graduate degrees granted increased from 11,451 in 
1926 to 13,834 in 1928. For 1900 the number of graduate degrees 
granted is 33.5 per cent of the number of graduate students. For 
1926 they are 35.2 per cent and for 1928, 31.3 per cent of the number 
of graduate students. These rates are higher than those for either 
collegiate or professional degrees, due to the fact that a majority of 
the graduate degrees represent but one year of postgraduate work. 
The number of Ph. D. degrees granted upon examination increased 
from 1,302 in 1926 to 1,447 in 1928. The Ph. D. degrees were 5.9 
per cent of the number of graduate students in 1900, and 3.3 per cent 
in 1928. Tables 10 and 11 contain data on graduate degrees by State 
and type of degree granted. A list of institutions granting the Ph. D. 
degree upon examination is given in Table 2. 

The institutions of higher education granted 1,245 honorary degrees 
in 1928, an increase of 33 over the number granted in 1926 and of 543 
over the number granted in 1900. Two institutions granted three 
honorary Ph. D. degrees in 1928. For further information concerning 
the kind and number of each honorary degree granted in 1928 see Table 
13 of this report. 

It is not within the scope of this report to analyze in detail data for 
each of the degrees listed in the tables indicated, but data for first 
degrees in education present opportunities for some comments. In 
1910 these degrees were generally in pedagogy, while of late years 
they are generally bachelor of education, bachelor of arts in educa- 
tion, or bachelor of science in education. In the earlier years they 
were given to men quite as often as to women. In recent years about 
three such degrees are granted to women for each one degree granted 
to men. Data for 1910 and later years follow: 


First degrees in educa- 
tion granted to— 
Year 

Men Women 
1911 104 130 
77 224 
1913 150 373 
1916___ 188 591 
1918__. 224 945 
1920___ 197 
1, 183 2, 524 
1928, 1, 947 5, 162 
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Since 1913 the number of first degrees in education granted to 
men has increased 1,198 per cent, while the number granted to 
women has increased 1,248 per cent. Since 1922 the increase for 
men is 297 per cent; and for women, 341 per cent. 


RECEIPTS 


Including receipts for additions to endowments, the universities, 
colleges, and professional schools received a total of $546,674,226, 
according to reports from the institutions. If additions to endow- 
ments are excluded, the total receipts available for use during the 
year 1927-28 amount to $496,529,309. 

In public institutions, the students paid $37,310,016, of which 
amount $23,403,542 was for tuition, and the balance for board, room, 
and other noneducational charges. The amount received from 
productive funds was $5,816,755; from the State or city $19,507,627 
for increase of plant, and $91,157,218 for current expenses; from the 
United States, $16,660,405; from private sources for increase of 
plant $3,481,954, for current expenses $2,198,110, and for additions 
to endowments $2,932,548; and from all other sources, $29,621,894; 
making a total, excluding additions to endowments, of $205,753,979. 

In private institutions, the students paid a total of $140,880,786, 
of which amount $98,691,369 was for tuition and other educational 
service. Receipts from productive funds amounted to $52,252,079; 
from public funds, $4,867,328; from private sources for increase of 
plant $39,365,762, for current expenses $19,491,462, and for addi- 
tions to endowments $47,212,369; and from all other sources, making 
a total, excluding additions to endowments and including undis- 
tributed items, of $290,775,330. 

In all institutions, there was received from students $178,190,802; 
from productive funds $58,068,834; from the State or local govern- 
ment $115,125,154; from the Federal Government $17,067,424; from 
private sources $114,682,205; and from other sources $61,788,435. 

In public institutions the student body furnished 18.1 per cent of 
the total receipts, excluding additions to endowments, and in private 
institutions it furnished 48.7 per cent. In public institutions the 
income from productive funds accounts for 2.8 per cent of the receipts, 
while in private institutions this item accounts for 18.1 per cent of 
the receipts. The State and other local government furnished 
53.8 per cent of the total receipts of public institutions while the 
Federa) Government furnished 8.1 per cent, In private institutions 
receipts from public sources amount to 1.7 per cent of the total 
receipts, excluding additions to endowments in every instance, 
Private funds for increase of plant represent 1.7 per cent of the 
receipts of public institutions and 13.6 per cent of those of private 
institutions. Funds from private sources for current expenses 
represent 1.1 per cent of the total receipts of public institutions and 
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6.7 per cent of those of private institutions. Receipts from un- 
named sources represent 14.4 per cent of the total in public institu- 
tions and 11.2 per cent in private institutions. 

Tuition fees represent 24.6 per cent of the total receipts in all 
institutions, excluding receipts for additions to endowments. The 
rate for public institutions is 11.4 per cent, and for private institu- 
tions, 33.9 per cent. 

Receipts from productive funds represents 5.05 per cent of the 
total value of productive funds reported for all institutions. This 
is a rate of 5.26 per cent upon the investment in public institutions, 
and of 5.03 per cent in private institutions. 


PROPERTY 


In 1928 the value of grounds belonging to all institutions included 
in this report is given as $298,318,209; of buildings, $1,018,047,321; 
of libraries, apparatus, machinery, furnishings, and other contents of 
buildings, $245,589,390; of productive funds, $1,150,112,251; making 
a total reported value of property belonging to these institutions of 
$2,413,748,981. The number of volumes in their libraries is reported 
as 40,498,291. These figures indicate an increase in size of libraries 
of 7.9 per cent over 1926, and an increase of 3.4 per cent in the total 
valuation of property belonging to institutions of higher education. 


DETAIL TABLES 


Information in detail concerning enrollments, faculty, and gradu- 
ates of publie institutions and of private institutions is given in 
Tables 25 and 28; concerning property in Tables 26 and 29; and 
concerning receipts, in Tables 27 and 30. 


TABLE 1.—Review of statistics of untversities, colleges, and professional schools, by 
decades, 1890-1928 


Item 1300 | 1900 | 19101920 | 1925 | 


PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS | 
Preparatory departments: | | | 
Men___. 


2572] 2,807| 27M | 2615] 2, 189 | 
Women... 1, | 1,568 1,757 1, 433 
2,808] 4,078 4,548) 4282) 4,372) 3,917) 3, 267 


Collegiate departments: 
14, 051 21, O44 23, 872 | 32,005 36, 783 


Women... | | | 9,153 | 10,721 13, 339 
Total... 6198) | es, 38, 025 #3, 326 | 50, 122 


Professional departments: | | 
12,886 | 10,608 13,381 | M,152) 4373 
Women... | | 312 


| 422 | 5st | 
Total 3,905 | 8,277 | 13, 285 | 10, 915 | 13, 308 | 738 | 14,915 
Men 10,676 | 18,343 | 28,477 | 44,345) 48,649 52, 268 
2, 4, 5,154) 477k 11,9384) 13,575 946 
‘Total. Wa, | 22, 134 | 44, 631 142,882 56, 279 362, 224 | 67, 208 


1 Tneludes 982 men and 1,239 women teaching in other departments. 

4 Includes 1,078 men and 1,255 women teaching in other departments, 
§ Includes 550 men and 8845 women Leaching in other departments, 

27 meu and Women teaching in other departments, 
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TaBLe 1.—Review of statistics of universities, colleges, and professional schools, by 
decades, 1890-1928—Continued 


Item 1890 1900 1910 1920 1924 1926 1928 
STUDENTS 
Preparatory departments: 
Mien 29,530 | 34,814 | 42,616 | 38,398 | 38,825 | 33,185 | 30, 206 
22,219 | 21,471 | 23, 426 20,911 | 23,033 | 22,447 | 20,382 
51,749 | 56,285 | 66,042 | 59,309 | 61,858 | 55,632 50, 588 


biieakekcencnechaks2cua-nsaenens 44,650 | 68,047 | 113,074 | 212,405 | 289,817 | 347, 665 | 402, 242 
Women................2.-2.-----00- 20, 624 | 36,051 | 61,139 | 128,677 | 196,482 | 247,793 | 292,977 


Total..........-......-.---------- 65, 274 | 104,098 | 174, 213 | 341,082 | 486, 299 | 595, 458 | 695, 219 


1, 973 4, 112 6, 504 9,837 | 18,444 | 20,159 | 26, 540 
409 2, 866 5,775 | 10,355 | 12,341 | 17,625 


2,382 | 5,831 | 9,370] 15,612 | 28,799 | 32,500 | 44, 165 


32,034 | 55,926! 65,569 | 53,295 | 85,865 | 92,591 | 93, 639 
Women..............-...-...---.---- 977 2, 144 5, 688 3, 836 5, 651 5, 822 5, 785 
__..| 83,011 | 58,070 | 71,257 | 67,131 | 91,516 | 98,413 | 99,424 
Total number, excluding duplicates: 
ee niustopeenee 119, 860 | 162,899 | 227,995 | 334, 226 | 457, 701 | 509, 732 | 563, 244 
Women.....-.---------------------- 53,831 | 61,385 | 104, 701 | 187, 528 | 268, 423 | 313, 163 | 356, 137 
173, 691 | 224, 284 | 332, 696 |6521, 754 (7726, 124 |§822, 895 |9919, 381 
Students in certain engineering courses: 
Civil engineering... 1, 195 3, 140 7, 889 8,859 | 10,024) 10,829] 11,501 
Mechanical engineering--._....--.--|--------- 4, 459 6,377 | 11,789 | 10, 637 9,743 | 10,434 
Electrical engineering. 2, 555 5, 450 9,469 | 14,002} 15,666 | 15,781 
Mining engineering--- --- 1, 261 2, 656 3, 048 2,771 1, 664 1, 545 


Chemical engineering 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


Baccalaureate: 
, 15, 267 | 23,272 | 36,258 | 41,106 | 45,912 
4, 471 7,420 | 15,280 | 25,027 | 30,423 | 37,153 
6, 853 14,018 | 22,687 | 38,552) 61,285 | 71,5291! 88,065 
Professional: 
WR 502 940 1, 049 951 
8, 686 | 13,392 | 14, 512 8,774 | 18,297 | 20,096 | 19,917 
Graduate: 
DD oo cicccccacnccnccaccncwsnpndaecsloccansese 1, 628 1, 939 3, 457 6, 447 7, 700 8, 976 
324 602 1, 396 2,814 3, 751 4, 858 
1, 135 1, 952 2, SAL 4, 853 9,261 | 11,451 | 13, 834 
Honorery.............-.---.---.-------- 735 702 679 989 1, 096 1, 214 1, 245 
Ph. D. degree, on examination: 
332 365 439 914 1, 115 1,249 
20 44 93 150 187 198 
126 342 409 532 1, 064 1, 302 1,447 


5 Includes students in theology, law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, osteopathy, and veterinary medicine. 
6 Includes 27,533 men and 38,326 women in other departments. 

7 Includes 33,144 men and 39,859 women in other departments. 

8 Includes 23,211 men and 30,355 women in other departments. 

§ Includes 16,399 men and 22,754 women in other departments. 

10 First degrees in theology, law, medicine dentistry, pharmacy, osteopathy, and veterinary medicine. 


| _ 
Graduate departments | 
Men 
Won 
assiongal departments: 5 | 
—_ 
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TaBLE 2.—Degrees of doctor of philosophy conferred in course in 1928 


State Institution Men |Women 

California... University of 49 7 

University of Southern California.....-.........----..---------- 6 2 

California Institute of Technology-_- 18 0 

Leland Stanford Junior University__.--.....-....-..-.---------- 30 7 

OF 2 1 

Hartford Seminary Foundation. 6 0 

Catholic University of America. 15 1 

Georgetown 

George Washington University. 2 1 

Loyola University... .-- 2 0 

University of Chicago-_---- 109 21 

Northwestern University. 13 0 

University of Illinois......-- 47 3 

Indiana University....---- 15 1 

Purdue University__....-..--- 1 0 

University of Notre Dame---.-----.-.---------------------.--- 1 1 

Iowa State College of and Mechanie 24 2 

State bide of Iowa 55 7 

University of Kansas_-_--_-....------ 5 0 

Tulane University of Louisiana. - - 1 1 

— pmiecerseneasoued Johns Hopkins University 58 11 

University of 7 0 

Massachusetts Agricultural College- 1 0 

Massachusetts Institute of "Technology... 8 0 

Radcliffe 0 10 

Smith College 0 1 

University of Michigan 59 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science____- 2 0 

4 1 

7 2 

33 0 

86 9 

114 22 

8 8 

25 3 

New York State College of 2 0 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute- 2 0 

North’ Carolina. University of North Carolina. 12 3 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering____ 2 0 

University of 4 2 

Western Reserve University... 1 0 

Ohio State 40 4 

University of Oregon_._- 1 0 

Bryn Mawr College... 0 4 

St. Vincent College... 1 0 

University of 37 6 

University of 15 0 

Pennsylvania State College. 4 0 

Rhode Iisiand.........| Brown 5 3 

South Carolina.......| University of South Carolina_.._..............-.-.--.---- 1 0 

Vanderbilt University. 2 0 

RICO 3 0 

Virginia University of 10 0 

University of 10 3 

nes University of Wisconsin... 76 16 

“4 Marquette 4 0 

BENEFACTIONS 


The total amount of gifts and bequests received from private 
benefactors by the universities, colleges, and professional schools 


for 1927-28 is $114,682,205 which does not include grants by any 


700 


governmental unit. 
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This amount is $3,562,582 less than that 


received from the same source for 1925-26. Of the amount received 
$42,847,716 was for increase of plant, $21,689,572 for current ex- 
penses, and $50,144,917 for additions to endowment, bringing the 
total productive funds of these institution to $1,150,112,251, an 
increase of $172,099,322 over the total for 1926. 

Private institutions received $39,365,762 of the above amount for 
increase of plant, $19,491,462 for current expenses, and $47,212,369 
for additions to endowments, bringing their total productive funds to 
$1,039,607,010, which is an increase of $158,410,831 over the total for 
1926. These benefactions to private institutions for 1928 represent 
an increase of $14,574,879 for increase of plant over the amount 
given for 1926, an increase of $4,211,793 for current expenses, and a 
decrease of $23,437,881 in the amount given for additions to endow- 


ments. 


A list of 171 institutions receiving gifts amounting to $100,000 
and more for the year follows: 


TasLE 3.—Benefactions of $100,000 or more 


State Institution Amount State Institution 
Alabama. Birmingham-South- | $299, 698 || Bradley Polytechnic 
ern College, Institute. 
Judson College. _....-- 205, 595 Augustana College___- 
Women’s College of 221, 248 University of Llinois__ 
Alabama, ..-----| Wabash College___.-_- 
Talladega College. 132,008 || Butler Universit 
Arkansas College of the Ozarks. 120, 373 _.-| Taylor University 
College of Notre 276, 167 || St. Ambrose College - 
Dame. Luther College... 
Do......-.- University of Cali- | 1,992,885 Parsons College 
fornia. Grinnell College 
Pomona College_...--- 232, 165 State University of 
Scripps College. 312, 603 lowa. 
DO. .......- Occidental College_..-| 214, 084 John Fletcher College. 
University of South- 489, 944 || Kansas__ ...| Baker University 
ern California, Do .--| Bethel 
Mills College_-__- 238, 049 Kentucky Berea College 
California Institute of 3, 982, 791 University of Louis- 
Technology. ville. 
University of Red- 240, 171 Southern Baptist 
lands. Semi- 
St. Ignatius College... 7, 000 ary. 
Stanford University...| 235,313 || Tulane of 


College of the Pacific 
Whittier College__ 
Colorado College. 
University of Den 
Trinity College. 
Yale University__- 
American University_. 
George Washington 
University. 
Howard University 
Univ ersity of Miami_- 
Spelman College___-_- 
Emory University. 
Wesleyan University__ 
Oglethorpe. University 
Carthage College... 
Presbyterian Theo- 
logic al Seminary of 
Chicago. 
University of Chicago- 
Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
Knox 
Monmouth College. - 


119, 130 
6, 858, 042 
224, 405 


344, 831 
258, 453 


_| Albion College 


Louisiana. 
Bowdoin College_._. 
University of Maine 
Western Maryland 
College. 
Woodstock College... 
Amherst College. 
Boston University 
Bradford 


-| Harvard University__- 


Radcliffe 

Smith 

Mount Holyoke 
College. 

Tufts College__......- 

Wellesley College. 

Williams College__.._- 


University of Michi- 


gan. 
Battle Creek College_- 
University of Detroit_. 
Kalamazoo College... 


Olivet 


Amount 


$169, 273 
204, 360 


000 
187, 097 


133, 050 
139, 031 
500, 000 
134, 963 
104, 025 
251, 782 
120, 634 
216, 348 
4 1, 066, 803 
120, 000 
: 133, 528 
117, 654 
1, 566, 645 
163, 982 
303, 800 
1, 278, 652 
218, 000 | 884, 643 
| 149, 351 101, 146 
205, 831 || Maryland _..-.- 242, 032 
Connecticut | 184, 420 
004, 935 225, 000 
j Dist. Columbia 485,000 || Massachusetts__ 498, 726 
172, 000 369, 480 
149, 549 
238, 313 6, 272, 256 
106, 633 111, 198 
‘ Georgia. 128, 521 | 192, 895 
213, 035 172, 394 
179, 815 
122, 000 444, 422 
Illinois. | 300, 079 Do._....... 588, 399 
| DO. . 391, 368 
| Michigan... ..| 218, 000 
Do........-| [i | 391,382 
Do....------ 228, 281 
|_| 
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State Institution Amount State Institution Amount 
University of Minne- | $197,671 || School of Applied | $202, 
sota. cience. 
College 110, 561 Western Reserve Uni- 391, 303 
(Moorhead). versity. 
St. Olaf 187, 019 Capital University_..-| 196, 224 
Db College of St. Cather- 110, 500 University of Dayton. 200, 000 
ine. Uni- 320, 410 
Hamline University_.. 100, 725 
Macalester College---.- 164, 624 Lane. Evie 330, 355 
Do....----- College of St. Teresa...) 675, 588 ere College of Wooster __-- 182, 180 
Blue Mountain Col- 222, 565 || Oklahoma--_--- Oklahoma City Uni- 229, 062 
versity 
Belhaven College_ 247, 463 Baptist 227, 478 
Central College. 53, 867 University. 
Will Mayfield College_; 116, 000 Linfield College. 502, 707 
Missouri Valley Col- 111,414 Willamette University 118, 000 
lege. Muhlenberg College _ - 100, 839 
Park 102, 600 Bryn Mawr College__.| 284, 365 
St. Louis University... 473, 300 Ursinus College_ 134, 890 
The 384, 978 Allegheny College__--- 148, 108 
Ww Univer- 575, 375 Westminster College__| 190, 851 
J Medical Col- 727, 
Nebraska Wesleyan 124, 507 Temple University....| 412,717 
University. University of Penn- | 1, 472,061 
N. Hampshire__| Dartmouth College___| 172, 814 sy Ivania. 
New Jersey ----- Drew 197, O85 Woman’s Medical 204, 934 
ee New Brunswick Theo- 153, 358 College of Penn- 
logical Seminary. sylvania. 
Rutgers University__-| 598, 504 University of Pitts- | 2,647,727 
Princeton University - 132, 313 burgh. 
Polytechnic Institute 330, 612 BIOs wacnasad Western Theological 100, 498 
of Brooklyn. Seminary. 
University of Buffalo_.| 469, 923 Diiiccsannas Pennsylvania State 345, 666 
Hamilton College. 223, 643 College. 
Keuka College. 141, 948 Swarthmore College_..| 229, 598 
Barnard College____. -- 171, 824 || Rhode Island___| Brown University_--_- 385, 422 
General Theological 152, 347 |; South Carolina_| College of Charleston. - 100, 000 
Seminary of the Prot- South Dakota._| Yankton College_._--- 204, 425 
estant Episcopal ‘Tennessee. -__ .- Lincoln Memorial 189, 208 
Church, University. 
Manhattan College_ 189, 500 Maryville 121, 823 
-| New York University, 913, 264 Do-__-.-- .| Southwestern College_| 243, 804 
The Biblical S Seminary | 162, 154 Do___-- .| Fisk University ---_--- 1, 086, 301 
in New York. U = of the 131, 816 
Clarkson College of 182, 000 So 
Technology. Texas__...------ Southern Methodist 197, 675 
Vassar College.......-| 745, 629 Univ ersity. 
University of Roches- | 4, 998, 273 as acmawsen Texas Christian Uni- 173, 561 
ter. versity. 
St. Bonaventure’s Col- 186, 384 Rice Institute__......- 125, 000 
lege. Baylor University__--- 110, 163 
Syracuse University... 461, 274 Brigham Young Uni- 216, 494 
Rensselaer Polytech- 275, 940 versity. 
nic Institute. Vermont__-_.._- University of Ver- 362, 920 
U niversity of North 183, 274 mont and _ State 
Carolina. Agricultural College. 
Queens College... ..- 134, 390 Middlebury College.._| 125, 470 
Duke U niversity be case ai 1, 225, 165 University of Virginia. 597, 403 
Lenoir-Rhyne College. 264, Lynchburg College__.- 112, 632 
Louisburg College-_.-- 250, 000 Randolph-Macon Wo- 141, 683 
.| Peace Institute... ._.. 135, 000 man’s College. 
Ohio Northern Uni- 110, 778 University of Rich- 240, 000 
versity. mond. 
Mount Union College. 147, 913 Dic kawcevas College of William and 103, 033 
Baldwin-Wallace Col- 149, 749 Mary. 
lege. Washington- Callese of Puget 194, 492 
Bluffton 141, 248 Sound. 
of Cinecin- 587,961 || Wisconsin. Beloit 286, 467 
of Wiscon- 123, 536 
Hebrew Union Col- 376, 842 
Milwaukee- Downer 214, 962 
St. Xavier College._..| 335, 000 College. 


115044°— 


30—45 


|| 

j 

{ 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


TaBLE 4.—Professors and instructors in universities, colleges, and professional 


schools in 1927-28 


Preparatory | Collegiate de- | Professional | Other de- oo, 

departments| partments! | departments 2?) partments 1ding 

In duplicates 

State stitu-| 

tions g g 

1 2 3 4 5 6 8 9 10 il 12 
Continental U. S_|1, 071 |1, 834 | 1,433 | 36,783 | 13,339 | 14,373 | 542 27 89 | 52,263 | 14,946 
Alabama. 13 45 32 365 168 431 191 
Arizona.---- 3 6 4 113 41 120 42 
Arkansas - 16 33 19 160 119 3 2 265 135 
California. - - 64 96 $2 | 2, 284 $73 | 1,032 3, 377 1, 026 
Colorado. 12 ll ll 381 166 142 534 179 
Connecticut. 10 10 |..--..- 594 90 161 765 98 
District of Columbia___| 11 6 10 457 82 612 1, 065 92 
32 35 62 305 299 7 819 366 
0 56 | 165 74 1, 996 762 | 1,336 25 3 1| 3,441 806 
Indiana. on 26 21 2 949 308 165 1, 129 335 
43 45 1,142 561 174 1,351 617 
WB i eciseanccnesecen 35 54 25 658 402 129 6 4 2 858 430 
Kentucky~-----...----- 27 56 73 394 160 213 1 7 4 476 220 
ll 6 20 416 190 272 689 222 
1s 25 16 629 263 622 1, 273 267 
Massachusetts 32 A 2,373 663 920 3, 355 703 
2 37 32 1, 223 308 326 19 3 7 | 1,588 357 
2 | 205 152 | 1,060 401 283 1, 502 525 
52 94 54 968 465 691 1,725 517 

5| 8 143 54 7 156 5 
Nebraska... 17 384 | 30 476 237 206 708 206 
New Hampshire. ______- 3 | 14 |....... 325 12 353 12 
New 15 7 555 87 98 4 693 04 
New 62 | 164 157 | 4,796 | 1,295 | 2,305 122 7,237 | 1,541 
North Caro ina. 33 33 56 725 397 50 16 788 453 
North 5 37 15 187 78 31 228 
57 67 2 | 2,301 905 786 3, 153 938 
Oklahoma. -...---.--.-- 17 31 31 467 254 126 3 2 4 607 278 
Oregon 14 1s 21 456 138 125 583. 171 
68 52 | 8, 197 731 | 1,477 65 4,729 827 
South Carolina. 22 5 20 304 244 1 10 480 258 
South Dakota. ll ll 12 244 100 1 272 117 
Tennessee. 32 19 39 506 224 424 940 265 
Texas__....-.--.------- 66 75 95 1, 27 734 $25 16 1 5 1, €43 810 
one 7 5 25 233 103 BO 254 128 
4 4 197 39 51 i. 262 40 
32 8 25 599 325 276 10 1 23 SAS 377 
Washington. 10 51 1 512 142 38 2 |... col 145 
West 13 7 12 3098 116 2 2 342 125 
Wisconsin... 16 61 812 266 $27 1, 166 253 
Wyoming 1 2 6 64 37 6 72 43 
Alaska._......-...-..- 1 13 4 13 4 
Hawaii 13 54 13 
Porto Kico 1 7] 7 | 57 22 7 7 20 


1 Including engineering. 
1 Includes theology, law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, osteopathy, and veterinary medicine, 
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TaBLe 5.—Students in universities, colleges, and professional schools in 1927-28 


Preparatory Collegiate d Graduate {Professional All other d Total num- 
depart- ollegiate depart- depart- |All other de-| excluding 
ments! | Partments ? ments ments3 | Partments “Giplicates 

State 
a 8 8 a 
sisi 
1 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 
Continental U. S_/30, 206/20, 382) 402, 242/292, 977/26, 540,17, 625/93, 639) 5, 785/16, 399 22, 754.563, 244/356, 137 
586} 362} 5,081) 3, 662 57 35] 286 3 83 28} +5,955| 3,902 
Arizona. _....---- 64/1, 260 788 62 49) 65 4 87 
991 504) 2,315) 2, 200 ly 25) 268) 2 17 72) 3,610) 2,7 
California $37] 22, 831) 21, 167) 2,494) 2,014) 5, 021 447 37! 666) 31, 886) 24, 679 
185 183) 4, 543) 3, O85) 148 116 774 67 104 160; 5,754) 3, 609 
46) 5,589) 1,155] 505) 160) 794 42) 22) 48) 6,282) 1,405 
District of Columbia_-- 96 92} 5,256) 3,271} 783) 490) 3,620 245) 353) 304) 9,949) 4,393 
10 9 2,388) 2, 239) 71 31 437 10) 145; 9-246) 2,954 535 
Georgia 7| 52, 116, 8,509) 6, 528 
60 3} 129) 1,789) 1,341 
37 7 180) 612) 373) 676) 43,327) 26, 480 
Indiana 269; 285 1: 4 208) 82 135 116) 14,716) 7, 567 
86) 13, 577) 10, 088 
65, 574) 764) 10,332) 8, 204 
Kentucky 43) 390) 6,644) 4, 862 
Louisiana 45) 163; 5,773) 4,738 
Maine. 3 17 8 2,415 828 
Maryland 860: 68} 830) 211) 9, 089! 526 
Massachusetts 5 296, 1,677) 1,058) 9,075 855) 108 98) 33, 124) 16, 308 
Michigan. 502 2} 840) 408} 3,397 132) 18, 649) 8, 405 
Minnesota. q 1,015} 390} 2,180 40; 60) 14,128) 8, 584 
Mississippi 351 35) ll 207) 5 3,780, 4,173 
Missouri. 7, 66% 480; 348) 5,174, 253} 130) 16,640) 8, 933 
75 7 42 32) ll 9 1,971) 1, 168 
Nebraska. 236 8,099) 6, 101 
Nevada. ..-.------- 25) 582 42 
New Hampshire. - - 33 3, 683 501 
New Jersey 263 8,549) 1, 784 
New Mexico 9 1, 204 457 
New York.....-..-...- 3 4, 578) 85, 401) 48, 116 
North Carolina... 353) 589) 7,842) 6,150) 348) 9, 302; 7,342 
North Dakota... 46 2,477) 1,508 
34, O48) 26, 861 
Oklahoma. 7,439) 6, 748 
6,482) 4, 203 
44, 679) 23, 017 
= 2, 520) 713 
5,085) 6, 060 
2,665; 2,013 
8,405) 7, 0e9 
19, 484) 20, 178 
3,713) 3, 159 
ah 1, 569) 784 
163) 5, 871 
8,793) 5, 435 
3,707) 3,337 
11,812) 6, 467 
763 623 
Hawaii 424 199) 23 444 228 
Porto Rico. 125) 188) 421 6865) 5 i 66, 20) ll 


1 Including secondary schools. 
1 Includes also engineering students, 
4 a ga students in theology, law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, osteopathy, and veterinary 
medicine. 
‘ a ayey students in music, art, oratory, business, etc., unless enrolled in 4-year courses leading toa 
te 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


TABLE 8.—Students in summer schools, short winter courses, extension courses, and 
correspondence courses in universities, colleges, and professional schools in 


1927-28 
Summer school | Short winter Extension Correspond- 
(1927) courses courses ence courses 
State 
Men |Women| Men or Men |Women| Men |Women 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Continental United States____- | 91, 225 |148, 345 81, 524 | 55,973 | 32,917 
| 1,773 | 3,338 3,405 | 306| 406 
Arizona___---- | 134 141 181 142 338 
Arkansas_____- | 644 9s 780 483 892 
California_-_-___-- 5,449 | 10, 748 786 | 18,035 21 
14,010 | 1,142 725 | 11,950 
Connecticut. 
Delawar 


District 
id 


Minnesota. 
Missouri. 


Nebraska 
New 
New Jersey. 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
South 


West 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1 Includes some women students. 


? Also 5,579 men and 409 women in evening schools. 
§ Also 44 men and 94 women in evening schools, 


261 365 | 1,456 523 1,047 
1,748 | 3560] 1,508 791 | 1,395 | 1,153 135 381 
140 360 22 137 231 
7,333 | 8,809 132 838 125 804 
Indiana. 2,593 | 4,363 83 1 |'34,304 | 7,739 485 656 
3,946] 5,084 71 269 690 1,348 
1,602 | 3,647 267 698 942 1, 066 
999 | 1,621 162 | 1,029 181 394 
Louisiana. 1,574] 3,050 299 929 144 491 
q Massachusetts_-..-...--..-.--..----.| 3,987 | 3,191 67 s 919 | 1,623 349 28 
2,975 | 2,597 163 9 499 954 12 12 
2,510 | 3,491 390 235 | 2,946) 3,115] 1,146 1,324 
1 662 | 1,256 j.....-..].-...... 24 34 68 48 
q 12, 235 2, 848 89 |.-......| 1,969 1, 960 671 1,210 
| 1277] 4,04} 105 300] 633} 1, 601 
f | 553 917 95 7| 3,154] 2,455 | 2,400 38 
| 16 14 4 21 
New 12, 208 | 18,679 125 6 13, 139 | 25, 583 17, 520 3, O81 
North Carolina. 2,012] 5,914 210 1421 1,781 600 1, 565 
North 256 490 23 80 552 335 
H 5,902 | 14,280 | 3446 117 249 
1,395 |] 3, 659 $85. }......... 940 | 1,084 1, 249 2,107 
624 1, 398 131 129 1, 035 2, 022 490 1, 241 
6, 434 8, 999 90 1 407 | 24,137 [113,228 
262 | 1,429 6] 2,375 ll 19 
207 444 2 32 99 128 
} Tennessee.......-.-------------------] 11,958] 1,151 95 300 550 296 295 244 
525 952 | 2,106 4, 194 
718 | 1,143 41} 1,960) 1,648 558 647 
: 1,246 | 2,778 65 18 3787 | 33,352] 1,212 1,004 
1,010 1, 953 128 
2,279 | 3, 781 243 3,642 | 2,687 7, 512 4, 924 
289 1,079 26 115 
Outlying parts 
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TABLE 9.—First degrees conferred on men by universities and colleges, 1927-28 


2 
State 
s 
n 
1 2 
Continental U. -|27, 2.31, 
Alabama '...............- 
Arizona-_-- 
Arkansas. 
California 2. 


lorie 
Georgia 
Indiana. 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
287 
278 
Massachusetts 1,618 
Michigan 1, 141 
Minnesota. 597 
Mississippi-_ 218 
Missouri 511 
Montana 52) 
Nebraska 386 
Nevada. 46 
New Hampshire. -- 528 
New Jersey 642 
New Mexico 13 
New York 3, 185 
North Carolina .-| 664 
North Dakota--.-- 86 
Oklahoma 
1 
Pennsylvania 2,114 
Rhode Island .--| 849 
South Carolina 484 
South Dakota 185 


1 Chem. and metallurgy, 3; 
indus. mngt., 

2 engin., 2. 

3 Engin.: petroleum, 20; geol., 
10; metallurgy, 3. 

4 Religious educ., 

§ Canon 4; service, 
63; nursing, 1 

Textile engin. +» 12; ceramics, 
% public health, 6. 

7 Fire protection engin., 31; 

ceramics, 20; soc. service admin., 

1; library science, 2. 


8 Engin.: Agri., 6; ceramic, 5; 
indus. arts, 8. 

Engin.: Agri., 6; landscape 
arch., 1; indus. chem., 8 


10 Metallurgy, 4. 
"Includes some degrees in 
electrical engin, 


2 ° n 
Ble 
/& 
3,4 5 6 | 7 
709 313)5,.474 1, 947 

8 80 


2 Engin.: Petroleum, 6; sugar, 


13 Engin.: Textile, 12; indus., 5; 
admin., 76; aero., 8; electro-chem. 
11; san. and munic., 6; nava 
arch, and marine, 3; indus. 


chem., 6; religious educ., 29; 
phys. educ., 9. 
4 Engin.: Aero., 20; 4; 


geodesy and surveying, 4 q 


Agri. 2; ceramics, 2; 
metallurgy, 4. 

16 Engin. physics, 1; phys. 
educ., 6 


7 Engin.: Agri., 2, commer., 1. 

18 Sanitary and’ munic, engin. ke 
2; ceramics, 5. 

Geol. engin, 

2” Indus. engin., 12; ceramics, 9; 
metallurgy, 3; hotel mngt., 23; 


= 

.| 
at 
a = a 

5 | a 
a = a 
| 

ols ae 
11/12/13] 14 | 15 | 16 | 17 


30! 
134, 219; 127, 9 
87; 106} 84 2 
43, 69) 34 14 
23; «48 
46) 51) 18) 23 
7 20 14 #5 
7 19) 5) 
26; 92)... 
3 7 2 6 
266) 266 3 
24, 34) 
15, 13) 16 2 
118} 134 86 17 
19) 51) 17) 8 
156] 213) 144) 47 
9 
251 331 


religious educ., 5; optoiwetry, 2; 
library science, 15. 

21 Engin.: Highway, 4; textile 
manufacturing, 16; ceramics, 5 

2 Phys. educ., 3; applied 
optics, 6; ceramics, 31; metallurgy, 
8. Engin.: Commer., 40; in- 


us., 3. 

2% Engin.: Geology, 8; petro- 
leum, 8; agri., 2; indus., 6. 

% Indus. arts, 7; phys. edue., 5. 

% Engin.: Physics, 1; metal- 
lurgy, 26; admin., 9; bldg. con- 
struction, 9; works mngt., 19; 
commer, 12; sanitary, 4; electro- 
chem., of indus., 29; railway 
mech., 2; ceramics, 3; printing, ll. 

2% Textile engin., 10. 

Metallurgy, 8. 


|_| 
=| 
>| 4 
sla 
| 8 | 9 | 10 — 
3, 262, 114] 387| 172) 702)1, 874 2, 565)1, 622) 285 
4} 3) 35] 73] 24) 5 
255, 10) 80 1 1 20] 123| 36 
Connecticut 840) 40) 6 20---- 
37 154| 3} 7 55] 24, 3 
87, 26 488) 147; 25] 24) 3827] 24) 8H) 
180 41) 2) 2 4) 108) 131) 117). | 
79} 5| 124 25] 19) 3) 16, 13] 26} 5065) 
3} 83) 8] 66) 8] 7 is 44) 
ol 19 1 
20, 
27|....| 126] | 
53} 18) 100) 22) 
4)----|---- 
121| 41) 927] 58) 17 
| 49|....| 92} 50) 5 
| 48) 4) 125 x0... 8 
| 97} 201,048] 248) 53! 8 8] 
| 
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Continued 
| 
| 
state 
—— — | 
1 2 5) 9) 10/1 18 14 | 15; 16 | 17 
16) 127, 3] 2) 3 15 25! 43) 55 
2 83) 56) 18 
22|....| 119) 93 15) 18) 9} 11 20) 6 
| 24 53) 84! 43] 4 
| 
| 


n Engin.: — 6; agri., 6; % Engin.: Hydro-elec., 7; com- % Phys. educ., 3. 


relig. educ. mer., 7; fisheries, 7; library % Sugar tech., 2. 
» Engin. ier. ., 4; geolog., science, 2; phys. educ., 3 % Sugar chem., 7. 
® Agri. engin., 2. Phys. educ., 5. 


Taps_e 10.—Graduate degrees conferred on men by universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools in 1927-28 


1 12 15 |16|17 
| | 
91,153 98 68 20 76 
| 2 
beat 
5)... 


4 
2...) 
1 
yt 


1 Doctor of theology, 1; of educ. 8. 
2 Doctor of science, |. 
* Master of educ., 4; mas- 


Poetor of divinity, 1; of engin., 
12; of civil law, 3 


Doctor of theol., 


health, 2; of educ., 
18; of om. science, 


3; of pub. 
4; of science, 
1; master of 


ter of fine arts, 1; also certificate 7 Master of arch divinity, 1; of relig. educ., 1; of 
of pa. health, 2 * Doctor of oo ag 2; of pub. phys. educ., 1; of pub. health, 4 4; 
Doctor of civil law, 9; of both health, 9; of science in Dygiene, 1; 7; of arch, 17; ‘of lane scape arch, 15, 


3; of sacred theol., 2; muaster 
of literature, 1; of patent law, 26; 
of pol, se., 4; : of foreign service, 11. 


also certificate in pub, health, 


Tennessee . 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont. 
Virginia ” 
Washingt« 
West Virg 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Outil 
Hawaii 
Porto Ric 
imi 
18 | 20 
Con 1, 249) 33) 77 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 103| 1) 3 
Colorado # 
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TABLE 10.—Graduate degrees conferred on men 


univer sit colleges, 


fessional schools in ontinued 


< 
State 
| 


Michigan 
Mi 


Missi sippi 


New Mexico. 


et 
4,5 8 


| 
New York 1,018 36, 4) 183 | 13) 3 
North Carolina 28, | 2 
Ohio 18... ..--.-- 2 19 

Pennsylvania 201) 21 7 7 4 3.7 


Rhode Island_--- 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 


Vermont __ 
Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 


Outlying parts 


| | 


2 


| | 
60) 48 18)...| a! 16, 27 


1 Doctor of pub, health, 1; of 
master of landscape 
design 

Easter ofarch.,, 2; agri. engin,, 


“12 Doctor of theol., 2; master of 
fine arts, 7. 

1 Doctor of sacred theol., 2; of 
engin,, 5; of com, science, 2; aero- 


nautical engin.,7; indus. engin., 
11; master of relig. educ., 3; of 
arch., 2; of com. solence, Ih. 

Master of agri., 

Doctor of theol., 1; 
master of divinity, 1; of music, 1; 
bachelor of edue., 6, 

Arch, engin, 


Doetor of edue., 3; of science, 
1; sanitary engin., 1; metallurgic 
engin., 4; aeronautical engin., 3; 
master of medical science, 1 of 
arch,, 10. 

Doctor of divinity, t. 

'’% Master of fine arts, 2. 

® Master of philosophy, 19, 
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TABLE 11.—Degrees conferred on women in universities and colleges, 1927-28 
First degrees in— Graduate degrees 
e |e 
|3 
= 
— . 
1 2 3 4 5 6 9 | 10) 11, 12) 13 | 14) 15 | 16) 17 
Continental U. S__| 26,302 69! 37) 1,147) 5,162, 26 562, 2, 122 
Alabama. 33 
Arizona _ 7 
Arkansas__ 11 
California ! 43 
Colorado. 30: 
8 
Delaware 8 
District of Columbia *_ 2 
13 
Idaho 15 
Tilinois 4___ 89 
ndiana 113 
179 
Kansas °____ 102, 
Kentucky__- 38}. 
Louisiana __- 32). 
14 
Maryland 25 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 65 
Minnesota 56 
Mississippi - -- 39 
Missouri !°____ 14 
25 
Nebraska ____- 57 
Nevada..............- 1 
New Hampshire 18}.... 
New Mexico_-_-- linen 
New York 161} 19 1,570, 92 
North Carolina 2)....| S1).... 45, 1 
Okl h 321... 22; 6 
Oregon 87) 12 5 
Pennsylvania 15_______ 134)....| 178 19 
Rhode Island __ 1 
South 26, 15, 2 
12} 19) 1 
_ 
15 
West Virginia.......-- 33].-.-| 1 
Wisconsin 87 
Wyoming 
Outlying parts 
1Juris doctor, 1; master of relig. ed. and soc. service, 65; doc- 14 Bachelor of phys. educ., 12; 
theol., 1; of law, 2; of bus.admin., _ tor of educ., 2; master of educ. i master of fine arts, 1. 
. of relig. educ., 2; of sacred theol., 1 15 Bachelor of gee 3 se., 35; 
? Bachelor of relig. educ., . of law, 6; of bus. admin. a: secretarial studies, Saal 
doctor of se. in jurisprudence, 3 9 Master of bus. oe 3. work, 8. 
also certificate of public health, 2° 10 Master of law, 16 Bachelor of relig. educ., 7; 
3 Doctor of civil law, 2; master 1! Bachelor of ie. educ., 15; master of educ., 1. 
of law, 3; of patent law, 3; ‘of polit- of phys. educ., 8; ceramics, 6; 17 Bachelor of phys. educ., 9; 
ical science, 2. secretarial studies, 52; library of library science, 29; master of 
‘Bachelor of social service science, 139; doctor of juris., 2; fine arts, 1; of bus. admin., 4, 
admin., 12; of library sc., 65; mas- master of law, 2; of commer. se., 1. 18 Bachelor of =. educ., 33; 
ter of music, 1; of bus. admin., ll. 12 Bachelor of phys. educ., 8. master of philos., 
5 Master of theol., 1 18 Bachelor of phys. edu. rE 19 Bachelor of 5 educ., 5. 
¢ Master of educ., 1. of library sc., 31; applied optics 
7 Doctor of sc. in hygiene, 3. 1; master of educ., 1; bachelor o! 
§ Bachelor of relig. educ., 3; of educ., 87. 
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TABLE 12.—First degrees in certain professional courses conferred on men and on 
women by universities, colleges, and professional schools in 1927-28 


steop- 
Theology} Law _ | Medicine| Dentistry; Pharmacy athy 
State 
1 2 3 i 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 il 12 13 | 4 
Continental U. 1,179 | 54 |8, 209 |443 |4,155 |2,688 | 37 |2, 291 177 | +306 53 | 138 
Alabama. .---| 10 5 
California 422 | B 17 | 248 lll 6 38 | 
61 | 1 34 | 3 26} 1 5 12 
491 | 42| 175] 2 50 |.-.-| 20 
116 | 5 96 
602 | 28) 430/16) 248] 5 97 2 14 | 
1 88) 4 1 17 
1 3 97) 1 FF besac 9 1 45 1 16 
ansas 9 51 | 3 20 
Kentucky 6} 1 77) 5 65 |--..| 12 
67 6 15 Siw. 
29 
132 
65 4 |. 
80 5 
752 43 15 
13 
224| 11} 122} 1] 149 12 13 
17| 6 79| 4 ----| 18 2 
--| 98 286] 439 | 20} 507 370} 28| 62] 18} 22 
South Dakota. 13 1 
Tennessee. 7) 153] 3 40; 1 29 3 
‘exas.....-- 4 96) 5 78) 4 24 3 2 
Vermont. 2) 3 
143] 4 j-.--| 13 Pia. 
Washington 40 -| 34 ll 7 
Wisconsin 91}; 1 79 123 9 
Outlying part 
Porto Rico-_.-....---- 1 9 3 


1 Includes some degrees to women. 


i 
4 
i 
| 

i 
| 

i 
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TaBLeE 13.—Honorary degrees conferred by universities, 
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colleges, and professional 


schools in 1927-28 


: 
1 8) 9 | 10) 11) 12) 13) 14) 5 
Continental United States 378 402 | 47 | 88 | 3 1104/17} 5]12/25| 9/63! 18 
Colorado 4/13] 1] 3 7 2 2 1 
1] 1 2 
ll} 14 2 
4/10} 5] 2]....| 2] 2 2] 3 1 
Montana 1} 2 
Nebraska 15 __ 6} 1 
New Hampsh 2/4 
New Jersey 5) 5 
New Mexico_ 
New York !7___ 17 | 46 
North Carolina- - 10| 6 
Ohio 43 | 22 6 
Pennsylvania 46 | 50} 5] 13 2) 4] 4] 1 2 
Vermont 2 1| 3 
Outlying parts | 


1 Civil engineer, 1 

2 Master of agriculture, 1 

3 Doctor of dental science, 1; of business adminis- 
tration, 1; master of music, 3. 

4 Master of literature, 3 of journalism, 1. 

5 Bachelor of divinity, 1. 

6 Doctor of both laws, * 

7 Doctor of agriculture 
8 of theology, if finance, 2; bachelor of 
aws, 

8 Doctor of agriculture, 1. 

10 Master of music, 

1! Master of humanities, 3; of physical education, 


3. 

12 Master of architecture, 1; of engineering, 1; 
of laws, 1. 

13 Master of architecture, 1. 

14 Master of forest engineering 


i, 
18 Doctor of fine arts, 1. , 


16 Doctor of philanthropy, 1; master of philan- 


17 Doctor of commercial science, 2; of fine arts, 1; 
master of aeronautics, 1 

18 Doctor of business aniehieition, 2; of Hebrew 


w, 2. 

i “Bachelor of arts, 1; of music, 1. 

2% Doctor of theology, 1; of military science, 1; 
of aeronautical science, 1; of fine arts, 2; of commer- 
cial science, 1; of pharmacy, 1; master of pharmacy, 
2; of aeronautics, 3 

21 Bachelor of arts, 2. 

22 Bachelor of arts, 1. 

2 Bachelor of laws, 2. 

% Bachelor of science, 2. 

2% Master of military science, 1. 

2% Doctor of commercial science, 1. 

7 Doctor of art, 1; master of engineering, 1. 
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Taste 14.—Summary of degrees conferred by universities, colleges, and professional 
schools in 1927-28 


Baccalaureate degrees | Professional degrees Graduate degrees 3 
a eae | aA |e] & 
1 2 3 4 5 6 1 8 9 1 | 11 i 
Continental U. S_..-| 45,912 | 37, 153. 83,065 | 18,966 | 951 | 19,917 | 8,976 | 4,858 | 13 834 | 1,245 4 
Alabama.....------------- 455 | 1,087 59 59| 46 9 55| 24 
Arizona. 106 210 9 1 10 11 12 23 3 
180 382 37 7 4 ll 7 
California. 2,063 | 4,244 931 td 995 556 384 940 33 P 
Colorado__..--.----------- 337 773 150 7 157 92 66 158 36 \ 
oe ae ogy 969 204 1,173 206 7 213 147 46 193 45 4 
Delaware. 55 42 | | 3 3 
District rot Columbia--..-- 488 376 864 801 51 852 277 60 337 20 i 
Florid: 277 452 71 1 72 22 8 30 18 { 
675 | 1,471 381 6 387 61 47 108 23 Hs 
13 43 1 
2,472 | 5,213) 1,496 59} 1,555 763 386, 1,149 97 
1, 062 730 419 6 4 171 58 229 30 i 
1,220 | 2,589 317 7 324 134 459 38 ; 
1,931 132 13 145 124 85 209 20 
Kentucky_.-.----- 461 419 880 264 7 271 49 21 70 14 
Louislens.........22--2c02- 382 494 876 198 4 212 45 42 87 7 
Maine. -..-- 390 173 563 | |, 3 17 7 24 23 
Maryland-. - - -- 439 563 | 1,002 329 12 341 135 2 163 10 
Massachusetts - -..-------- 2,850 | 2,059} 4,909} 1,332) 150| 1,482} 1,179 323 | 1,502 69 
Michigan. -.-.-- 1,723 | 1,091} 2,814 639 17 656 164 564 35 
Minnesota. - -- 1,091 | 1,081} 2,172 433 30 463 179 67 246 8 
re _ 376 465 26 2 3 ll 4 
Missouri... ---- 948 743 | 1,691 845 30 875 240 103 343 45 
Montana. - - -.------ 179 157 336 14 2 16 5 1 6 4 
Nebraska. -.-------------- 644 676 | 1,320 310 10 320 80 60 140 10 
88 52 140 8 3 | 
New Hampshire 626 92 i) 10 6 16 18 j 
New Jersey ----------- 794 281 | 1,075 602 30 632 194 5 199 23 i 
New Mexico- ..----------- 66 42 a 3 3 6 1 
New 4,591 | 10,054 | 3,957] 191 | 4,148 | 1,768 | 1,714 | 3,482 102 
North Carolina 863 1, 821 48 1 49 122 50 172 ; 
North Dakota. - ---- 212 466 31 2 33 24 6 30 1 i 
2,779 | 5,677 992 48 | 1,040 381 21 612 104 
Oklahoma 699 284 153 14 167 60 30 90 6 
a 494 | 1,032 279 30 19 49 10 
Pennsylvania. -- 4,375 | 2,300 | 6,675 | 1,784 75 | 1,859 492 214 706 160 
Rhode 424 126 44 27 71 9 
South Carolina... 670 773 | 1,443 66 3 69 13 17 30 13 
South Dakota_.----.------- 294 190 484 36 3 39 7 6 13 10 | 
1,005} 460°} 14] 483] 51] 22] 73] 36 
1,591 | 2,872 345 21 366 171 91 262 18 
251 648 33 2 35 8 43 
152 388 26 3 29 18 23 46 16 
521 | 1,345 321 5 326 84 19 103 31 
Washington... -.--.------- 810 826 | 1,636 81 ll 92 121 68 189 8 
West Virginia---- - 310 223 533 41 2 43 9 42 6 
Wisconsin. - ---| 1,007 964 | 1,971 311 9 320 322 146 468 21 
Wyoming. -..-.-.--------- 47 50 97 2 1 3 13 5 ) | 
Outlying parts 
Hawaii 46 40 2 3 5 1 
Porto Rico 62 45 107 9 4 3 


| | 
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TaBLe 17.—Professors and instructors in publicly controlled universities, colleges, 
and professional schools in 1927-28 


Total number, 


Preparatory Collegiate Professional 
departments | departments! | departments? | du- 
Insti- plicates 
tate tutions 
Men |Women| Men |Women| Men |Women| Men |Women 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

223 356 329 | 15,042 5, 063 
3 2 8 189 83 
104 37 
3 ll 12 63 43 
28 23 12| 1,294 641 
5 217 93 
Connecticut --......--------- 2 10 66 9 
District of Columbia_ - 1 2 7 10 7 
2 |-- 158 84 
Georgia...--.-.--------------- 7 2 13 271 90 
ere 2 148 46 
5 |. 761 199 
404 81 
13 10 25 644 8 276 
12 |- 400 1 209 
a ee 2 234 31 164 1 218 32 
Louisiana._-.-.-.---.--------- 3 170 89 5 1 175 90 
1 101 101 22 
Moaryiena. 236 16 318 3 554 19 
Massachusetts... ...--------- 2 23 3 106 7 129 10 
Biishigem..........2.-222c.22cen 12 13 18 938 137 245 18} 1,196 173 
Minnesota-.--.--------------- 7 116 | 76 713 198 173 12] 1,002 286 
4 143 79 156 79 
a 7 3 + 323 113 li 1 343 118 
Montana... 3 425 46 7 132 46 
De 2 6 7 215 74 44 7 264 88 
er 1 57 13 57 13 
New 1 109 109 12 
New Jersey..-------------.-- 2 7 1/9 44 16 202 44 
New Mexico-.....----------- 4 99 18 99 18 
Mow 4 57 | 38 817 260 874 348 
North Caro:ina_--.---------- 4 345 OF 25 370 94 
Dakota. 4 37 166 44 31 3 207 55 
6 266 305 1,430 274 
Oklaboma Kiseasteecanccsnnce 9 21 373 187 90 3 469 194 
342 95 29 1 371 96 
| 360 39 360 39 
Rhode | 35 8 8 
South Carolina-----.-------- ' 6 3 16 230 89 68 298 89 
South Dakota-.-.------------, 3 2 3 155 46 19 176 51 
‘Tennessee. - .---------------- 141 29 230 17 371 46 
, eee 21 6 706 304 63 9 775 313 
Wtah......--..-.2-522-5205005 2 156 63 16 172 63 
.. 115 28 51 1 166 29 
Virginia... ...--------------- 5 339 38 225 10 564 46 
Washington. 4). 400 108 23 423 110 
West Virginia. 207 57 28 235 57 
Wisconsin - ------------------ 1 1 8 432 125 94 6 527 139 
1 2 6 64 37 6 72 43 
1}. 13 4 13 4 
1 54 13 54 13 
1 7 7 57 22 7 71 29 


1 Including angineering. 


2 Includes law, medicine, dertistry, pharmacy, and veterinary medicine. 


| 
| 
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TaBLE 18.—Students in publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional 


schools, 1927-28 
Prepara- Collegiate Graduate | Profession-| All other | Total num- 

tory de- depart- depart- al depart- depart- | ber, excluding 

partments! ments ? ments ments 3 ments ¢ duplicates 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 
Continental U. S_| 7, 395} 5, 133,173, 851/108, 253 10, 335) 6, 185/21, 350, 1,092) 9, 906 10, 051/219, 272)128, 265 
62 49 65 4 87, 94| 1, 436) 901 
19) 25 2,105) 1.049 
897) 1,032) 1, 118 90; 149 245) 13, 694) 13, 828 
119 71 363 36 75, 113) 3,363) 1,713 
1,421 65 9 330 1 68. 16} 2,064) 1,447 
828) 1, 852 
3 7 844 
60 4, 662 
25 2,514 
31 4,012 
20 3, 930 
Louisiana - -- - 65, 1 2, O81 
Maine... | 31L 
Maryland__.-..- 297 
Massachusetts - - --| 194 = 146 
Michigan -, 132) 170 5, 195 
Minnesota. -| 991 460) 986 
M | 1, 689 
Missouri... --| 129) 120 2,618 
1,070 
Nebraska. - ....-------- 3, 227 
420 
New Hampshire-- 501 
ew Jersey -...--- 1, 045 
New Mexico-.-- 457 
New York 15, 472 
North Carolina. 1, 858 
North Dakota__...----- 200 71 1, 270 
129)...... 11. 200 
Oklahoma 315, 183) 4, 285 
Oregon 105; 2, 753 
Pennsylvania. 585 
Rhode Island. 125 
South 156) 2, 745 
South Dakota__......-- 227 69 843 
Tennessee... 65 81 1,370 
280 $4 6, 852 
1,771 
986 
4, 684 
West 165) 199 2, 107 
210} 197 3, 843 
Wyoming-.--.-..--------- 94 89 623 

Outlying parts 

31 
228 
Porto Rico.-........-.. 125} 188, 969 


1 Including secondary schools. 
2 Includes also engineering schools. 
3 Includes students in law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and veterinary medicine. 


4 Includes students in music, art, oratory, business, e 


collegiate degree. 


etc., unless enrolled in 4-year courses leading to a 
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TaBLE 21.—Professors and instructors in privately controlled universities, colleges, 
and professional schools in 1927-28 


Total num- 
paratory | Collegiate | Professional | Other de- | ber, exclud- 
departments partments | ing dupli- 
_Insti- cates 
State 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 
Continental U. S....| 848 | 1,478 | 1, 104 /21, 741 
Alabama 10 43 pz) 176 
Arizona 1 6 4 9 
Arkansas 13 22 7 97 
California 73 70 990 
Colorado 7 ll ll 164 
District of Golumbi 3 447 
Georgia 49 230 
24 
Mlinois. 74 | 1,235 
Indiana 29 545 
Towa. 27 498 
Kansas. - 25 288 
Kentucky. 73 160 
Louisiana 20 246 132 
14 5 
16 3 248 
17 | 2, 267 693 
“4 184 
22 89 76 347 239 
14 ll 25 131 
45 91 50 645 399 
2 8 |....... 18 8 
15 29 23 261 178 
13 51 7 376 43 CORRS ee 491 50 
58 107 69 | 3,979 | 1,035 | 2,305} 122 |...-_-|....-- 363 | 1, 193 
29 56 380 303 2} 2)..-.... 16 418 359 
51 67 29 | 1,176 639 481 1,723 664 
10 2B 67 36 j---.-- 2 4 138 4 
PRicncuanee 12 18 21 114 43 96 of a 212 75 
66 52 | 2,837 692 1,477 4, 369 788 
16 2 4 164 155 16 |.....- 1 10 182 169 
30 19 39 365 195 194 569 | 219 
45 69 95 581 430 262 7 1 5 868 497 
5 5 25 7 82 
27 8 25 260 290 OE foancndl 1 23 319 331 
6 51 1 112 34 178 35 
9 7 12 102 DD hiscanecloctwen 2 2 107 68 
15 380 M1 233 639 144 


1 Including secondary schools. 
2 Including engineering. 


4 Includes theology, law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, osteopathy, and veterinary medicine. 


| 

| 
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TaBLE 22.—Students in privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional 
schools in 1927-28 


lepart- lepart- epart- lepart- excluding 
ments! |departments?| ments ments 3 ments‘ | duplicates 
State 
gi 8 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 
Continental U. S_/22, 811/15, 228, 391 343, 972/227, 872 
465) 222 2,070) 2,275 
37 64 75 
301; 144 505) 1,715 
1,481| 800) 18, 192} 10, 851 
175, 1 2,391) 1, 
5, 994 5,7 1, 244 
District of Columbia- 9, 4, 308 
1, 088 
4, 595) 4, 676 
Tilinois. pe 30, 522} 21, 818 
6, 139) 026 
Kansas_.....----------- 341 4, 4, 274 
353 62} 3,898) 3,432 
3, 2, 657 
1, 367 517 
5,043, 4, 229 
32, 259, 16, 162 
5, 897; 3, 210 
4,771) 3,598 
1,301; 2,484 
12,201) 6,315 
98 
3, 2, 874 
....... 
6, 739 
63, 32, 644 
4, 5, 484 
328 
16, 15, 661 
2, 463 
8 1, 1,450 
41, 22, 432 
ode Island 2, 588 
South 3,315 
South 1,170 
‘Tennessee... .-.-------- 6,061) 5, 699 
9, 815) 13, 326 
1,197) 1,388 
 60)------ 81 300 
Virginia__.........----- 3, 4, 885 
Washington__..-..-...- 1, 984 751 
West Virginia.........- 937; 1,230 
5, 576, 2, 624 


1 Including secondary schools. 

2 Includes also engineering students. 

—— students in theology, law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, osteopathy, and veterinary 
medicine. 

4 Includes students in music, art, oratory, business, etc., unless enrolled in 4-year courses leading to a 
collegiate degree, 
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TaBLe 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools—- 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28 


Location 


Institution 


Year of first open- 
ing 


Professors 


and 


in- 


structors 


Students 


Men 


Women 


Women 
Men 


en 
Honorary degrees 


ALABAMA 


Montevallo_____. 


ALASKA 


Fairbanks. 


lod 


| Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 
Arts and 
Agriculture. 
Architecture-........... 
engineer- 


ng. 
Chemical engineering - - 


Civil 
Electrical engineering - -- 
Mechanical 
Education. 
Home ics........ 


Veterinary medicine - 


Summer school (1927) - -- 
Extension classes 
Military 
Alabama 
High 
Arts and sciences._...--- 


Summer school (1927) - 

Extension classes. 
University of Alabama-.---.-- 

Arts and 


Commerce. 
Chemical engineering - -- 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering - - - 
General engineering ----- 
Mechanical engineering 
Mining engineering - - 
Metallurgy - --.------ 

Commercial engineering. 
Industrial management_ 


Medicine. 
Summer school (1927) - 


Extension 


Correspondence classes_- 
Military drill......----- 


Alaska Agricultural College 
and School of Mines. 
Arts and sciences. 
Graduate. 
Commerce 
Chemical engineering - - - 
Civil 
Mining engineering - ..-. 
Home economics... 
Military 


3 in 


hemistry and metallurgy. 


375 751 


? Engineering faculty. 


| | | 
First Gra¢ 
| degrees uati 
| degre 
| 
| 
a4 
1 2 3 4/5 6 7 8 | 9 | | 1/12 
| 
Auburn. 1872| 107| 61,481] 133] 245} 24) 9 
6 |-----] 67 5 8 
— 5 263 55| SL] 8| 5 
| |..---| 37 1} 10 
39 | 16} 440 | 144 
| 1806 13; 58 121 954 |.-----] 76 
Home 8 |-------| 254 |------| 19 
| 2 Gl 9 |---- | 
1831, 99 | 19 | 2,283 | 540 | 265 | 101 | 34] 9) 10 
i 49] 19] 1,146 | 462] 67 
|---| 7 501 3] 2 
4 |..-----| 4}.....| 1 | 
42 138 |) 668 | (842 
2 | 1| 250 | 1,916 
13 4 52 31 ‘| 
_....| 6{ 1 4 4 
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TaBLe 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


= Professors Grad- 
and in- Students uate 
structors egrees degrees 
| Location Institution 
2/8 
1 2 3 4/)5/ 6 7 | 8 | 9 10 11 | 12 
ARIZONA | | 
Junior College (arts andsci-| 1920} 10) 186} 118 
ences | 
University of Arizona 1891 101 | 31 1,250 783 | 113 | 107 11} 12] 3 
Graduate_ 
Agriculture. 
ommerce. .-.---- 
Education --.---- 


Civil engineering cai 
Electrical engineering - -- 
Mechanical engineering - 

| Mining engineering ---- 


Home economics -_-- 


| Summer school (1927) - 
| Extension classes... 
courses 

ARKANSAS | | 


Agriculture 
Education 
Commerce 
Chemical engineering 
Civil 
Electrical engineering - 
Mechanical engineering 

Engineering,unclassified_ 
lome economies 


| 


school (1927)... 
Extension 
Correspondence courses . 
Military 
Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College.’ 
Arts and 
Magnolia__..___- State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College.’ 
Arts and 
Summer school (1927). 
Monticello ___} State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College.s 
High 
Arts and sciences... 
Education 
Hiome economics. 
Summer school (1927) 


CALIFORNIA 


and sciences). | 

Bakersfield... Kern County Junior College | 1913 12] 13 123 108 

(arts and sciences). | \ 


§Junior college, Men and women, 


115044°—30——47 


1872 | 1,228] 650) 109} 70! 7! 4 
Arts and ll 444 211 | 33 
j------| 51 4] MBP 2357) |--- 
| 
| 
i 
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TaBLeE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


ofessional schools— 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


= Professors Grad- 
and in- Students uate 
structors eerees | degrees 

Ew 

3 4 5 6 8 9 | 10) 11 | 12 
1869 1,202 833 | 9,250 | 9, 709 1,204 1,257 188 [140 | 4 
$16 240 | 4,379 | 5,800 | 467° 

124 a 
36 


1916 
| 


| 


Location | Institution 
1 2 
CALIFORNIA—COD., 
Berkeley | University of California... 
Noncollegiate - - 
Arts and 
Graduate - 
Special __- 
Agriculture. 
Commerce. 
Civil engineering 
Mechanical engineering - 
Mining 
Bummer schoo) (1927). 
Extension classes... 
Correspondence courses _ | 
Military drill. 
Braewiley.........| Junior College (arts and 
sciences). | 
Centro... Central Junior College (arts | 
| and sciences). | 
Junior = 
| Arts and sciences.. -| 
Commerce... | 
Fullerton. Junior College (arts and 
| sciences). 
Glendale . do... | 
Hollister do. 
Kentfield Marin Union Junior C ollege . 
(arts and sciences). 
Long Beach Junior © Jollege (arts and | 
| _ schences). 
Marysville. ____. Yuba County District Jun- 
jor College (arts and sci- | 
D088). 
Modesto... .| Junior (arts and 
sclences | 
Ontario. iC shafley J J unsor C ollege (arts 
and sciences). 
Junior College (arts and 
selences). 
Pomona Junior (arts and 
). 
Porterville du 
7) 


Arts and sciences 
Special 
Junior College 
Arts and sciences 
“Pre pial y 
Arle 


faculty 


Seu 


Saw Las Obispo Volylechuie 


| 


1% 
14 


* Junior college, 


69 
100 
118 
225 
141 |. 
672 
16 
172 
4) 
47 
16 10s 
46 
a4 

7 


* Men and women, 


99 1 | 1,022 130 157 
-- 47) 5! 395/| 2,666] 41 | 276 | 25 | 13 |--- 
-- 7116 3B 1 42 
866 2] 110 | 
U 16; 117 5] 43 
8 34 6] 12 
-- 30 4/ 322 20] 102] 3 
--| 195} 46| 214 46} 33} 13 
--| 1044; 292 6} 65) 
q --| 33 214 9} 2B] 2] 
3i6 | 71 | 2,810 | 7,048 
--| 245 | 175 ($31,666 
--| 46 15 7,033 
| 61 6 14 12 
14] 17} 142 81 
$8] 5 
6) 6 
q 3 | 17) 
4 
6 
7) 6 
- 12 
- 8 
7 
16 
16 
4 
9 
6 
| 4 
4 
| 4 
7) @ 
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TaBLe 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—-28—Continued 


Professors . Grad- | 
andin- Students uate 3 
structors | GeeTees | degrees 2 
Location Institution > 
=2 = = 
1 2 3 + 5 6 s u 
CALIFORNIA—Con. 
San Mateo. Junior College (arts and | 22) 16 417 | 
sciences). | | | 
Santa Junior 1915 19 #18) 198 
Arts and 14, 17, 138 
Commerce. 3 1} 62 
Extension courses 1 1 48 
Santa Maria__._- Junior College (arts and | 1920 | 9 3) 31 | 
sciences). | | 
Susanville Lassen Union Junior Col- |.-..-- 2) 
lege (arts and sciences). | 
Junior 10 8 46) 
Arts and sciences 6 8; 7! 
Ventura Junior College (arts and 4) 4) 
sciences) . } 
Arts and 40 
COLORADO | | 
University of Colorado... S77 | 150) 59 2000) 1S] MS) 
Arts and 76) Sl Sél | 
ng. | } } | 
Chemical engineering. 48 2 
Civil engineering... rp 21 2 
Electrical engineering Iss 43 Sk 
Mechanical engineering | .-.| 3 
Law..... howe SLi 8 2 
Summer school (1027)... AX | 
Extension classes 45) | 
Fort Collins... Agricultural Col | sv) yoo Bi... 
Oye. 
Agriculture is 6 
Civil engineering 13 | 
Klectrical engineering 
Mechanical engineering | 5 
Mngineering, unclassified 
Forestry | \ 
Home economics is 2 
Veterinary medicine | t 12 | 
Military drill | 
Colorado Sehool of Mines | 2 | | 3 3 
(engineering). } | 
Summer school (v2?) 
Grand Junction | State Junior College (arts a 
and selenves), | 
| Junior College (arts and a] oa | 7 
| 


* faculty, 


* Man wad 


| 
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TABLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


a 
S 


Location 


Institution 


Professors 
and in- 
structors 


Students 


First 
degrees 


Year of first open- 
ing 


Women 


Men 


Men 


Women 
Women 


Men 


Honorary degrees 


a 


a 
oa 


CONNECTICUT 


DELAWARE 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA 
Gainesville. 


Tallahassee... 


Coast Guard Academy..-.-- 
Connecticut Agricultural 
College. 

Agriculture 
Home economics- 
Education. 
Mechanical engineering - 
Military drill. 


University of Delaware - - --- 
Arts and 
Graduate - 
Chemical engineering - - 
Civil 
Electrical engineering - - 
Mechanical engineering - 
Engineering, unclassified 
Education- 
Home economics. - 
Summer school (1927) - - 
Extension 
Military 


Gallaudet College (Colum- 
bia Institution for the 
Deaf). 

Arts and 
Graduate ..............-. 


University of 
Arts and 
Graduate 
Special.................- 
Commerce. 
Education. 
Chemical engineering. - - 
Civil 
Electrical engineering. -- 
Mechanical engineering- 


Summer school (1927) 
Extension 
Correspondence courses. 
Military drill. 
Florida State College for 
Women. 
Arts and sciences... 
Graduate 
Special__....- 
Education. 
Home economics. - 


Summer school (1927) - - 


Grad- 

uate 

: 

| | §|5 

1 2 3 6 10 | 11 | 

New Haven-.---- “WE 
Storrs 1881 | 64] 9| 413) 161} 46 28 | 1 
|| BO] 4] 297 36 | 40 |....|----|--- 

1834} 21] 396] 311} 55) 42) 3 
38] 15 208 164} 32] 26 
1] 3 95 J------] 8 |----|----|--- 
9| 20 27| 267 
1|...--|-------| 19 
1864| 10] 7] 119] 85] 10} 3] 2] 2 
10] 5 80 10| 8 
63 617 1| 35 
65 8] 1|--- 
66 5 
36 113 18 -----| 
10 |-----| 308 1| 30} 5) 
BS 69 10 3 |----]--- 
Engineering, unclassified) -- 13 |.---- 
Law __..|------| |----- 268 | 1} 49| 1 
_....| 62] 19 220 | 480 
16| 4] 251 | 1,250 
47| 8] 1,047 
| 1905 | 22| 84 2| 1,432 172 |---| 2]--- 
17 |-..----| 622 42 
16) 25 13 500 
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TaBLE 25.—Publicly controlled wniversities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—-28—Continued 
8 Professors Grad- 
and in- Students uate 
structors egrees | degrees 3 
Location Institution 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10} 11/12 
GEORGIA 
| University of Georgia----.-- 1801 97 | 1,294 432 | 209/ 84/19/13] 9 
Noncollegiate - - 2 2 17 18 
Arts and 46 1 302 167 
6 [..... 315 13 46 
Agricultural engineering |------ 12 
2 1 52 “4 3 
Law. 217 2 35 
Summer School (1927) 73 | 36 339 | 1,435 
Correspondence courses |. = 102 281 
Atlanta.........| Georgia School of Technol- | 1888 | 143 |_.__. 2, 178 269 ST GLE 
ogy. 
Arts and 90 21 
8 |..... 138 
Commerce. | 375 59 1 
Chemical engineering- 36 7 
Civil engineering - -- 186 1 
Ceramic engineering - - - .|------ | 28 1 
Electrical engineering - - 202 53 |... 
Textile 102 12 
unclassified -| 371 
Summer school (1927)_-- 535 
Military 1,341 
Augusta_........ Junior College of Augusta |..--.- ll 2 77 99 
(arts and sciences). 
ee Medical College of Georgia_.| 1830 54 1 128 5 35 1 i 
Dahlonega_..-.-- = Georgia Agricultural | 1872 15 1 148 39 9 6 a 
ollege. 
Arts and | 108 27 | 
Summer ool (1927). ..|-.---- 9 29 
Milledgeville....| Georgia State College for | 1891 6| 64 yj am 113 
Women. 
High school oat 150 |. 
Arts and 6] 53 113 
and Mechanical College.? 
Preparatory 
Arts 3 
Summer school (1927) 7 
Extension courses. 
3 Junior Col: 


lege. 
6 The evening schools of Commerce and of Applied Science, 
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Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-—28— 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


ofessional schools—~ 
ntinued 


a Professors Grad- 
and in- Students uate 
structors egrees | degrees 
g | a | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10} 1112 
HAWAII 
Honolulu... ---- University of 1907 54] 13 444 228 46} 40] 2} 3] 1 
Arts and 37 8 192 50 24 
3 1 72 123 4] 27 
Summer school (1927) --|------ 15 4 50 186 
Extension courses. ------|------ 16 7 60 
IDAHO 
Moscow... ..---- University of 1892 | 129] 34) 1,248 664} 145 | 108 | 13] 1 
Arts and 51| 17 244 288 Si} 
60 
00 1 
Electrical engineering - - - 
Mechanical engineering - 
engineering. - 
usic 
Summer school (1927) - -- 
Correspondence courses 
Military drill... 
Pocatello. ....... Southern Branch, Univer- 
sity of Idaho.? 
Arts and sciences 7 71 58 
Business ad 
Education .............- 
Chemical engineering 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering - - 
echanical engineering - 
Mining engineering 
Agriculture 
Home economics 
Pharmacy 
Summer (1927) 
ILLINOIS 
Crane Junior 1911 68 | 28 | 3,074 
and sciences... 68 | 28 021 
12 
Engineering--_....-- --| 535 
Commerce. ..........---|----- --| 383 
123 
Summer school (1927) . -.|...-.- 24 4 617 
Cicero. Morton Junior 19| 10 148 
Arts and sciences-......-]..-.-- 10 9 92 
29 
2 1 
5 5 = 
Junior (arts and | 1902 15 6 107 101 


sciences). 
? Engineering faculty. 


§ Junior college. 


| 

| 

| 
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TABLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Professors Grad- 
| ‘andin- | Students uate 
= | structors egrees degrees 
Location Institution 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11 | 12 
ILLINOIS—contd. 
La Salle. La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Jun- |----.-- 38 46 
ior College (arts and sci- 
ences). 
Urbana_..-_.---- University of Ilinois_--.-.-- 1868 | 874 | 161 | 9,438 | 3,446 |1,406 | 683 245 | 76 |__ 
Arts and 329 | 98 | 2,122 | 1,999 | 207 | 314 
70 1 516 25 87 4} 16 
Cc CO. 63 1 | 1,795 117, | 276) 17 | 28 
25} 15 64 367 | 122 | 207 | 6 
Chemical engineering - 
Civil 
Mechanical engineering -|---- -. 
Mining engineering - 
General engineering... 
Ceramic engineering - ---|------ 
6 
8 
‘ 
Summer school (1927) - 193 | 40 
Extension classes... ..--- 1s | 10 
INDIANA 
Bloomington ...| Indiana University-_. 1824 | 288] 61 | 2,705 
Arts and j 57 | 1,536 
164 
Commerce - 1 160 
Education - 18 78 
Fine arts_.- 3 
115 
44 411 
Summer school (1927) -.-|-....- 25 926 
Extension classes_... 136 | 30 | 1,393 
Correspondence courses 6} 1 331 
Military drill_ 
La Fayette......| Purdue University. 3,171 
General science. 275 
raduate 112 
Special... 
Agriculture 324 
Forestry - .....-.- 32 
Home economics 13 |-...--- 
Education 12 
Chemical engineering 230 
Civil engineering. 
Electrical engineering. 765 
Mechanical 676 
Pharmacy 127 
Summer school (1927) - 309 
Extension 432,012 
Correspondence courses - 
Military 1, 618 


Men and women. 


6 Includes 48 advanced degrees in engineering not distributed. 
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TasLe 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


schools— 


Professors Grad- 

& and in- Students First uate 

structors degrees | degrees 
Location Institution ee 

| 


3 | Honorary degrees 


kaescdbennee Junior College (arts and 
sciences). 

Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic 
Arts. 

General 
Graduate 
Forestry .-.------------ 
Veterinary medicine - 
Home economics... 
Landscape architecture. 
Education. 
Agricultural engineering 
Architectural engineer- 


ing. 

Chemical engineering. - 
Civil enginecring. 
Electrical engineering - -- 
General engineering. ---- 
Mechanical engineering - 
Mining engineering - --- 
Ceramic engineering - --- 
Industrial arts 
Summer school (1927) 
Military drill. 

Junior C — (arts ‘an 


nd sci- 


do 
Junior 
J — College (arts and sci- 


ces) . 
State University of Iowa. 
High school 


Arts and sciences... 


Commerce 
Chemical engineering - - - 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering - -- 
General engineering--. 
Mechanical engineering - 
Commercial engineering 
Engineering, unclassified 


M 


Pharmacy 

Summer school (1927) - - 
Correspondence courses - 
Military drill 
Junior College (arts and sci- 


Marshalltown 


Tipton........-. 


Waukon.._-_- 


4 Men and women, 


328 | 105 
168 | 44 
48 

|.... 
8 
6 
6 1 


1,463 | 348 
129 |.....- 
142 54 
114 

3 
5 79 
2 19 
16 
1, 039 
11 5 
13 9 
6 
2 13 


| | 
; 1 | 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 | 9 : | 

| 
IOWA | 
Albia 2) 3 14 
| Ames | 1869 3, 330 189 |130 | 39] 4 
330 | 62} 8 
\ 67 
| | 549 |----- 46 | 
119 j.-.--| 1 
| | 166 27 |... 
89 -----| 8] 3 |... 
| 49 3 
128 
2] 1 53 3 5 
105} 69 | 847] 782 
Boone. ---------- 2] 2 25 27 
| Burlington. ---| 1920 | 410 43 53 
Iowa City 1855 | 433 | 143 | 3,701 | 2,212 | 609 | 410 1193 | 89} 1 
243 | 87 | 1,738 | 1,605 | 251 | 385 
i Graduate dani 409 304 89 
...---| 30] 3| 234 92] 19 
82] 7] 449 16] 97] 
_....| 8] 1 93 7 
206! 86 | 2,317) 1,761 
------| 2] 1 20 28 --- 
{ ences). 
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TaBLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


First 
degrees 


Institution 


Year of first open- 
ing 
| Honorary degrees 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City...| Junior — (arts and 


Coffey 
Fl 
Fort Scott 
Garden City 
Independence. - 
do. 
Kansas City Junior College. 

Arts and seiences 

Commerce 

Engineering 
University of Kansas 

Arts and sciences... 

ate 

Special 

Commerce 

Education 

Engineering and archi- 

tecture. 
Fine arts 


w 
w 


Medicine 
Pharmacy -. ------------ | 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension classes | 
courses - 
Military d 

Kansas State 
College. 
Arts and sciences 
Graduate 


Veterinary medicine 
Home economics 
Architecture 

Commerce. ............- 
Agricultural engineering 
Architectural engineer- 


ng. 

Chemical engineering- -- 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering - 
Flour mill engineering --- 
Mechanical engineering - 
Landscape architecture... 
Industrial chemistry - --. 


Journalism 
Physical education 
Summer school (1927)... 
Extension classes. 
Militar, 

Junior Coll 

sciences) 
Municipal University of 


Arts and sciences. 


Military 


Location 
1 2 
1922 88 OD 
1919 29 
| 1866 188 | 57 | 2,819 | 1,582 | 429 | 311 | 79 | 60 
}..---| 100) 44 | 1,526 | 1,051 215 | 214 |....]....|--. 
143 ll o7 4 
13 6 43 87 51) 14] 
8 1 211 13 35 
Manhattan...._. 1863 | 246 | 85 | 2,073 | 1,124 247 | 175 | 45 | 25 1 
50 366 1} 16 |---- 
5 1 97 Bib 
Wichita. 1895 35} 21 528 487 26) 46 2 
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TaBLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 
Professors Grad- 
and in- Students uate 
structors eer degrees 
Location Institution 
1 2 3 4 5 6 | 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 
| 
KENTUCKY 
Lexington. University of 1865 191 | 29] 1,790} 1,001 | 215 | 184) 35] 18] 1 
Arts and sciences__..- 15 658 439 GD 
Education - 16 5 77 161 19} 62 
Civil engineering 56 19 
Mechanical and electri- |_....- 106 I....- 
cal engineering. 
Mining engineering - - 2 
ing. 
Summer school (1927) 82] 11 664 
Military 
Louisville University of 1837 | 207 3 
Arts and sciences_..-..--|.....- 35 2 
13 j 
U5} 1 
Summer school (1927) - .-|....-- 18 6 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Kouge.---| Louisiana State University | 1860 | 116] 31 | 1,464 634 | 141 | 86 33 | 12 
and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 
High 63 65 
Arts and sciences_ 30 | 14 543 315 39 49 
Education. 12 3 10 87 8] 22/10} 3 
Electrical engineering - 10 100 19 
fied. 
Summer school (1927) --- 
Extension 
Correspondence courses 
Military 
Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute. 
Arts and sei 
Agriculture... 
Home economics 
Commerce... 53 
Education 17 64 656 | 
Correspondence courses.'...... 16) 8 | 
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Taste 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 
Professors Grad- 
& | andin- | Students uate 
structors degrees 3 
Location Institution 
g g g 
a =] a 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 
LOUISIANA—Con, 
Polytechnic In- 35 | 31 373 572 22} 
stitute. 
Arts and 26 | 23 126 425 8} 31 
MAINE 
University of 1868 | 101 | 22 | 1,048 311} 152] 49/11] 3) 7 
Arts and sciences__. 59 333 47| 34 : 
t 
1 2 } 
Chemical engineering - |. 
Civil engineering... @L.... 
Electrical engineering - -.|.----- i 
Summer school (1927) - ..|------ 28 7 i 
Extension 
Correspondence courses .|..----.|------].---- 
MARYLAND 
Annapolis United States Naval Acad- | 1845 | 170 
emy. 
College Park University of Maryland__--- 1859 | 384] 19 | 2,307 297 | 361] 51) 36] 3] 2 
Arts and sciences... ......|-.---- 47 8 452 87 
Education. 4 4 39 98 15} 24] 2 = 
206 2 379 12 79 
Dentistry 65 }..... 367 2 
Pharmacy 22 1 334 12 51 
Summer school (1927) 37 | 26 178 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Agricultural | 1821 91 9 660 144 92]; 2; 8] 11]... 
College. 
414 121 92} 20 
Lowell......-..-- Lowell Textile Institute. 1897 38 1 205 2 26 
istry. 85 2 14 1 
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Tasie 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


schools— 


Location 


Institution 


Year of first open- 
ing 


Professors 
and in- 
structors 


Students 


First 
degrees 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


| Women 


| 3 | Honorary degrees 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor. 


Grand 


Engineering faculty. 


University of Michigan. 


High 


Arts and sciences. 


Chemical engineering - - 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering - - 


Mechanical engineering - 
Geodesy and surveying. 
engineer- 


ing. 
Engineering unclassified 


Summer school (1927) 
Extension classes......- 
Military 

Junior College (arts and sci- 

ences). 

College ofthe C ity of Detroit 
Arts and sciences______.- 
Home economics 
Business administration. 
Chemical engineering 
Pharmacy - 

Summer school (1927) 
Evening courses 

Detroit City Law Se hool.. 

Detroit College of Medicine 

and Surgery. 

Michigan State College of 

Agriculture and Applied 
Science 


Applied 
Graduate. 


Special 
Agriculture. 
Forestry 


Veterinary medicine... . 


Home economics 
Cheniical engineering - - 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering. 
Mechanical engineering 
Engineering unclassified, 
Medica] biology 
Physical education 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension classes... 
courses 
Military 
Junior Col leve 
sciences). 
Junior College 
Arts and scien 
Commerce 
Education 
Engineering 
Home economics 


(arts and 


¢ Men and women, 


161 | 14 


|| 
Grad- 
| uate 
| degrees 
| 
é | 
1 2 3 4/5 6 7 8 | 9 | 10 
| 1841) 695 38 | 7,543 | 2,768 601 
316] 7 | 3,478 | 1,702 | 644 | 363 -|--- 
Architecture. 22 2 322 40 32 
ic 24] 2) 43] 401] 55 | 225 
278 23 |----|--- 
93 5 630 42) 100 
30 | 3| 343} 31) 
326) 23 | 2,247 | 1,419 
| 1917 | 24 | 1,873 683.) 63 
67 | 244 1,027| 626] 55 
1 1| 4 
1865] 62) 10] 296 6 | #84 
| 
East Lansing. 1857 250] 51) 2,187] 224) 117] 44] 37 1 
133 34 3 
| 885 6 ‘2 | 17 
65] 12] 300] 280 
5 
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TABLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


| § Professors 
and in- Students 
2 structors 
| | 
a = = |e 
1 2 | 6 
| 
MICHIGAN—con, 
Grand Rapids_-.| Junior College—C ontinued. 
Physical education. 
Summer school (1927) 
Highland Park Junior — (arts and sei- 4 6 144 128 
ences). 
Houghton_ .__--- Michigan College of Mining | 1886 30 1 266 
and Technology. H 
30 1 |....... 
Geography and Political |-....-.)------|----- 5 
Science | 
Junior C (arts and sci- 5 3 71 
| 
Pet even... 4 5 i 
school (1927)... ...--- 3 3 22 
MINNESOTA | 
Coleraine_-.-...- Itasca Junior College (arts | 1922 5 5 45 
and sciences). | | 
Junior College (arts and sei- | 1927 9 
| 
College. 16) 12 4) WH 
Arts and 12) 10 
Chemical engineering - - SO 18 |....... 
ng. | 
Home economies. | 2 | 45 
extension courses... 2 | 
Minneapolis. University of Minnesota....| 1869 947 243 S,79S 4,642 1, 108 | 684/175 | 68 
Noncollegiate 116 76 991 460 
sciences... 229 | 62 244 170 
Agriculture... 26 216 6 2 
Home economics. -- S32 46 
Commerce... 37 4 346 lit 
Education. | 33} 17} 387} 2,381 | 130 374 
Agricultural engineering | 18 8 | 
engineer | 13 | 261 22 
| | | 
Civil engineering... 4! | 
Electrical engineering. 12 430 | 69 } 6). 
Mechanical engineering 18 232 ---| 34} 
Mining engineering... 107 |......-| 14] 
Engineering, une! lassified | 31 217 | 18 
75 5 | | 6 3 2 |.. 
Nursing. 10,650 38 208 | 24 
Dentistry. 61 2 278 3) 76 
Medical technology 15 | | 
Summer school (1927). | $52 | 104) 2,460 | 2,978 | 
Extension classes. | 2,916 | 3, 107 ee 
Correspondence courses 1, 146 | 1,324 | | : 
Military «rill 2, | | 
Rochester... Junior College S| 38 70; 81] } 
Virginia. ........| Junior College (arts and 1921 | 73 61) 
ences), | 


Engineering faculty. 


| 
| 
: 
12 j 
5 
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Taste 25.—Publicly controlled universtties, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Location 


Institution 


Professors 
and in- 
structors 


Students 


Year of first open- 
ing 


Men 


Men 
Women 


MISSISSIPPI 
Agricultural 
College. 


Columbus- ------ 


Poplarville. 


University... 


MISSOURI 
Columbia. - 


3 Junior college. 


Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 
Arts and 
Graduate... 


Commerce. 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering - -- 
Mechanical engineering - 
Engineering, unclassi- 


Summer school (1927) 
Military 
Mississippi State College for 
Vomen. 
Arts and sciences 


Arts and sciences_- 
Commerce. 
Education. --- 


Mus 

University of Mississippi---- 
Arts and sciences___----- 
Graduate 


Medicine... 
Pharmacy 
Summer school (1927) _.- 
Correspondence courses - 


Wich school 


Graduate. 


Special. ___- 
Agriculture 
Home economics 


engineering. 


Chemical engineering - we 
Civil 

Electrical engineering - 
Mechanical engineering - 
Mining engineering. 
Ceramic engineering - - - 
Metallurgical engineer- 


in 
unclassi- 


Fine 


Summer school (1927) 

Extension 
Correspondence courses - 


| 3 | Honorary degrees 


| | Grad- 
first | uate | 
egress degrees 
8 8 
2 
1 | 2 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11 ‘ 
| | | 
1880 89 1,422 9 150 |.....| 3 |....|--- 

fied 
30 5 165 106 
SOD 
| 1885 7| 75 |.------] 1,374 209 

1848 | 55] 1] 903| 217) 120] 44) 4] 
1 446 205 

Commerce. 2|..-..] 229 7 15 

Education... | 77 101 

Civil and electrical en- 

JAW... 
.----| 28} 1,309 613 | 108 | 62 
9 |------- 44 10 
Commerce 172 32 49 10 1 
15 10 62 396 21 | 187 | 45 | 48 
| 
|} 3 2 22 34 2 
195 |) 128 | 70] 46) 3] | 
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Taste 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 

Professors Grad- 
& | andin- | Students | | uate 
structors egrees degrees 3 

Location Institution & = 

el ele lilel! 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10| 11 12 

MISSOURI—Con. 
Flat River_....-- Junior College (arts and |------ 45 STE... = 
sciences). 

Summer school (1927) - --|------ 7 = 
Extension courses. ..----|------ 10 61 = 

Jefferson City_-.| Junior College (arts and |------ 5 6 49 35 = 

sciences) 

Kansas City_..-- Junior 20 667 644 

Arts and sciences_.- 24 | 20 454 644 |_----- = 
Engineering 213 = 

Moberly-_-...----- Junior College (arts and |------ 2 8 33 41 - 

sciences) 

St. Joseph. Junior 1915 7| 16 149 
Arts and 7| 15 149 199 

Trenton. ---...-- Junior College (arts and |------ 2 5 38 36 

sciences, 
MONTANA 
Bozeman. Montana State Coll of | 1893 54] 22 718 293 91}; 31] 4] 
Agriculture and Mechanic 
rts. 
Applied science - ....----|------ 12 9 70 74 10 8} 2 
Agriculture 
Home economics. -- 
= 
Commerce. -.- 1 
Chemical engineering - - -|------ 5 68 1 8 
Electrical engineering - - -|------ | 172 20 
Mechanical and Indus- |------ 1 
trial engineering. 
Engineering physics-----|------ 2 1 8 1 
Physical 3 1 49 6 
Military 400 
Butte__....-.---- Montana State School of | 1900 14 2 141 49 5 
Mines (engineering). 
Missoula State University of Mon- | 1895 64 22 862 728 86} 116| 1 2 
a. 
Arts and sciences_-__....-|------ 40) 15 461 462 31) 78 
duate 2 
9 
62 19 14 Chass 
18 16{ .3 4 
10 25 4 2 
52 2 12 
acy. 48 9 2 
Summer school (1927) - - _|------ 32 8 121 335 
Correspondence courses | ------ 24 7 194 343 
Military drill. ..........|------ 425 
NERRASKA 

University of Nebraska. - 1871 | 261] 84] 4,396 | 3,190 | 525 | 439 | 76 4 
High school 7 364 379 
Arts and sciences... 608 | 145 | 136 
Graduate. 165 71 
66 
Agriculture _ _ 21 
Commerce. - -- 95 79 
Education. 1,190 38 | 178 
Agricultural 2 
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TaBLe 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


| Professors Grad- 
and in- Students uate 
< structors degrees 
Location Institution es | 
| € 2/3/28, 8 | 
| | | a Fl lA 
NEBRASKA—Con. | | 
Lincoln. __......| University of Nebraska— | | 
Continued. 
Architectural engineer- 79 1 6 
ing 
hemical engineering | 55 1 7 
Civil engineering. | 184 1 25 ol 
| Mechanical engineering ---- 8 j...--} 108 }....... 
| Engineering, uncilassi- | 26 |..... 
| fied. | | | 
| Fine arts and music--.-- 
Journalism... 
Medicine 
Dentistry 


Pharmacy 
Summer school (1927) - 
| Extension classes ........ ~.---- 
Correspondence courses - 
| Military drill. 
Junior College (arts and 
| sciences). 
NEVADA | 


| University of Nevada...-.-. | 
Arts and sciences........ 
Graduate... 
Special. 
Agriculture - 
Home economics.----.-- ------ 
Education. 
Civil neineering 
Electrical engineering... ..-.-- 
Mechanical engineering - 
Mining engineering .----- 
Summer school (1927)... -.---- 
Military 
NEW HAMP- | 
SHIKE | 


University of New 109} 12] 1,157 501 | 152] 92) 10] 6] 5 


shure 

Arts and 66 9 473 417 79} 73 

Graduate. 9 6 
Bpecia! 
Agriculture. 
Forestry. 
Home 
Architecture... 
Comunerce 
Architectural “engineer- 

ing 
Chemical engineering. 1 6 
Flectrical engineering. 1% |..-..-. 21 |.....].... 
Mechanical engineering 6 |.-.-- 18 |..... 


fled 


Summer schoo) (1927). . 


NEW JEUSEY 


| geering | 
Chemical engineering 
Civil engineering 
Vlectrical engineering | os 
Mechanical engineering 
Unclassified 


x 
= 
= 


| 


1 

5 1 109 | 10 BY | a 

129] 63 988 | 2,463 

517 | 1,662 

3| 4 28 37 

57} 13] 582] 420] 88) 52] 8] 

39 | 9} 343) 205) 

25 39 4] 3 

2 |..--- $2 |....... 

}.<.-... 6 |.-..- 2 

5 12 89 

282 

| | 

| | 
| 
| | | | 
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TaBLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Professors . | Grad- 
and in- Students | 
structors egr 


| Honorary degrees 


Location Institution 


Year of first open- 
ing 
Women | 


Men 
| Men 


- 


NEW JERSEY— 
eontinued 


New Brunswick.| Rutgers University 
7 2 | 
Arts and seiences. 4 | 
Graduate... ......-..--. 6 | 


Civil engineering | 
Electrical engineering - nt 
Mechanical engineering - 
Sanitary and municipal 
engineering. 
Industrial engineering 
Engineering, unclassified 
Pharmacy 
Summer school (1927 
Extension classes... 
Correspondence courses 
Military drill. 
NEW MEXICO | 


Albuquerque State University of New | 1891] 12| 345] 35. 
exico. j 
Arts and sciences... 

8 | 


Business administration 
Chemical engineering - - 
Civil 
Electrical engineering. 
General engineering 
Geological engineering _|_ 
Engineering, unclassified 
Music. 
Summer school (1927). 
Extension classes... 
Correspondence courses. 
Roswell New Mexico Military In- 
stitute.® | 
New Mexico Schoolof Mines. 1859 1 12 1 
General 8 6 3 | | 
Metallurgical engineer- | B = 
in | 
Gec logical engineering 8 | 
State College_._.| New Mexico Ccllege of Agri- | 5 206, 1H ? 
| culture and Mechanic | 
Arts | 
Arts and sciences 8 3 22 
Special ” | 
Agricuiture BS 4s 
Commerce | hisses 
cpgineering — | 4 
| 2 


Civil engineering 
Klectrical engineering 
Mechanical engineering | 2 
Jenyineering, unclassified | 


* Junior college, 


| 
Sis s 
> 42 
1 2 3 t 5 
| | | | 
| 
Agriculture 36 | 04 il 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| | | | 
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TABLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Location 


Institution 


in- 


Students 


First 
degrees 


ing 


Year of first open- 


Men 


Men 


Women 


Men 
Women 


NEW YORK | 
New York | 


New York__...-- 


West 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Chapel Hill 


College of the City of New 
York. 


Arts and 


Summer school (1927) - 
Military drill 

Hunter College of the City 

of New York. 
Arts and sciences_......- 
Graduate 
Summer schoo] (1927) - - - 
Extension c! 
New York State College of 
Forestry. 


United States Military 
Academy. 


University of North Carolina. 
Arts and 
Graduate 
Commerce 


Education. 


Chemical engineering - --| 
Civil 


North Carolina College for | 
Negroes. 


Electrical engineering -- 
Mechanical engineering -|_____- 


Pharmacy 

Summer school (1927) - 
Extension 
Correspondence courses 


Arts and sciences. 


Summer school (1927) - - - 
Extension 


Music 

Physical education 
Summer school (1927). 
Extension 


North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and 
Engineering. 


General sciences 
Graduate 

Special 
Agriculture 
Commerce 


* Engineering faculty. 


19, 918 


177| 1 

36 

1 


ss | Honorary degrees | 


Professors Grad- 
| | uate 
structors degrees 
r=] 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10; 11 
an 20 | «8,152 | 693 | 23] 42] 
876 8 147 | 1,977" 
4, 461 | 4, 534 ae 
116 2 | 3, 295 841 36 2) 11 
103} 18 219 | 16; 21) 17) 3 
_.----| 101 1 | 3,200 412 ow 
| 68 | 319 |.-.----| 7,320 844 
68 | 232 |.....--] 5,668 844 
122 | 157 | 1,080 [10,863 
Syracuse --.....- 30 j-----| 363 58 8 
11795 | 208| 2,736] 269| 31 al 7 
177 2 999 60} 18 
152 59 60 | 26 
| 9}.....| 73 2] 18 
9 | 31; 810] 1,150 
| 27| 20] 758 
48} 6) 493} 1,483 
6 68 77 
Greensboro......| North Carolina College for | 1892 41 | 86 2 | 1,562 287 
Women. | | 
Arts and 37 | 64 1,187 |..----] 248 
4 136 |...---] 15 
= 36) 56 41 | 1,780 
| 
40 1 
| 329 3 
148 1 61 
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TABLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


3 | Professors Grad- 
and in- Students uate 
pos structors egrees | degrees 3 
Location Institution 
g g g| 
zis 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11/12 
NORTH CARO- 
LINA—contd, 
Raleigh...... -.| North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and 
Engineering—Continued. 
ing. 
ufacturing. 
Summer school (1927) . .- 
Extension 
Correspondence courses 
Military 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Bottineau - North Dakota School of 1 3 35 
Forestry.* 
Arts and 7 3 22 
State College....| North Dakota Agricultural | 
1890 79) 969 417} 102] 47] 7] 
Arts and sciences _ 34) 17 168 91 @t 
Agriculture 32 3 161 2 Wi... SL... 
Education 26; 19 76 119 | 
Architectural engineer- 
226 | 26 
Chemical engineering 
Civil engineering. 
Electrical engineering - 
Mechanical engineering 
Chemistry 
Pharmacy 3 
Summer school (1927) 19 3 
University. University of North Dakota_| 1884 lll 22 | 1,109 713, 165 125) 17) 4 
Arts and 6 | 530) 64) 37 
Education 85 309 23); 80} 9] 3]... 
Mining engineering... 4 2 
6 65 3 12 
Summer school (1927) _- 27 8 168 | | = 


| 
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TABLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Location 


Institution 


Year of first open- 
ing 


Students 


First 
degrees 


Men 
Men 


Women 


Men 
Women 


Honorary degrees 


NORTH DAKOTA— 
continued 


9 Engineering faculty. 


North Dakota State School 
of Science.3 


Jc ournalism 
Trad 


University of 
Arts and 


Commerce. ------ 
Education- 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering - -- 
Mechanical engineering - 
Industrial engineering--- 
Engineering, unclassified 
Evening 
Summer school (1927) 
Military drill 
Ohio University- 


Civil 
Electrical engineering - -- 
Summer school (1927) - -- 
Extension 
Correspondence courses - 
Arts and sciences. 


Applied arts. .........-- 
Education. 
Chemical engineering - - - 
Civil 
Electrical engineering - -- 
General 
Mechanical engineering. 
Metallurgical engineer- 


Geological engineering 
Commercial engineering. 


Summer school (1927) 
Extension 
Military drill 
.. Ohio State University_.__- 
Arts and 
Graduate 
Agriculture 
Veterinary medicine... 
Home economics 
Architecture 


* Junior college. 


4 Men and women. 


Professors Grad- 
and in- | | | uate 
structors degrees 
| 
1 2 3 4 | 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 
Commerce. 1 2 32 40 
OHIO 
1872 62 | 16 | 1,613 | 1,228 59 | 87] 12] 7 |--- 
30 15 
6 3 66 275 9| 51) 11] 7 
-----| 27] 10 115 
Athens. ......-.. 1808 97 | 46 | 1,046] 1,172] 182 | 182 2 
Arts and 91 | 46 382 275 39} 45 
253 751 52 | 83 |.---]----]--- 
2 |....- 4 
.-----| 16 2 303 437 
|......| 44] 8 82} 113 
1874 | 394 | 59 | 5,359 | 3,750 | 324 | 199 | 50 3 
71] 14 488 561 85] 91 |._.-|----|--- 
Special —— 2,695 | 2,509 
Home 12 |.------ 8 
------| MM] 18 165 lll 6 
ll 101 18 | 85 | 20 | 99 
------| 792] 76 179 7 
Law --|------} 16 135 ll 34 2 
------| 184 258 10 61 
300 870 
Columbus......- 1872 | 717 | 101 | 7,816 | 3,406 | 924 | 520 |226 | 73 |_-- 
j---.--| 129] 32] 1,747 797 | 169} 148 
$32 | 73 |... 
| 
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TABLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued . 

& | Professors Grad- 
and in- Students uate 
structors er degrees 
Location Institution 
: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 i 12 

oH10—continued 
Columbus. Ohio State University—Con. 
94) | 378) 184) 46 
Education - 80} 25) 441) 1,573 | 65 | 253 
ing. 

Chemical engineering-- @t..... 126 1 13 
Civil 16 260 |......- 37 |.---- 


Mechanical 18 
Mining engineering. - - 3 
Engineering physics 9 


Engineering, unclassified |______ 89 
Medicine.._- 75 8 

Pharmacy------- 
Applied 
Summer (1927) 233 | 16 


Extension classes 


Military drill. 
Oxford. Miami University-- 
High schoo 
Arts and sciences. 
Commerce 
Education 
Summer school (1927) 15 
Toledo-_-....... University of the City of | 1872 63} 16 
Toledo. 
Arts and 44) 15 
Graduate 
28 |. 
Summer school (1927) 12 3 64 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma College for Wom- | 1909 4] 54 
en (arts and sciences). | 
emy. 
Panhandle Agriculture and 8 6 97 128 4 
Mechanical College. 
Arts and sciences_.._....}...... 5 6 70 128 4 Ch ccchesiben 
Miami. Northeastern Oklahoma | 1920 6 4 75 
Junior College. 
Muskogee. .....- Junior C College (arts and 1 5 29 
sciences.) 
Norman......... University of Oklahoma._.__ 1892 | 282] 65 | 3,550 | 1,828 | 393 | 250 | 35 | 23 
Arts and sciences 121 | 40 | 2,000 | 1,160 | 145 | 152 


§ Junior college, 4 Men and women, 7 Statistics of 1925-26, 


24 5 
23 1 
146 31 
118 
280 16| 61| 7 
309 20) 75) 3 
175 20} 15] 5 
37 1 6] 
714 | 1165} 
| 
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TaBLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 


° Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 
& | Professors Grad- 
& and in- Students Psd uate 4 
structors degrees | 
Location Institution ay 
|e 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10] 11 | 12 
OKLAHOMA—Con. 
Norman..-_ University of Oklahoma— 
Continued. 
Home 7 142 38 
ll 1 233 17 57 
8 3 29 109 37 
Architectural engineer- 16 3 -- 
ing. 
Chemical engineering - --|______ 
Civil 
Electrical 
Mechanical engineering.\______ 
Engineering physics... - | 4 
Petroleum engineering... 
Engineering, unclassified) 
5 4 
14 5 
Journalism._.....----.- 3 2 
6 
Medicine- 
Summer school (1927) 
Stillwater Oklahoma Agricultural and 1891 | 145 | 52 | 1,803 | 1,057 | 202 | 130 | 18 
Mechanical College. 
Arts and sciences - - 281 
Graduate. 
Agriculture. 1 49 |..... 
Commerce. ......-- 94 35 
Education 8) 4 94 205 28 30] 1 
Architectural engineer- |______ 5 2 75 3 
ng. 
Civil engineering. 6 115 1 13 
Industrial engineering. .|______ 
Summer school (1927) 138 | 55 
Correspondence courses 
Tishomingo- - - -- Murray State School of Ag- |_____- 7 5 
riculture.? 
7 4 85 64 
Arts and 6 5 59 45 
Eastern Oklahoma College *_|______ 6 3 124 
2 2 41 40 
Arts and 4 1 78 -|----]- 
Summer school (1927) 17 4 157 326 
OREGON 
State Agricultural | 1870 | § 224 | #58 | 2,595 | 1,223 | 315 | 189] 12] 5 |__- 
Sollege. 
Agriculture... 41 1 293 7 
Commerce. .............]...... 24 8 823 323 
8 5 197 320 hse 


# Junior college. 


* Includes 82 men and 20 women not distributed, 
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TaBLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
nstructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


g Professors , Grad- 
and in- Students uate 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11) 12 
OREGON—Ccontd. 
Corvallis. Oregon State Agricultural 
College—Continued. 
Chemical engineering - - -|------ 104 4 12 
Mining engineering... 4 51 | 1 $ Lu... 
5 1 175 36 
ties. 
Summer school (1927) ...]----.- 19 | 24 247 432 
Extension classes. 39 
Military drill. 
Eugene.......... University of Oregon_ 
High school 
Arts and sciences. 
Graduate. 
Architecture and allied 9 2 91 142 
arts. 
12 1 399 66 41 
Education ll 5 77 157 14 45 = 
Music___.- 7 14 125 
Physical education. 10 6 58 78 
4 3 8 47 2 
Extension 61 | 28 | 1,035 | 1,983 
Correspondence 28 | 20 490 | 1,241 
PENNSYLVANIA 
chool. 
State College___.| Pennsylvania State College 43] 6 
Arts and sciences. 
Graduate... 18 = 
Special 
Agriculture_ 
Forestry. 
Home economi 
Architecture 
Commerce 
Education 229 
ng. 
neering 
gineering. 
ng. 
Summer school (1927) 128 | 49 981 
Extension 4343 
Correspondence courses ‘13,228 |. 
| M4 1, 564 


4 Men and women. 9 madiotes 11 in engineering not distributed below. 
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TaBLe 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


ofessional schools— 


g Professors Grad- 
and in- Students uate 
structors egrees degrees 
Location Institution ae 
a 
co} 
al & Fla 
1 2 3 4/5 6 7 | 9 | 10} 11] 12 
PORTO RICO 
Rio Piedras- - --- University of Porto Rico__-_.| 1903 71] 29 628 969 62} 45 3 
High 7 7 125 498. 
Arts and sciences__..-..-|------ 26) 14 98 61 14 7 
pecial__.._- 
Agriculture 
Home economics... 
Commerce. 
Education ------ 


RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston. 


Clemson College. 


Columbia. -- 


Civil engineering 
Engineering, unclassified 
Sugar chemistry 
Law. 
Pharmacy 
Summer school (1927 
Military 


Rhode Island State College__ 
Art and sciences. 


Home economics-_ 
Commerce. 
Chemical engineering. 
Civil 
Electrical engineering - - 
Mechanical engineering - 
Engineering, unclassified 
Military drill. 


College of Charleston... 
Arts and sciences... 


Speci 

Medical Cc Jollege of the State 
of South Carolina.’ 

The Citadel, the Military 
College of South Carolina 
(arts and sciences). 

Clemson Agricultural Col- 


Agriculture. 
Architecture-- 
Education. 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering - -- 
Mechanical engineering - 
Textile engineering... 
Engineering, unclassified! 
Chemistr 
Summer school (1927) -_- 
Military drill 
University of South Caro- 


Pharmacy 

Summer school (1927). -- 


1 Statistics of 1925-26. 


38 39 19 9} 38 
22] 14 151 401 
1890} 35} 8} 411] 60] 2 
7 
1993 | 81} 4,212 209 
lege. 
1805 84 13 | 1,052 557 | 119] 56) 12] 16) 4 
Arts and 61 | 12 384 217 
71 85 12 | 16 |... 
5 1 106 166 
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TaBLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Professors Grad- 
& | andin- | Students | | uate 
strastoss egrees | degrees 

Location Institution a 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 
SOUTH CARO- 
LiInA—Ccontd. 

Rock Hill.....-- Winthrop 1886 18 | 75 2, 054 
Home 7 |------- 180 26 
Summer school (1927) 26} 30 907 |.. 
Extension classes__-- 2, 372 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Brookings. South Dakota State College | 1854 76 | 23 817 353 92} 42) 2} 1] 2 
of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. 


Arts and 36 | 17 214 165 
Pharmac 4 65 3 13 
Rapid City-..... Dakota Btate School | 1885 20 1 296 7 
ines. 
Metallurgical engineer- 37 8 |----- 
ng. 
Vermilion. University of South Dakota_| 1882 80 107 | 73} 3] 
TENNESSEE 
University of Tennessee...__| 1794 | 351 | 36 | 2,112 920 | 210 131} 15] 6}... 
Arts and 85 | 515 347 38 | 64 
ill 346 14] 42/ 4; 2)... 
Chemical engineering - WL. 


Civil engineering....-.-.!.....- 74 1 Wh... 1 
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TaBLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, a 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927- 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


ofessional schools— 
ntinued 


e Grad- 
Z andin- | Students | First | uate i 
degrees 
Location Institution 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10] 11/12 
TENNESSEE—COD, 
Knoxville... Universtiy of Tennessee— 
Continued. 
F lectrical engineerin; 182 12 
Mechanical enginee 50 1 
Engineering unclassified -|------ 13 74 
47 3 6 
Ledici 158 9 9 61 2 
Dentistry 44 5 103 1 14 
P’ acy. 21 3 99 2 9 
Dental 6 
Summer school (1927) 30 | 11 | 41,266 
Extension classes. 502 182 
Correspondence courses 284 244 
M 533 
Cookeville.....-- olytechnic In- |.....- 20; 10| 232) 450 
stitute. 
Preparatory. 65 81 
and sci 12 3 92 166 
1 1 21 
Education - 3 4 7 103 
i in| ll 
Home 2 100 
Summer school (1927) 17 7 101 305 
TEXAS 
Arlington.......-] a Texas Agricultural | 1917 25| 10 344 110 
lege.3 
Arts and 15 6 55 61 
Commerce. 2 1 14 
— engineer- |...... 13 
Chemical engineering - 8 
Civil ring 12 
Electrical engineering . 16 
Mechanical ing 9 
Hom 3 18 
Summer school (1927) - 16 5 104 120 
drill... 135 
Austin........... Univesity 1883 | 311 | 82 | 4,013 | 2,295 | 408 | 310 | 95 | 66 
Arts and sci 183 | 65 | 2,086 | 1,914} 136 | 274 
Graduate. 251 180 85 | 65 
Special 14 28 
5 19 2 242 29 94 9| 6 
Education---. 14 5 13 95 
Architectural engineer- |... 151 2 15 1 
ing. 
Chemical engineering - - 72 9 
Civil engineering. 135 12 
clectrical engineering 216 3 
Mechanical engineering 107 1 
and 9 1 165 7 
9 1] 239 10}, 59 1 
Medicine. LTR 45 7 236 13 42 1 
SE 3 1 46 5 
Summer (1097)... 203; 70 | 1,546 | 1,741 |. 
Extension classes... 182 
Correspondence courses 1, 261 | 1,910 
Beaumont-.-_-._- —* Park Junior College... 1923 6 9 165 125 
and 6 9 95 125 
Brownsville... .- Junior Colle e of the Lower |_..... 4 4 52 60 
Rio Grande Valley. 
and 4 4 21 22 
Special 31 38 
4 Engineering faculty. 3 Junior college. 4 Men and women. 
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TaBLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in wr 
Professors Grad- 
z and in- Students First uate 
structors degrees 
Location Institution & 2 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 11 
TEXas—contd. 
College Station ..! Agricultural and Mechani- | 1876 | 200 2, 548 26 
cal pring of Texas. 
Arts and sciences. 106 |....- 358 33 
67 3 
Voaterinary medicine. .-.|.....- 
Architecture... .... 
Education. 
Agricultural engi ir 
Chemical engineering. 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engin 
Mechanical engineering 
Textile engineering .. 
and 
Extension classes 
M drill. 
Clarendon....... Junior College (arts and 4 6 
mer school (1927) . 3 2 
Denton.......-.. of Industrial 1903 38 
and sciences... 30 | 46 
fis economics 25 
Commerce . 1 7 
Education... 14 6 
Fine arts. 17 
usic.. . 6 7 
J ournalism 4 
peech 5 
Summer school (1927) 20; 40 
so and - 10; 10 
Special 
Gainesville... Junior (arts and 3 5 
sciences). 
Hillsboro. do 
Houston......... Junior College. 11} 10 
Arts and sci 11} 10 
Special 
; Summer school 10 
5 5 
Specia 
Summer school (1927) -..|...... 7 5 
Lubbock ........ Texas Technological College. 1925 82| 23 
Arts and 60 | 17 
Agriculture... 
Summer school (1927) 12 
Extension classes. 
Correspondence 
Military drill. 
Arts and 4 4 
Summer school (1927) 4 4 
Ranger._........ Junior College (arts and |_._... 4 3 
sciences). 
San 8 7 
Summer school (1927) 4 4 


4 Junior college. 


| 

| 

| 

19 Colored. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


TaBie 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools—~ 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


2 Professors First Grad- 
& and in- Students degrees uate 
structors degrees 
Location Institution ea 
si 8 
1 2 3 4 5 6 1 8 | 9 | 10| 11) 12 
TEXas—contd 
Stephenville.....| John Ny Agricultural | 1917 39} 22 514 497 --- 
ollege. 
Preparatory 76 48 --- 
Arts and sci 16} 12 122 191 --- 
Special 23 62 jeoe 
Commerce. 1] 9 
Engineering 70 --- 
Home i 6 148 — 
Architecture. 8 |. 
Fine arts. 4 3 2 
Summer school (1927) - 30 9 180 360 j--- 
Military drill... 420 
Texarkana.......| Junior College 5| 4 66 84 
Arts and sci 5 4 63 jee 
Summer school (1927). 2 2 8 = 
Junior 3 7 36 90 -- 
‘ts and sci 3 7 32 60 |------ -- 
4 30 = 
Summer school (1927) . 3 7 5 3 
Junior College (arts and 4 5 25 32 
sciences). 
Wichita Falls....| Junior College (arts and |-.--.- 6} 12 180 163 
sciences). 
Summer school (1927) - 5 6 161 188 
UTAH 
Logan......----- Agricultural College of Utah} 1890} 64] 11 721 501] 114] 49} 9] 
Arts and sci 26 3 205 160 24) 17 = 
Graduate. .. 33 10 1 
ial 52 18 
Commerce. 6 1 147 53 38 1] 
Education. 3 1 45 147 17] 10) 1] 
Engineering 13 2 97 
Summer school (1927). 62} 16 254 246 
Extension classes... 18 13 
Correspondence courses.|.- 167 137 
Military 377 
Salt Lake City..| University of Utah_........- 1 108 | 1,795 | 1,270} 207 | 145 | 16] 3 |--- 
Arts and sciences... 62 | 34 610 420 37 
Graduate. -. 96 32 10} 3 
116 
ommerce.- 436 70 14 
Education. - 10} 17 173 742 32 | 92] 1 
Civil engineering--- 1 1 20 8 
Electrical engineering - 43 17 
General engineering- 14 5 
Mining engineering. 14 3 
Geological engineering. -.|..... 30 14 
Engineering, unclassified |-_-... 245 5 
Medicine........-- 55 2 23 2 
Pharmacy..........- 24 3 1 
Summer school (1927)-_..|....- 40; 19 277 636 
Extension courses. --.. ----} 1,815 | 1,510 
Correspondence courses 258 346 |. 
Military drill 579 
§ Junior college. 
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TABLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and schools— 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28—Continued 
Professors First Grad- 
and in- Students degrees | ,uate 
structors degrees 
Location Institution Ey 

3 18/8] 8 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 11 | 122 
VERMONT 
Burlington. University of Vermont and | 1880 | 29 751 484] 134] 89] 6] 2| 4 
State pe College. 
Arts an 82] 22] 446] 378 65 | 71 
Grad 7 FE-. 
Agriculture. 31 2 ant 
Home i | 15 
Electrical engineering - 16 |-- 
Mechanical engi ing Ok... 
edicine. 51 1 119 3 2%] 3 
Summer school (1927) - 26) 15 123 750 
Military drill-- 437 
VIRGINIA 
Blacksburg. Agricultural and | 1872] 106 5 | 1,217 49 | 177 8] 13; 1]... 
hanical College and 
Special 
Hom i 18 
Commeres.. 6 7 36 1 
gricu e 
Chemical engineering -- 2 ll 
Civil engineering 4 1 29 
Mechanical engineering | 104 3 
Summer school (1927) - 190 32 . 
Military drill - 1, 107 ? 
Charlottesville...| University of Virginia... ...-- 1825 | 183 3 | 2,085 111 | 28 | 44] 17 |... 
Arts and sci 1 ee 1,014 1 99 1 
Graduate - - - 106 38 44/17 
Special. 48 4 
Architecture - - 69 2 
Commerce . |, 140 2 8 
Education... 8 2 49 55 6| 26 
Chemical engineering - - 1 
Civil 
Electrical engineering - 
General ing 
Mechanica! engineering 1 
engineering - 
ae 
Summer school (1927) - 
Extension classes__...... 
Lexington......-. Virginia Military Institute..| 1839 
Chemical engineering - - 4 19 |-. 
Electrical engineering -.|...... 3 
Engineerin Fool unclassified 
Richmond....... Medical College of Virginia 1832 | 170 555 225} 4 
Medicine._..- 138 4 352 7 89 3 
22 2 101 6 13 
Williamsburg.... Calg of William and | 1693 50} 18 687 601 45| 78) 1/ 1 
and it 50; 18 45! 78 |....}... 
Summer school (1927) - 39 | 18 281 
Extension courses. 331 800 '...... 


1 Includes 12 in engineering not distributed. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


TaBLE 25 controlled universities, colleges, and 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28— 


ontinued 


ofessional schools— 


2 Professors First Grad- 
5 and in- Students d uate 
structors grees | degrees 
Location Institution es 
i 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11/12 
WASHINGTON 
Centralia_....... Junior uae (arts and |-...... 2 5 45 
Mount Vernon--|___.- 3 2 23 20 = 
State Coli of 1892 | 146] 44] 1,871 | 1,131 | 259 | 172/31] 8 
53 | 19 663 455 86 | 59 
56 27 15} 4}... 
Special 15 8 
Veterinary medicine. 76 7 
Education... 7 1 168 167 41; 53] 9] 3]... 
Architectural engi-. | 44 1 2 
neering. 
Civil ing 47 1 1 
Electrical engineering 156 1 1 
engi- 18 7 
n 
Mechanical engineering 71 1 
engineering - - eee 41 1 3 1 
Mathematics 6 2 8 14 2 e7. 
unclassi- 62 |. 
Fine arts. 5 3 43 102 7 9 
usic. 6 6 23 104 10 
Pharmacy 3 1 101 19 26 4 
Physical education 7 5 72 62 3 9 
Summer school (1927) 25] 10 134 239 
Extension 175 704 
Correspondence courses 272 301 |..-- 
Senttie..........--! University of Washington...| 1861 | 272] 59 865 | 3,488 |!2 497 | 559 | 68 | 60 |... 
d 137 | 26] 1,781 | 1,883 | 153 | 242 
C 27 1} 1,060 118] 25 = 
Chemical engineering - 244 72 ll 
Civil engineering. 71 1 ll 
lectrical engineering - 223 2 44 1; 1 
ining 28 1 3 1| 3 
= unclassi- ----| 342 2 
Fine arts and music. 21) 17 219 655 S| Wi 3): 34.. 
Journalism eee 38 28 9 9 
Pharmacy.. 7 1 132 25 8 ot BP-OLe. 
Fisheries. 115 2 7 
Library 2 3 2 40 2) 2 
Summer school (1927) 131 | 45/1, 2, 227 
Extension classes... 612 | 2,648 
Correspondence 929 642 
WEST VIRGINIA . 
Institute... West State Col- 20 9 305 383 12/ 14 
87 lll 
2 1 43 30 1 
Engineering faculty. 
10 Colored. 


12 Includes 7 in commercial engineering not listed below. 
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TaBLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleg 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 192?-28—Continued 


ofessional 


Location 


Institution 


Students 


Year of first open 


Men 


Women 


WEST VIRGINIA: 
continued 


Institute -....... 


Keyser.......... 


Montgomery-.-.- 


Morgantown...- 


Engineering faculty. Junior college, Includes 15 advanced degrees in engineering not listed below. 


West Virginia State Col- 


echanical engineering. 
Agriculture. _..........- 
Home i 


Music 


Summer school (1927) . 


Extension courses 
Potomac State School 3.....- 
Preparator. 
and sciences... 


Summer school (1927) - - - 
New = School 


Civil engineer’ 


Summer school 


1927) 
West Virginia University - -- 
High school 


Mechanical engineer! 
Mining engineering - - - 
J 


Pharmac 


Summer School (1927)... 
Extension classes... 
ilitary drill 


Nonco 
Arts an 


a 


Home economics. 
Commerce... 


Education 
Chemical! engineering - - - 
Civil 
Electrical engineering - -_ 
Mechanical engineering - 
Mining engineering - 


Military dri 


courses._|- 


763 
Professors First Grad- 
and in- degrees uate 
structors degrees 
1 2 3 | 4 6 6 7 8 9 | 10/| 11/12 
--|\------|------|----- 52] 250 
1907 3 183 379 
1868 | 186) 35 7 247 | 137 | 33: | |--- 
Arts and sciences........|------| 86 | 18 882 606 | 150 | 105 
WISCONSIN q 
Madison.........| University of Wisconsin_....| 1848 | 527 | 139 | 6,236 | 3,843 | 701 | 661 306 |135| 6 
id 227 | 52] 3,151 | 2,237 | 314 | 464 
76 2 296 7 4 L....| @i L.. 
|------ 9 1 172 29 ie 
7 4 73 157 
79| 8] 20] 19] 25 
Physical 21] 13 124 145 Ot 
Summer school 184] 52 | 2,040 | 3,062 


TaBLE 25.—Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


schoois— 


First Grad- 
degrees 


Summer school (1927) - .- 
Extension classes... 


Correspondence courses 


Institution 
g g| 
a 
2 4 6 8 9 | 10 | 11/12 
University of Wyoming-...- 763 49} 
High school. 94 
Arts and sciences_.__.--- 225 22] 18 
rad 18 6} 
63 
71 4 7 
Electrical engineering - .- 64 
Mechanical engineering. 21 2 
Mining engiveering---- 22 3 
Engineering, unclassified 22 
Phys ical education 9 3 
289 
26 


- 


Military drill... 


764 
Location 
4 Men and women. 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28 


| Profes- 
Gradu- 
& |sors and First de- 
Students ate de- 
instruc- grees 
Location Institution z 
a 
ell 
g 2 | | & 
1 2 3 4,6 6 7 8 10) 11 | 12 
ALABAMA 
Athens. Athens College for Young | 1843 7| 16 3} 
Women. 
Birmingham..._- Bir College-| 1859 55} 12 636) 437 86} 71} 5 
Arts and 55) 12) 630) 433 86} 71 
Summer school (1927) 23 33 646 
Howard College (arts and | 1841 41) 5 538} 279 66}. 42) 
sciences). 
Summer school (1927) 35) 307) 1,013 = 
Extension courses. 32) 97 
Arts and 4| 12) 263 
Montgomery... ..| Women's C of Alabama--| 1910 10 
Arts and sciences. | 
Talladega.-..-..-.- Talladega College ? 18} 15 188} 254! 15 
Arts and 15) 5 110; = 132 15 
ARIZONA 
Thatcher. Gila College 75 98 
Arts and sciences. 9 4 38} 34 
6 4 37) 64 
ARKANSAS 
Arkadelphia. Henderson-Brown College...-- 94 
Arts and sciences 90) 
Special. ......... 
Summer school (1927) ..-- 
Ouachita 
Arts and sciences. 
ilitary drill... 
Batesville... ... Arkansas College. 
Arts and sciences- 
Summer school (1927) 


4 Junior college. 
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ontinued 


schools— 


Institution 


Year of first opening 


& | Honorary degrees 


ARKANSAS—Con. 


Conway. 


North Little 
Roe! 


Mountain Home 


Siloam Springs-. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield 


ummer school (1927) ...-- 
Central 
Pre; 


1892 


J “Theological Seminary? 


Hendrix College (arts and 
sciences). 

Summer school (1927) - 

Baptist College ?. 


St. John’s Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Mountain — College ! 


Preparator 


Arts and sciences_.. 


pecial 
Summer school (1927) - 


Extension courses 
Correspondence courses. - 
Galloway Woman’s College--- 
Fine art: 


Education. ... 


economics. 


Summer school (1927) 
iin College of Law 
Notre Dame 


Arts and sci 


Baptist Divinity 
School (theology). 
Extension courses. 


Correspondence courses 
Pacific School of Religion (the- 
ology). 
Pacific Unitarian School for 


the Ministry (theology). 
rts 


peci are 
Summer school (1927) 
Military drill... 


Scripps College (arts and 


1 Junior college, 


sciences). 
4 Colored. 


4 Statistics of 1925-26. 


Profes- 
Gradu- 
sors and First de- 
; instruc- Students grees ate de- 
grees 
a 
r=] g g a| 
o ° 
| 
Clarksville......| College of the Ozarks_........-} 1891 1 146 B 
Arts and sciences... ....-.-|------ 9 13) 17 
1884] 19 232) 15 
Little i886 | 8 7 183 
Do.....-----| Little Rock 1908} 425)... 131) 
John E. Brown College 4/208) 
Arts and 62 
| | 
Pacific Union College.........| 1888 14 20, 13 
Arts and 14 140) 145) 
Claremont... .---| 1888 61) 14 4 411 
61] 14] 408] 397 
3 Men and women, PC 
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TaBLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, co schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in oak 30 ontinued 
Profes- Gradu- 
Students ate de- 
be tors grees 3 
Location Institution 
1 2 3 5| 6 7 8 | 9 | 10| {12 
CALIFORNIA— 
continued 
La La Verne 1891 109, 104 13 1 
- Arts and sci 7 3 109} = 104 13 
Loma Linda__-_-- of Evangelists | 1909 | 189] 10 306; 348 
m ‘ine 
- Los Angeles... California Christian College | 1920 13) 6 171, 198 ll) 8 
- (arts and sciences). 
Summer school (1927). .--.|------ 1 5 
- College of Osteopathic Physi- | 1905 | 28] 2524 38) 1 
cians and Surgeons. 
Cumnock School ! 2 17 
Preparatory. 178) 
Arts and ma 31 
Holmby College 1925 175 
- Preparatory 125) 
- Arts and sci 
Loyola College 1911 48)... 50) 8 
- Preparatory 
rts and 180) 24) 
Occidental College. --...------ 1887 54) 14 70} 41) 4 4) 3 
Arts 54) 14 41 
= Gradua 4 4)... 
Southwestern University...--- 1911 ¢ 3 1 
of Southern Cali- | 1880 | 314] 86) 473| 290) 152 ll 
fornia 
Preparatory 6} 5 
- Arts and sci 1 41 134) 141 
Special 
Commerce - 26) 47 
f Education 12, 3 19 
- ing 21 
- 13} 2 13 
Music 11} 15 
Law 72) 
Dentistry 65) 1 126) 
3} 
- U college (down- |...--- 36, 
town school). 
Summer school 101] 33 
Menlo Park---.. 
Mills College... 
1 pecial 
Summer school (1927) - 1} 9 
Pasadena.._..... Institute of Tech- | 1891 85]...- 615 6 
nology. 
College of science 26 
= 126 
General ifed enginesti 7 39) 
Unel: assifi ing dade 146 
ip Civil ing 16) 
1 Junior college. 5 Included under arts and sciences. 
4 Statistics of 1925-25. 6 Included elsewhere, 
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Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


ofessional schools— 


| Protes- 
Gradu- 
a 
Students | F ate de- 
tors 
1 2 3 4/6 6 7 8 9 | 10} 11 | 12 
CALIFORNIA— 
continued 
Pasadena.--._.--- California Institute of Tech- 
nology—Continued. 
Electrical engineering - 1 Fane 
Mechanical engineering - -_!------ 14 
5| 
Military drill 
Pasadena College 
and sciences 
University of Redlands- 
Arts and sciences. 
Graduate _ 
Special- 
Sacramento-_____- Sacramento College of Law. 
Saint Mary’s | Saint Mary’s College. 
College. Arts and sciences. 


San Anselmo-__- 


San Francisco--- 


Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


1 Junior college, 


Commerce- -. 
Civil engineering. 
eological 
church Divinity School of 
the Pacific. 
College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons (dentistry). 
ar Gate College (Y. M. 


San Francisco Law School---- 
Summer school (1927) 
Dominican College 4. 


San Rafael Military Acad- 
emy.! 
Preparatory 


Arts and 
University of Santa Clara____. 


Electrical engineering 


engineering - 


Law 
Stanford 
Arts and sciences... 


Chemical engineering. - - 


vil 


ectrical engineerin 
Mechanical enginee: 
Mining engineering. - 


Business. - 
Journalism... 
arts. 


4 Statistics of 1925-26, 


77 

20)... 

3,508] 951) 546) 127| 156] 
2,488} 704) 364) 
1,016) 398)... 148] 
1 
39) 12 
9 
28 1 
31; 12) 4 


7 Engineering faculty. 


|| 
1 
Santa Clara.__... 1851] 
| 199) 33 
------| 199) 23 
8).... 
| 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and —- schools— 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 
Profes- 
= Gradu- | » 
{sore and) students | First de- | ate de- 
tors grees | 
Location Institution & 
a a a 
| 
1 2 4/5 6 7 8 9 | 10! 11 |12 
CALIFORNIA— 
continued 
Stanford Uni- | Stanford University—Con. 
Summer school (1927). . -.-|------ 117} 11 
Colom of the 1851 41) 20 387} 451 34 2) 4 
Arts and sciences... 33) 15, 331 1am 
ic. << 15 55 12 
Summer school (1927) - - 5 46) 
Whittier___... ---| Whittier College (arts and | 1901 lj} 13 224) 212) 24 
sciences). 
COLORADO 
Colorado Springs; Colorado 
Arts and sciences. 
Special. 
Chemical engincering 
Civil engineering. 
Electrical engineering- - --. 
Geological engineering. 
Summer school (1927) - 
Colorado Woman’s College !_- 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences... 
lliff School of Theology - - 
Summer school (1927) - - -.- 
Regis College 1 
Preparatory -....-...------ 
Arts and 
DOs University of 


Arts 

Chemical ‘and electrical. 
engineering. 

Commerce 


acy 
Summer school 34 11) 199) 
Do.. Westmi chool...... 


schoo] (1927) .....|.---.- 
Extension courses:...-....|------| 8 ....-.. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport-.-.-- Junior College of Connecticut 1928 30) 
Arts and 3] 2 14 10, 
Evening courses... 5 ll 36. 
Hartford.....-..- ‘Seminery Founda- | 1834 26) 4, 146 128) 9 13 
"Religious education. 38 12 
8 41 
| Trinity College (arts and | 1824 33}... 
sciences). 


1 Junior college. 


| 
bik: 
50 — 
| | 
| 
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TaBLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges ofessional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 192)-28— ntinued 
| pProfes- Gradu- 
sorsand! students First de- | ate de. 
instruc- grees 
tors 
Location Institution 
1 2 4/5 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11 | 12 
CONNECTICUT— 
continued 
New Haven--...- College (arts | 1925 78 
an 
Berkeley Divinity School | 1854 1 
(theology). | 
New Yale 1701 | 523) 45) 4,67 420 970' 29 37) 27 
Arts and sciences_......-.-|------ 341) 10) 3, 175)..-_. 
Electrical engineering - ----|------|----- 79 14)_._.| 
Mechanical engineering - - 
Industrial engineering 
Mining engineering -- 
Engineering, unclassified 
Architecture 
Fine arts. | 
Music. 13)... 
Drama. 5 
Nursing. 26) 
98 
Summer school (1927) - 
Extension courses. 
New London. College 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Washington. American 51) 8 303| 234 13} 9} 24) 10)... 
Arts and sciences... 21) 7 96 
Graduate... 135} 110) 
Political sciences. -...--.-- 1 7 28 
Graduate. 48 12}... 
Summer school (1927) -.---|...--- 32| 4 405 
Correspondence courses - - 7 
Catholic University of America.) 1889 | 113 856) 36 102).....| 2 
rts and 268 
Commerce. 27 
Chemical engineering - 
Electrical engineering - 9 
Mechanical engineering - 5) 1 
Canon Law. 4 
16)... 56)... 
University - 1789 | 319) 409)... 23 
Arts and sciences... 46]... 118) 
Graduate. 1 B 
Law... 138|....| 7 
Medicine. 158}...- 67) 


3 Men and women. 
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ofessional schools— 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


|sorsand! students | First de | ate de- 
truc- grees 
3 tors grees 
Location Institution 
a 8 
1 2 3 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11 
DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA—Ccon, 
Washington..... Georegtown University— 
Continued. 
Dentistry 124 
Military drill. 4 405 
Do.. Washington Univer- | 1821 | 267, 13) 3,203; 2, 295) 58 4 
sity. 
Arts and sciences_...- 1,381) 1,024) 95} 
Graduate... 200) 
301 
Chemical engineer 
Civil engineering... 4}.... 134 1 
Electrical enginee 11 
Mechanical engin 3|---- 4 
Chemistry - 
Architecture. 60} 
2 574 47 
Summer 49 641) 541 
Howard University 1867 | 159) 13) 1,656) 892) 157] 82; 1 24 
rts and 37) 714, «182 
Special 189) 3 
- Civil | 
Electrical engineering - ----|------ 2| 
10) 1 579 12) 49 
1 7 4 
2 «4 57 | 
118) 3 
Medicine- 9 52 
Dentistry 7 2 
armacy 42) 18} 12) 7 
Summer school (1927) - ..--|------ 18 97} 233 
Correspondence courses - a 
University 55 941 98; 214) 59 
and sciences 10) 1 148 35) 16, 
46|...- 77 198} 17) 56 
(arts and | 1900 21; 29 369)......- 84)... 
cet Washington College of Law-..| 1896 21 145 33] 19) 
Do. a Washington Missionary Col- | 1904 14) 11 194, 1 ly 9 
44 3 
14, 11 7 8 
1 
3 
4 
FLORIDA 
Coral Gables_. 37 5} 
18) 6 
1 1 
Education 3; 4 
Fine arts 5 
2? Colored. 4 Statistics of 1925-26. 


ik 
| 
{ 
q 
i 
. 
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TasBLEe 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28— 


Institution 


John B. Stetson University-- 
Arts and sciences__......-- 


schools— 


Year of first opening 


& | Honorary degrees 


© 


Cobb Institute 


Atlanta Law School___ 


-| Atlanta Southern Dental Col- 


1 Junior college. 


lege. 
Atlanta Theological Semi- 


nary. 

Atlanta University 
Preparatory............... 
Arts and 


peci 
mmer school (1927) ....- 
Clark 
Preparatory 
Arts and 


— Theological Semi- 


Summer school (1927) - 
Extension courses... 


Southern ollege of Phar- 


macy. 
Spelman College ? 


8 


RON 


Preparatory..............- 
Arts and sciences-._- 
Special 


Paine College ? 
Preparatory... 


Arts 


peci 
Andrew College 
Preparatory 
Arts and 


4 Statistics of 1925-26 


Profes- Gradu 
sors and First de- 24 
inatruc- Students grees ate de- 
grees 
a | g eae 
a |e] & 
1 2 3 4/6 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11 
| 
FLORIDA—contd. 
De Land... 1887 29) 6 32 1 4, 3 
Southern College (arts and | 1902 11 235) 16; 3 
sciences). 
Arts and sciences..........|...... 127) 1 
GEORGIA 
1869 10 1 243 14 
|----=- 8 103; 124 14 
4 122 87 
5 7 
Arts and 3 86 33) 
2 Colored. 
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TaBLe 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28-—Continued 


Profes- 
sorsand| students | First de- Gradu- 
grees 


Location Institution 


Year of first opening 
Women 
Women 


Men 


| Honorary degrees 


- 
a 


GEORGIA—Ccon. 
Decatur........- Agnes Seott College (arts and | 1800] 1 
sciences). 
Columbia ‘Theological Semi- | 1828| 13|....| 18 


‘ome 
Summer school (1927) - 
Emory Univer- | Emory University 

sity. Arts and sciences_...------ 
Graduate. - 


Medicine. .....---- 
Library training 9 

Summer schoo] (1927) .-- 
Correspondence courses - - - 
Extension courses. ....--.-- 


Speech 
La La — College ...-- 
Arts and sciences... 


Law 
Theo logy 


Arts and 


Home economics. 
Fine arts and 
Oglethorpe Uni- | Oglethorpe University — 
versity. and sciences). 
Rome___-- aa shorter ollege (arts and 
nce 


Young Harris_...| Young Harris College !_...--.- 
Preparator 


IDAHO 
Caldwell__-..... College of 
d 
Wesleyan......-- Gooalng Call (arts and | 1917| 147| 18} 


1 Junior college, 
115044°—30——50 


g| | 8 
a 
nary. 
Demorest._......| Piedmont 1897 14) 12 116; 148 
1836 | 198) 9) 1,227) 129 26) 15) 3 
Forsyth.........] Bessie Tift College (arts and | 1849 | 11) 
sciences). | 
Gainesville_.....| Brenau 1878 | 16] 27|--.----| | 
Macon. .....----] Mercer 1839 49 6384 6 1 13) 4 7 3 
1916 17), 2 150) 26} 14, 7 12) 9 { 
| 
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TaBLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28—Continued 


ofessional schools— 


Profes- Grad 
sorsand} students | First de | 
é instruc grees grees 
Location Institution E 
1 2 3 6 7 8 9 | 11 | 12 
ILLINOIS 
Shurtleff 1827 1l 15 1 
Arts and sci 9 15 
Music 2 
Summer school (1927) - .--.|------ 4 
Aurora College 1893 13 
Preparatory 4 
Arts and sci 9) 9 
1 
2) 
34) 55). 4 
26: 45) 
8 10) 
20) 
20! 
15 
Special 
4 
Education- -......-------- 1 
Extension courses. 1 
Carlinville. Blackburn College ! 8 1 
Carthage. Carthage College........------ 1872 14 1 3 
Arts and sciences.....-----]....-- 14 
Special 
Summer school (1927) - 4 
Chicago. Armour Institute of Tech- | 1893 | 875) 7 
nology. 
Chemical engineering - - 8 
Electri ring 6 2) 
Mechanical enginecring - 17 
Fire-protection engineer- 4 
Architec ll 
Summer (1927) 
Bethany Bible 1905 12 261 
Musi 2 
Chicago College of Osteo 1920 40) 5) 
Chicago-Kent Coll 1892 20 2 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 1858 20) 2 
| De Paul University. 1 162| 29) 145] 5) 74 
Preparatory... 33} 
Arts and sciences. 126| 
43 
Education - 9) 
— ll 4 
school (1927) 35 
Extension courses. 9} 
Correspondence courses. 
23 
Arts and 1 
Electrical engineering - 2 
1 Junior college. 3 Men and women, § Including 21 not listed below. 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—-28—Continued 
4 2 Profes- Grad 
sors and| students | First de- | ate de. 
; & instruc- grees grees 
Location Institution 
=] 3 g 
> 8 ! 
> | Ee] |B lS) 
1 2 6 7 8 | 9 | 10} 11 
ILLINOIS— con. 
Chicago.......-.- Loyola University - 1869 | 374] 2,941) 1,696, 397] 95) 16, 2 4 
-- ts and sci 45} 10) 1, 566 116, 83 
-- Graduate. 2... 
-- Commerce. 36 10 
2) #1 4 47, 5} 10.222. 
189 1 417 15) 68; 2 
-- Dentistry 46)... §22}......, 156) 
4 Summer school (1927) 34) 15) ll} 8 
-- Correspondence 13 14 
a= Meadville Theological School. 1844 1 
North Park Junior College 9 
Arts and 9 
Presbyterian 1833 204)....-. 34 
es Seminary of Chicago 
St. Francis Xavier ier’ College 1847 1 1 5 
or (arts and sciences). 
Summer school (1927) 76 
1 Extension courses | 145 
University of 1892 | 671) 6,990) 7,484 614 327 
-- Arts and sci 307| 57) 2,542) 3, 656) 301) 415 
3 ----| 2,465} 2, 064 ----| 327 
Commerce 35 585) 156 68; 9 
Education... 26) 7 482) 1,485 19) 
service administra- 30) 1) 12 
ion. 
Theology. 44).... 585] 131 4 
510 106} 7 
Medicine 240; 710) 68) 115, 9 
Summer school (1927) 389) 61) 3,268) 3, 
Decatur. ......-- James Millikin University 1903 19} 21 308 38 
Arts and 1 157 16] 18 
Nursing 1 1 
Special 1 
General 
Commerce. | 3 5 
cate Home economics. - 2 53 14 
Fine arts... 3 7 4 
Music. 4) 10 6 72 
2 Extension courses 7 1 
1 Elmhurst 1871 19 18 
2 Preparatory 
Eureka College 1848 15 187 26) 
Arts and sciences. 12 136) 26] 21).... 
née Special 3 57 
Institute | 1854 29, 43 6 
--- ogy 
Northwestern University---..) 1855 | 424 3, 693 510) 358 in 
— Arts and 164 1, 468; 88| 194 
--- Suan 199 81 
* Special 27| 
Engineering 14 1 
Commerce. 36 106, 8 27 
Education __ 1B 1 3 
Journalism 5 1! 18} 
--- Music. 19 
Speech 12 267 2 39 
_ 8 ll 3 
231 ll 1 
Summer school (1927) - 38) 979) 
Military drill_ | 
Do......----] Norwegian-Danish Theologi- | 1885 
cal Seminary. 
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TaBLeE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927~-28— Continued 


Profes- | 
Gradu- 
| sors and First de- 
= instruc- | Students grees | 
tors | 
Location Institution E 
8 
1 2 3 4/5 6 7 8 9 10) 11 |12 
ILLINOIS 
Shurtleff 1827 ll) 8 157; 139) 21) 15 | 
and sciences. 9 6) 150} 105 21) 
Summer school (1927) 4. 3 24 58) 
Aurora... Aurora -| 1593 13, 8) 7 7. 
4 4 
Arts and 9 4 
1 
2 


Bloomington. - esleyan J 34 
Arts and sciences__..- 26 
Bourbonnais--..- St. Viator College 20 
Preparatory 20 
Arts and sciences-_....-----|------ 1 
Commerce. 


Extension courses - 
Blackburn College 
Preparatory 
Arts and 
Carthage. Carthage Collegé___--- 1872 
Arts and science: 
Summer school (1927) 
Chicago. Armour Institute of Tech- | 1893 | § 
nology. 
Chemical engineering - - - -- 
Civil engineering_- 
Electrical engineerin 
Mechanical engineering 
Fire-protection engineer- 


ing. 

Architecture. 
Summer school (1927). 
Evening 


Theology 
Chicago College of Osteopathy - 
Chicago-Kent College of Law. 
Chicago Law School. 
Chicago T heological Seminary - 
De Paul 

Preparatory 

Arts and sciences... 

Graduate. 

Commerce. - 

Education 


Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses 
Correspondence courses. 
Do......-...) John Marshall Law School_--- 
ps and sciences 


Arts 
Electrical engineering 
Mechanical engineering - -- 
Unclassified engineering. 


Home economics... 
Evening school_- 


1 Junior college, * Men and women, § Including 21 not listed iin. 


19 478} 34) 4 
6 32} «65 
. | 7 73| 
10} 144) «190 22} 1) 3 
10} 125) 129 22} 
19} 
| 9 18; 
1905 | 12,4 86, 107 | 
J------} 2) 1 3} 
40 3) 7 15 14) 
1896 | 214 4 41) 1 
1858 | 20)... 190} «52 2 
| 1898 | 162, 29) 2,711) 1,888 71, 145) 5) 4 
62 6| 753) 1,260) 50) 
43) 6) 504) 15; 
2) 4 26 127 
Music... ll} 18 28) 222) | 
------| 35 10) 121) 
| 1899 | 257], 17} 
Do..........] Lew 1896 | 20, 17) 310) 76) 
17) 12) 580} 240) 51} 
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TaBie 28.— Privately controlled universities, colleges, and schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28-—Continued 


| 
Profes- 


sors and | First Gradu- 
| 


instruc- | Students grees ate ce 


tors 
Location Institution 


Year of first opening 


Honorary degrees 


Women 
en 
Women 


Men 


Men 


1 2 


= 


ILLINOIS— con, 


Chicago. ......... Loyola University... 
Arts and 
Commerce. 


Dentistry 
Summer school (1927) - 
Correspondence courses - - - 
Meadville Theological School. 
DO... North Park Junior College_-__- 
and 
Seminary of Chicago. 
Do.......---- St. Francis Xavier College 
(arts and sciences). 

Summer school (1927) 


University of C hicago 
Arts and | 807) 57) 2,542) 3, 656 SOW 415)... 
Social service administra- 
tion. 


Summer school (1927). 
Decatur James Millikin University 
Arts and 
Special__._- 
General engineering - 


Elmhurst College... 
Arts and sciences. 19) 
Eureka 1848 15) 7 
Arts and 12} 6 
3) 

1 


Special 
Garrett Biblical Institute | 1854 29, 
(theology). 


6 
194 


Arts and 


Commerce 


|g} _ | | 
| 
| | | | 
| | | } | | | | 
1869 | 374) 12 1,60 397, 95 16 4 
46|....| 
----| 45, 10, 1,566 116, 8B 
Law -----| 28 228 M4 47) 5 
_...-. 1, 4 30} 
-----| 9 3 69 
1833 | 15]... 204).....- 
Law 
---| 240) 5) 710) 68) 115) 9 
---| 389] 3, 268) 3, 206) 
3) 19 21) 289) 308 23) 
113} 136) 26) 
8 
cal Seminary. | | | 
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Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—-28—Continued 


ofessional schools— 


Location 


ILLINOIS—contd. | 


Galesburg - 


Mount Carvzoll__. 


Mount Morris__. 


First d 
sors an rst de- 
instrue- Students grees 
= tors 
Institution & 
r=] a 
2 4/15 6 8 9 
Knox College (arts and sci- | 1836 | 34) 10 285] 42 
ences). 
| Lombard College (arts and | 1852 18 11 145 «112 26) 21 
sciences). | 
| Monticello Seminary 
| Arts and sciences__. 
Greenville College___. 
Preparatory 
Arts and 
Summer school (1927) 
| Hlinois 


Arts and sciences 


Music 

Illinois Woman’s College 
Arts and sciences 
Specia 


Broadview College ! 4. . 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences 


Lake Forest College (arts and 
sciences) . 
McKendree College (arts and 
sciences). 
Summer school (1927) 

Lincoln College 
Arts and sciences 
Music.........- 

| Dramatic 

| Summer school (1927)... 

Extension courses... 

Procopius College. 

Preparatory... 

| Arts and sciences__ 

| ‘Theology 
Summer school (1927). 
Extension courses 
Theological Seminary of the 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

Monmouth College. 
Arts and sciences__ 
Summer school (1927) 

Frances Shimer School 
Preparatory... 
Arts and 


St. 


Arts and 
Summer school (1927) 
Evangelical Theological Semi- 


23) 18 320) 288) 46) 

2 23 | 

Is) 13 222 46) 

4) 3 


4 Statistics of 1925-26, 


| 


Gradu- 
ate de- 
grees | & 

8 
10 | 11 | 12 
4 
1 


1 
DO... 
Jacksonville. 
16) 8) 282) 19 
| 7) 76} 103 
.-----| 1846 4) 46 
Lake Forest. Ferry Hall 1869 
1358 21; 32 240; 146 25) 
| 1828 12) 8 158) 35] 34 
Lincoln.........- | 1866 14, 8 129, 104 
8 6 98) 66 10} 12)....}-....]... 
5) 2 33) 41 
20).... 
| 1856 19 17 321; 312 25 
16) 13) 284 203 45) 
ee 
Mount Morris College 1840 ll) 6 131) 131 15} 1 
nary. 
4 Junior college. 
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ofessional schools—- 


2 
a 
Location Institution & 
1 2 


ILLINOIS—contd. 


Peoria_.....----- 


River Forest 


Rockford 


Rock Island 


Wheaton. 


Springfield 


INDIANA 


Crawfordsville... 


Earlham 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Arts and sciences___-- 


Summer school (1927 
Correspondence courses . - - 
Evening 


Rosary College 
sciences). 


Summer school (1927). 
Rockford College__ 
Arts and sciences-_.-- 


Special 


Extension courses - 
Augustana College 


Preparatory__- 


Arts and sciences... 


Fine arts_..... 
Music__. 
Expression. 
Theology 


Summer school (1927) 


Arts and sciences... 


Special. 
Music 
Summ 


Concordia Theological Semi- 


nary. 


Preparatory~_. 


Theology. 


Wabash College 
sciences). 

Earlham College 


“Arts sciences 
General engineering. - 
Civil engineering. 
Electrical engineering 
Mechanical engineering - 


Edueation._ 
Commerce. . .. 


Summer school (1927 
Extension courses... 


Franklin College 
sciences) . 


Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses 
Goshen College... 


Preparatory__- 


Arts and sciences. 


Special... 


Summer school (1927) 
De Pauw University 
Arts and sciences__ 
Special... 


Summer school 
Extension courses 
Military drill... 


Hanover College 
sciences). 


Extension courses 


(arts and 


(arts and 


(arts and | 1847 


(arts and 


(arts 


ntinued 
| 
sors anc | rst de- 
instruc- | Students “grees 
tors | 
a a 
4 7 


: 


Henorary degrees 


| Gradu- 
| ate de- j 
grees 
| 
a 
sis 
| 10} 11 12 
| 
1897 35) 27 604) 487 63} 
30] 17} 514] 252 63) 
.----| 1860 14 354, 295) 52 
\ 1860 14] 316 30) 4 
| 
| 
24} 14] 193] 285) 832 
Evansville... 919 19) 10 261) 257 
Franklin. 19) 7 176} 138 28] 
1837 74] 32 917) 1 161 5 
_....| 68} 22) 887) 564 139} 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


ofessionai schools— 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


a Profes- 
z 

Location Institution 3 
= [=] a q is 
8 8 8 


INDIANA-contd. 


Huntington. 


-- Indiana Law School... 1804 


North 


chester. 


Notre Dame____- 


Huntington College... 
Arts and sciences 
Special__._. 
Music_. 
Theology. 
Summer sch 27) 

Benjamin Harrison Law 

School. 

Butler 
Arts and 
Graduate. 
Fine 
Theology - -- 
Summer school (1927) -| 
Extension courses 

Indiana Central College (arts | 1905 

and sciences). 
Summer school (1927) 


Indianapolis College of Phar- | 1904 
macy. 
Marion College... 1919 
Preparatory... 
Arts and sciences 
Education. 
Fine arts... 
Theology 
Summer school (192%) 
Arts and sciences... 
Special. 
Music. ____- 
Summer sehool (1927). 
Extension courses... 
Correspondence courses 
St. Mary’s College and | 1855 
Academy. 
Preparatory... 
Arts and sciences_____- 
Journalism 
Home 
Fine 
Music. __- 
Summer school (1927) - 
University of Notre Dame_- 1842 
Arts and sciences... 
Special 
Chemical engineering... 
Civil engineering... 
Electrical engineering. 
Mechanical engineering. 
Mining engineering. 
Architectural engineering - 
Unclassified engineering. __ 
Commerce _ 
Journalism __- 


' 


Architecture___ 
dance 
Law. 
Pharmacy. 
Physical education. 


Summer school (1927) 


10) 4 57} 387 8 
5 
Do..-------- 50} 26) 904 908 95 148} 1) 3 
40; 25] 754; 768 
101 67) 15 
229) 
21, 13} 257, 264 37| 
6 8 15) 
2) 3 Is (90 
20041 
Is} 5 270, 205 56. 
| 3,4 17) 
| 
| 25) - - - - - 6... 
Do....—--.-- 2, 989) 4) 382 27| 23) 5 
| 69 26) 
ons 
817 | 
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28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and schools— 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 
2 | Prof 
Gradu- 
& | sors and First de- 
2 | jinstruc- | Students prees ate de- 
tors om 
Location Institution & bd 
1 2 3 4/5 6 7 8 9 | 10| 11 |12 
INDIANA—COn, 

Oakland Oakland City 1891 9 7 308} 330 
Arts and 6) 4 124 72 = 

St. Mary-of-the- | St. Mary-of-the-Woods Col- | 1841 6} 

Woods. lege. 
Arts and 6 
Summer school (1927) - 3 

St. Meinrad__-_- St. Meinrad Seminary 1857 25) 
13}. 
12 

‘Terre Rose Polytechnic Institute.__-| 1883 14]. 
Chemical engineering - - 2 
Civil engineering... 2). 
Electrical engineering - 2}. 
Mechanical engineering - 1 
Architectural engineering |. 
Military drill. 3) 

Taylor 1846 15 
Arts and ..| 1B 
2 

Valparaiso___..-- Valparaiso University 1907 34 
Arts and 15 
Unclassified 5 
Commerce. 3 

4 
3 
Summer school (1927). 10 

Vincennes. Vincennes University 1806 5 
Arts and sciences 3 
Special__.......-- 
Education... 2 

IOWA 
Cedar Rapids.-..| Coe College. 49 
Arts and sciences 49 
usic__ 6 
Summer school CORT)... 19 
Extension courses. 12) 
Military drill. 3}. 
Mount St. Clare Junior College 
Arts and sciences__ 
Wartburg College... 

Preparatory 
Arts and sciences 

Davenport... St. Ambrose College (arts and | 1882 19).... 

sciences). 

Des Moines. Des Moines 1865 26) 12) 222} 
Arts and sciences. Il) 69 78) 
1 Junior college. 4 Statistics of 1925-26. 
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TaBLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-—28—Continued 


Location 


Institution 


Year of first opening 


rofessional schools— 


First do- 
grees 


Gradu- 
ate de- 


Women 


Men 
Men 


Women 


Men 


~ 


10wa—contd. 
Des Moines. 


Grundy Center-. 


Hopkinton 


Des Moines University —Con. 
Electrical engineering - - - -- 
Mechanical engineering - - - 
Unclassified engineering 
Education 


Pharmacy 
Summer school (1927) 

Des Moines Still College of 

Osteopathy. 

Drake University 
Arts and sciences___- 
Graduate. 
Commerce. 
Education 
Music and fine arts... 
Theology 
Law 


Summer school (1927) 
Grand View 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences_._. 


Columbia College... 
Preparatory 
Arts and 
Summer school (1927) 
Clarke College 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences 
Summer school (1927) 
University of Dubuque 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences. 


Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses... 

Wartburg Theological Semi- 

nary. 

Parsons College 
Arts and sciences____ 
Music 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses. 

Upper Iowa University... 
Arts and 


Sumner school (1927) 
Extension courses - 
Waldorf Lutheran Junior 

lege (arts and sciences). 
Grinnell College 
Arts and sciences. 


Graney. College__- 
Preparatory... _- 
Arts and sciences 

Lenox College ! (arts and sci- 

ences). 


1 Junior college. 


t= | Honorary degrees 


3 Men and women. 


Profes- 
sors and 
students | | 
tors 
5 
ale 
1 2 3 | 8 9 | 10; i 
87 
1 47 10} 
17 
Do...------- is8 | 12/3} 222) | 
Do....------ 1881 | 51) 42) 1,17 96 104) 4 
_..-| 2) 1 328] 323 42) 
| 20 83 2} 
....| 8 28 23) 
7 15} 
1873 34, 623 86) 2 
6le.-----| 
4) 
20'.-----] 
fil 3 15 
Special én 22) 
_...| 5) 22; 
-....| 6 17} 
Fairfield. 1875 | 26) 17) 246) 256 
25) 1 243): 40, 
1 3 6 
1857 | 12 90} «121 22) 
Speech 1 22 
3} 
Grinnell. 1847 | 48) 22) 347} 398 46) 75, 2 
43) 16) 345] 396 46 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


a Profes- 
= Gradu- 
|sorsand) students | Firstde- | ateae- | 
tors grees 12? 
Location Institution 
8 
1 2 3 4 56 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11 12 
1owa—contd, 
Simpson 1860 24 17 301 
Arts and sciences... 19 «11 202) 
Commerce. -......-..-----|------ 1 1 19 
Summer school (1927)... 12] 2 58) 
Iowa Falls... Ellsworth 1890 7 1 
Arts and sciences... 7 4 
Summer school (1927) 6 75 
Graceland College... 1895 10) 11 182 
’reparatory 1) 2 ll 
Arts and sciences... 7 5 92) 
32) 
Le Western Union College- 1890 93 2 
2 3 5 
Arts and 93 ‘ 
Mount Pleasant.| Iowa Wosleyan C *ollege_. 1842 16 185} 300 19 
Arts and sciences... 6 175168, 30, 
Music... 
Summer school (192 7) - 


Mount Vernon-_-| Cornell 
Arts and sciences. 


Graduate 
Summer school (1927) 
Oskaloosa... Penn College (arts and 
sciences). 
Summer school (1927) 
Preparatory... 
Arts and sciences. 
Summer school (1927) 
Sioux Morningside College. 


Arts and 


Summer school ( 927 
Storm Lake... Buena Vista College. 
Arts and sciences... 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses... 
University Park.| John Fletcher College... 
Preparatory... 
Arts and sciences... 
Summer school (1927) . 


| 
| 1853 29° «160270 | 
| |......| 5 3 19 
= | 5, 123)_....- 
| 6 108 71 : 20 
| 1800 | 27, 22 417, 484 
20) 15 367} 279} 87] 
| 7) 6 80, 189).......] 
| 91} 13) 7 113) 124) 13) 4 
| | 13) 7 
9 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 
Profes 
Gradu- 
| Students ate de- | 2 
| trees 
Location Institution & 
be 
1 2 3 4/5 6 7 8 9 10) 
KANSAS 
Atchison St. Benedict's 1858 1 
| Preparatory lowe 
Arts and sciences... ---| 
| Special _| 
Music____ | 
Summer school (1927)... 
| lege! (arts and sciences). | | 
Baldwin City. ..| Baker University. 1858 24) 11 255) 260 46} 54]. | 2 
| Arts and sciences____- 21; 8 252) 230. 46) 47)... 
| Fine 3} 3 51) 7-.--|-----|--- 
College of 1483 18) 13 183) 197 31] 
Arts and sciences. --|------| 16] 10) 182) 181 31] 82)... 
Hesston Hesston College 1009 12 3 03 125)____ 
Preparatory. 3 7 = -| 
Arts and sciences... 4)... 19 35) |-- 
| Correspondence courses. 13 12}._...- | 
Highland | Highland College! (arts and | 1857 és | 37 5) nn | 
| selences). | | 
Hillsthoro Vabor College. 12) 6 90 | 
Preparatory 2 2 43 
Arts and sciences 10) 4 57 65 | 
school (1927) | 21 25)... 
Correspondence. 13 10}... 
Kassas City Kansas City Baptist Theo- | 1902 47, 45 BE 39) 16) 9 
jovical Seminary. | 
Do | Kansas City University | 1806 9 6 73) 2 
Preparatory 2 15 2 
Arts and selences 9 4 105 
Special 10} 20 
Iaavenworth Mt. Mary's College and Acad- | 1866 1 6 177 
Vreparatory | | 106 
Arta and selences 6 
Sumner school 1927) | | 7 
Lindsborg Kethany College | 27; 17 175) 278 26) 34 
Vreparatory | 2 Is 2H). 
} Arts and selences 7 126) 87 23,13 
Summer school | 37} 136) 
MeVherson Central Academy and Col- | 6) Sd! 
lege! 
Vreparatory 4 42 al 
Aris and selences 44 a7 46) | 
Meherson College | M4 4 148 24) 2h 
Arts and selences 2h 
| 17) 
Bummer (927) | | 
Arts and selences | i) | 
| 
Music | | 
Vala College of Vaola! Carts and wo | | 
| | 
college, of 1085 26, 
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TaBLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—-Continued 
| | Profes- 
| Gradu- « 
| Students ate de- = 
tors | grees 2 
| | § | iz 
& a Bia 
Sisis| si sis lsisizis 
| | | | 
1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 | 9/10) 
KANSAS—contd. | | 
Preparatory. ------ 
Salina. Kansas Wesleyan Univers'ty 14 
Arts and sciences.. 15 12 
3) 4 
Summer schoo! (1927)... 
DOq Marymount College... 2 
Preparatory-. 
Arts and sciences... 1 
Home economies. 
Summer school (1927) | 
Sterling.........- Sterling College. 
Arts and sciences_. 
Summer school 2 2 Wh 
Extension courses. = 
Arts and science 
Fine 
Music__. | 4 3 
Summer school (127) 
Arts and sciences. 45 
3 
Arts and sciences 2s) 10 
Special 
Music 7 OW 7 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses 8 | 
KENTUCKY | 
Arts and sciences t 7 
Summer school (y27) 2 32) 
Extension courses w | } 
Berea Berea College Ind 46) t 
Preparatory 24) 72 TWh 
Summer school (27) 60 } 
Campbellsville Campbellsv College ! 4 
Arts and sciences in | 
Covington Villa Madonna College 
Proparatory 
Arts and selenees | 4d, | 
Nummer selool av 
Danville Centre Colloge (arta and set | vst } 4 
OHCON), } 
Extension courses | 
Georgetown Cleo vetown College 21] inv tat iso 
Spectal | | | 
Sumter school | ya | 
Hopkinsville Hethel Wotian's College | | | | 
Nreparatory } 4 
Arts atid selenoos | | 
Mpecial | | 4 \ 


1 Junior college, 
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TaBLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools-— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 
& | Profes- Grad 
‘a | sors and First de- | 
2 | instruc- Students grees 
= ters 
a 
1 2 3 4/5 6 7 8 9 | 10! | 12 
KENTUCKY—Ccon, 
Jackson ....... Lee’s Junior College 
Preparatory .---- 
Arts and sciences = 
Kingswood Holiness College 


Lexington 


Russellville... 


1 Junior college, 


(theology 
Hamilton 1 
Preparatory | 
Arts and sciences 
Special. 


‘Theo 
Sue Bennetts Memorial School !- 
Preparatory 
Arts and 
Summer school (1927) 
Jefferson School of Law _______- 
Louisville Collegeof Pharmacy. 
— Theological Sem- 


‘Heart Junior College 
(arts and sciences). 
Extension 
Simmons University 
Arts and 
Education................- 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses 
Correspondence courses - 


Southern Baptist Theological | i859 


Seminary. 

Nazareth Junior College______- 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences____- 


Bethel College ! 
Preparatory 
Arts and 
Logan College 
Preparatory... 
Arts and sciences 
Home economics - -- 


sic 
St. Mary’s College ! 
Preparatory 
Arts and 
Cumberland College ! 
Preparatory 
Arts and 


Preparatory 
Arts and sciences 
8 


Expression 
Theology - - - - 


2 Colored, 


15|.......] 
5} 197) 25} 35 
5} 140} 196,25] 35 
43} 
3] 10) 80) 
3} 220) 
2] 4).....-- 
-.-| 
12, ii} 153, 
8} 5) «675, 
5 29,103)... we 
424)... 


3 Men and women. 


3} 


4 
|_| 
Do_..........| Transylvania 1798 | 
Arts and 
Do___........| College of the Bible ~ | 1865 | 
| 
| 1806 | 
|------ 
| 
| 1905 
| 1893 
De...........| 
| 
| 
| 
peor 
| | | 
Nazareth ........| | | 
1857 2) 13 4) 
4)---- 
Williamsburg... - | 146) 
AS =-----| 1890 27| 2 398! 410) 62| 
14) 8 272; 270 43) 46)..../.....]... 
Fine 1 10 
ap 2 31 37 
22 8 6 
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rofessional schools— 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Location 


Institution 


Profes- 

sors and 

instruc- 
tors 


Gradu- 
ate de- 
grees 


Students 


Year of first opening 


Men 
Women 


| % | Honorary degrees 


KENTUCKY—con, 


Winchester 


LOUISIANA 
Clinton... 


Mansfield - 


New Orleans. - -- 


Do.~......- 


Shreveport... 


Kentucky Wesleyan College - -| 1866 
Arts and sciences___-- - 
Special 
Education 
Summer school (1927) - 


Silliman College 
Arts and 

Mansfield Female College !-_. 
Arts and 
Special 

Loyola University__. 
Arts and 
Graduate 
Law... 
Dentistry _- 
Pharmacy 
Summer school (1927) 

New Orleans University 
Arts and 
Summer school 
Extension courses 

Straight College 
Arts and sciences... | 

Tulane University of Louisi- 

ana. | 
Arts and 


Chemical engineering 


Civil engineering. 

Mechanical and electrical | 
engineering. 

U nclassified engineering 


Education 
Fine 
Music__ 
Law__. 
Medicine. - 
Graduate School of Medi- 
cine. 
Dentistry 
Pharmacy 
Social work 
Summer school (1927) - 
Louisiana College (arts and 
sciences). 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses... 
Centenary College 
Arts and sciences___... 


Junior collego. 


Summer school (1927)... 
3 Colored, 


‘ 


7 Engineering faculty. 


| 
| First de- | 
| a a | 
| 2) 8 
A = 
1 2 3 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11 
4, 7 2 176 25] 3 
| 14) 195] 154 25| 
| 5)-------[ 
| 100) 1 443) 45 59} 12} 2 
87 3 
| 44 10 5} 
| 27) 15 60 
11} 20 285 16} 25} 1 
4) 15 188} 
Do-__.------- 9) 6 150 213 4) 
764 53,75) 
341) 68} 2,016) 1, 141 227) 164) 11 
46] 567} 509) 58} 
| 
| 2k 22| 253 2} 
1 306, 164) 34) 
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rofessional 


schools— 


Location 


Institution 


| Year of first opening 


Bangor. 


MARYLAND 
Annapolis. 


Catonsville. 


Chestertown _ 


Emmitsburg - - 


Lutherville 


New Windsor 


Bangor Theological 

Bowdoin College (arts and 
sciences). 

(arts and sci- 


“i school (1927) 
Colby 
Arts and sciences. 


St. John’s College (arts and 
sciences). 
College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland. 
Arts and 
Summer school (1927) -- 
Extension courses - 
College (arts and. 


Arts and sciences 
Graduate 

Business economics 
Education 
Engineering 
Social economics 


Hygiene and public. health. 


Night courses for techni- 
cal workers. 
Summer school (1927) 
Loyola College (arts and sci- 
ences). 
Extension courses... -- 
Morgan College? (arts and 
sciences). 
Summer school 

St. Charles College ! 
Preparatory 
Arts and 

Washington College (arts and 

sciences). 

Mount Saint Mary’s College. 
Arts and 


Mus! 
Theolo 
St. J oseph’ ; ‘Sdiaas (arts and 


economics. 
M arviend College for W Women 
Arts and sciences... 
Education. 


Blue | Ridge C ollege ! 
Preparatory 
Arts and 


1816 
1802 


1 Junior college, 


Profes- 
sors and 
instruc - 

tors 


Students 


Men 


7 


Women 


4 Coloved. 


| % | Honorary degrees 


| Gradu- 
| First ate de- | 
er grees | 
i=] 
a 
1 2 | 4 | | 6 7 s |9 10) 
MAINE 
| 8)... 82 3 
Lewiston... 1863 | 33] 3] 76| 66 3) 4 
1881} 33) 2| 425) +255 7} 58} 
__....| 83] 4221 254 
| | | 
6| 12|.------| 118].------] 
6|-------| 
Do. 1888 | 24) 1, 
1876 | 479] 58] 3,315] 1,473] 221] 54] 86] 
1872 "| 259 13} 
| 13} 1 20 
| 1873 13 5) 162) 20) 4 
| j.-..--| 6] 12)-- |... 
— |---| 8 
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ofessional schools— 


Location 


Institution 


Year of first opening 


Profes- 
sors and 
instruc- 

tors 


Students 


First. de- 
grees 


Men 
| Women 


Women 


Men 


MARYLAND—Con. 


Westminster 


Woodstock 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston. 


Western Maryland College 
(arts and sciences). 


Westminster Theological 
Seminary. 
Woodstock 


Amherst College. ------------- 


Boston Univers 


Emmanuel College-__- 


Gordon College of Theology 4. 

Massachusetts College of Oste- 
opathy 

Massac 
Pharmacy. 

Northeastern University 


Portia Law Schoo! 

St. John’s Boston Ecclesiasti- 
cal Seminary.' 

Simmons College... 


Bradford Academy ! 


Episcopal Theological School..| 1 


Extension courses. 


Arts and sciences 


Arts and sciences. 
Graduate... ._-- 


Arts and se 
Graduate. 

Practical arts and letters. 
Religious education. 
Business 
Education... 
Law. 
Fine arts. 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses. 
Correspondence courses. 
Military drill. 


Arts and sciences_ 
Graduate... 
Summer school ( 1927) - 


College of 


Preparatory 
Commerce. 
Chemical engineering... 
Civil | 

Electrical engineering | 
Mechanical engineering - __ 
Industrial engineering. ___- 
Engineering (evening 

school). 


Arts and sciences. 
Graduate 
Summer school. 


Preparatory 
Arts and sciences 


1 Junior college. 


- 


| Honorary degrees 


4 Statistics of 1925-26, 


| Gradu 
| 
| 
| 
| s 
a |B | 
| 
1 2 3 | 6 7 8 | 9) 10 
1867 | 19] 18} 190} 232 22] 48 1 
873 | 344] 68] 5,411/ 5,770} 352 395 3 
24) 14 125] 404) 
95| 1! 3,267, 918} 178, 15] 41... 
20} 14) 275 1,456 29 111} 10) 
554) 49) 1) 17] 
_..| 98; 8} 185) 22 
-----| 1} 
1889/11) 3) 112) 12} 
1867 | 16)....| 398] 34 67] 
| | 
1806 5, 665) 378 464) 36 | 
} 145|....| 1,363) 72} 107| 
58|....| 1,500) 176) 188 
Cambridge... 
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rofessional schools— 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Profes- Grad 
& | sors and First de- | “tadu- 
; Students ate de- 
instruc grees gress 
. ~ 
Location Institution iss 
1 2 3 4/5 6 7 8 9/10) 11 2 
MASSACHU- 
SETTS—Ccon. 
Cambridge_ - Harvard R88} 1] 7,8¢0) 165) 789) 43) 12 
Arts and 414)__-.| 3, 
Industrial chemistry. 
Civil engineering... 
Electrical engineering. 12)... 
Mechanical engineering 
Mining engineering... 
Unclassified 
Architecture and land- 
Education. - - - 186, ---| 76) 
Theology 10)___- 87)...... 4 
212 §21)..-... 
Massachusetts Institute of 442, 4) 2,662 50 474) 3) 
Technology. 
General 197; 148 20 25) 
Architecture... 21; 1 155 25 13) 
Aeronautical 10}...- 154 1 10)..--- 
Chemical engineering... 1 233). 49) 10}__.-- 
4 Electrical engineering. 56)... 444 1 
ing. 
tion. 
Naval architecture and 
engineering. 
Building 
Summer school (1927). 
Military drill. 
School. 
Radcliffe College 


Chestnut Hill. 


Newton Centre_. 


Northampton 


Graduate 
Education 
Sumner school (1927) 
Extension courses... 

Newton ‘Theological Institu- 

tion. 

Smith 
Arts and sciences. 
Graduate 

Wheaton College (arts and 


seiences). 


*Jncludes 64 in engineering not listed below, 


26, 2 

4 

10 i 

78 161 

78) 161 

\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Arts and 731 } an 
| Boston 1864 1,188) 428) 228} 8} 46) 14) 2 
Arts and sciences 1, 122).....-| 227 
| 1875 | 2, 128) | aro! ...| 21] 6 
Stabs 
| 
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ofesstonal schools—~ 


Location 


Institution 


Year of first opening 


| 


MASSACHU- 
SETTS—Ccon, 


South 


South Lancaster- 


Tufts College... 


Springfield 


Wellestey 


Worcester 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian 


Albion___- 


Alma 


Men 


and women, 


Mount Holyoke 
Arts and 


Graduate- 
Special 
Summer school (1927) 


Arts and sciences 
Commerce. 
Edueation 
Religious education 
Theology. ---------------- 
Summer school (192 
Tufts 
Arts and sciences 
Graduate 
Chemical engineering - - -- 
Civil 
Electrical and mechanics! 
engineering. 


General engineering------- 


Theology 

Medicine--.- 

Dentistry 
International Young Men’s 


Christian Association College. 
Arts and 
Physical 


Wellesley College. 
Arts and 
Graduate 
Special__ 


Atlantic Union 


Williams C ollege een 79 
Arts and sciences_...... 


Graduate 


Arts and 
Graduate 
Special 
Holy ross ‘ollege. 
rts and sciences_-.. 
Graduate. 
Worcester Polytechnic. ‘Insti- 
tute. 
General science_. 
Unclassified eng ineering-. 
Chemical encinees 
Civil engineering 
Flectrical engineering. 
Mechanical engineering. 


Adrian College. _ 
Arts and sciences... 
Special... 
Music.........-. 
Summer school (1927) 
Albion College. 
Arts and sciences. 
Music 
Alma ¢ ‘ollege 
sciences). 


“(arts and 


Iss7 


Statistics of 1925~ 


162) 6 
72; 
344 
22; 4 
12)... 


“35,1 
35) 1 

6 

10. 

9 9 
8 7 
2 
27) 20 
17 
5| 
156 
26. 


Profes- | 
Gradu- | a 

Students | Fitstde | otede 3 
strue- grees grees 

g 

3 

| > 

| 
gis) 
6) 7/8 |9 
| 


| 
24) 
21 
Ut 
8 2 
“a 
= 6 
4 
.--| 


103) 
59 
| | 
ins 
10 -...| 
170) 
41, 2. 
4 
_| 
| | 
7 
|----|-- 
4)....]... 
21)....| 
13) 
12) 
1} 
Ho 438 
60; 42)_- 
3513 
‘ 


7 Engineering faculty. 


| 
1 2 3 
| 
| 
| 1 1 3 
|------[ 25, 25 4 
| 1854] 343, 1,808) 275) 286 
#3, 14 268 83) 
3490). 
| | 1885 | 
401). 
26) 140 1, 604 
26) 1, 852 
3 
Clark University ISSO 319 57} 
321 
1, | 
4|.....-| 
1868 
a | 
74|......] 
174] 
134]... 
| 
| 
18590 
16 74 
1 7 
| ‘ 
463! 806 
432) 339 
a7 
| 191} 110 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and ——- schools— 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 
= | profes 
Gradu- 
| sors and First de- 
A Students ate de- 
Location Institution z 
1 2 3 4 6 7 8 9 | 11 | 12 
MICHIGAN—Con, 
Battle Creek....| Battle Creek 1880 24] 26) 151] 559 
Arts and 23) 7 1 63 
Berrien Springs. - Missionary Col- | 1875 21) 10 209) 212 20)... .|.-. -- 
lege. 
Arts and Il) 88) 22; 20)..__|_- 
Education. 1) 1 5 38) 
sciences). 
DO... University of 1877 | 137) 1 3j..... 4 
Arts and sciences. 39) = 
Graduate _ _ 7 ...- 
Chemical engineering. oan Wi..... 
Mechanical engineering - 7 
Saturday 
Summer school (1927) 
Grand Rapids___| Calvin College 
sciences pws 
* 
Hancock_.-..---- Suomi College and Theological | 1896 6 ee 
Seminary. 
Preparatory 
Hillsdale... Hilledale College 1856 20; 11 40). ..-|----- 4 
Arts and 20; 11 40 
4, 4 ---|- 
Hope College___.-. 1866 24; 10 39}. 
Preparatory-- 3} 18} 
Arts and sciences 19) 
Do .--.-| Western Theological Se: 866 58)...... ----|  8)----- 
Kalamazoo. Kalamazoo College (arts 1833 18 227 
sciences). 
4 


7 Engineering faculty, 


STATISTICS OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


TaBLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Profes- 
sors and) students | First de- | ate de- 


instruc- grees 
tors grees 


Location Institution 


Year of first opening 


Men 
Women 


% | Honorary degrees 


MICHIGAN—Con, 


Olivet College --...----------- 1844 17} 1 
Arts and sciences... 
Summer 4 
Owoss0._-------- Bible Holiness Seminary (the- 


MINNESOTA 


St. John’s University. -------- 

Arts and sciences. 
Duluth__-------- College of St. Scholastica *. 


Seabury Divinity School_- 3 
Minneapolis----- Augsburg Seminary ------- 1869 24, 222 90) 3 
Preparatory --------- 
Arts and sciences_--- 
Minnesota College of Law 
Moorhead Concordia College 


Carleton College. ------- 
Arts and 
.... 


Si KE! 


Mus 

St. College St. Benedict 
Arts and 
Summer school (1927) 
Bethel 
Preparatory 
Theology - - - ---- 

Summer school 
DO. College of St. 1905 
Arts and sciences. 
Summer school (1927). 
College of St. 1885 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences___. 


Commerce. 
Education 
Journalism. 


22) 

18 

10 

9 

3 

15 
Military 3 
Concordia College 1893 14 
12 
Arts and sciences__ 10 
Hamline University_._.. 1864 31 
Arts and sci iences_. 31 


Macalester 1 
Arts and sciences__. 


Music 
St. Paul ollege of Law 
1 Junior college. 4 Statistics of 1925-26. 


a 
1 2 5 6 7 8 | 9] 10] 1 
| 
| 2 
Arts and sciences 21 200 215 x 
25 407) 435,50) y 3 1 
| 25 400 426 50) 
Do......----| St. Olaf College. ..-.----------| 1874 | 49} 22) 536, 473/94) 
Arts and 49} 22) 531 467) 94] 
4ti.......| 
6|-..-..- 
|} 213 30) 37 2 
| 20) 25) 251/260) 20) 43}. 
| 25) 12 247| 250) 43)... 
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TaBLe 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 
to 
=I Profes- 
Gradu- | 
t 
| Students | | ateue 
tors grees | 
Location Institution & bd 
§ & cis 
1 2 3 4/5 6 7 9/10] 11 | 22 
MINNESOTA— 
continued 
St. Paul......... St. Paul Luther College 1______ 1885 
Arts and 
Special. 
St. Paul Seminary | 1894 
St. Peter... Gustavus College__-| 1862 2 
Mu 
sciences). 
Sumner schoo! 
St. Mary’s College (arts and | 1912 
sciences). 
MISSISSIPPI 


Blue Mountain_. 


Brookhaven ____- 


Hattiesburg. 


Holly Springs 


Blue Mountain 
Arts and 
Summer school (1927) 
Whitworth | 
Arts and sciences 
Summer school (1927) 
Hillman College ! 
Preparatory __- 
Arts and science 
Special_- 
Mississippi Cc ollege “(arts and 
sciences). 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension 
Grenada College. - 
Arts and sciences. 
Home economics 
Fine arts____.- 
Music 
Mississippi Woman’s C ollege 
Arts and 
Fine 


Summer school (1927) 
Mississippi Synodical C ollege! 
(arts and sciences). 
Rust College 
Preparatory 
Arts and 
Belhaven College. 
Arts and sciences. 


Preparatory 
Arts and scienc 

Millsaps College - - 
Arts and 
Graduate 


Summer school. (1927)... 
1 Junior college. 


2 Colored. 


| 
7 16 1} 
| 16) 1} 305 
| 
9} 
-----| 5} 4 39) 
1893 5) 18 14) 
1877 6 93) 128 4) 
| 5} 1 29 29 | 
Do...------- i802} 18) 4) 146) 2 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universivies, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28 


Profes- 
| sors and First de- 
jinstrue- | Students grees 

tors 


Gradu- 
ate de- 
grees 


Location Institution 


men 


| Men 
Men 


Wo 


| 


| Year of first opening 
~ | Women 


-_ 


| % | Honorary degrees 


MISSiSSIPPI—con, 


Clark Memorial College 1908 4 1 
Preparatory 1 1 

Arts and 
Special. 
Summer school (192 awa ...| 
Tougaloo College 169 | 
| 

| 


Preparatory 
Gulf Park College _..| 
Arts and sciences 
MISSOURI 

| 

| 


Palmer College... iS65 | 
Arts and sciences... 
Sunimer school (1927). 
Southwest Baptist College ! Is78 | 
| 
Arts and sciences 
Special 
Summer school (192 7) - 
Kemper Military School 1844 
Preparatory --.-------- 

Cameron. Misse suri Wesleyan C ollege. ‘ 1883 | 7 128 

Arts and | 
Music.....-- 
Summer sehool (1927) | 4 3, 21 
Culver-Stockton College | 1856 
and sciences). 

Summer school (4927)__. 
Carthage. Ozark Wesleyan College !__ 
Arts and sciences____- 
Tine arts... 
Summer school (1927) - 
Christian College 
Arts and sciences____- 
Stephens College 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences____- 
Spec 
Commerce_ - 


= 


ts 


P hys cai education. 
Concordia St. Paul’s College 


Preparatory... 
Arts and 
Central ¢ 
Arts and sciences 
Special. 
Summer school (1v27) 
Westininster College (arts and 
sclences). 

D6... William Woods College 
Preparatory 
Arts and 


! Junior college, 2 Colored, 


i] | | 
lel 
| | = 
| | 
19 | | 
146) 6} -| 
64) 
25} 61 | 
| | | | | 
| } 
| | 
20 | 
| 
| | 
| 
- 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
-| 3} 19) | 
| tas? 26) 14) 498) 313) 33) 
---| 26) 14) 420) 311) 33} 20)... 
| 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


rofessional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Location 


MISSOURI—con. 


Kidder 


Kirksville... 


Liberty 


Marble Hill. 


Marshall... -| 


Nevada. --..-.-- 


St. Charles. 


St. Louis. 


1 Junior college, 


Kansas City-Western Dental 
College. 

Rockhurst College. 
Arts and sciences 

St. Teresa College !_ 
Preparatory. 
Arts and sciences 
Sumimer school (1927) 

Kidder Institute 

| Preparatory____- 

| 


Arts and 
Kirksville College of Osteop- 
athy and Surgery. 
Wentworth Military Acad- 
emy.! 
Arts and sciences. 
Military drill 
William Jewell Colleg 
and sciences). 
Su'nmer sehool (1927). 


Will Mayfield College 


Arts and sciences 
Special. 
Summer school (1927) 
Missouri Valley College 
Arts and seiences__- 
Special 
Music.. 
Surmmer school (1927) 
Hardin College 
Preparatory __- 
Arts and scien 
Music 
Cottey College ! 
Preparatory 
Arts and scicne 
Education. 
Fine arts 
St. Mary’s Instatute! (arts 
and sciences). 
Park College (arts sei- 


ences), 

Lindenwood College... 
Arts and science: = 
Home economics. 
Oratory 


Benton College of Law_____- 
Arts and sciences 


to 
& 
a 
z 
Institution & 
2 3 
Central College of 
Kansas City College of Oste- |....-- 
opathy and Surgery. 
Kansas City College of Phar- | 1885 
macy. 
Kansas City School of Law_-_-.| 1895 


Profes- 
Gradu- 
sors and First de- 
jnstruc- | Students grees ate de- 
tors grees 
r=] a a 
o 
gi/8| 8 
4/6 6 7 8 9 |} 10) 

16 1 50 3 

18) 8 93) 13 

7 1 110 1 

66) 648 76 911 6; 23 3 

56 

| 
51 

449). 

2 42| 
4 

2 7- 
13 

17 1 7 1 


| = | Honorary degrees 


: 
1 
Kansas City 
Doo. 1890 | 
| 
— 
| 1892. 
| 
......:.-. 
} | 
iss | 2 
| = 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
1875 | 
1831 | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
1897 | 
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TaBLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-—28—Continued 


Profes- 
; Gradu- 
sors and : First de- 
instruc- | Students grees ate de- 
tors grees 


Location Institution 


Year of first opening 


Women 
Men 
Men 
Women | 
Men 


Men 


| 
! 
| Honorary degrees 


o 
~ 
o 


| 


MISSOURI—Con, 


St. City College of Law and | 1908 48).... 423, 10, 9-..-- 
Finance. | 
Preparatory 


Gradua 


Do....%.-.-- Concordia Theological Sem- 
inary. 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy. 
-| St. Louis University. 
Arts and scien = 
Graduate__.-.- 
Commeree- --------------- 


Dentistry 


Military drill__- 
Arts and sciences... 
Do-...------- Washington University IS57 | 32% 

Arts and 1 


8 
32 2204 1 » 183) 315, 12934 


Graduate | 
Chemical engineering- - - - 

Civil engineering. 
Electrical engineering... -| 
Mechanical engineering 
Architectural engineering 
Architecture. | 
Fine 

| 


Nursing... 
Dentistry 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses... 
DO. Xenia Theological Seminary 
Springfield. Drury College (arts and 


sciences). 

Arts and seience 
Special. 
Warrenton. Cc Wesleyan ( 
Preparatory... 
Arts and sciences 
Theology 
Summer school (1927) 
Webster Groves.| Eden Theological Seminary -. - 

Kenrick Theological Seminary i... 

Do... Webster College... 1916 8} 22) 


1 Junior college. 3 Men and women, 


| | — 
| 
| 
— | 
Do-__...------| College of the Sacred Heart_._.| 1826 Bj----.--| 
1818 | 384) 2,314) 168) 282) 8 33 
12}-.-- 133) --|--- 
16} 1 111 3 
20} 
1704 42 1 4 | 
1873 | 24] 15] -287| 27] 1 
| 
109} 121 
61, 88 13} 
48} 
148} 128 7, 
32) 
116} 17} 
| 
68, 188). 
98]. 4 
SOR 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


| protes- | 
; & rofes- 
| | Gradu- 
| § | sors and Students First de ate do- 
& instruc- grees 
| = tors grees 8 
| 
| 
| 
1 2 3 | 6 7 8 | 9 | 10) | 12 
| 
MONTANA 
Intermountain Union College | 1889 | 8 86) 98, AN) 2 
(arts and sciences). | | 
Summer school (1927) 
Mount St. Charles College... 1910 
Preparatory 
NEBRASKA | 
Arts and seiences_ | 


Biair............ Dana College and ‘Trinity 
Seminary. 

Preparatory....----------- 
Arts and sciences. 


Central City Nebraska © ontral” “Collece 
(arts and seiences). 
College View. Union 
Arts and sciences_ 
Special... 
Theology 
Summer school (1 
Doane College. 
Arts and 
Midland 
| 
Arts and science: 
Commerce. 
Vine arts_. 
Theology 
Summer sehool (1927) 
Grand Islund__--| Grand Island College (arts 
and sciences). 

Summer school (4927) 

Extension courses... 

Hastings 
Preparatory-_---- 
Arts and sciences_. 
Summer school (192 
Extension courses... | 
( COUTSES 
Arts and 


Nursing. 
Dentistry. 
Pharmacy. 
Summer school (1927) 
inary. 


| | 
| as) 202} 206,20) 
12) 10 156) 182) 
| 46} 1011 17] 

1% 10 200, 20! | 

| 16) 6 116, 10}, 
10) 3 85} 73) 

: \ 

| 7; 2 16 | 
3 1 13} lez 
| 19) 24) 303) 336) 31) 
| 18) 21) 286 317) 
| 7, 9 62 

1) 9j-------] 
reignton | 233) 21) 1691) 407 247, 45, 
Arts and 86 8 92 (ht) 
22) 1 204) 45 18} 

Law 9)... 157}... 34 | 


Taste 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Location 


1 


NEBRASKA—COn. 


Omaha. 


University Place. 


NEW TAMPSHIRE 


Hanover... 


Manchester. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bloomfield 


Convent Station. 


Fast Orange...-- 


Hoboken 


Madison 
Newark. 


Institution 


University of 
Arts and 
Law..-.--- 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses 

Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 

sity. 
Arts and sciences. 
Graduate... 
Special. 
Education 
Fine 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses 
Correspondence courses 

Luther Junior 
Arts and sciences... 


York College... 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences... 


Summer school (1927). 


Dartmouth College. 
Arts and sciences. 
Graduate. 

Cornerce 
Civil engineering_—_- 
Medicine 

St. Anselm’s 
Preparatory... 

Arts and sciences. 
Theology. 


Bloomfield Theological Semi- 
nary. 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences - 
Theology. 
College of St. Elizabeth (arts 
and sciences). 
Summer school (1027) 
Upsala College 
Arts and sciences 
Special__ ones 
Summer school (1927). 
Stevens Instituie of Technol- 
egy (mechanical engineer- 
ing). 
Summer school (1927) 
Georgian Court College. 
Arts and sciences. 
Education 
Vine arts__ 
Musie.. | 
Drew University (theology) 


New Jersey Law | 


4 Statistics of 1925-26. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


STATISTICS OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Students 


Year of first opening | 


7 


Men 


275) 


1, 7511 


Men 
Women 
Honorary degrees 


| 


805 
| | 
| SOrs anc 
instruc- 
tors 
| |g} _ 
| 
2 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 1 
| | 
| 
1909 2i 276) 305 15} 
| 13) 6 39) 
| | 14) |---| 
Wahoo---------- |.-.---| 4 74 
2 2| 41, 
j------| 1 32 
| | 1, 41) | 
10) 12 120184) 1s _..| 
j.-----| 2} 6 | 
10 12 97 7 13) 
sic 2 201 
al 
1769 | 474 | 13 
| | 
1803} 16) 1) 209) 182) 19 
16} 1} 101 19, 
| || | | | | | 
| 120) | 8 
1867 $2; 3 = 13 3 
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TaBLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-—28—Continued 


Profes- 
sorsand| cendents | First de- | Gradu- 


instruc- grees 
tors 
Location Institution 


Year of first opening 


Men 
Women 
n 


| Honorary degrees 


Women 


e 
oe | Women 


| 

~ 

x 


1 2 3 


NEW JERSEY— 
continued 


New Brunswick.| New Brunswick Theological | 1784 10). | aco 
Seminary. { 

Princeton. Princeton Theological Semi- | 1812 13}... 253) 

nary. 

Princeton University... 
Arts and 
Graduate 
Military 
DO. St. Joseph’s College. 
Preparatory 
Arts and 
South Orange_...| Seton Hall College 
Arts and 
Alma College 
Arts and sciences__....-.-. 


NEW YORK 


Albany_-..--.--- St. Rose’s College (arts and 
sciences). 

Alfred Alfred University 
Arts and sciences 
Ceramics__ 
Agric ulture_ 
Sumuner school (1927). 
Annandale St. Stephens’ College (arts 
and sciences). 

Auburn Auburn Theological Seminary_| 1819 17); 2 63 


school (1927) 
Wells College (arts and sci- | 1868 
ences). 
Brooklyn. Adelphi College (arts and sci- | 1896 17} 19)------- 129)... 
ences). 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy-_| 1891 462) 24 
Long Island College Hospital | 1859 | 203) 1 414 ll was 
(medicine). 
Brooklyn. 
Graduate 
Special 
Chemistry 
Chemical enginee ring. 
Civil engineering_. 
Electrical engince ring. ___- 
St. Francis College (arts and 200)... 
sciences). 
St. John’s 
Arts and sciences... 
Commerce... 


Summer school (1927) - 
Extension courses 


4 Statistics of 1925-26, 


grees 

=| 

8 

| 
182! 44] 4 
122 
47 9 
3 
22)...-| 2,35) 107 469) 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Profes- 
Gradu- | » 
| Students | Firstde- | atede- | 
bi tors grees | & 
Location Institution & 
| 


St. Joseph’s College for Women 

(arts and sciences). 

Buffalo. Canisius College. 
Arts and 
Education 
Summer school (1927) 
DO De Lancey Divinity School 
DO. D’Youville College (arts and 

sciences). 

DO. Martin Luther Theological 

Seminary. 

University of 
Arts and 
Commerce. 
La 


Dentistry 
Evening 
Summer school (1927) - .--- 
Extension services_....- 
Military 
. Lawrence University 
Arts and 


Canton.......... 


Summer school (1927) 
Hamilton College (arts and | 420). rin 
sciences). 
Elmira.......... Elmira College 1853 12} 48)...... 596)... 120 
Arts and 519 109 


Extension courses... 
Esopus__-.-.-.-. Mount St. Alphonsus Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Geneva Hobart College (arts and 
sciences) 

Colgate 
Arts and sciences. 
Graduate- 


Hartwick Semi- | Hartwick College. 
nary. | 
Arts and 
Houghton Houghton College... 
Preparatory. 
Arts and sciences_- onl 


pec’ 
Agriculture. ..........-.-. 
Home economies (includ- 
ing hotel management). 
Veterinary medicine 
Architecture 
Civil 
Electrical engineering 


NEW YORK—con, | | | | 
1870} 55 «609-340 53 
------| 24) 2 58 325|------- 
{ 
1846 | 318 1,202] 656, 264) 88 7) 
_-.--| 57, 6| 455) 443 47| 
70. 
Medicin 124 1] 7 56] 
75] 2) G14) 
1858 65) 6) 2,810; 411 462) 72) 50) 4| 6 
------| 30, 6) 387) 280 (Al 
Law.  B1|----} 2,321] 124) 396} 40) 
4}...-} 14| 2 | 
| | | 
302) 158) 28 4 
6|.--- 4 | | 
6, 2 62) «17 2 | 
5} 2 40| | 
12 8 87,9 16) 
Cornell 1868 | 873 83 4, 351) 1,320 763! 246) 197, 
Arts and 251 3) 1,278 
614 165, 82__. 
252 9 601] 114) 2 a 
| 
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rofessional schools— 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Keuka Park 


Location 


NEW YORK—Con, 


Ithaca. 


New Rochelle- 


New 


Do 


* Men and women. 


Institution 


Cornell University—Contd. 


| 
| 


Mechanical engineering. 
Law__ ‘ | 
Medicine. 

Summer school (1927) -- 


Correspondence courses. 


M ilitary drill 
Keuka College 
sciences). 


(arts and 


Extension courses... 


College of New 
Arts and sciences... 
Secretarial course- 
Summer school (1927) _- 

Barnard College (arts and 

sciences). 

College of Mount St. Vincent. 
Preparatory 
Arts and 
Summer school (1927) - 

College of the Sacred Heart 

(arts and sciences). 

Columbia University 

Aris and sciences_____: 


Special 
Business_ 
Education (including 
practical arts). 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering. - 
Industrial engineering_- 
Mechanical engineering - 
Metallurgical engineering. 
Mining engineering - - 
Journalism. 
Architecture... 
Law. 
Medicine_. 
Pharmacy ----] 
Optometry. 
Library service__. 
Summer school (1927) -- 
Extension courses. 
Home study courses- 
Cooper Union- 
E ngineering_- 
Fine arts. . 
Fordham Univ ersity __- 
Preparatory 
Acts and sciences. 
Graduate 
Commerce 
Education 
Law 
Pharmacy 
Social service 
Summer school (192 
Extension courses _ 
Military drill_ - 
General T heological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 
Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. 


7 Engineering faculty, 


Profes- 
/sors and 
& | instrue- 
Z tors 
§ 
al 
4 
50). 
---| 212) 15, 
----| 176; 22) 
9 17 
1 1 
1904 24) 23! 
22 
7 
31) 43 
1847 17} 19) 
19 
15, 18 
Is4/ 12) 15). 
1754 143 
M4 30, 
50 
138) 165; 
7 OH 
17|__- 
44)___ 
433) 46 
36) 
37 4 
13 
| 501] 76 
| 74) 18 
Os} 5 
77} ---- 
21 
324) 12 
27] 
140) 5 
&S 5 
28) 
15} 
2 
-| 73! 3 
7 2 
38 
1817 
1886 


| 
Gradu- | » 
Students ate de- 4 
| grees | & 
3 
— |—-—— 
| als 
6 7 | 8 9 | | 12 
106 3) 87) 
| 
745 133) 
30 
33 
1, 069 - 160)... 
192 
HAS | 110 
300 
Lo 36 
7,440 6, 595! 1,086) £07) 995)1, 395 8 
1,362) 1,570 99511, 305 
100 
1.196 4, 505| 34) 
12}... 
gi} 59 32! 16! 
9) 21; 2 
806 2) 
157 1 
802 67 72 
63 
31) 175) 15) 
6, 212} 6,809) 
4, 3,001. | | 
129 
5,214) 1,817, 887) 28] 64) 
| 
9) 28) 64) 
1,458} 55, 880) «12 
| 283 
169} 
300] 
123} 
| 


10 Includes 23 in engineering not listed below. 


| 1 | 2 | 
| 
Do__. 
; 
Do 
Do 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Ggptinued 


Profes- 
sors grgents | First de- Gradu- 
grees 


Location Institution 


Women 
Men 


| Honorary degrees 


| Women 


| Ps | Year of first opening | 


| 


NEW YORK—con, 


New Manhattan College... 1853 869 5 
Arts and 26). 363 
Commerce. ......-.-.-.--- | 5j.... 135 


Civil engineering... 
Industrial engineering. 14 
Architecture. 10; 
Extension 1%.... 118 
Do..........- New York Homeopathie Med- | 1860 | 104 
ical College and Flower Hos- 
pital, 
New York Law School____---- 1891 902 
New York 1832 1,254 110 18,500 7,591 2,061) 526 224 70; 9 
‘Arts and (405, 44) 5, 230 2, 026 518) 

Commerce. | 252 § 7,37 4) 1, 220 696 53) 38) 
Education. 130 37) 726, 2,360 108, 199). 
Chemical engineering -- --|------ 7103 49 
Civil engineering. 
Electrical engineering - ----|------ -----|---- 
engineering. 
Fine | 33 
School retailing - | 
1,526 163 404) 36] 36 i... 
Medicine. ll 428) 19 
Dentistry | 7 304 4 176, 
Summer school (1927) eee) (epee | 164 33) 2,390) 2, 063) 
Extension courses 18 3,277 4, 165 
Correspondence course | 15, 80) 
Military 
DO The Biblical Seminary in 
New York. 

Religious education. 

Graduate. | 


1, 


Social service_-_ 
Summer school (1927) 
Do_. Union Theologicat Seminary 
Niagara Univer- Niagara University 
sity. Arts and science: 
heology 
North Chili... A.M. Chesbrough Seminary 
Preparatory. 
Arts and sciences... 
Potsdam__.._.-- Clarkson College of ‘Tech- 
nology. 
Graduate. 
Commerce. 
Chemical engineering - - - 
Civil engineering... 
Electrical engineering. 
Mechanical engineering - - 
Unclassified engineering... 
Poughkeepsie_._.| Vassar College. 
Arts and sciences... 
Summer school (1927). 
Rochester. ......| Rochester Theological Semi- 


nary. 


1 Junior college. 17 Engineering faculty. 


|g g 
Bla| 
= 
| 
1 | 9 | | 12 
— | | 
| | 
8 
----} 3 5 40, 
| 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


Instructs, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


ofessional schools— 


Profes- Gradu 
sors and First de- 7 
& | instruc- Students grees” | ate de- 4 
TS 
Location Institution 
° o 
1 2 3 4/5 6 7 8 10 | 11 | 12 
NEW YORK—Con. 
Rochester. University of 1850 | 184) 30) 
Arts and sciences._- 90) 17 
Graduate... 
Chemical engineering - - - --|------|----- 
Mechanical engineering - - 
Home economics. 
Music. 
Summer school (1927) €6) 30) 
Extension courses - 47) ll 
St. Bonaventure_| St. Bonaventure’s College-.--- 1859 69) 4 
21).... 
Arts and 42 
16)... 
Summer school (1927) ...--|------ 26) 4 
Extension courses... ....-|------ 4 
Saratoga Springs_| Skidmore 1911 13 43}....... 
Arts and sciences... 10} 
4). 
= 
Schenectady----- Union College... 1795 | 210) 9 
Arts and sciences. 48)... 
... 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering - 
15}... 
Medicine... 105 
... 
Extension courses. 
Syracuse University. 1871 | 442) 90 
Arts and 190) 43 
86) 8 
Education. 20; 9 
General engineering. 770)... 
Chemical engineering. 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering - 
Mechanical engineering 
Agriculture. 
Journalism. 3}... 
Architecture. 
15, 8 
Medicine... 152} 1 
2) 3 
Summer school (1927) 106) 22) 
Extension courses 4 
Tarrytown... College. --| 1918 
reparatory 4... 12 
Arts and sciences... 
The Mason School !___. 
reparatory.......- 
Arts and sciences... 
1 Junior college, 4 Statistics of 1925-26, 1 Engineering faculty, 


| 
3 
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TaBLe 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28 —Continued 


Profes- 


sors and First de- 
instruc. | Students grees ate de- 


tors grees 
Location Institution 


Year of first opening 


Women 
Women 
Women 
Men 


Men 


Men 


ts | Honorary degrees 


~ 


NEW YORK—Con. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic In- | 1824 | 110 
stitute. 


Special 

Chemical engineering 
Civil engineering--_- 
Electrical engineering - 


Mechanical engineering. 


Home economics. - 

White Plains_---| Good Counsel 1923 5 
Arts and sciences... 5 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville. _.-.--- College of St. Genevieve-of- | 1909 2 
the-Pines. 
Arts and sciences. ....-.--.|.-..-- 2 


Summer school (1927) 
Belmont Abbey College______- 1878 1 
Arts and sciences... 
Joh C. Smith University? | 1868 
Arts and 
3 

Queens 4 
3 


bo 


Charlotte 


ie 
Davidson College. 44 


Graduate. 
Extension courses - 2 
Duke -; 1859 | 109 
Arts and sciences. 


logy 
Summer school (1927) 
Elon College.---| Elon College 


Greensboro College 1846 10) 

Arts and 7 
Special 
Music__- 
Extension courses 


2 Colored, 3 Men and women. 


| 
| a | 
g g 
a 
1 2 3 4 
Arts and sciences... 19}-_..- 
249) 
ed 66) 
2 
Arts and sciences 128). 
8} 1,388} 317) = 129) 99 36 20, 
8} 1,163 128} 
-----| 1890] 20, 189) 30) 2a) | 
Arts and 3 211} = 189, 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28—Continued 


| Year of first opening 


Location Institution 
1 2 3 
NORTH CARO- | 
LINA—Continued 
Guilford College. Guilford 
| Arts and sciences 


Hickory 


High Point... 


Lenoir. 


Summer school (1927) 
Lenoir Rhyne 
Arts and 
Special | 
Summer school (1927) - - 


-, High Point College (arts and | 1924 


sciences). 
Davenport College 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences. 


Special 


| Louisburg College 


Mars Hill... 


Murfreesboro 


Kaleigh 


Kied Springs 


Mutherford Col 


Salisbury 


4 Junior college, 


Preparatory 
Arts and scien 


Meredith 


Education. 
Home economics 
Fine 
Mars Hill College 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences... 
Summer school (1927). 
Chowan College 
Arts and sciences. 
Commerce... 
Education... 
Fine arts. 
ollege._. 
Arts and sciences 
Fine arts 
Music 
Veace Institute}. 
Vreparatory 
Arts and sciences 
Special... 
St. Mary’s School! 
Vreparatory 
Arts and sciences 
bpecial 
thaw Oniversity 
Arts and selences 
Hpecial 
Theology 
school 
Viera Macdonald Colleye 
Arts and sciences 
Home 
College 
Vreparatory 
Arte and sciences 
Catawba Colleye (Carts 
) 
school 1927) 
courses 
Livingstone Coblege 
Vreparatory 
Arts and selences 
slension 
seliool (1927) 


lin 


Colored, 


schools— 


Profes- 
Gradu- 
sors and First de- | 
instrue- | Students grees 
tors 8 
a a a 
4 5 6 7 9 10) 
17 7 154 155 15) 2 
17 7 151 154 15) 28 
1 
3 20 25) 
4 127 163 22) 29) 
15 116) 129 22) 20 
iN 
13) 7 83] 
ll 156; 189}... 
1 
| 
1 
| - 
“15 
4 
160, w 
160). 22 
9) 
53! 
| 3 60! 
551) 
7, 20 424) 76 
| “9 23) 4 | 
104) 1h | 
2 20 | 
3 82 | 
2 17 KY) | 
86) 
2 240) | 
10 128) | 
218 | 
17) Is | 
M4) 232 20; 32 
120] 20) 32 
| 
4 22! 
28) 200 
22 4] 4 
a) 36 
4 oh 
4 
6 1's 
4 12 2 | 
| 
7 1 | 
Ww 
4 tiv 


Meu aud 


ts | Honorary degrees 


\ 
| 
\ 
| 
| = 
| 
| 
| 
=| 
| 
= 
| | 
= = 1 | 
| 
- | | 
| | 
' 
| 
| | 
| 
| | | 
| 
i 


TABLE 28.—-Privately controlled universities, 


Location 


NORTH CAKO- 


LINA—Ccontinued | 


Statesville... 


Wake Forest__.. 


Weaverville... 


Wilson... ..--.-- 


Wingate. 


Winston-Salem__ 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown. 


Alliance. 


Ashland 


Junior college, 


Institution 


Arts and sciences... 
Special_- 

Wake Forest C ollege- 
Arts and sciences... 


Law... 


Year of first opening 


Summer school (1927) 


Weaver College 1. 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences... 


Summer s 
Atlantic Christian 
(arts and sciences). 
Wingate College !__- 
Preparatory 
Arts and science 
Special 
Salem 
Preparatory... 


Cc ollege 


Arts and sciences... 


Commerce. 
Ilome economic 
Music........-.- 
Extension courses.._.._- 


Jamestown College... 
rts and seiences. 
Music 
Summer school (1927) 


Ohio Northern University 
Arts and sciences 
Commerce. 
Education. 

Chemical engineering 
Civil engineering 
Klectrical engineering 
Mechanical engineering 
Fine arts 

Music 

Law 

Pharmacy 

pression 

Vhysicn! education 
Summer (127) 
extension courses 

Mount Union College 
Arts and scleneces 
Speclal 
Musle 
Nummer school (27) 

Asiiand College 
Atle and sciences 
Mduention 
Musie 
Yheology 
seliool (127) 
extension 


Is71 


Isa 


colleges, 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Profes- | 
sors and 
instrue- 

tors 
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and 


Students 
= 

6 7 


95 12 (16 
| 
126) 150)... 
30, 
«110 
13 
-----| 357 45 
| 
182) 36 
68! 5 
33) 4 
| 
} 
218) 
196) Is 
108 
32 
136) SST 1 100 
20 8 | 
v 
? 
1 | 
iy 
it 4 Mil 
an] ave 3 
4a) 
ut 
“4 i 
? 
4 
4 Ad 2 
7} 2 
40) ayy | 


818 


rofessional schools— 


First de- 
grees 


Women 


Gradu- | a 
ate de- | 5 
grees 
|¥ 
| 
| | | 
| | | | 
| 
1902 
1897 
4 
12} 
20 
sic 3! 
2) 
| 
ISS8 21 i 
19} 31} 
| 
Ada. 10 
| 2 
42 
| 
| 
| 2 
4 
4 
| 7 
] 
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TaBLe 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


ofessional schools— 


Institution 


| 
| 


oHIO—continued | 


Cedarville. 


Do 
Cleveland. 

Do__. 

Do... 


Do 
Do... 


Baldwin-Wallace College-_-_-- 
Arts and 


eology 
Summer school (1927) 
Bluffton College 
‘Arts and 
Summer school (1927 
St. Charles Seminary (theol- 


Arts and sciences. 
Education. 
Music____- 
Extension courses. 
= College of Dental 


Surger 
Cincinnati College of Phar- 
college pet of the 


Arts and 


Eclectic Medical College. 1845 


Hebrew Union College (the- 

ology). 

Summer school (1927) 
Lane Theological Seminary - - - 
Mount St. Mary’s Seminary 

of the West (theology). 

St. Xavier 
Preparatory 
Arts and 
Commerce... 

Summer school (1927) - 
Y.M.C. A. Law School. 

Case School of A pplied Sclence 
Chemical engineering... - 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering. ._. 
Mechanical engineering 
Mining engineering... 
Unelassified engineering 
Summer school (1927) 


' Cleveland Law School 


John Carroll University (arts 
and sciences). 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension (Saturday. 
classes) 


.| Seminary of Our Lady of the 


Lake (arts and sciences). 


| Notre Dame College . 


Preparatory 

Arts and sciences 
Commerce 
Education 

Home economics. 
Music 


Year of first opening 


1922 


Extension courses... 


Profes- 
Gradu- 
sors and First de- 
instruc Students grees ate de- 
rs grees 
r= a 
o 
8 
4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10] 11 |12 
31) 12 256 291 43] 2 
21; 8 222 41) 
10, 4 2. 77 1 
16) 8 153,150 19] 
16) 8 120, 98 
33 
14) 17 98; 128 12} 5 
16} 1 116, 1 
226 133 4 
22; 5} 200)..---- ---|--- 
7|.--- 30 1 
21 5 90! 
2A)... 230, 6 37 
65 121 2 
2 2 
5}. 2 
1 
10). 
1 
27) 
Is 
22 500) 
21 36 1 
30) 105) 
Ww} 7, 140) 
131).... 
6 300 
4, 46) 
10) 2 
7 I 4 
4 
2} 2 


i 
| 
1 | 2 3 | 
| | 
Mus 
| Cedarville 1894 
“1893 
1850 
| 
| 
Do.......--| 
Do-_.-. noe | 1875 
be | 1832 
1820 
| 
| 
| 
| | ‘| 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


815 


ofessional schools— 


Location 


Institution 


Year of first opening 


Profes- 
sors and 
instruc- 

tors 


Students 


Men 
Women 


Women 


Honorary degrees 


onlo—continued 
Cleveland______- 


Celumbus- 


Summer school (1927) - 
Extension courses 

Western Reserve University_- 
Arts and 


Graduate. 


Special_- 


Education 
Applied social science. 
Library science 


Thevlog 

Summer school (1927) - 

Extension courses 

Correspondence courses. ._ 
Bonebrake Theological Semi- 


nary. 

Central Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Church in 
the United States. 

University of Dayton 

Preparatory 
Arts and sciences... 
Craduate 
Commerce... 
Education... 
Chemical engineering 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering... 
Mechanical engineering... 
Law 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses 
Military drill 
Defiance College. 
Arts and sciences... 
Special. 
Summer school (1927). 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Arts and sciences. ... 
Special 


Findlay C ‘ollege.. 
Preparatory .. 
Arts and 
Special 


Music 
Summer school (1027)..... 


| Gradu- 
| | ate de- | 
g| | 
a 2 
1 2 6 7 | 8 
Do...------- | 1826 3, 583 5, 385 9 
67 2)... ----| 
3) 1 1) > 
177|--..| 29, 16 
60) 18) 1,566 1, 648) 7 
Capitol 1850 | 43) 1 321 191) 30} 
Arts and 26) 4 119 25; 
| | 
} 
1885 17) 12) Wi 3 
93) 36) 800, MIG) 3) 
------| 85, 27] 774) 826} 137) 
| 
| 
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TasLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


to 
& | Profes- G 
radu- 
students | Pits de- | ate de- 
tors” Brees 
1 2 3 6 7 8 10 | 11 | 12 
on10—continued 
Gambier- Kenyon 
Arts and sciences. 
Theology - - ------- 
Glendale_ Glendale College ! 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences. 
Granville... Denison University --- 
= sciences. 


Military drill 11 
Hiram College (arts an 1850 19, 11 149,161 35, 
sciences). | | | 
Marietta__......| Marietta College (arts and | 1800 25) 6 250) 145 42, 
sciences). | | | 
Mount St. Joseph) College of Mount St. Joseph 21)....... 


(arts and sciences). 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses 

New Concord___| Muskingum College. - - 

Arts and sciences__- 

Special......--.-- 


Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses 
Oberlin College 
Arts and sciences_ 


Summer school (1927) 
Oxford............ Oxford College for Women. 
Arts and 


usic 
Do_--------- Western College for Women 
(arts and sciences). 
Painesville......| Lake Erie College (arts and 
sciences). 

Rio Grande_____- Rio Grande 
Preparatory..........----- 
Arts and 
Summer school (1927)... 
Springfield. _.___| Wittenberg College. 
Arts and sciences. 


Saturday 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses 
Correspondence courses 
san 
St. John’s University... 

| 


Arts and 
Summer school (1927) 
| Extension courses -.......-|-..--- 
Correspondence courses ..|....-- 


1 Junior college, 6 Included under arts and sciences, 11 Statistics of 1926-27 


Summer school (1927 14 4 28 

154 

36, 26, 454) 616 89) 

33, 21, 382,481 89 

40} 

1888 | 703| 1,012) 113 177,20,” 16 

72) 29, 645] 697] 100158) 

27, 13) 58 5 6 18) 

11800 | 3) 16 1 

1855 | — i 

1859 | 4} 

1876} 13 112) 108 | 2 

| 9 6 80 70 

62, 20 OSL 554 06, 73, 6 2, 8 

22,....| 

3} 42) 

2 5 

7 448 52 26} 

129) 52 26| 
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TaBLeE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and 


Location 


Institution 


ry | Year of first opening 


817 


schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28—Continued 


Yellow Springs 


OKLAHOMA 


Cordell... 


Oklahoma City_. 


Urbana University 
Arts and sciences__- 
Education 

Otterbein College 
Arts and sciences_ 

Wilbertones University ?_ 
Preparatory------ 
Arts and sciences. 
Education. 


Summer school (192 
Military 
Wilmington College._-- 
Arts and sciences. 
Education 
Summer school (i927) 
Extension courses 
College of Wooster 
Arts and sciences. 
Graduate 
Music 
Summer school (1927) - 
Antioch 
Arts and sciences_ 
Graduate 
Commerce 


Arts and sciences. 
Special 
Oklahoma Christian College !_ 
Preparatory ............... 
Arts and 
Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege for Girls.! 
Arts and sciences 
Special. .....-.... 
Phillips University 
Arts and science 
Graduate___._-- 


Theology....-.----- 
Summer school (1927) 
Catholic College for Women. 
Arts and sciences. 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses... 
Correspondence... 
Oklahoma City University 
Arts and seiences__......-- 


Junior college, 


Profes- | Gradu- 
Students | First de- | ote do- 
tors grees 
3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 |12 


Colored. 


| | 
i 
1 2 | 
onlo—continued | | | | | 
Westerville... _- | 1847] 27, 13} 248) 46} 3 
j.-----| 24 7] 219) 238) 
Wilberforce... - 1856 21; 4 191 248) 
3 4) 62 
Wilmington _..| 1870 15) 14 191} 213) 
----|------| 14) 14] 170 149) 
...-|------| 3) 3] 21| «64 15 
----| 1868] 48) 19, 409) 525, 59.101) 
43) 14) 389} 
— 
| Bethany-Peniel 1899 | 11) 6) 
_----| 2 49} 
j......| 2 46) 4)----|-----|--- 
| 1921 5) 4 42 
11907 | 23; 293] 885] 
I881 | 27) 552) 3 
22} 5} 280} 329) 2s) 
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TasBLe 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-—28— 


ntinued 


schools— 


Profes. 
Gradu- 
students | Firstde | atede- | 
grees 
Location Institution 
1 2 3 4/5 | 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11 | 12 
OKLAHOMA—Con. | | | 
312) 318 41) 
94, (27 
Extension courses 28) abies 
University of 1894 301; 476 
75 18 14 .-|--- 
Summer school (1927) - 7 233 
Extension courses 11) 160 
OREGON 
Albany------.--- Albany 
and sciences 
Forest Grove_.--| Pacific University (arts aa 1554 16 
sciences). | 
MeMinnville....| Linfield 1857 14 
Newberg... Pacific C | 1885 10 
Preparatory 2 «4 
Special. 
Portiand__ --| Columbia University 1901 18|.... 
Preparatory 
Arts and 18... 
Do. ---| North Pacifie College... 189% 47, 
Dentistry... 37] 1 
Northwestern College of Law 1915 
Reed College __- --| 1911 22, 
Arts and sciences... 22 
| St. Mary ’s College | 
Arts and | 7 
Special -|- 
Balem. | Kimball Sehool of T heology 190% 5 
--| Willamette University... _. 1844 $2) 
| Arts and 22) & 
Graduate. 
Special. 
Law 7 
| Summer school (1927). 7, 2 
PENNSYLVANIA | 
Allentown... Cedar Crest College... 1866 16). 
Arts and sciences 106) ....--- 
| Secretarial 2 4)... 
Muhlenberg College (arts | 1867 $3)... 5 
and sciences). 
Junior college, 
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schools— 
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Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 
Profes- 
Gradu- 
tors grees 
Location Institution & bd 
| 
1 2 3 4 6 7 8 9 10° 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
continued 
Annville Lebanon Valley College------- 1866 18) 4 
Arts and sciences. ....-----|------ 14 2 
Special 
Education-.- 


Beaver Falls. -..- 


Bethlehem- - 


Chester... 


1 Junior college, 


Music 
Summer school (1927). 
Extension courses 
Geneva College. 
Arts and sciences-. 
school (1927) 
Extension courses. .....--- 
Lehigh University - 
Arts and sciences. 


Mining engineering 
engineering. 
Industrial engineering--..- 
Unclassified engineering. 
Summer school (1927) 
Military drill. 
Moravian College and Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
Arts and sciences.........- 
Education. 
Moravian Seminary and Col- 
lege for Women. 
Arts and sciences.........- 


Academy of the New Church 
Preparatory... 
Arts and 


Theology. 
Bryn Mawr College 
Arts and sciences... 
Graduate. 
Special 
Dickinson College (arts and 
sciences). 


Penn Hall! 
Preparatory... 
Arts and sciences. 
Special 

Wilson College 


Music 
Crozer Theologie ‘al Seminary. 
Pennsylvania Military Col- 

lege, 

Preparatory... 

‘reshinen, unclassified __ 

Commerce 

Civil engineering... 

Chemistry 


14 3 
Il} 1 
24) 11 
21; 9 
3} 

7) 13 

1 


Military drill. 


10} 

10} 

6 7 

4 

33} 
3} 
25) 3 

a} 

6] 

Is 


| | 
| 1848 352) 308) 60) 
125}....-..] 
260) 
Do.....---.- | “| 2 
De.......... i742 | | 
Bryn Athyn..._- 1876 | | 
-----| | 
Bryn Mawr..... | a 17}... 
|  128)....- |--- j----| 17)... 
| 
| | 
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and professional schools— 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28—Continued 


Location 


Institution 


Year of first opening 


Profes- 
sors and 
instruc- 

tors 


Gradu- 
ate de- 
grees 


First de- 


Students grees 


Men 


PENNSYLVANIA— 
continued 


Chestnut Hill___ 


Elizabethtown.__ 


Gettysburg_____- 


Haverford 


Huntingdon 


Mount St. Joseph College 
Arts and sciences 


Summer school (1927) 
Ursinus College (arts and 
sciences). 
Lafayette College 
Arts and sciences 
Graduate 
Civil engineering. 
Electrical engineering 
Mechanical engineering - 
Mining engineering 
Administrative engineer- 


ing 

Unclassified engineering-_- 

Chemnistry 
Elizabethtown Co: 

Arts and scien 

Special 
Commerce- 
Music. ion... 


Arts and sciences 
Graduate 
Special___- 
Commerce. 
Civil engine 
Electrical enginee ring 
Industrial engineering. 
Mechanical engineering 
Summer school (1927). 
Extension courses - 
Military drill 

Lutheran ‘Theological Semi- 


1826 


nary. 
Seton Hill College 
Prepars utory 
Arts and 
Thiel College (arts and sci- | 1870 
ences). 
Summer school (1927) 
Grove City College... 
Arts and sciences___. 


Juniata College 
Arts and sciences___- 
Special 
Commerce. 


Summer school (1927) ..-.. 
Extension courses 


| Women 
Men 


| | Wonorary degrees 


| | 

| & | 

; 1 2 4 | 5 | 7 | 8 | 9 li 
Collegeville_____- Is70 | 9-246, 214 34) 
37'.....- 
WOO} 12) 76 92) 24) 
1} 1 il Di 
41] 

22, 9} 142) 112 1g} 5 
Grove City_....- 11) 885, 328 46, 71) 5) 8) 
Summer school 19) 3} 
16) 207) 135 30} 
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TaBLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, studenis, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Profes- 
sorsand| gtugents | First de- Gradu- 


instruc- grees 
tors 


Location Institution 


| Year of first opening 


SS | Honorary degrees 


| an | Women 
Men 
| o | Women 


PENNSYLVANIA— 
continued 


Villa Maria College (arts and | 1920 
sciences). | 

Summer school (1927 
Extension courses 
Jenkintown Beaver 
Arts and sciences- 
Commerce... 
Home economics 


Lancaster........ Franklin Marshall College 
Arts and 
Graduate. 
DOccccncnees Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church. 
Latrobe_. St. Vincent College. 
Arts and 
Theology - - 
Extension courses 
Bucknell Unive. sity. 
Arts and sciences... 
Special. 


Chemical engineering. 

Civil engineering... 
Electrical engineering. .___ 
Mechanical engineering 

Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses... 
Lincoln Univer- | Lincoln University 


sity. Arts and 

St. Francis College... 


Arts and sciences_ 
Education 
Ausic...........- 
Theology-- 
Summer school 2 
Meadville. Allegheny 
Arts and 
Graduate... 
Special... 
Summer school a 
Mechaniesburg __| Irving 
Preparatory 
Arts and - 


Myerstown... Albright 
Arts and 

Fine arts and 
Summer school (1927)... 

New Wilming- | Westminster College-__...___- 

ton, Arts and sciences 


Mu: 

Philadelphia. Divinity ‘Se hool of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, 

Drexel 
Library science... 
Chemical engineering... 
Civil 


2 Colored. 


grees 
| 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | ' rT 
836 | 34/____| 102)... 7-----| 10 
----| 
| 
| 54, 8 aaa 425) 128) 112} 9} 
13 34 7) 13) .--|--- 
j----.-| 20) 3 159, |----|-----]--- 
103}. 
| 
32) 22) 377} 227 37; 2) 7 
| 32) 22] 374) 224 84 
41) 
| 1894} 21) 165} 128 36} 2 
| 17] 12) 270) 25) 7 
16] 9} 267] 244) 5) 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—-Continued 


Location 


PENNSYLVANIA— 
continued 


Philadelphia___ 


+ Men and women, 


First de- 
Students 
2 
Institution & 
~ a i=} 
o 
~>|S/E| a |e 
2 3 5 6 7 8 9 


Drexel Institute—Continued. 


Electrical engineering - 
Mechanical engineering 
Home economics. 
Summer school (1927) 
Military drill. 
Dropsie College (Graduate) - 
Extension courses 


Jofferson Medical C ollege.. 
La Salle 
Preparatory. 


Arts and sciences. 
Summer school (1927) 
Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary at Philadelphia. 
College of Oste- 


athy 
College of Phar- 
macy and Science. 


_| St. Joseph’ s College (arts and 


sciences). 
St. Vincent’s Seminary (the- 


Preparatory. 


Arts and sciences__ 
Graduate 

Commerce 
Education 


Dentistry 
Chiropody 


Summer school (1927) 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Arts and sciences 


Education 
Chemistry 


Electrical engincering - 


Mechanical engineering. - 
Veterinary medicine. 


Fine arts 


Summer school (1927). 


Evening school___- 
Military drill. 


Chemical engineering. - 
Civil 


4 Statistics of 1925-26, 


rofessional schools-— 


= | Honorary degrees 


38 

12, 
458]... Cj... 
144]. 
338) 
108). 


206}... 
5, 938 4,477 401) 151 


360 

4 

18) 
23) .-.--- 12)... 
70; 


7 Engineering faculty. 


| | 
7) 
| Gradu- 
ate de- 
grees 
i=} 
o 
sl 
ale 
1 10] 11 
Do__. 
1825 | 201)... 3 
1899 | 449) 42) 213 462) 418) 
121} 45) 1) 667 169) 11 2 
64 8} 1, 989) 1, 219 
44) 57) 1,065] 1,975 122} 27) 6|__- 
55) 4) 431 3] 
20) 4 28} 
1740 7, 604] 3, 136, 1,359) 278) 84) 17 
------| 287|-..-| 1,619] 115 2:0, 
215)-..-| 1,022) 150) 
Commerce. 208)---.| 2, 
269---.| 469} 14) 131) 19) 
12) 44 13) 
23)....| 1,108] 1, 
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28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


Profes- Grad 
| sors and First de- age 
; | Students ate de- 
— grees grees 
Location Institution 
S| |g s| [gle 
2/3/28) 8 8 
1 2 3 4/5 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11 |12 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
continued 
Philadelphia__.__.| Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburgh. Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
Arts and sciences. 
Graduate 


Unclassified engineering-_- 
Chemical engineering. - -- 
Civil 
Electrical engineering - 
Mechanical engineering - - - 
Mining engineering-- 
Metallurgical engineering - 
Commercial engineering--- 
Home economics. 
Architecture... 


' 

' 

1 

~ 

' 

7 

1 


Library work___-- 
Secretarial studies. 


Industrial education_ 
Works management__ 
Summer school (1927) 
Night courses. 
Military drill. 
Do__-_------- Duquesne University of the 
Holy Ghost. 
Preparatory............... 
Arts and sciences 
Graduate 


Education. 


Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses. 
Pennsylvania College 
Women 

and 


ecial_ 
Theological Semi- 


neformed Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

University of 
Acts and 
Graduate 
Special. ....- 


Chemica! engineering- 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering - - 
Mechanical engineering 
School of Mines_.......--- 5 
Industrial engineering 
Unclassified engineering__- 


Medicine 7 5 
4 Statistics of 1925-26. 7 Engineering faculty. 


7|----|----|-----|--- 

458 

| 1578 16) 1,890, 690} 68) 12) 15) 19 

|------| 34, 1) 753) 228 7 6) 

9 «3 86. 4 | 

1786 | 629} 35] 7,422] 4,660} 943] 287 

Education. 4) 4 476) 1, 198) 
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TaBLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28—Continued 


Profes- 
Gradu- 

sors and First de- | 
instrue- | Students grees | te cle- 
tors grees 


Location Institution 


_ Year of first opening 
Men 


| 
_ Honorary degrees 


1 2 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
continued 


Pittsburgh University of Pittsburgh—con. 
83) 467 4 239) 
Evening classes. - - --- 
Summer school (1927) 
Military drill_~..------- 36 
Western ‘heological Semi- | 


nary. 
Schuylkill College...---------- 
Preparatory-_.. -- 
Arts and sciences. --------- 
Theology....-------------- 
Extension courses. 
Rosemont. Rosemont College (arts and 
sciences). 

Arts and sciences 
Graduate- - --- 
Education --------- 
Ifome economics. - -- 
Music. _..----------- 
Summer schoo] (1927 
Extension 
ne St. Thomas College (arts and 
sciences). 

Summer school (1927) 
Selinsgrove.____- Susquehanna 1858 

Arts and 

Commerce. ..----------- 
Theology 
Summer school (1927). 
Extension courses. 
Swarthmore. Swarthmore 
Arts and sciences 


o 
Women 


| 
| 


__| Villanova College. - 
Arts and 
Commerce... 
Chemical engineering 
Civil engineering... 
Electrical engineering. 


Theology....-------------- 
Summer school 
Washington_____ Washington and Jefferson | 1876 
‘ollege. 
Arts and 
Summer school (1927). 
Waynesburg__._.| Waynesburg College... __- | 1859 
Arts and sciences... 
Summer 
Extension courses... 
RHODE ISLAND | | 


Providence______ Brown 1765 | 143) 1,489) 588 279 108} 44) 27) 7 

Arts und sciences_ 1,128] 491 254 

Iengineering 

Extension courses. |- 47 

Providence College (arts and | 1919 23)... 

sciences). | * 


3 Men and women, 


vo eo 

| | a 

} gaz] 299 56) 
“4 
| 
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28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and rofessional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 
to 
Profes- 
Gradu- | 2 
tors is 
Location Institution & in 
g 
1 2 4/5 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11 (12 
SOUTH CARO- 
LINA 
Anderson....-.-- Anderson College. 
Arts and sciences_....-----|------ 
Clinton.......... Presby terian College of South 
Carolina (arts and sciences). 
Military drill 
Columbia. .--.--- Allen University, Dickerson 
heological Seminary.? 
Do-..-------- Benedict College 
Preparatory ...------------|------ 
Arts and 
Chicora College for Women-__-- i803 | 
Arts and | 
— 
DG Columbia College (arts and 
sciences). 
Lutheran Theological South- 
ern Seminary. 
Due West--.----- Erskine College. 
Arts and 
GallIney...------ Limestone College (arts and | 1845 
sciences). 
Greenville Furman University ---..------ 
Arts and 
Extension courses 
Correspondence courses -- 
Do..--------} Greenville Woman's College.-| 
Arts and 
Greenwood Lander 
Arts and sciences... 
Hartsville... Coker College (arts and sci- 
ences). 
Newberry Newberry College (arts and | 1856} 14 183) 227) 28) 
sciences). 
Summer school (1927) 
Spartanburg_--.-- Converse 
Arts and 
— 
Wolford ‘ollege 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Arts and sciences 
Special 


Huron College (arts and 
sciences). 
Summer school (1927) 
Dakota Wesleyan University. 
Arts and sciences... 
Music 
Summer school (1927) 
Notre Dame Academy and 
Junior College. 


Arts and 
4 Colored. 


4 Statistics of 1925- 


26. 


| | 

— | | 
1885} 13) 14) 130) 198 20, 1 
12) 12) 129) 178 19} 
1) 2 28 55) | 

| 
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TaBLe 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


ofessional schools— 


Location 


Institution 


Profes- 

sors and 

instrue- 
tors 


Students 


First de- 
grees 


Year of first opening 


Men 
Women 


~ 


Women 


~ 


SOUTH DAKOTA— 
continued 


Sioux 


Wessington 
Springs. 


Sioux Falls University... 
Arts and 
Special, 
Summer school (1927) - ---- 
Extension courses - ------ 
Correspondence courses - .- 

Augustana College 
Preparatory 
Arts and 
Education 


Summer school (1927 
Wessington Springs Junior 
College. 
Arts and 
Summer school (1927) 
Yankton 
Arts and 
Special 


Tennessee Wesleyan College ! 


Preparatory 
Arts 


and 
school (1927 
King College (arts an 


sci- 


ences). 
Chattanooga College of Law - - 
University of Chattanooga- --- 
Arts and 
Special 


Extension courses 


Special 
Summer school (1927 
Tusculum College (arts and 
sciences) . 
Lincoln Memorial University - 
Preparator 
Arts and sciences__-- 


Freed-Hardeman College 
Preparatory 
Arts and gcionces.... 

Lane College ? 


Summer school (1927) - 
Extension courses. 


Correspondence courses - - 


Union University (arts and 


SwBonoorS Sw 


sciences). 
1 Junior college. 


| 3 | Honorary degrees 


Gradu- 
grees 
q r=] 
Flale 
1 2 3 | 8 9 | 10) it 
- - - - - - 
Do Arts and sciences ry 14 1 
1 12, 8 137, 161 
_..--| 12) 8 69} 70) 
5) 3 10 
17) 13 164) 13} 
------| 9 13) 
3) 2 10; 
4 4 20) 
Yankton 188i 15, 9 158} 
TENNESSER | 
Chattanooga. 1899} 25...) 101 5 22 
| 1867 20 16} 1 
20; 5 221 15 
Bryson 1919 74 99 
Arts and 59) 58) 4 ---;-|--- 
| 1794 113} 100) 17; 3 
Harrogate 1897 303} 213 24 a... 
30) 
1891 251 Wi: 3 
Arts and 157 17, 
2 Colored. 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


827 


ofessional schools— 


| 


Location Institution 
1 2 
TENNESSEE—Con. 
Jefferson City...| Carson and Newman College. 
Arts and 


Kimberlin 
Heights. 


Madisonville 


Maryville 


Murfreesboro. 


Nashville__.....- 


Summer school (1927) _- 
Johnson Bible College_. 
Theolog 
Knoxville College 2 
Preparatory 
Arts and 
Special 
Extension courses... 
Cumberland University 
Arts and 
Commerce 


Bethel College 
Arts and sciences_-_- 
Education 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses 
THiwassee College ! 
Arts and sciences___- 
Summer school (1927) 
College (arts and 
scien 

LeMeyas ne Junior College 2 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences___- 
Education 
Summer school (1927) 

Southwestern College 
rts and sciences____ 


| wtitigan College (arts and 
sciences). 
DuBose Memorial Church 
Training School. 
Tennessee 
sciences_. 


Arts and 
Fisk University 
Arts and sciences__. 


Summer school (1927). 
Medical College __ 


| Vanderbilt University_. 
Arts and sciences____- 


1 Junior college. 


2 Colored. 


& Profes- Grad 
& | sors and First de- 
2 | instruc-| Students grees ate de- é 
= tors 2 
& 
A a |Flal ele 
3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11 | 12 
1851 16} 14 182; 258 36) = 
16] 14 226 36] 
1875 7 69 122; 230) 
6 3 78) 115 
1842 1, 9 466) 181 202} 3 
8 89 79 16} 13}_-- 
4 #1 70) 85)__...- 
1849 8 63 170) 
1819 21; 19 324, 462 32] 4 
1871 5) 3 
1875 22; #1 305, = 163, 8 
1882 12 98, 85 
1 
290 168} 65) 34 
16}___ 


|_| 
Ilome economics 
Milligan College 
el. 
Graduate 
Sneriz 
Medicine. 
Dentistry 
Engineering... 
Medicine ................- 
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Tasie 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28— 


Location 


g 
> 


Institution 


Year of first openin 


TENNESSEE— 
continued 


TEXAS 


Austin........... 


1 Junior college. 


Ward Belmont School ! 


Preparatory 
Arts and sciences. | 
Special 
Home economics 
Physical education 
Martin College ! 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences. 
Special 
Fine arts. 
Music 
University of the South 
Arts and sciences... 
Summer school (1927)... __! 


| 


Abilene Christian College.___- 
Preparatory 
Arts and 
Special 
Fine arts- 
Music.. 
Summer school (1927) - 
Correspondence courses. 

MeMurry ‘College 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences 
Summer school (19327) 

Simmons University 
Preparatory... 
Arts and sciences __ 
Graduate. 
Special... 

Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses 
Austin Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
Correspondence courses. 

St. Edward’s University... 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences___._- 
Graduate 
Commerce 
Enginecring 

Baylor College for Women. 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences... 
Summer school (1927) 

Cc orrespondenc courses 

Daniel Baker College (arts 

and sciences). 
Summer school (1927) 

Howard Payne C 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences_. 
Fine 
Summer school (1927) 
Correspondence courses... 


| 1808 | 37 
3 


Profes- 

sors and 

instruc- 
tors 


oe 


> 


8 
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ontinued 


First de- 


Students grees 
| 
| g 
= = 
6 


schools — 


Gradu- | » 
ate de- | 3 
grees 
B 
|e 
10 | 11 (12 

|- 
7 
| 
267) 15, 22! 
247| 15, 22}. 
146)... |----| 


4 
| 
| 
| | 
1 2 | 3 | 4 i 
m= 
1865 | 31 | 
| 
| 8 
1 15}-------| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
$44)... 
| | 19) | 
| | 30) 
| 
| 13 
| | 4) 60) 
| | 48 5) 199 
151 
2 18 
2 2 16) 
66) 
70) 
Do-.--------| | 
| 1) 
| O4 669, 45) 
2) 
} 15) 17} 144) 
il 
| 10 ~-2|-----|--- 
12, 1,443 110 
Brownwood. 610 156) 21210 
| | | 
4 37) 
15, 10} 25) 27) 
3 3 73} 
3} 18} 40). 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28—Continued 
Profes- 
Gradu- 
tors 
Location Institution z 
1 2 3 4)5 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11 |12 
TEXAsS—contd. 
Randolph College 1924 ll 
2 
Arts and scien 9) 
Special 
Summer school (1927) - -_- 2 
Clifton.....-...- Clifton Junior College (arts 6 
and sciences). 
Jefferson School of 5 
St. Mary’s College 1___. 1889 1 
Arts and sciences ‘i 1 


Unclassified engineering 
Journalism 
Music...- 


logy 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses. 
Correspondence courses 
Decatur Baptist College ! 
Preparatory 
rts and 


Summer school (1927) 
Texas Woman’s College 


Summer school (1927) - 
Correspondence courses - 
Southwestern 
Arts and 


Summer school (1927) 
Correspondence. 
Burleson College 


Arts and 


NAD 


Summer school (1927) - -- 
1 Junior college. 


115044°—30-—_53 


~ 


829 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Do...-------]| Southern Methodist Univer- | 1913 95} 40) 1,160) 1, 129 105; 110} 23) 15) 4 
sity. 
‘Arts and sciences.....-----|------| 60} 24 748) 795) 
OMMERCE | = 300 
Fort Worth......| Texas Christian University 1873 55) 23) 617; 74! 74 
Arts and 49 62) 683) 
Commerce. | 16 31 
Georgetown. - 1873 | 20) 7 5 45) 49 
Engineering faculty. 
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TaBLe 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28—Continued 


Profes- 
Gradu- 
& | sors and First de- 
2 | instruc. | Students grees ate de- 
tors grees 
Location Institution & = 
8 
1 ‘2 6 7 8 | 9 | 10} 11 
TEXAS—contd. 
Rice 
Arts and sciences. 
Graduate... 
Chemical engineering 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering - 
Mechanical engineering - 
Unclassified engineering 
Architecture. 
South Texas School of Law 


.| Trinity Junior College ! 4. 


Junior college. 


Texas Dental College. 
Jacksonville College ! 
Preparatory. 
Arts and sciences 
Education - _- 
Fine arts_. 
Music 
Summer school (1927) 
Lon Morris College ! 
Preparatory 
Arts and 
Summer school 
Southwestern Junior Co lege. - 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences 
Commerce 


Preparatory 
Arts and sciences 
Engineering 
Summer school (1927) 
Military drill 
Bishop College 2. 
Preparatory 
Arts and 
Theology 
Summer school (1927) - 


Extension courses 


College of Marshall ! 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences__ 

Summer school (1927) _- 

Wiley College ?_- 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences__ 
Extension courses 

Texas Presbyterian College. 
Preparatory 
sciences. 


Haptist College 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences___ 
Summer school (1927) - 


Preparatory 
Arts and sciences. 
Special. 

Incarnate Word College 
Preparatory 
sciences_ 


school (1927) 


2 Colored, 


3 
18, 9 
1; 2 
17, 7 
3 15) 
4 
3) 
8 5 
2 3 
8 5 
8 
4 3 
2 
1 
24 
15 
3} 20 
1 6 
3 20 


339) 26) 

307 26) 35 
96)...---- 7 


| &% | Honorary degrees 


204)....... 
41 
3 


4 Statistics of 1925-26, 


~ 
| | 

| 

| 

| 
1 
10 
Do. .-------- 1873 7; 9 118} 
4, 4 55} 
Education. 1 3 
Marshall 1881 13} 10} 208; 23) 
, 3} 2 35} 
2; 3 10 
4, 4 36, 
178 
23 
155) 
35} 
78, 
San Antonio..__- ------| 1881 | 44). 
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TaBLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28—Continued 


Lovation 


Institution 


TEXAS—contd, 


San Antonio____- 


Seguin 


Seminary Hill___ 


Our Lady of the Lake College-. 
Arts and 
Graduate. 


Summer school (1927) 
Westmoorland College! 
Arts and sciences... 
Special 
Summer school (1927) 
Guadalupe College 
Preparatory. .........----- 
Arts and 
Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
Graduate. 
Religious education. 
Missionary 
Summer (1927) .--- 
Austin College 
Arts and 
Graduate. 
Special 
Summer school (1927) 
Kidd Key College ! 
Arts and sciences___- 
Fine arts and music. 
Westminster College 
Arts and sciences_. 
t 


Texas ‘Military College 
Arts and sciences. 
Military drill 

Thorp Spring Christian Col- 

lege.! 
Arts and sciences... 
Summer school (1927) _- 

Baylor University 
Arts and sciences 


peci 
Journalism 


Summer school (1927) 
C orrespondence Courses - 
Paul Quinn College 


Preparatory 


1 Junior college. 


Year of first opening | 


831 


ofessional schools— 


Profes- Grad 
sors and First de- di 

instruc- | Students grees ate de- 
tors grees 

3 

— > 

8 

6 7 8 | 9 10| 12 


Arts and sciences..........'.....- 


| | 
| | 
1 2 3 
— 
| 1908 | 22} 12) 305; 234) 
Sherman. | 1849 15j.... 220; 118; 25°17) 7 2 3 
Thorp Spring.._- 1910 5 66 55 
...--| 3 15} 18)... ----].-- | 
1845 | 222] 23} 2,060| 1,672} 2 
_...-| 15] 1,321) 1,456} 126) 
2 
Colored. 
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Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


ofessional schools— 


Location 


Institution 


o | Year of first opening 


TEXAs—contd. | 


ie..... | 


Salt Lake City-. 


VERMONT 
Middlebury 


Northfield 


Winooski 


1 Junior college. 


Trinity University (arts and 
sciences) . | 
Summer school (1927) 
Weatherford College 


Snow College !__.....-.------- 
Arts and sciences. 


Agriculture 

Home economics 
Arts and sciences 
Engineering 
Commerce 
Education. 

Brigham Young University 
Pre; 
Arts and sciences. 
Graduate 
Applied science 
Commerce. 
Education... 
Fine 
Summer schoo] (1927) 
Extension courses 
Correspondence courses. . 

College of St. Mary-of-the- 

Wasatch.! 

Preparatory 
Arts and sciences. . 
Summer school (1927). 

Westminster College ! i 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences. 
Special 


Middlebury 
Arts and 
Graduate... | 
Summer school (1927) 

Norwich University | 


Chemistr 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering... 
Summer school (1927)... 
Military | 

St. Michael’s College ___ 
Preparatory. 


Arts and 


Profes- 
Gradu- 
sors and First de- 
instruc- | Students grees ate de- 
tors grees 
8 8 
3/8/38 
4/5] 6 7 8 | 9/10! 11 
15, 245, 38, 


66) 10 
66 
...| 10 


| % | Honorary degrees 


| | 
1 2 
| 
| 
Weatherford__--- 
Arts and 7| 4 112} 
UTAH | | | 
1 
--| 45} 
Provo..--------- 5 | 25) 813] «739! 8 
8 5) 75] 
-| 12 6 98) 251 
& 4 43} 4 
6 2 133] 
6|-.-----| 
5 8 14 88} 
| 4 8 56} 
| 4 Bi} 
42 11) 350 293 57! 
Art d science ...- 165) 
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ofessional schools— 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28— 


Location 


Institution 


Students 


Year of first opening 


Men 


Women 


VIRGINIA 
Abingdon. 


Blackstone. 


Bluefield (W. 
Va.). 
Bridgewater... 


Hampden-Sid- 
ney, 
Hollins. 


Lexington. 


Lynchburg. 


1 Junior college. 


Martha Washington College !_ 
Preparatory. ........-... 
Arts and sciences___- 


Expression 

Physical education. 
Stonewall Jackson College 

Preparatory 

Arts and sciences___- 


and sciences) 
Blackstone College for Girls 1. 


Commerce. - 


paratory 
Arts and sciences... 
Summer school (1927) 
College... 
rts 


and sciences. 


Summer school (1927). 
Sullins College !. 
Preparatory... .. 
Arts and sciences... 
Virginia Intermont College!__ 
parator 
Arts and sciences... 
Averett College 
Arts and 
Shenandoah College 
Preparatory... ...........- 
Arts and sciences... 
Emory and Henry College 
(arts and sciences). 
Summer school (1927) 
Hampden-Sidney College (arts 
and sciences), 
Hollins College... 
Arts and sciences ________ 


Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. 
Arts and sciences. 
Graduate... 
Commerce. 
Lynchburg College (arts and 


sciences), 


| Honorary degrees 


Profes- 
Gradu- 
sors and First de- 
ate de- 
instrue- grees 
| tors grees 
| 
a a 
1 2 | la] s | 9} 10| 
i880 
124] 98, 22) 
116} 
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TaBLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, - and 
Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927-28—Continued 


ofessional schools— 


Location 


Institution 


1 


VIRGINIA—contd, 


Lynchburg 


Petersburg - 


Sweet Briar 


Theological Sem- 
inary. 
WASHINGTON 

College Place... 


Profes- 
sors and 
instrue- 

tors 


Students 


First de- 
grees 


Year of first opening 


Women 


Women 


Women 


Woman’s 
College 
Arts sciences_....-..-- 
Grad 


Music 
Payne Divinity 
Southern College 
Arts sciences. 
Union T Seminary 
University of Richmond 
Arts and 
Graduate. 


Virginia Union University *__- 


BY 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses 
Virginia College ! 
paratory 
Arts and sciences_- 


Specia 
Roanoke College (arts and 
sciences). 
Summer school (1927) 
Mary Baldwin College 
Preparatory 
Arts and sciences__ 
Speci 


Sweet Briar ‘College and 
sciences). 

Protestant Episcopal ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Walla Walla 
Arts and 

Summer school (1927) 

St. Martin’s College !_ 

Preparatory 


Arts and 
Graduate. 


Law 
Summer school (1927) . ...- 
Correspondence courses 


1 Junior college. 


sito 


ll 


| | 
| Gradu- 
ate de- 

| 

gle 

g 

I | 2 3 4/5 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11 12 

| 

1832 45) 16) 659) 352 72| 54 i.....1 

27] 15) 498) 280) 57) 5A) 

100) 

1865 25) 4 200 KS. | 

Arts and 12] 2 262} 140 30} 

Commerce. 13 

1843 | | 44)... 13 

| iso2 | 14} 14] 260) 253) aa) 
3] 4 9 

Colored. 
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TABLE 28.—Privately controlled universities, colleges, and Eon schools— 


Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 
| profes- 
Gradu- 
| sors and First de- 
; Students ate de- 
& | instruc grees 
~ 
Location Institution & 
8 
1 2 3 41,5 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11 |12 
WASHINGTON— 
continued 
Spokane_-__..--.- Whitworth College (arts and | 1859 7 64 
sciences). 
College of Puget 1903 19 
Arts and sciences. 18 7 
Commerce. 
Home 1 
Summer school (1927) 
Walla Wailla____- Whitman ‘College (aris and | 1866 9 
sciences). 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Alderson... Alderson Junior College_...-.- — 5 10 
Summer school (1927) 3 
Barboursville___.| Morris Harvey College--- 1888 1 3 
Bethany College (arts and sci- | 1841 5 
ces) . 
Buckhannon... West Virginia Wesleyan Col- | 1890 8 
and 15} 5) 
3 
1 
42... 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension courses. 
Davis and Elkins College - 1904 13. 
Arts and 2) 
| 
| 
1 
Summer school (1927) ll) 
Extension 1 
Harpers Ferry__.| Storer College ! 1867 6 10 
Arts and sciences._....----|...-.. 6 10 
Lewisburg.......| Greenbrier College for Wo- | 1812 4 12 
men.! 
Preparatory. 
Arts and sciences_....--..-/...._- 2 10 
Pre tory......-.. 
Arts sciences... 
school (1927) 
Extension courses 
Salem 
Preparatory 
Arts and 13, 10 
2 
Summer school (1927) 
Extension 
WISCONSIN 
Lawrence College. 53) 
Arts 43| 16) 
107 
Northland College... .- 16) 5) 
Arts and sciences__.- 


4 Junior college. 


Colored. 
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Instructors, students, and graduates in 1927—28—Continued 


ofessional schools— 


Profes 
4 Gradu- 
& | sors and First de- 
| Students ate de- 
Location Institution & 
al alel & a 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10) 11 |12 
WISCONSIN—COn. 
School.....-.-------- 


Nashotah 
Oconomowoc 


Plymouth 


Prairie du Chien_ 


Spec 
.| Evan 


Civil 
Electrical engineering -- -- 
Mechanical engineering -__- 


Unclassified engineering 
Journalism 


Summer schoo] (1927) 

Extension courses 

Milwaukee-Downer College__- 

Arts and 

Home economics-- 
arts 


therapy 
Extension courses 
Nashotah House (theology) 
Immaculate Conception Semi- 
(thevlogy). 
Mission House College 
to 


Arts and sciences... 

Theology - 
Northwestern College. 


Commerce 
Carroll College... 
Arts and sciences 


ical Latheran ‘The 
ological Seminary. 


Statistics of 1925-26. 


27 
27 


7 Engineering faculty. 


Arts and sciences..........|------| 39 9 302 
: Milton 1867 13} 7 101) 113) 12) 2 
Milwaukee......| Marquette University__.......| 1581 17) 3,082) 442 371) 72) & 3 
Arts and 7 4 689) 78) 
8 4 3 5 1 
— woz} 12...) 19 
Arts and 45) 1 
sciences). 
Ri pon 5 2 K 2 
Summer school (1927). 10)... 
Weukesha 276 213) | wit 
| 
| 
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TaBLeE 31.—Statistics of junior colleges, 1927-28 


(Included in other tables) 


Under public control Under private control 
Insti Inst 
ruc- nstruc- 
Number tors Students | Number tors | Students 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
114 1,919 28, 437 134 1, 565 16, 418 
‘a 1 12 122 
1 16 304 1 13 72 
3 35 392 3 38 389 
30 690 8, 357 3 16 91 
2 4 137 1 25 175 
1 7 78 
2 30 4 31 603 
1 39 428 
164 4, 583 7 96 712 
1 8 146 
12 59 744 4 28 276 
9 $2 1, 486 6 40 350 
10 767 
2 15 140 
1 18 106 
6 105 1,731 
6 2 19 103 
1 8 4 i 
6 112 2, 028 16 274 2, 588 
1 7 65 1 8 93 
1 195 
4 2 8 78 
: 8 104 1, 526 
2 26 300 
2 21 53 
5 41 669 2 15 154 
1 7 55 
1 15 53 
South Dakota__.-........-...-------------|---------- 2 16 116 
‘Tennessee__.--...--.-.-------------------- 1 30 536 8 102 1, 686 
is ceuiintnnndndnncdnmenneenanpaindnioniie 17 276 4, 126 20 236 2, 464 
Utah_. 4 48 727 
10 154 1, 551 
Washington... 2 12 138 1 13 
West Virginia_-...........--.------------- 2 42 793 3 38 285 


CHAPTER XXIII 


STATISTICS OF TEACHERS COLLEGES AND NORMAL 
SCHOOLS, 1927-28 


This report contains statistics of 339 institutions which are engaged 
primarily in the preparation of teachers for positions in elementary 
and high schools. These institutions are classified as teachers col- 
leges, State normal schools, city normal schools, county normal 
schools, and private normal schools. In order to make the report 
as complete as possible, data are included in Tables 1 and 2 to show 
the additional number of students taking teacher-training work in 
high schools, and in colleges and universities. 

Since 1926 the number of teachers colleges has been increased from 
101 to 137, a large majority of the 36 additional schools having been 
transferred from the State normal school list. State normal schools 
have been reduced from 102 to 69 in number. Reports were received 
from 28 city normal schools, which is an increase of one over 1926. 
County normal schools, which numbered 108 two years ago, now 
number 46. In 1926, 64 private normal schools sent reports, and 59 
reported in 1928. 

In 1920 the teachers colleges were training 40.4 per cent of all 
students in strictly teacher-training institutions, and in 1928 they 
were training 75.4 per cent. Students in State normal schools now 
represent 15.6 per cent of the total; those in city normal schools, 
5.2 per cent; those in county normal schools, 0.5 per cent; and those 
in private normal schools, 3.4 per cent. The public teachers colleges 
and normal schools enroll 93 per cent of all students taking teacher- 
training work in the institutions represented in this presentation. 

In 1918, men students represented 12 per cent of the total number 
taking teacher training in teachers colleges and normal schools. This 
percentage increased to 20 in 1926, and it is 19 for 1928. The number 
of men taking this training decreased from 54,221 in 1926 to 52,054 in 
1928, while the number of women increased from 215,985 to 222,294 
during the same period. 

The rapid increases from year to year, which were noticed from 
1918 to 1924 in the number taking teacher-training work, seem to be 
disappearing during more recent years. In 1918, 115,363 were taking 
teacher training, 135,435 in 1920, 194,534 in 1922, 245,669 in 1924, 
270,206 in 1926, and 274,348 in 1928, not including those taking 
teacher training in high schools and in colleges and universities for 
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any year. These figures are shown graphically in Figure 1. The 
small increase from 1926 to 1928 is not influenced greatly by losses 
in the number of institutions reporting during this 2-year period. 
The loss of 62 county normal schools accounts for a loss of only 1,400 
students. 

If all institutions mentioned in Table 1 are included, 512,247 stu- 
dents are taking teacher training for 805,608 public-school positions 
and for a few others, which probably make a total of not more than 
900,000 positions, or four prospective teachers for every seven posi- 
tions. Many of those in training are no doubt already employed, but 


NUMBER OF -STUDENTS IN TEACHER — TRAINING 
COURSES IN TEACHERS COLLEGES, AND 
IN NORMAL SCHOOLS, 1918-1928. 


274,34 
270,206 


250 45,669 


200 
194,534 


150 


135,435 


115,363 


1918 1920 1922 1924 1926 1928 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THOUSANDS 


are taking advantage of late spring terms and summer sessions in 
order to improve themselves for teaching service. 

A casual survey of current literature in education would indicate 
an oversupply of teachers. No one, however, claims that there is an 
oversupply of well-trained teachers. A careful survey of the field 
would probably indicate that too many are entering the calling of 
teaching with inadequate preparation, especially in the elementary 
schools. In secondary schools it is possible that there are too many 
persons trained to teach certain Subjects and too few trained to teach 
other subjects. These are problems which the State must solve, each 
for itself. Therefore we urge that either the State departments of 
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education or the organized teacher-training institutions of the State, 
or both in cooperation, undertake to ascertain the facts and develop 
policies. 


Frequency and oe distribution of 110,617 students in 111 teachers colleges 
a 


and 58 normal schools, according to kind of work which they are preparing to do 
NUMBER 
Total 
Ki Grad me: 
n- er- les un- | ular 
Type and location | der- a gar- | 4, 5, 6, |Grades bo Rural) 0% | and | High Phony Total 
of institution gar- | | ten- |7, and| 1 to 8) yin. high |senior\school 
ten pri- 8 der school) high 
mary gar- school 
ten 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 13 
report- 
re ye 1, 527} 16,919) 5,845) 28,157, 14, 060 66, 508 8, 671 10, 708 16, 795) 7, 935)35, 438/110, 617 
colleges... ...- 1, 199) 12,390) 4,424) 19, 275) 9, 297 46, 585, 7, 395 7, 654 16, 630) 7, 211) 3, 149) 85, 475 
Normal 328| 4,529, 1,421) 8,882 4, 763.19,923) 1,276 3,054  724| 3,943) 25, 142 
In States with more 
#han 60 per cent ur- 
| ese 4, 375) 4,463) 10,775, 6, 275 26,450 1,152 3, 4, 223] 3, 803 11, 906) 39, 509 
In States with 30 to cO 
per cent urban 778| 5,679) 893) 8,707) 5, 163,21, 4, 302) 4, 167) 8, 039) 3, 436/15, 41, 164 
In States with less than | 
30 per cent 186) 6,865) 489) 8,675 837) 3, 217) 2,661) 4,533) 696) 7,890) 29, 944 
PERCENTAGES 


institutions report- 


1.38) 15. 5. 25.45) 12.71) 60.12) 7.84) 9.68) 15.19) 7.17) 32.04)... 
Teachers colleges... .-..- 1,40) 14. 5.18) 22.55) 10. 88) 54. 8.65) 8.95] 19.46) 8.44) 36. 
Normal schools--..-..-.- 1.30} 18.01) 5.65) 35.33 18.94) 79.23) 5.08) 12.15) 66; 2. 88) 15. 69) 


In States with more 
— 60 per cent ur- 
1.42} 11.07] 11.30) 27.27) 15.88) 66.94) 2.92) 9.82) 10.69) 9.63) 30.14 


per cent urban 1.89) 13. 2.17) 21.15) 12. 54) 51. 55) 10.45) 10,12) 19.53) 8.35) 
In States with less than 
30 per cent urban... 62) 22, 1.63) 28.97, 876 62.91) 10.74) 8 15.14; 2.32) 26. 32 


Each teacher-training institution was requested to show what its 
students were preparing to teach. Reports from 111 teachers colleges 
and from 58 State normal schools gave this information for 110,617 
students, or more than 44 per cent of those enrolled in teacher-training 
work in these institutions. The foregoing table indicates how these 
students are divided as to kind of work they are preparing to do, type 
of institution attended, and composition of the population of their 
State with respect to urban and rural life. 

The table shows that the institutions reporting upon this item are 
training 66,508 teachers for kindergarten and elementary work, 8,671 
for rural-school positions, and 35,438 for high-school positions. If 
these same proportions hold for the 274,348 teacher-training students 
in all teachers colleges and normal schools, these institutions are 
training one teacher for every four elementary-school positions and 
one teacher for every two high-school positions. Since the colleges 


n States with 30 to | 
| 
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and universities presumably are training chiefly for high-school 
positions, the differences are even greater than these rates indicate. 

About 9 per cent of the students of teachers colleges are preparing 
to teach in junior high schools, and about 12 per cent of the normal- 
school students are preparing for this type of work. In teachers 
colleges 28 per cent are preparing for teaching in high schools other 
than junior high schools, and in normal schools 3.5 per cent are pre- 
paring for this type of teaching. The fact must not be overlooked 
that many of the teachers colleges are accredited colleges, and that 
they offer four years of work. The normal course is usually not that 
long. 

In States with a large urban population less than 3 per cent of the 
students are preparing for rural school work, while in those States 
with a large rural population about 11 per cent are preparing to teach 
in rural schools. Since many of those preparing for grade teaching 
may finally take positions in rural schools, it is not possible to make a 
definite statement concerning the extent to which trained teachers are 
available for rural schools. There are approximately 160,000 one- 
room schools in use in this country, and possibly 275,000 rural-school 
teachers in one, two, and three room schools aside from those in 
consolidated, centralized, and village schools. 

In States with a large urban population 30 per cent of the students 
are preparing for high-school teaching, and 26 per cent are preparing 
for this type of work in States with a large rural population. 

The urban group has 1.4 per cent preparing to teach in kinder- 
gartens, and the rural group has but 0.6 per cent so occupied. The 
differences are even more significant for those preparing for kinder- 
garten-primary work, being 11.3 per cent for those living in States 
largely urban and 1.6 per cent for those living in States largely rural 
in character. 

Material from private normal schools is not included in the table, 
but these institutions report 21 students preparing for teaching in 
nursery schools, 90 in kindergartens, 2,237 in kindergarten-primary 
work, 226 in primary grades, 543 in other grades, 102 in rural schools, 
27 in junior high schools, 223 in other high-school work, and 550 in 
physical-training schools and classes. 

The teachers colleges included in this report offer four years of 
work above high-school graduation and grant degrees corresponding 
to first degrees granted by recognized colleges. Many of these insti- 
tutions, however, offer one, two, and three year curricula in addition 
to the four-year college curriculum. During 1927-28 the teachers 
colleges granted certificates (not licenses to teach) to 6,283 for the 
completion of a one-year curriculum, to 20,792 for the completion of a 
two-year curriculum, to 2,892 for the completion of a three-year 
curriculum, to 1,099 for the completion of a four-year curriculum, and 
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graduated 8,179 from the four-year curriculum. All but 168 of those 
receiving certificates from the four-year curriculum were granted 
degrees. These figures indicate that the teachers colleges graduated 
or certified during the year 38,314 different persons trained for teaching 
work. In these institutions 16 per cent were certified after one year 
of training, 54 per cent after two years, 8 per cent after three years, 
and 22 per cent were either graduated or certified after four years of 
training. 

The State normal schools certified 578 after one year of training, 
7,775 after two years, 1,942 after three years, and 31 after four years 
of training. City normal schools certified 40 after one year of training, 
1,141 after two years, and 3,370 after three years of training. County 
normal schools graduated 1,324 after one year of training. The private 
normal schools certified 50 after one year of training, 1,292 after two 
years, 1,103 after three years, and 115 after four years of training. 

Of the 57,075 certified or graduated from these five types of teacher- 
training institutions, 8,275, or 14.5 per cent, were certified after one 
year of training; 31,000 or 54.3 per cent, after two years; 9,307, or 
14.9 per cent, after three years; and 8,493 were certified or graduated, 
or 16.3 per cent, after four years of training. Of the total enrolled 
in these institutions, 274,348, 20.8 per cent, were either certified or 
graduated during the year. According to general practice, 48,750 
of those certified would be eligible to teach in kindergartens, rural 
and graded schools, and 8,179, or those graduated from four-year 
curricula, would be qualified for teaching in high schools. The num- 
ber certified would be sufficient to replace all public elementary teachers 
in 13 years, and the number graduated would be sufficient to replace 
all public high-school teachers in 21 years. If the 50,286 enrolled 
in teacher training in high schools were certified after one year of 
training, and the 118,733 taking teacher training in the regular ses- 
sions of colleges and universities were certified after four years of 
training, the elementary teachers now employed in public and private 
schools could be replaced in seven years, and the high-school teachers 
in five years. 

Were laws and customs and practices modified so that vacancies 
which occur in the teaching force would be filled by teachers with 
professional training only, teachers with institutional certificates 
_and diplomas need not wait long for opportunities of employment. 
Teacher-training institutions need to recognize the fact that ele- 
mentary-school enrollments are not now increasing materially from 
year to year, and that increases in high-school enrollments are gradu- 
ally becoming smaller, all of which will in time place a limit upon the 
number of teaching positions. 

From data included in Table 3 total enrollments can be shown to 
have increased 1.15 per cent over 1926; enrollments in teacher train- 
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ing, 1.53 per cent; and receipts, 8.23 per cent. During this 2-year 
period expenditures increased from $61,811,149 to $64,349,498, or 
4.11 per cent, and the value of property increased from $202,630,512 
to $222 ,644,682, or 9.88 percent. The value of buildings and grounds 
increased from $161,425,113 to $175,664,894; value of libraries, 
apparatus, and machinery, from $21,934,639 to $24,808,414; and 
endowment funds from $19,425,113 to $22,171,374. 

When the regular and summer school enrollments are reduced to an 
average enrollment upon a 36-week basis, 16 teachers colleges with 
an enrollment of fewer than 400 students have an average per capita 
cost of $439.67 for current expenses; 40 schools having an enrollment 
between 400 and 799 have an average per capita cost of $355.37; 32 
schools with an enrollment between 800 and 1,199 have $297.74; 12 
schools between 1,200 and 1,599 have $233.51; 10 schools between 
1,600 and 1,999 have $194.80; and 7 schools with an average annual 
enrollment of 2,000 and more have an average annual per capita cost 
of $236.46 for all current pees. 

Among State normal schools, 5 with an average annual enrollment 
of fewer than 200 students have an average per capita cost of $324.43 
for the year for all current expenses; 20 schools with an enrollment 
between 200 and 399 have an average per capita cost of $373.03; 13 
schools between 400 and 599 have $265.38; 7 schools between 600 
and 799 have $304.21; 5 schools between 800 and 999 have $205.47; 
and 5 schools with an enrollment of 1,000 and more have an average 
per capita cost of $246.74. 

The tables which follow are similar in content to those published 
in previous bulletins on teacher-training institutions. The following 
exceptions are noted: Date of establishment of institution and date 
of becoming a teachers college are given as furnished by the institu- 
tion, the number of institutional certificates are given according to 
the number of years of training required for such certificate, and 
data are included to show the kind of work those in training are 
preparing to teach. 
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TABLE 1.—Number of students in teacher-training courses, 1927-28 


In institutions 3 
In institutions under public control ! under private 4 ge s 
control 2 s = 
State *.1 tf 3 Stef a | 28 
3 3 3 £2 & 5 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 il 12 13 
196, 648 42, 734 14, 154/42, 541/387, 882) 100, 9989, 188'4, 024 512, 247 327, 288/805, 608 
0 7, 699 0} 228) 10,739) 1,561) 997; 142) 13,439] 5, 464] 15, 193 
1, 708, 0 0 7| 2,297 0 0 1) 2,298} 1,482] 2,568 
2, 057) 0} 3,428 593 100, 4,121) 2,300) 12,434 
8, 424 0 O} 1,042) 17,027) 5,241) 216; 84) 99. 568) 17,250) 32, 285 
5, 547| 0 0} 106} 6,059) 211) 414) 2 9,512 
59 1,069) 90} 2,190) 3, 408 26) 388) 145) 3,967) 3,967] 9, 356 
Delaw 0 8 556) 0 0 0 56) 269) 1,398 
District : of olumbia__- 0 538) 0 538) 1, 693) 200 4| 2,435} 1,920! 2,57 
Florida. 295; 3, 222 377 13) 3,612) 1,555) 11, 150 
Georgia 1,243; 132) 352; 6,351) 1,352)....-. 183) 7,886) 4,386) 17, 881 
Idaho 1,519 0} 2,348 136) 237 1] 27 1,756] 4, 
Tilinois___ 0 2,964) 1,883) 18,512) 4,517) 887} 532) 25, 128) 17,376) 44,572 
Indiana__ 0 547) 9,156) 4,082) 175) 139) 15,888) 9,738] 20, 915 
lowa 0 3,044, 12, 172 438, 29) 61) 14,700) 9, 885! 25, 616 
Kansas 0 O} 1,974, 11,653) 2, 431 O} 28) 14,112) 8,025) 18, 
1,300 8,286, 222) 243) 338) 10,389) 1, 459) 117) 11,965) 8, 678} 15,917 
1,270 2, 058) 42} 281) 719) 4,370) 1,375 O} 116; 5,861) 3,975) 11,727 
57 875, 1, 569) 23} 118) 2,642 2 0} 51) 3,325) 2,033) 6, 157 
175 0 1,311} 1,808) 628 15) 2,451) 2,117] 7, 834 
Massachusetts. 57, 3,090) 1, 909 22) 3,743) 8,821) 3,0841,982) 179) 14,066) 11, 244] 24, 450 
Michigan 1, 334, 13, 910 0) 0} 1,411) 17, 201 926) 0} 159) 18, 376) 12, 412) 30, 327 
3,083 4,498) 887; 9, 074 861, 425) 37) 10,397) 6,813) 22, 080 
1,185) 1,756) 272 0 3,441) 1,431) 310) 39 5,221) 3,488) 13, 902 
Missouri 1, 830, 11, 204 0} 765) 1, 694) 15,493) 2,201! 33) 17, 817) 840) 24, 151 
551 1, 086 0| 367| 2, 004 O} 2,107) 1,515} 5,926 
Nebraska___.-..------- 5, 377 0 0} 3, 267) 10,059) 1,589 298) 158) 12,104! 7,892) 14, 216 
Nevada.............-.- 0 0 0 387 0 0 7 379 
New 853) 336 13 1, 636) 200. 0 56) 1,892) 1, 188) 2,908 
New Jersey 747| 3,267; 212) 4,162) 9, 058 445| 332) 161) 9,996) 8,926) 23,712 
New 1, 273) 34 0 1, 941 0} 52) 1,993) 777| 3,160 
New York-~.._.-------- 3, 727| 8, 087) 7,498) 2,151) 25,141) 19,3591, 271) 323) 46,094) 34,046) 66, 854 
North Carolina. 1, 923) 1,614 0 6, 670) 2, 732) 6) 73) 11, 107] 6, 412) 23, 596 
— 4,609; 608 0 6, 251 252) 0 15 6,518} 3,848) 8, 273 
6, 370) 277| 1,358) 15,768) 6,671) 335) 79% 22,853) 12, 428] 39,710 
14, 024 0 O| 219) 17,464) 1, 247 18,720) 9, 321] 18, 422 
0} 2, 788 0 4, 492 289) 333) 11) 5,125) 3,979) 7,940 
Pennsylvania____--.--- 12, 260) 1, 422 2} 5, 178) 22,061) 11,794) 302) 72) 34, 248) 54, 129 
Rhode Island ___._-_--- 890 0 0 q 1, 028 435) 0 8) 1,471] 1,172) 3,393 
South 108 0 O} 121) 1,239) 3,724) 63) SH 5, 3, 707| 12, 846 
South 425 0 423) 4, 518 499) 32) 93) «5, 142) 2,943) 8, 087 
6, 436) 0 8,670) 2,366) 11} 134) 15,203! 9, 258) 17, 448 
19, 412 0 959) 25,494) 7, 152) 243) 32, 889 19, 867) 37, 40 
0) 0) 64) 2, 061 775) 43) 2,879 1,617) 4,082 
125) 0) 90} 1, 448) 692 Oo} 618) 62,158 
5, 691 0} 207 279) 9,443) 1, 045) 0 58, 11,987) 5,448) 16, 118 
0} 3, 744 0) 6, 558 446) 178) 13) 7,195) 5,437] 10, 282 
West Virginia 4,481) 1, 827 0} 336) 7, 980 804 0 3) 8,787) 5,545) 14,845 
9, 228 0 491) 13,911) 1, 130) 0} 158) 15,199) 9, O82) 19, 952 
0 0 0) 189) 1, 115 0) 0) 2 1,117 457) 3, 096 


1 Students in county normals included in column 7 as arenes 636 in Michigan, 99 in Ohio, ee 690 in 
W ‘teconsin. 

2 Students in private teachers colleges as follows: 680 in Illinois, 2,386 in Indiana, 1,626in North Carolina, 
4,022 in Tennessee, and 1,441 in Virginia, included in column 11; and their regular students, 512 in Illinois, 
1,390 in Indiana, 393 in North Carolina, 1,289 in Tennessee, and 219 in V ._ included in column 12. 

3 Number of students registered in education used in 11 institutions out of 97 
4 Out of 528 institutions, 106 not reporting. 
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TaBLE 2.—Students in teacher-training courses in universities and colleges and in 
public high schools, 1927-28 
In universities | In universities In public high schools 
and colleges and colleges 
under public under private 
State control control Students Graduates 
Men |Women| Men |Women Boys | Girls | Boys } Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Continental United States______.] 22,915 | 67,465 25, 338 | 75,660 | g 494 | 34,047 2,645 | 12,218 

748 | 2,064 357 | 1,204 42 186 9 17 
157 425 0 0 2 
Arkansas _- 307 670 117 476 103 237 31 
California_- 895 1,963 | 3,278 254 788 52 158 
195 211 4 207 28 78 13 47 
24 35 26 0 318 | 1,872 72 428 
Delaware 509 0 1 7 0 0 
District of Columbia 0 329 ' 1,364 0 0 
Florida 2, 17 72 5 31 262 14 100 
Georgia 233 | 1,119 98 254 54 175 
Idaho 460 9 11 
870 | 1,255] 3,262 528 | 1,355 119 
Indiana. _- 2,052 | 1,524] 2,508 230 1 43 

2,198 765 | 1,673 203 | 2,841 114] 1,366 
Kansas_ 1,074 604 1, 827 296 | 1,678 166 1, 109 
Kentucky--. 1, 030 428 | 1,031 77 261 15 43 
Louisiana 856 273 | 1,102 642 18 149 
Maine 4 238 4 18 100 
Maryland 117 44 65 170 77 
Massachusetts 18 | 1,193] 1,891 337 | 3,406 110 914 
440 894 234 692 545 866 140 341 
583 | 2,500 262 599 41 565 25 402 
Mississippi.---.--.---2-2-2222 222 257 928 204 1, 227 75 153 52 80 
Missouri... 650 1, 180 546 1,745 334 1, 360 160 670 
Montana. 125 426 34 53 7 360 5 104 
Nebraska. 225 | 1,190 462 | 1,127 428 | 2,839 190] 1,280 
57 328 0 0 
New Hampshire_-.-------- 196 238 200 0 0 0 0 
New Jersey 195 475 70 375 767 | 3,305 115 1, 039 
New Mexico_-..----- 222-222 119 460 0 0 15 40 2 13 
New York 306 | 3,372 | 4,604 | 14,755 257 | 1,804 65 549 
North Carolina... _- 2, 438 577 | 2,155 29 17 7 88 
North Dakota__ — 458 74 178 OF 325 52 170 
5,686 | 1,652 | 5,019 362 906 211 444 
Oklahoma. 2, 304 1,077 83 136 7 34 
45 1, 226 126 163 4 24 2 9 
681 1,718 | 3,022 | 8,772] 1,591 | 3,587 B45 808 
Rhode Island 56 14 $21 d 0 30 
South Carolina 136 874 307 | 3,417 85 3 
South Dakota 285 385 lll 57 366 18 151 
‘Tennessee... ____ 1, 062 1, 705 348 552 181 304 
Texas 3, 727 1,219 | 5,933 391 568 81 110 
Utah — 1, 463 570 21 43 
Vermont____- 1,113 117 575 4 44 
Virginia_._-.__. 2, 052 237 38 Zl 12 BS 
Washington 1, 788 128 318 18 76 3 11 
West Virginia 525 110 226 27 95 
Wisconsin..._____._.. 3, O71 261 869 97 304 58 24 
Wyoming... 236 690 0 0 22 167 15 118 
. he 
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TABLE 3.—Review of statistics of all teachers colleges and normal schools, 1900-1928 


Item 1899-1900} 1909-10 1914-15 1919-20 1925-26 1927-28 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Schools 305 264 273 371! 402 339 
Instructors: 
a. Total in all courses— 
Men__-_- = 1, 856) 2, 195) 2, 506 3, 560 5, 774 5, 831 
Women-_-._..-.------------------ 2, 511 3, 719) 4, 370) 6, 027 8, 457) 8, 631 
4,367, 5,914, 6, 876, 9,587, 231) 14, 462 
6. In courses— 
1, 466 1, 360 1, 740 5, 005 5, 002 
Women 1,617 2, 400) 3, 165) Q) 7, 03 7,428 
3, 083 3, 760) 4, 905) 12, 508) 12, 430 
Students enrolled: 
a. Total in all courses— 
47, 906. 37, 823) 27, 370) 29, 149) 63, 993) 61, 573 
68, 77 94, 615 91, 590) 133, 647 230, O71 235, 857 
116, 684) 132,438) 118, 960,162,796] 294, 064! 430 
24, 157 19, 746 19, 978 19, 110 54, 221 52, 054 
45, 394 68, S15 80, 347 116, 325 215, 985 222, 204 
69, 551 88, 561 100, 325 135, 435 270, 206: 274, 348 
Graduates from  nondegree normal | 
courses: ? | 
2, 989 2, 151 2, 772 2,151 6, 263) 6, 521 
370, 13, 279, 19, 172 18, 861 41, O47 43, 106 
"Potal . . 15, 430 21, 21, O12 47, 310 49, 627 
Enrollment in model 180,52, 6085 146 73,092} 71, 685 
Volumes in 521, 5 67 2, 462) 2, 2, 385, 238) 3, 225, 994) 3, 536, 032 
Receipts for the year: 
a. From State, city, and county for 
improvements... 718, 507 $2, 635, $1, 957, 190/$4, 245, 667) $8, 960, 352'$11,127,979 


6. From State, city, and county for 
current expenses... 


¢. Total receipts from State, city, 
and 


Total receipts, all sources. 

Average per school 

Average number of students per ‘school 5_- 

Average number of students in normal 
courses per school 

Average number of students per in- 
structor 

Percentage of all students who were in- 
normal courses 


2, 782, 123) 


6, 675, 152 


8, 769, 258 


15, 424, 586) 27, 634, 81432, 112, 330 


3, 500, 630 


5 231, 856 


228) 
26.7 
59. 7; 


$17, 
382 


9, 310, 990) 10, 7: 


$5 55, , 637! 
502 


335 
22. 4 
66.9 


O88, 220/15, 875 


$67, 
436 

367 

17.3 

84.3 


19, 670, 253)? 


\, 1, 395, 38056 


36, 595, 166 M3,240,309 


494 70, 016,9 oss 


$91, 532 $189, 162] $229, 584 
439 732 877 
365) 672 809 
17.0 20.7 20.6 

83.2 91. 9) 92.2 


1 No data. 


2 For 1928, 2,781 and 5,398 degrees granted to men and women, respectively, 
3 Usable data not obtained from city normal schools, 
4 Expenditure figures used for city normal schools. 
6 These averages include only the schools which report both items, 
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TaBLe 5.—Teachers colleges—Students, 1927-28 


Resident Resident students in normal courses g Enrollment 
students in in model and 
all courses, in ex- practice 

excluding In regular | In summer /Total, exclud- tension schools 

State duplicates sessions sessions jing duplicates’ and | 
corre- 
spond- | High 
Wom- Wom- Wom- Wom-| ence 
Men| |Men| “gn | Men) | Men courses| tary | school 
grades) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 

United 
tates...........- 49, 165)169, 954 26, 578) 85, 972/23, 877} 98, 144/43, 749/163, 050} 61, 090) 33, 580) 14, 484 
376} 1,342) 269 743 110 564) 370) 1, 338) 1,172 19 
Arkansas 76 1, 297 315 590 493) 1,098; 760) 1, 297 6, 383 189) 85 
California_____ 2,497] 18,652) 662) 4,171 404) 2,970)! 1,093) 7, 331 337] 1, 792) 179 
Colorado_ 998) 4, 631 490} 1,980) 45 2,761 936) 4,611 3, 632 302 359 
75) 1,456 20 878 29 352) 49} 1,224 60) 339) 47 
Illinois____ 744! 10, 252) 1,493) 4, 707] 1,625) 6,780) 2,550) 9, 888 2,461) 2, 673) 959 
Indiana__ 5,8 1,303) 3,052] 1,334) 3, 762) 2,147) 5, 840) 3, 822) 290 120 
lowa_____ 4,742) 658) 2,016) 422) 3,176) 974) 4,742 641 212 150 
Kansas______ 6, 254| 1,318) 2,383] 1,068) 4,395] 2,027} 6,031] 3,054) 762) 546 
Kentucky 5, 960] 1,835| 4,093) 1,411) 3,877] 2,443) 5,843] 4,787] 980] 454 
Louisiana 1, 783 167; 1,005) 173 898} 275) «1, 783) 573 536 298 
aine______. 805 48 401 29 416 70 805). 196]... 
Massachusetts 2, 872) 98} 2,612) 120 260) 218) 872) 1,605) 1, 257 17 
Michigan 10, 722) 2,371! 6,474) 1,372) 5, 673) 3,309) 10, 601 5,607} 2,908) 1, 495 
Minnesota 4,015| 375| 2,390} 145) 2,102) 489] 4, 116} 1,251 87 
326) 1,430) 15 7} 226 875) 326; 226 163 
Missouri____- 2,970) 8, 669) 1,543) 3, 680) 1,663) 5, 700) 2,805) 8,399) 3, 265 836 966 
Nebraska..______ 1,449} 4,054) 815} 1,702] 771) 2,811) 1,396] 3, 981 842, 607} 403 
New Hampshire ..--| 105 748 83 500) 22 248) (105 
New 61 686 61 61 686 25 232).....-- 
New 1,026) 147 304) 213 326 947 740 239 411 
New York______- 3, 266} 295) 2,020) 216; 1,448) 461) 3, 266 1,471 279 244 
North Carolina. 3, 572 3} 1, 238 72| 2,520) 75| 3,474 270 261 86 
North Dakota____..-_-.-- 3, 891 451) 1,996) 427) 2,491) 765) 3,844 440 486 160 
hi 5, 271 375| 1,744] 873) 4,180) 1,099) 5, 271 5, 799) 850) 902 
10, 583] 2,044] 4,307] 2,689) 7, 438] 3,973) 10,051] 4,632) 1,047) 1,062 
9, 905} 1,526) 6,978} 1,137) 4, 569) 2,448) 9, 812) 1 686) 5, 267 732 
Rhode Island___ 847 10 581 34 293 4 847 1, 549) 332) 65 
South Carolina. 656 31 31 77 17 
South 2,965) 434) 1,216) 254) 1,781 645) 2, 776) 544 771 219 
8, 398] 1,431] 4,512) 1,398) 5,554) 2,273) 8,185) 1,373) 1, 268 999 
‘Texas_____. 15, 226} 3,002} 6,552) 2,701, 9,651) 4,812) 14,600} 2,611) 1, 439 998 
Virginia______ 7, 278 138| 3,474) 274 3,670) 395) 6, 737 948| 2,217) 1,664 
West Virginia_ 4, 508) 593) 2, 301 407, 1, 887 841) 3, 640 785 140 55 
6, 352) 2,024) 3, 622) 1,312 3 163} 3, 159) 6, 069 939} 2, 158 540 

Private teachers colleges 

only (included 

435) 1,951 260) 1,130) 175 $21 435) 1,951 150} 
North 50) 1, 293 50) 1, 392) 1, 51 86 
946) 3,076) 298) 991 694) 2, 143 3, O76 1, 350 245 370 
665) 1, 233 81 138) 186, 1, 036 267; 1,174 92) 329) 201 
2,096) 8,677) 639] 3,064) 1,105! 5, 602) 1,698) 8,457) 1, 592) 1, 042 657 

Colored only (included 

bove) 

Missouri-____--...--...---- 97 193 12 69) 10 75 22 144 48 43) 165 
North 25 594 3 178) 22) 416 25 594) 
Oklahoma________--_------ 208) 817 113 204 95) 613) 208) $17 143 20 191 
South 326) 656 3l 77|...--- | 31 77 17 
343) 1, 193 177 393) 102 243 21 487 
428| 1,854) 131] 433) 47, 1,052] 168) 1, 389]. 61 32 
958} 2, 455 138) 413} 209 1,526) 330) 1,924 305 963) 619 
2,385) 7,762) 605) 1,767) 485) 4,404) 1,027) 5,925 783) 1,225) 1,494 


1 Including students in extra-hour classes. 
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TABLE 6.—Teachers colleges—Property, 1927-28 


897 


Value of property 
Schools) Bound 
Library, 
State apparatus, | Grounds | prgow. | Total, in- 
machinery, | and build- is ar funds cluding en- 
and furni- ings dowments 
ture 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Continental United States_ 136 | 2,574, 342 | $18, 673, 751 |$115, 708, 526 |$14, 706, 748 |$149, 089, 025 
Arizona... 2 30, 642 350, 1, 785, 000 2, 135, 000 
Arkansas_........---.-.-.------- 1 10, 495 87, 625 446, 000 |_____ 533, 625 
California_..............-...--.- 7 157, 512 711, 114 3, 846, 390 | __- 4, 557, 504 
ar 3 85, 000 657, 687 1, 930,920 |..._. ~~ 2, 588, 607 
Georgia. ...-.----.-------------- 3 27, 235 160, 000 1, 065, 15, 000 1, 240, 000 
ee 6 171, 441 929, 140 4, 989, 157 6, 697 5, 924, 994 
Indiana___.---.-.-------.----- P 4 141, 475 589, 742 3, 721, 859 22, 926 4, 334, 527 
1 92, 806 430,857 | 1,723,820 2, 154, 677 
3 110, 780 736, 136 4, 954, 201 250, 000 5, 940, 337 
4 57, 826 5M, 413 4, 459, 626 4, 974, 039 
Louisiana__-.-.--------------- 1 28, 595 381, 453 983, 064 1, 364, 517 
Maine. ._-_--.--.- 1 4, 700 11, 000 300, 000 311, 
Massachusetts _ 4 46, 250 162, 000 2, 270, 460 2, 432, 460 
Michigan. 155,910 | 1,045,791 | 4,719, 428 5, 765, 219 
Minnesota 5 72, 711 269, 639 2, 713, 754 2, 983, 393 
232, 927 1, 116, 885 
Missouri - 7 177, 665 752, 200 7, 213, 058 
Nebraska_-_...---.---- 4 90, 185 597, 150 3, 475, 000 |. 
New Hampshire . 1 , 500 240, 000 825, 000 
New Jersey. -.-..--------------- 1 6, 500 8, OOO 708, 000 
New Mexico. _..-----.---------- 2 19, 125 103, 5 757, 500 
New York- ; 2 21, 756 216, 200 2, 675, 000 |_ 
North Carolina_ _ 3 23, 300 618, 231 3, 24 1, 864 
North Dakota_- —_ 4 45, 847 583, 994 2, 270, 464 
Ohio__.-..--------- 3 73, 675 394, 711 3, 937, 705 
7 92, 625, 144 3, 235, 
Pennsylvania. il 157, 597 
Rhode Island. 1 2, 744 5, 
South 1 5, 000 29, 
South Dakota -.--.------ 4 46, 079 458, 761 1, 652, 990 375, 000 2, 486, 751 
5 77, 345 581, 550 6,714,000 | 4,133,000 | 11, 428, 550 

POSG8....-.-5-5..0---5 9 142, 826 1, 236, 172 5, 580, 72 
Virginia 6 120, 137 1, 046, 072 6, 239, 065 
West Virginia. 3 36, 7! 215, 000 205, 000 
Wisconsin... 10 207, 983 1, 606, 299 6, 796, 
Private teachers colleges only 
(included above) 

Tilinois__ 1 5, 896 87, 273 709, 427 6, 697 803, 397 
Indiana ___- eer 2 10, 500 30, 376 312, 988 22, 926 366, 290 
North 1 9, 000 101, 290 866, 000 967, 290 
Tennessee... 1 44, 000 314, 000 3, 020,000 | 4, 133, 000 7, 467, 000 
1 UA, 738 339, 792 2, 067,253 | 4, 081, 969 1 439, O14 

Total. ...........---.----- 6 134, 134 872, 731 6, 975, 668 | 13, 244,592 | 21,092,991 

Colored only (included above) | — 

Miseouri...............-.-..-.-- 1 9, 800 50, 000 125, 
North Carolina. 1 5, 000 64, 430 606, 321 
Oklahoma___._.-------- 1 4, 000 75, 000 401, 400 
South Carolina..._-__-. 1 5, 000 174, 15 1, 004, 053 
‘Tennessee________. —_ 1 4, 000 65, 550 834, 550 
Texas.............-...- ore 1 8, 000 237, 482 739 1, 138, 221 
2 74, 788 535, 972 2, 843, 065 | 9, 254, 125 12) 633, 162 

Total. -__.--.------- 22... 8 110, 588 | 1, 202, 584 6, 285, 998 | 9, 254,125 | 16, 742, 707 


j 
87 
32 
19 | 
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TaBLe 7.—Teachers colleges—Recei pls, 1927-28 


From public funds | From students’ fees 
From 
Schools From 
Total 
State report- ante all other 
ictive}| Forin- | For cur- Board receipts 
ing funds | crease of | rent ex- = room, Sources 
of plant penses 7 etc. 
1 2 3 4 | 5 7 8 9 
United | 
136'$716, 108) $9, 168, 736 $24, 845, 760)$4, 845, 404 049, 600) $4, 364, 875 $50, 990, 483 
131,488, 332,131) 14, 821/110, 264]. 588, 704 
California. 614,650 1, 437, 371 1,712} 2, 102, 572 
54, 21 526, 170, 6, 937 757, 
3 =: 1, OOO}... 225, 038) 27, 737 50, 141 13, 247 317, 163 
6 173] 889,031) 1,408, 109} 282, 366) 371,657} 109, 043) 3, 060, 379 
4 981 275, 000, 646,035) 381, 544 $1, 434 89, 1, 474, 271 
| 10, 000, 608, 500) 263, 668 151, 798 42,438) 1, 076, 404 
Kansas. -_...._..-.------ 3 16, 349 332, 152) 831, 530 388, 980 158, 421 13,422) 1, 740, 854 
© 613, 1, 097, 959 183, 290) 156, 686) 302 2 317, 073 
Louisiana 169, 870 263, 147 28,517) 252, 178 2, 738 716, 450 
Massachusetts 101, 330 693, 694 18,940) 214, 225 7,360, 1,035, 549 
Michigan §)-------- 487, 366) 2, 487, 295) 17, 129) 3, 115, 036 
Minnesota__.__--.-._-- | 60, 500 658, 026) 3, YOY) 43, O87 13, 655 829, 177 
135, 000 157, 839) 46,547; 142, 356 17, 964 499, 706 
33, 101) 1, 347, 931 349, 182) 138 93, 308) 2, 000, 660 
Nebraska_______---_--- 4}........ 50, 000 709, 000 77, 634 169, 454 8,865) 1, 014, 953 
New Hampshire 37, 500) 90, 37, 702 18, 386) 282, 251 
New 10, 000) 250, 749). 83, 244)... 343, 993 
New Mexico_____--__-- re 160, 000) 185, 733 41, 201 38, 858) 24, 019 449, 811 
New 244, 471 64, 902 747, 906 
North Carolina_____-_- | ee 372, 068 208, 305 45, 151 205, 883) 102, 000) 933, 497 
North Dakota_____-___- 4) 35,019 29, 553) 273, 909 151, 155) 196, 420) 30, 437 716, 493 
Gbie..........-.-.....- Sinsekocme 442, 515) 805, 618 154, 410) 162, 985) 9, 863) 1, 575, 391 
623, 250) 1,060,250) 189, 313 61, 147 86, 135) 
Pennsylvania. 769, 864) 1, 906, 830. 406, 159] 2, 297, 133 95, 408) 5, 475, 394 
Rhode Island ___- 161, 640 391, 305 
South Carolina F | 9, 500) 112, 15, 766 63, 303 202, 009 
South Dakota_________- 4) 42, 908) 86, 462 431, 380 110, 697 43, 998 11, 138) 726, 583 
5) 145,000} 688, 000 480, = 5, 564) 406, 928) 1, 704, 306) 3, 769, 798 
470, 352) 2, O19, 7) 390, 769) 185, 853} 207, 140} 3, 273, 
6} 474,678) — 336, 133) 429, 6a 194, 192) 879, 401) 1, 221, 256) 3, 535, 266 
ee 60, 000) 447, 000) 24, 167 114, 809, 19, 085) 765, 061 
630, 814) 1, 951, 672 71, 62 111, 134| 5, 100) 2, 770, 349 
Private teachers colleges 
only (included above) 
1 158, 361 171, 146 58, 756) 388, 436 
Indiana-_-.__---------- 2 156, 081 $2, 747 19, 497 209, 
North 1 33, 100, 000) 133, 241 
‘ennessee__ 000 42, 000} 1, 636,000) 2, 117, 000 
Virginia_- Saeewemease 17, 636 183, 290) 1, 067,597) 1, 710, 588 
659, 319) 429, 183) 2, 881,850) 4, 558, 571 
Colored only (included 
above) 
5, 248) 132, 413 6, 715 30, 414 6, 950) 181, 740 
55, 000) 43, 39. , 33, 358) 2, 000 142, 833 
75, 000) 107, 500) 12, 153) 41, 638) 35, 758) 272, 049 
9, 5 112, $36 5, 604 766) 63, 303 202, 009 
60, 000 105, 000) 14, 809 112, 951 48, 213. 340, 973 
| ee 86, 817) 184, 352) 40, 887 155, 533 152, 351 q 
2) 474, 678; 133, 008) 107, 270) 40, O17 218, 754) 1, 106, 356) 2, O80, 083 
8| 474,678) 424, 573) 792, 766) 139, 265 9 593, au 1,414, oni 3, 838, 627 
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TABLE 10.—Stale normal schools-—Students, 1927-28 


. Resident students in normal courses 
Resident 


Stu- 
excluding | Inregular | In summer Sal, Gxe | exten- iment in 
State duplicates session session cluding _ jsionand) model 


duplicates | corre- | and 
spond- |practice 
ence | schools 

Wom- Wom- Wom- Wom- | Courses 
Men} “on | Men| | Men Men | “en 


Pe 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 


Continental United States__|7, 291 |40,774 |3, 646 |22,947 2,457 |17, 684 |5, 598 37,136 | 6,966 | 18,907 


Alabama__.-- Gnbbceswsduncnewnes 1,407 | 7,154 | 625 | 2,403 495 | 4,533 |1,075 | 6,624 3, 281 1, 506 
161 198 6 18 8 32 14 40 72 
Georgia. 388 | 1,063 | 202 434 | 113 549 300 216 4 
208 | 1,311 | 142 746 76 723 208 | 1,311 536 
Kentucky__.........---.--.------ 105 3il 45 104 9 104 54 168 68 66 
192 483 42 38 338 
CE 164 | 1,405 136 924 43 564 164 | 1,405 |_ 1,149 
Maryland________.____---------- 140 | 1,171 123 | 1,050 25 294 140 | 1,171 |_____e 1,075 
Massachusetts.......----------- 132 | 1,777 95 | 1,076 37 704 | 132 | 1,777 151 861 | 
Minnesota. -....-.-------------- 89 798 68 453 25 427 89 798 37 393 
Mississippi-_...........---------- 117 238 17 13 41 201 58 214 |_ 501 
96 992 70 699 33 367 992 704 
New 2) 334 334 2) 384]. 
New Jersey. ........------------ 139 | 3,128 | 180 | 2,805 10 352 | 139 | 3, 128 472 192 
New Mexico. .___..._.---------- 5 3 16 10 21 13 24 
New 7,503 | 594 | 5,017 | 449 | 2,530 961 | 7,126 262 4, 927 
North Carolina 309 60 562 96 896 | 156 | 1,458 542 778 | 
North Dakota_______ 555 79 198 54 376 | 112 496 
211 | 1,262 | 96] 1,219] 307 | 2,481 1, 256 
166 7 245 | 1,009; 371 | 1,051 84 1, 932 


Colored only (included above) 


Alab 462 | 2,512] 177} 411} 132} 1,874 
161 198 6 18 8 32 4 
Georgia_-____- -| 121 291 76 188 7 61 83 


Kentucky-____ -| 105 311 45 104 9 104 54 ; 
.| U7 238 17 13 
North Carolina___. 220 1,684 21 251 
Pennsylvania. ---| 24 99 
West Virginia_..._.._...-___---- 138 403 2 67 

Total___.......----------- 1,581 | 6,392 | 404 | 1, 287 | 
Outlying parts of the United States | i 
20 |1,614| 53| 306) 26! 127| 65] .363| 1,406 
Philippine 887 | 1,056 | 563 563 601 | 


| { 

785 | 3,099 | 611 | 2,083 | 292 | 1,731] 736] 3,008| 646 | 1,063 
West 664 | 1,622} 257| 727 | 294) 973 463 | 1,308 465 | 60 
| | | 
2, 261 
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TaBLe 13.—Cily normal schools—Sessions, teachers, students, graduates, 1927-28 
| 8 
Graduates 
E #4 Normal from 
principal students normal 
courses 
Location Institution AS) 
1 | 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10; it 
Bridgeport, Conn...) Bridgeport Normal School. 40 | 500 1] 14 90 40 
Washington, D. C___| J — Wilson Normal 3 | 504 25 |..... 166 91 
chool. 
Myrtilla Miner Normal School !_| 36 | 3 | 125 4] 18| 42 330 | 10 180 
Atlanta, Ga_- .| Atlanta Normal Training School | 36} 2 | 320 |_____ 8 132 |___- 38 
Chicago, .| Chicago Normal College 40 | 3| 265] 49] 46 | 188 | 2,757 | 56 925 
Peoria, — Normal | 40 | 2} 250 1 19 8 
School. 
Louisville, Louisville Normal School_.....- 40} 2! 280 14 243 109 
New Orleans, La__..| New Orleans Normal School_._-| 36 | 2 | 120 1} 14 280 |.... 88 
Lewiston, Dingley Normal Training School} 38 | 2 | 360 1 | 23 |...- 10 
Baltimore, Md_____- Coppin Normal School !__._....} 40 | 2] 150 1 4 2 85 45 
Boston, Training School for Teachers of | 36 |1,2 | 150 12 }...... 
Mechanic Arts. | 
Kansas City, Mo_-_-; Teachers College of Kansas City.| 40; 3] 300; 11] 19; 33 605 131 
St. Louis, Sumner Teachers College 40, 4 60 4 3 127 
Concord, N. H Dewey Training School_-__. 38 |} 2 | 13 8 
Jersey City, N. J--..| Teacher Training 40} 2); 500, 3 212 |j.... 145 
Brooklyn, N. Y----- M Training School for} 3) 500; 15 | 84 | 155 | 2,938 | 30 693 
‘eachers, 
Jamaica, N. Training School for | 40} 3} 500 81 | 178 | 1,967 39 513 
‘eachers, 
New York, N. Y---- Training School for | 40} 3] 500) 11] 66} 43° 1,704 | 10 436 
‘eachers. 
Rochester, N. Y__..| Rochester City Normal School_.| 40 | 3} 500 2 242 |... 67 
Syracuse, N Syracuse City Normal School_._| 38 | 3 | 300 1 270 |__.. 90 
Columbus, Ohi Columbus Normal School______- 40; 200 1 52 j.... 30 
Dayton, Ohio_- Grace A. Greene Normal School_| 40 | 2 360 2 149 |___. 60 
Warren, Ohio______- Warren City Normal School___-| 38 | 3 | 540 
McKeesport, Teacher Training | 36 | 1 48 1 34 34 
School. 
Philadelphia, Pa___.| Philadelphia Normal School____| 36 | 2 | 135 6| 45) 65 428 | 65 428 
Pittsburgh, Pa____-- Training School for | 40 | 3 | 600 5 16 275 99 
cachers,. 
Richmond, Armstrong Normal School 36 | 2] 495 3 5 30 
WO Richmond Normal 36 | 2) 270 6 |....-] 31 
Total. 48 | 563 | 737 13,417 4, 329 


1 Colored. 
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TaBLE 15.—County normal schools—Personnel and property, 1927-28 
Teachers and students Property 
3 | including | students | courses| =| 
State 5 | director Se | | 
&| |£.5| | 88 
| #2 =2 | 22 
2 
2 |228| | 2° 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 10 il 12 13 
Continental 
United States__| 46 28; #116 181) 1,244 161) 1,163) 39) 40, 108 $101, 124|$723, 000/$824, 124 
Michigan. 26 1 57, 560) 74) 551) 20; 9,069) 10,804) 32,000) 43, 804 
3 5 7 12) 87 12 
17 22 52 93, 597) 75| 525) 17| 29,259; 90, 320) 690, 000) 780, 320 


TaBLE 16.—County normal schools—Receipts and expenditures, 1927-28 


Receipts Expenditures 
[ae | sf = | Se | 
1 2/3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 
Continen- 
tal United 
States... 33/83, 263 $4, 860 $309, 750) $31,113 41)$104, 655'$134, 764. $17, 067 $49, 096 $345, 170 $1, 045 
Michigan. 60 112,445, 3,939 23) 44,000, 40,750 2,699, 2, 730|1 
| 4,500)... | 1} 2,250] 2, 250)... 4, 500). 
Wisconsin. ___- 17} 3, 263 4, 800 192, 805) 27, 174 17] 58,405, 91, 764, 14, 368 46, 366) 210, 903, 1, O46 


1 Includes $39,588 undistributed. 
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TaBLe 17.—Private teacher-training schools—Instructors and graduates, 1927-28 


Instructors in teacher-training courses 
in 
Graduates 
courses, @x- 
2 cluding Regular | Summer in 1928 
State duplicates session session 
arA el el ale 
1 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 10 il 12 : 
Continental United States__._| 59 | 578 | 865 | 240] 416 95 105 | 295 | 481 373 | 2, 187 
Alabama... 1} 1388] 121 7 7 50 29 54 34 9 36 
Colorado... __----- 1 4 5 2 2 2 2 2 2 32 
Connecticut. 4 15 31 6 15 6 15 15 129 
Idaho-_-_._.-_------------- 22-8 1 14 7 10 5 5 4 10 6 47 
5 48 53 24 35 12 18 24 12 229 
Indiana__.._.-..--------- 22 1 20 8 2 1 1 1 3 1 13 24 
1 14 6 8 | | 8 5 2 6 
9 40 | 184 25 90 2 5 25 544 
2 16 14 5 5 7 9 4 
1 11 10 6 9 7 3 ll 10 1 2 
2 13 12 13 5 13 12 25 17 
New 2 39 13 27 7 36 75 
New 8 95 | 116 71 71 90 72 308 
Ohio. 3 13 51 3 10 3 113 
Oregon ____.----------- 22 2 5 37 3 21 2 15 5 30 
Pennsylvania____-.-.-_._.--_-__ 4 38 39 13 33 12 10 13 125 
South Carolina. 2 5 17 2 47 
South Dakota. 1 4 2 8 24 
1 13 9 1 1 1 2 17 
Washington. 3 9 8 8 18 2 76 
Colored only (included above) 
Alabama. __..-_--_.--.--------2--.- 1} 138] 121 7 7 50 29 54 34 9 36 
Mississippi ___--_..__-_- 1 ll 10 6 9 7 3 ll 10 1 2 
North Carolina 1 10 15 1 6 
South Carolina 1 5 ll 2 4 2 4 |... 40 
Tennessee 1 9 14 2 3 
5] 173] 171 v7 21 57 32 69 49 10 87 
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TABLE 18.—Private teacher-training schools—Students, 1927-28 


State 


Idaho 


Towa_______- 
Massachusetts __ 

Minnesota 
Nebraska. 
New 
New York 


Pennsylvania. 
South Carolina 


South 
Washington 


Colored oniy (included above) 


Alabama.... 
Mississippi... 
North Carolina__. 
South 
‘Tennessee 


Resident students in teacher- 
Resident training courses Stu- 
studentsin| dents 
all — otal ex- in 
excluding nsion 
duplicates excluding | and 
duplicates | corre- 
spond- | Prac 
= tice 
WwW Ww Wom Wom courses 
"on | Men} "on | Men “en Men en 
2 3 | 4 | 7 | 8/9 10 
4,199 |10, 468.1, 577 | 5,781 | 200 | 1,923 789 | 7, 447 778 | 4,714 
74 | 192] 805] 662 373 
73 35 7 4s 90 5 57 
335 |.....- ae 53 335 8 73 
269! oo] 75] 25) 77] 85] 
416 471 416 419 59 183 416 471 21 2 
78| 97 | 2) 78) 97 110 
93 123 5 5 124 
21,980 2| 1,820 i60| 1,980 186 
| 
312, 9 | 806 119} 306 4 
| 34 293 | 2 13 22 278 24 286 18 183 
78) 270) 270} 28 103 
426 500-106 226 106 8 150 
301 970 | 301 301 616 
137 196 587 
242 | 2 27 44 258 |.------- 240 
| 
37 49 24 35 |..-- . 24 35 |-.------ 261 
109 143 5 5 38 il 67 
436 9} 169 | 160 |........ 507 
993 | 1,331 53 74 139 805 662 373 
34 293 2 13 286 18 183 
131 216 | 44 102 
37 49 | 24 35 | 35 |.------- 261 
1,308 | 2,057 | 79 | 172 | 161 | 1,009 | 240| 1,176] 680 998 


i 
i 
i 
912 
1 
Continental United States 
District of 
Illinois. 
Indiana ___ 
North 
Total... 
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TABLE 20.—Private teacher-training schools—Expenditures, 1927-28 


Other 
expenses Operation current 
Snhrale Salaries of Salaries of | _ mainte- expendi- | Outlays 
State rt principals the instruc- nance, tures for sites, 
report: |""and nctructors | tiomand | Sundry, | (including | building, 
INE | directors | instructors | tion and | and fixed | undis- ete. 
istration | Charges 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Continental United 
tates. ....22.--.--- 40 | $113, 509 | $1, 045, 299 | $400, 254 | $1, 355, 263 | $3,027,993 | $757,007 
RTE... nnecnccascccsscces 1. 4, 369 113, 214 97, 462 356, 648 571, 693 42, 493 
1, 2, 400 9, 200 578 14, 052 
Colorado........-.---------- 1, 2, 400 4, 000 400 3, 850 14, 650 2, 600 
Connecticut - ....-.--------- 2, 10,000 46, 5A2 19, 140 117, 774 193, 456 1, 221 
Piusencecnnccsceccescccne 1 H 3, 600 4, 12, 214 4, 675 
0 ee 5 18, 000 144, 023 51, 440 143, 881 357, 344 51, 258 
1 4, 800 15, 169 7, 050 50, 259 wane 
1 2,000 24, 894 1,025 24, 7! 52, 625 953 
Massachusetts........------ 4 8, 500 66, 372 29, 502 y 157, 368 31, 513 
Minnesota..........-.------ 2 | 3, 000 15, 977 3, 126 6, 602 1 88, 705 310, 000 
Mississippi. -......--.------- 1 1, 700 7, 329 3, 215 S81 36, 125 1, 056 
Nebraska.......-.-.-------- 1 2, 700 30, 100 6, 200 27, 339 339 2, 150 
New Jersey........--------- 2 4, 000 75, 186 22, 346 63, 231 165, 26: 50, 700 
New 20,900 160,400 | 90, 981 086 | 2466,035 | 129, 067 
North Carolina. .........--- 1, 3,000 18, 217 8, 990 84, 873 
Ohio.......-..-.------------ 1 3, 000 24, 706 3,451 61, 384 92, 541 10, 125 
Pennsylvania--......-.-.-.-- 2 6, 000 137, 726 36, 037 85, 268 265, 031 41, 574 
South Carolina...........-- 1 2, 200 10, 755 800 1, 045 14, 800 
South Dakota. -_-.....----- 1 3, 000 18, 000 600 10, 945 32, 545 1, 042 
Tennessee. ._.....---------- 1 2, 200 , 527 1, 534 , 65, 226 13, 005 
Utah... ....----------------- 1 3, 240 28, 735 1,840 7, 393 41, 208 20, 262 
Washington__-......--.--..- 2 2, 500 20, 872 353 71, 080 99, 805 39, 610 
Colored only (included above) 
Alabama 1 4, 369 113, 214 97, 462 356, 648 571, 693 42, 493 
Mississi 1 1, 700 7, 329 3, 215 23, 881 36, 125 1, 056 
North i 1 3, 000 18, 217 8, 990 § 84, 873 3, 553 
South Carolina___ 1 2, 200 10, 755 1, 045 14, 800 150 
‘Tennessee 1 2, 200 35, 527 1, 534 65, 226 13, 005 
Total. .......--...---- 5 13, 469 185, 042 112, 001 462, 205 772, 717 60, 257 


| 
1 Includes $60,000 undistributed, 2 Includes $53,668 undistributed, 
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TABLE 23.—Teachers colleges—Instructors, 1927-28 | 
[Teacher-training institutions offering four years’ work above secondary grade and granting degrees] 
In normal courses 
In all 
Location (f f institut “ae Total, excludi 
tion (for name of institution pPlica A otal, excluding 
see Table 21) Regular session | Summer session duplicates 
Men |Women} Men |Women; Men |Women| Men |Women 
1 2 3 1 5 6 7 8 9 
Flagstaff, Ariz. ...........--.-.-.--.- 33 19 12 18 33 6 33 19 
empe, 20 26 19 26 19 26 
Conway, Ark____------ auee 29 28 23 21 29 24 29 23 
Areata, Calif._.....-.---- mn 20 12 13 9 ll 7 19 12 | 
Chico, cua 23 19 21 ll 7 23 | 
resno, Calif___-- ace 55 37 16 21 5 20 24 } 
San Diego, Calif_._._---- eaan 38 33 27 26 13 16 34 31 { 
San Francisco, Calif....-- meen 15 48 4 14 6 ll 8 22 
San Jose, Calif. ...-..-.-- eet 41 67 24 55 19 14 27 59 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 138 133 21 23 17 10 138 133 
Alamosa, 8 ll 7 10 8 il 8 ll 
Greeley, Colo. 78 59 56 38 61 46 78 59 
Gunnison, Colo...--.------ ease 25 29 15 22 22 22 25 29 
Athens, Ga_.....-..--.--- eee 10 47 7 39 7 39 
Bowdon, Ga__--....------ —— 8 4 5 1 5 2 5 2 
Valdosta, Ga......-.----- mses 5 28 1 5 2 8 2 9 
Carbondale, Ill_....-...-- ssl 39 54 30 46 29 26 39 54 
Charleston, Il_....-.-.---- naw 34 44 23 31 23 38 34 44 
De Kalb, Ull_.--.------.--- mest 29 42 25 39 27 27 27 42 
Evanston, Ill.?.-..-...---.--- pose 8 53 7 34 4 22 8 36 
Macomb, Ill.......-..------- sou 34 35 28 30 34 35 34 35 
Normal, Il]_-...-.-.--.--------------- 77 86 41 . 63 67 70 77 86 
Danville, Ind.2._._.....-.-..--------. 31 13 ll 10 ll 10 ll 10 
Indianapolis, Ind.?..-....-.---..--.-- 2 38 2 38 1 23 2 38 
Muncie, Ind_._...-----.------------- 44 41 32 24 36 34 44 41 
Terre Haute, Ind__----.--.-----..--. 77 71 50 45 70 40 76 71 
Cedar Falls, lowa-.---- Leecesencessan 86 126 70 117 82 73 86 126 
Emporia, Kans- ----.-.-------------.- 50 74 39 65 49 74 49 74 
34 26 29 16 30 21 34 26 
Pittsburg, Kans_....-----.------.---- 81 63 66 81 63 81 63 
Bowling Green, Ky-_-------------.-- 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 
Morehead, Ky........-..-------- itcecaiel 21 20 12 15 18 10 20 18 
Murray, Ky....-.-.-.---.----------- 33 48 24 33 48 
41 38 40 40 26 
Natchitoches, La.........-.--.----..- 41 49 35 41 49 
Farmington, Me...........-.......-. 7 25 6 7 25 
Boston, Mass. ...-...-.---..--------- 19 44 6 19 44 
Bridgewater, Mass........-...------. 10 31 8 17 
Framingham, Mass-----..-.---------- 8 36 8 36 
Salem, Mass. 9 16 9 16 
Worcester, Mass.............--.----- 7 15 7 15 
Detroit, Mich.......-.-...-----.----- 20 62 18 43 
Kalamazoo, Mich__-..-.-.-.-------.- 85 129 84 129 
Marquette, Mich. 40 34 40 34 
Mount Pleasant, Mich.._....--..--.. 56 58 56 58 
Ypsilanti, 84 173 173 
9 21 8 20 
Duluth, Minn.....--.------------2-- 8 25 8 25 
Moorhead, Minn.....--.----------.- 14 33 14 33 
St. Cloud, Minn.....-.--.----------- 19 41 19 41 
Winona, Minn..........-.---..-.-.--. 15 26 15 26 
Cleveland, Miss........---.---------- 7 ll 7 ll 
Hattiesburg, Miss_.....-..----------- 21 30 21 30 
Cape Girardeau, ee eee 38 31 30 38 31 
Jefferson City, Mo.3.__....-..-.-----. 18 10 2 3 5 
Kirksville, Mo___-......------------- 47 37 35 30 47 37 47 37 
Maryville, Mo.......-.--.----------- 32 40 26 32 32 40 32 40 
St. Louis, Mo..........---.--------.- 29 22 12 15 18 7 27 22 
Springfield, Mo._......-------------- 32 42 29 35 32 42 32 42 
Yarrensburg, Mo.-.......--.--------- 42 50 32 42 50 42 50 
Chadron, Nebr. 15 27 14 25 15 27 15 
ee 32 48 21 37 28 44 32 48 
Peru, Nebr._.._.--------------------- 25 23 22 25 23 25 2B 
Wayne, Nebr. .........-------------- 20 24 18 24 20 24 20 24 
Keene, Reins ceewessesnasrenene: 15 24 14 24 6 14 14 24 
Trenton, N. J......-.---------------- 10 47 9 7 9 45 
East Las Vegas, N. Mex__..--------- 23 2 ll 15 23 2 23 24 
Silver City, N. Mex.........-.------- 23 18 “2 11 9 ll 9 ll 
een 41 48 30 23 5 41 48 
1 Duplicates probably included, 2 Private institution, 3 Colored, 
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TABLE 23.—Teachers colleges—Instructors, 1927-28—Continued 
[Teacher-training institutions offering four years’ work above secondary grade and granting degrees] 


In normal courses 
In all courses, 
Location (f finstituti Total, excludi 
on (for name of institution plicates . A otal, excluding 
see ‘Table 21) Regular session |Summer session duplicates 
Men Women| Men |Women| Men |Women| Men |Women 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

pn ee 29 71 22 34 19 13 29 
Asheville, N. C.2.......----.--------- 36 47 5 26 36 47 36 47 

Greenville, N. C_.-.-.-.------------- 13 27 13 27 13 22 13 
Winston- + ES ©.3......-.-....-.- 19 18 14 13 ll 8 19 18 
ao Radeawcanawenecesee 16 15 8 10 6 13 12 
Mayville, N eam 22 27 18 16 15 19 25 

Minot, N. Dak_....-.-.-..-.-------- 16 36 14 34 16 16 
Valley City, N. Dak_........-------- 26 69 18 42 B 51 26 69 
Bowling Green, Ohio___.-__-.---_---- 28 43 23 20 22 19 28 43 

Cleveland, Ohio 139 83 10 18 60 27 60 
Kent, Ohio__..-.._- 40 45 20 21 38 27 40 45 
Ada, Okla......- 57 41 35 26 57 41 57 41 

Alva, Okla____.-- 38 22 22 17 37 22 37 
Durant, Okla___. 162 136 24 31 38 5 162 136 
Edmond, Okla____- 68 » 46 29 23 52 46 52 46 
36 17 6 4 24 10 25 10 
Tahlequah, Okla_........_---------- 51 21 21 19 51 21 51 21 
Weatherford, Okla_......-.-.-------- 32 15 16 37 29 37 29 
Bloomsburg, Pa_.._------------------ i 19 69 16 33 12 18 16 33 
East 7. “he Pe... 25 49 24 46 18 28 24 49 
Edinboro, Pa_-_--...-.---- 21 33 16 23 19 27 21 33 
Indiana, Pa... 19 83 16 79) 414] 437 19 83 
Kutztown, Pa__.-- 13 31 10 22 9 28 il 28 
Lock Haven, Pa__- 12 22 12 22 12 22 12 22 
Mansfield, Pa__.._-. a 30 49 25 42 21 20 30 49 
Millersville, Pa___..- 23 29 17 22 14 ll 23 29 
Shippensburg, Pa__- 20 27 15 24 12 14 19 26 
Slippery Rock, Pa_- / 26 28 24 24 21 15 25 27 
West Chester, Pa. 24 47 47 12 24 47 
Providence, R. 1_- a 12 63 ll 62 9 4 12 62 
Orangeburg, 43 37 18 18 7 
Aberdeen, S. Dak- oe 41 30 19 32 23 39 7 
Madison, 8. Dak__-_- 122 135 1B 22 9 13 122 135 
Spearfish, S. Dak _-_-- 14 34 26 11 18 1 30 
Springfield, S. Dak____ 18 16 ll 4 ll 7 15 15 
Johnson City, Tenn__. 18 21 16 18 18 21 18 21 
Memphis, Tenn___-._-_- 29 17 12 23 16 23 16 
Murfreesboro, Tenn_____-_-- 21 19 21 19 21 19 21 19 
Nashville, Tenn.3__._-___.___- —_ 18 16 1B 14 17 15 17 16 
Nashville, Tenn.?__....._..__- a 106 63 30 106 106 63 
18 21 13 14 14 17 18 21 
Canyon, Tex.............---.-------- 40 42 35 38 32 31 40 24 
Commerce, Tex-_--....-------------- 58 5A 39 48 53 50 
Denton, Tex__-..-.....-.-.---------- 65 58 48 40 65 58 65 58 
Huntsville, Tex_.............-------- 41 46 33 37 39 42 41 46 
Kingsville, Tex_-......-.....-------- 19 22 18 20 19 22 19 22 
Nacogdoches, Tex__..........-------- 30 52 26 30 40 30 52 
Prairie View, Tex.3___.__...._-------- 43 73 19 16 19 16 19 16 
San Marcos, 46 32 18 41 17 41 18 
East Radford, 19 32 10 15 12 21 19 32 
Ettrick, Va.3___........-.-.-.----.--- 23 39 5 17 4 12 6 21 
Farmville, Va_...........-.---------- 8 51 8 46 5 15. 8 51 
Fredericksburg, Va__.......-.-------- ll 32 7 28 9 14 ll 32 
Hampton, Va.?3__.._......-.-------- 104 71 28 27 29 45 47 58 
Harrisonburg, Va__....-.-...-------- 13 45 12 36 10 13 45 
Athens, W. Va___......-.-_-.-------- 22 17 12 8 18 12 21 16 
Fairmont, W. Va___...-_-___-------- 22 21 17 18 19 17 22 21 
Huntington, W. Va- 39 31 16 20 22 7 22 20 
Eau Claire, Wis. 13 29 ll 26 9 19 13 29 
La Crosse, Wis.. 28 34 26 34 16 14 23 34 
Menominee, Wis__-___.--- 21 32 19 23 21 24 21 32 
Milwaukee, Wis 31 53 30 42 24 34 31 45 
Oshkosh, Wis__. 28 38 23 31 18 16 36 
Platteville, Wis _- 16 18 16 18 8 16 16 18 
River Falls, Wis_- 23 22 21 19 15 16 23 22 
Stevens Point, 27 25 22 23 19 19 25 25 
Superior, Wis_- 19 37 17 34 13 28 19 37 
Whitewater, Wis. 20 24 20 24 18 19 24 

1 Duplicates probably included. Private institution. Colored. Figures for 1926, 
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TABLE 24.—Teachers colleges—Students, 1927-28 
[Teacher-training institutions offering four years’ work above secondary grade and granting degrees] 


Resident stu- Resident students in normal courses Stu- 
dents in all dents in 

Location (f fi sluding du 

ion (for name of in- cluding du- otal excluding} sion 
stitution see Table 21) plicates Regular session | Summer session) ““Guplicates — |and cor- 
respond- 

ence 

Men |Women| Men |Women| Men Men |Women| 

1 2 3 1 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Flagstaff, Ariz_.............- 244 831 143 110 564 244 831 40 
Tempe, 132 511 126 507 36 
Conway, Ark.!____2 22222. 760 | 1,297 315 590 493 | 1,098 760 | 1,297 6, 383 
Arcata, Calif__- 1 362 37 177 48 223 75 | 308 |..-.--.. 
Chico, Calif__- 2 207 2 423 97 297 2 389 132 
Fresno, Calif. 3 802 | 31,793 155 796 33 199 3289 | 31,357 |....-... 
San Diego, Calif 384 1, 255 69 456 44 442 106; 792 |........ 
San Francisco, 435 | 42,124 2 30 925 435 [42,124 
San Jose, 670 | 2,104 235 | 1,198 156 912 1,870 
Santa Barbara, Calif. __-_--- 5 269 5 591 67 93 269 5 160 5 496 205 
Alamosa, Colo__.........---- 18 147 10 1 97 18 1 26 
Greeley, Colo___-_.-....-.-. 748 | 3,736 401 1, 589 347 | 2,204 748 | 3,736 3, 249 
Gunnison, Colo_...-....---- 232 748 79 323 iy 460 170 7 357 
Bowdon, | 6148 20 48 20 540] 5124 41 
Carbondale, | 1,050} 2,007) 505 | 1,191] 576| 1,152] 962] 4, 740 
Charleston, 1,308 215 269 95 394 | 1,176 
De Kalb, 132 1,001 110 445 55 682 132 
Evanston, 743 612 |........ 210 |.......-| 680 
Macomb, Ml__-.-2.222 22... | 1,476 218 526 322 | 1,319 403 1,476 882 
Normal, Ill__--- 22.) 659 | 3,627 1, 628 403 | 2,466 | 659 | 3,627 839 
Danville, | 435 575 260 175 225) 435 150 
Indianapolis, 81,376 780 |....-.-. 596 51,376 
Muncie, 740 | 1,858 380 405, 1,082) 740 | 1, 1, 460 
‘Terre Haute, Ind___- 972 | 2,031 663 1,116 754 1, 859 | 972 2, 031 2,212 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 974 4, 742 658 | 2,016 422 | 3,176 974 4, 742 641 
Emporia, Kans__- 2, 492 440 |} 1,124 230 1, 6 2, 492 1, 256 
Hays, Kans... _- 5 328 | 51,050 243 360 85 690 5 328 | 51,050 965 
Pittsburg, Kans_._______ 1, 363 2,712 635 899 753 | 2,165 1,097 | 2,489 833 
Bowling Green, 1,000 , 200 700 | 1,566 700 | 1,5 1,000 | 1, 936 
Morehead, Ky__..--._-_-__- 3 737 137 431 397 7378 252 
Murray, Ky__--.---.-.-_---- 524 1, 216 269 661 189 602 403 1,099 $22 
Richmond, Ky.!__-._____-_ 643 1,807 558 1, 305 385 1,344 643 1, 807 1,777 
Natchitoches, 275 | 1,788 167 | 1,005 173 27 1, 573 
Farmington, 70 5 48 401 416 70 | 805 
Boston, 120 | 51,065 805 120 260 120 | 5 1,065 1,605 
Bridgewater, 488 60 488 60 488 |........ 
Salem, 38 38 503 |........ 
Detroit, | 1,979 62 | 1,294 110 985 147 | 1,979 575 
Kalamazoo, --------| 1,386 | 3,042 943) 1,816 400 | 1,274 1,234 | 2,921 2, 055 
Marquette, Mich 385 1, 062 274 150 576 1,062 126 
Mount Pleasant, Mich____.- 565 1, 183 365 891 411 565 | 1,183 863 
Ypsilanti, Mich. ____ 978 | 3,456 1,940 301 1,841 978 | 3,456 1, 988 
Bemidji, Minn. 75 476 53 199 26 314 75 476 
Duluth, 12 854 6 437 8 506 12) 854 
Moorhead, Minn________ 103 728 475 26 356 103 728 85 
St. Cloud, 189 | 1,276 157 809 55 603 189 
Winona, Minn_. oanene a 113 681 470 30 323 110 675 20 
Cleveland, Miss______- 60 364 50 186 60 60 364 
Hattiesburg, Miss. ... 266 | 1,066 100 801 166 675 266 1,066 
Cape Girardeau, Mo__ =~ 448 | 1,108 534 253 744 448 1, 108 221 
Jefferson City, Mo.?____- an 193 12 69 10 75 22 144 48 
Kirksville, 490 | 1,517 281 - 320 | 1,193 490 | 1,517 
Maryville, Mo________ “ 437 , 1,234 288 589 209 769 437 1, 234 546 
3t. Louis, Mo. 10 553 332 10 313 553 684 
oo ngfield, Mo____- 748 1, 845 436 705 1,175 658 1,624 610 
/arrensburg, 5740 | 62,219 263 477 | 1,431 5740 | 52,219 1, 156 
Chadron, Nebr__- 198 9 92 239 91 384 145 476 88 
Kearney, Nebr__ 309 | 1,518 217 559 140 | 1,102 1,518 321 
Peru, 44 190 615 403 96 308 
Wayne, 539) I, 230 450 350 710 539 1,020 125 
Keene, N. 105 | $748 83 | 500 22 6105 | 8748 
Trenton, N. 61 686 61 686 61 2% 


1 Distribution estimated. 


? Regular session only; no record of summer-school students. 

# Including 112 men and 424 women students in extra-hour courses, 
* Including 3 men and 563 women students in extra-hour courses, 
§ Duplicates probably included, 


6 Private institution, 
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TABLE 24.—Teachers colleges—Students, 1927—28—Continued 
[Teacher-training institutions offering four years’ work above secondary grade and granting degrees] 


Stu- 


Resident stu- ide i 4 
Resident students in normal courses dents ‘in 
Location (for name of in- du. sion 
stitution see Table 21) plicates Regular session | Summer session} duplicates — 
Men Women; Men |Women| Men |Women| Men |Women 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
East Las Vegas, N. Mex-..- 266 770 83 
Silver City, N. Mex.__---.-- 101 256 64 
Albany, N. 227 | 1,538 142 
Buffalo, N. Y..-------- 2 1, 728 153 
Asheville, N. 50 | 1,674 
Greenville, N. 1, 304 
Winston-Salem, N. C.7- 25 54 3 
Ellendale, N. Dak___- 144 397 43 
Mayville, N. Dak 155 655 76 
Minot, N. 203 1, 12% 124 
Valley City, N. 331 1, 716 

Bowling Green, Ohio-_- 264 1, 391 178 
Cleveland, Ohio....-.-- 424 1, 703 1 
Kent, Ohio 411 | 2,177 196 
a, | 2, 490 358 
Alva, Okla........-..-- 740 250 


Durant, 
Edmond, 


Langston, 208 $17 113 
Tahlequah, 5 636 | 51, 744 243 
Weatherford, Okla... 373 1,194 192 
Bloomsburg, 204 947 129 
East Stroudsburg, Pa- 300 872 224 
Edinboro, Pa_.....-..-- 195 887 116 
Indiana, 329 | 1,540 134 
Kutztown, 5173 5 639 95 
Lock Haven, Pa_.-.---- 5 148 5701 68 


Mansfield, 
Millersville, 
Shippensburg, Pa____-- 301 643 168 


Slippery Rock, Pa__-.-. 777 136 
West Chester, Pa___.--- 6170 | 51, 533 

Providence, RK. 43 847 10 
Orangeburg, 8. 326 656 31 
Aberdeen, 8. 376 | 1,371 238 
Madison, 8. 121 695 73 
Spearfish, S. Dak___.-_- 5114 5 639 58 
Springfield, S. Dak__- 80 65 


Johnson City, Tenn 
Memphis, Tenn. 273 1, 445 248 
Murfreesboro, ‘Tenn 
Nashville, 
Nashville, 
Alpine, 
Commerce, 
Denton, 
Huntsville, 
Kingsville, Tex... 
Nacogdoches, "Tex 


Prairie View, Tex.’___ 428 | 1,854 131 
San Marcos, ‘Tex... 782 | 2,561 444 
East Radford, Va- 40 | 1,452 
Ettrick, Va. 293 | 1,222 57 
Farmville, Va. dau 1 
Fredericksburg, 6 692 

Hampton, 5665 | 51, 2383 
Athens, W. Va___.----- 257 643 142 
Fairmont, W. Va seseneea 352 1, 080 249 
Huntington, W. Va_____- $1, 182 | 5 2, 835 202 
Eau Claire, Wis....--..---.- 212 361 159 


+ La Crosse, Wis. 
Menomonie, - 


Milwaukee, 590 1, 527 225 
Oshkosh, Wis 3990 697 291 
Platteville, Wis... 215 391 152 
River Falls, 408 248 
Stevens Point, 170 643 116 
Superior, Wis... 454 918 270 
Ww hitewater, Wis 251 643 130 


5 Duplicates probably included. 6 Private institution. 


-| 51, 149 } 5 2,374 422 858 601 1, 204 | 5 1,023 | 5 2, 062 | 718 
| 1,224 466 878 655 | 1, 224 655 | 1, 224 960 
204 95 613 208 | "817 143 
536 303 | 1,208] 5636 | 51,744 
388 287 343 | 1,085 1, 225 
610 75 312 204 922 25 
632 98 319 300 872 694 
475 |. 92 465 195 887 |........ 
1, 222 199} 1,046 308 | 1,472 831 
359 78 5173} 5639 67 
358 80 343 | 5148 | 5701 30 
605 137 340 328 890 
447 82 247 158 476 |___---.- 
408 153 380 301 643 22 
611 109 555 163 777 17 
1, 251 34 282) 5170 | 51,533 
581 34 203 43 si7 | 1, 549 
77 |_...-..-|-------- 31 77 17 
588 132 726 334] 1, 184 352 
270 48 425 121 695 38 
197 52 5110} 5687 
161 22 190 80 260 154 
968 201 806 334.| 1, 155 23 
772 112 912 273 | 1,445 
1, 388 289 971 477 | 1,529 
393 102 722 243 | 980 
991 694 | 2,143 946 | 3,076} 1,350 
196 110 478 220 | 554 72 
622 245 670 | 5.538 | 51, 292 518 : 
1, 244 516 | 1,401 9410 | 2202 
1, 085 672 | 2,403 950 | 3,400 562 
732 416 | 1,004 609 | 1,516 
244 69 318 131 430 236 
815 288 855 474| 1,256 
433 47} 1,052 168 | 1,389 
1, 181 338 1,380 782 | 2,561 321 
736 35 862 35 | 1,442 635 
275 23 490 63 750 213 
1, 095 337 1 1,388 
421 6 374 6 692 8 
138 186 | 1,036 | 5 267 | 1,174 92 
809 23 571 23) 1,201 
210 128 447 219 599 65 
602 122 553 352 1,012 510 
1, 459 157 887-270 | 2.029 210 
235 67 201-201 
393 123 227 | 306 418 |... 
278 206 191 244 133 432 278 |_...-..- 
782 300 775 525 | 1,457 621 
386 98 382 389 691 107 
202 58 177 210 379 |..-.-..- 
265 71 204 208 408 
272 61 417 165 636 |...----- 
| 593 225 369 454 918 168 
| 308 | 65 278 179 523 43 
7 Colored. 
‘ 
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1926-1928 


TaBLE 27.—Stlate normal schools—Sessions and graduates, 1927-28 


a § | Number of graduates (with- 
out degrees) from curricula 
| 
Location Institution | lyear | 2years | 3 years 
na) 
o | 44 
218) 8 
AIFIFIAIEIAIlE 
1 2 3 4/5)6)7 8 10 | if 
Alabama: 
State Normal 1907 | 36 | 12 1 
Florence State Normal 1873 | 36 | 12 18 
Jacksonville_...; State Normal 1883 | 36 | 12 41 
Livingston State Normal School_ 1883 | 36 | 12 8 | 80 
Montgomery-._| State Normal School ! 1874 | 36 | 12) 20} 52 
Normal. State Agricultural and Mechanical | 1875 | 36 | 12. 8 
Institute.! | 
State Normal School. 1887 | 36 | 11 23 149 
ansas 
Pine Bluff. ___- Agricultural, Mechanical, and Nor- | 1875 | 36} 6 2 
mal College.! 
Connecticut: 
Danbury___....| State Normal School 
New Britain...) State Normal School $8 464 |... 
New Haven____| State Normal School 40 
Willimantic....| State Normal School $8 
Georgia: | 
Albany Normal and Agricultural | 1904 | 6 11) 19| 10) 
College.! 
Americus Agricultural and Normal | 1908 | 36 | 12 
‘ollege. 
awaii* 
Honolulu- Territorial Normal and Training | 1896 | 38 | 6 22 | 107 
School. 
Idaho: 
State Normal School 41 | 124 
Kentucky: 
Frankfort Kentucky State Industrial College !_| 1886 | 40 | 6 14] 19 
Louisiana: 
Scotlandville...| Southern University and Agric’ 1880 | 36 | 12 
tural and Mechanical College.! 
Maine: 
Eastern State Normal 
Fort Kent_____- | Madawaska Training School ?______- 
Gorham State Normal 
Machias_ | Washington State Normal School_-- 
Presque Isle____| Aroostook State Normal School. ._-- 
Maryland: | 
Maryland Normal School 
Frostburg.____- State Normal 
Salisbury__..... Maryland State Normal 
Maryland State Normal School. 
Massachusetts 
Fitchburg State Normal School. 
Hyannis ..| State Normal School. 
Lowell________- State Normal School 
North Adams__| State Normal 
Westfield State Normal School 
Minnesota: 
Mankato______- State Teachers College 
Mississippi 
Alcorn. Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College .! | 
Montana: 
Billings _ Eastern Montana Normal School.--| 1925 | 36 1 2 
Montana State Normal School__....! 1893 | 36! 9 30 | 212 


1 Colored. 


? Completion of eighth grade required for entrance to teacher-training course. 


The ins 


6 women; Lowell 
Wash., 


titutions report graduates from the 4-year curriculum: Fitchburg, M: 
Mass., 4 women; Plymouth, N. H., 8 women; Clarion, Pa., 5 women; 
1 man, 1 woman; Cheney, Wash., 2 men, 3 women, 


1 man 
‘Beilingham 
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TaBLE 27.—State normal schools—Sessions and graduates, 1927—28—Continued 


TEACHERS COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


= | 8 | Number of graduates (with- 
» | out degrees) from curricula 
g of— 
Location Institution 2% & | lyear | 2years | 3 years 
n 
8 8 8 
} 
1 2 3 4/5|)}6)7 | 8 9 | 10) i 
New Hampshire: | 
Plymouth______ State Normal 1870 | 36 122 1| 38 
New Jersey: 
Glassboro. New Jersey State Normal School__-| 1923 | 40 | 6 
Montelair_____- New Jersey State Normal School___-| 1908 | 40 3 | 303 
State Normal 1913 | 40 20 | 413 
Paterson New Jersey State Normal School___.} 1923 | 40 99 
New Mexico 
State Normal 1886 | 39 | 6 8 | 241 
Oneonta. State Normal School_ 1889 | 39} 6 3} 245 
Oswego. State Normal School. 1861 | 39 | 6 63) 105 
Plattsburg - State Normal School_ 1890 | 38 | 6 25) 100 
Potsdam. State Normal 1869 | 40 | 6 8} 205 
North Carolina: 
Cullowhee__...| Cullowhee State Normal School-_---- 1889 | 36 | 12 
Elizabeth City. State Normal School 1891 ; 36 | 12 
Fayetteville_...| State Normal School 1877 | 36 | 12 
North Dakota: 
State Normal School 1918 | 36 | 12 
Oregon: 
Southern Oregon Normal 1926 | 36 | 12 | 
Oregon Normal School 1882 | 36 | 12 | 29 | 402 | 45 | 447 
Pennsylvania: 
California. State Teachers 1852 | 36] 6 8 | 242] 18 
Cheyney .------ “ ney Training School for ‘Teach- | 1837 | 36 |-..-/...-]..-.- 5] B 1 6 
Clarion State Normal School_.......| 1887 | 36} 6 161} 27] 
Philipoine Islands: 
Philippine Normal 1901 | 40} 5 | 90 | 231 | 118} 84 
Vermont: 
Castleton State Normal Training 
Washington: 
Bellingham Bellingham State Normal School_--_- 
heney State Normal 
Ellensburg Ellensburg State Normal School. 
West Virginia: 
Bluefield______- Bluefield Institute ! 
Glenville______- State Normul School 
Shepherdstown ——- College State Normal 
School. 
West Liberty West Liberty State Normal School_- 


1 Colored. 


3 The following institutions report graduates from the 4-year curriculum: Fitchburg, Mass., 1 man, 


N.H., 


6 women; Lowell, Mass., 4 women; a ymouth, 4 aaa Clarion, Pa., 5 women; Bellingham, 
Wash., 1 man, 1 woman; Cheney, ,2men, 3 wom 
4c ompletion of 2 duos of high school required for cntremee to teacher-training course. 


5 Figures for 1 
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TaBLE 29.—State normal schools—Instructors, 1927-28 
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In normal courses 
In all courses, 
fon du- Teta) ‘od 
Location (for name of institution, see plicates _ otal, exclud- 
Table 27) Regular session | Summer session ing duplicates 
Men |Women| Men |Women| Men |Women; Men |Women 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
4 7 3 4 7 4 7 
14 34 7 32 14 34 4 34 
15 22 13 19 15 22 15 22 
9 17 9 17 9 17 9 17 
33 60 4 12 24 50 25 59 
11 10 2 4 3 3 4 5 
4 39 9 23 10 24 10 33 
10 3 3 
Danbury-.-.--.------------------ 2 12 2 2 12 
i 5 5A 5 5 lL 
8 57 2 2 12 
4 38 3 . 3 8 
9 15 5 5 7 
25 216 3 35 29 
15 24 10 15 24 
Hawaii: 
Honolulu--.......--.------------ 22 49 8 17 41 
0: 
18 21 7 16 15 21 16 21 
Lewiston........----.--.--------- 13 23 12 ll ll ll 12 ll 
Kentucky: 
Frankioet !......................- 20 16 15 1B 7 5 20 16 
Louisiana: 
Scotlandville 21 8 8 6 
Maine: 
Castine 17 215 3 ll 4 + 217 215 
3 13 3 3 6 
ll 29 6 15 6 8 10 23 
6 ll 6 10 5 6 6 iL 
3 u 2 6 2 7 3 ll 
6 8 1 5 5 2 5 6 
5 19 5 18 5 6 5 19 
2 10 2 2 10 
3 30 3 28 1 10 : 30 
Massachusetts: 
Fitehburg........-.-.------------ 16 31 13 26 10 8 15 28 
CO ee 13 29 2 6 u 15 12 23 
North Adams-__-.-----..-.-.----- 13 35 5 27 9 10 13 35 
Westfield. 5 19 4 4 
Minnesota: 
Mankato.._....-..--------------- u 35 10 33 6 13 ll 35 
Mississippi: 
26 6 10 2 ll 4 13 4 
Montana: 
Billings. 7 3 7 | 7 3 
eee 16 34 14 18 13 15 16 20 
New Hampshire: 
Plymouth 7 25 7 25 7 25 
New Jersey: 
Glassboro ____--- 6 36 4 23 6 22 6 36 
9 28 8 8 23 
Newark_._____- 7 36 7 7 36 
3 12 3 3 12 
New Mexico: 
El 6 5 1 2 2 
New York 
6 26 5 5 15 
Cortland. ____- 10 36 9 36 6 7 9 36 
Fredonia ___. 4 28 ll ll 10 6 14 15 
Geneseo . 12 bl 8 42 5 4 9 46 
New Paltz 215 239 7 26 6 10 213 236 
Oneonta 9 40 7 35 8 12 9 40 
Oswego : 41 32 15 20 38 15 41 32 
Plattsburg - 16 17 13 9 7 16 7 
Potsdam 16 58 6 33 7 44 
1 Colored, + Duplicates probably included, 
115044°—30—-60 
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TABLE 29.—Stale normal schools—Instructors, 1927—28—Continued 


In normal courses 
In all courses, 
excluding du- 
Location (for see plicates Regular session | Summer session 
Men |Women| Men |Women; Men |Women| Men | Women 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
North Carolina: 
Cullowhee__......-.--222--2--2-- 219 221 4 7 13 12 217 219 
Elizabeth City 8 5 5 
Fayetteville 15 3 9 10 ll 10 14 
North Dakota: 
Dickinson. ll 24 7 16 9 20 9 20 
Oregon: 
Ashland______..-.-..------------- 7 24 7 22 6 15 7 24 
Monmouth. _______..--------.--- 17 62 12 52 15 56 17 62 
Pennsylvania: 
California_...........-.....------ 20 22 20 20 20 15 20 22 
Cheyney 4 8 4 4 6 
Clarion. _..._..-..--------------- 10 22 8 19 7 10 10 22 
Philippine Islands 
Vermont: 
Castleton: 1 9 1 1 8 
Washington: 
Bellingham ______...-..---------- 26 60 20 47 21 40 26 60 
Cheney -._..._- 33 32 22 22 27 27 27 27 
Ellensburg 21 33 15 15 4 ll 15 16 
West Virginia: 
Bluefield t__-.--_----- ~~. 14 8 14 2 4 2 14 2 
13 ll 10 8 ll 8 13 11 
Shepherdstown. -____-.-_-.---.-- 6 12 6 12 6 12 6 12 
West . . 10 9 7 8 9 7 10 9 
1 Colored. 2 Duplicates probably included. 
TABLE 30.—State normal schools—Students, 1927-28 
Resident students in normal courses 
Resident stu- In ex- 
dents in = 
Location (for name of insti- | Summer ses- | Total, exelud- | 
tution see Table 27) ing duplicates | Regular session sion ing duplicates sounds 
ence 
Wom- Wom- Wom- | courses 
Men on Men prs Men prin Men on 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Alabama: 
Daphne---..--.-------.. 17 238 2 40 5 185 7 2 5 
Florence.......-.-------- 225 | 1,272 136 682 117 861 1, 272 760 
Jacksonville. 1391 |1 ri 282 213 519 154 709 1367 | 11, 228 618 
Livingston. __....---...- 56 654 30 327 13 305 615 140 
Montgomery ?_.__-...--- 3 2, 380 152 385 127 | 1,816 267 | 2,177 1, 287 
Normal 189 1132 25 26 5 58 130 
Troy 1256 | 11, 196 67 424 74 599 | 1141 | 11,023 461 
Arkansas 
Pine Bluff ere 161 198 6 18 8 32 14 40 |.------- 
Connecticut: 
Danbury 
New Britain 
New 
Willimantic. 
Georgia: 
61 
154 
334 
Hawaii: 
Honolulu. 127 
ho: 
Albion.......----.------- 69 385 
101 701 73 338 101 
Kentucky: 
Frankiort 105 45 104 104 54 168 68 
1 Duplicates probably included. 4 Colored 
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TaBLeE 30.—State normal schools—Students, 1927—28—Continued 


Resident stu- Resident students in normal courses In ex- 
dents in =, | — 
courses, exclud- an 
Location (for name of insti- | ing duplicates | Regular session | SU™mer ses- Total, exclud- | corre- 
tution see Table 27) “ow sion ing duplicates spond- 
ence 
Wom- Wom- Wom- Wom- 3 
Men pos Men en Men ps Men an course: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Louisiana: | 
Scotlandville 192 483 42 38 
Maine: 
Castine......-.--..------ 17 187 12 169 5 88 7 oo 
Fort Kent 15 113 15 15 | 
20 |, 
141 
35 
6 
58 
1118} 1387 
2 1659 
267 
2 345 151 
89 798, 37 
158 
15 191 32 
79 801 672 
2 
22 859 472 
683 |........ 
@i 
3 21 
Brockport............... 
792 792 60 
Fredonia. - - 1 821 566 35 255 
Geneseo... 942 62 583 16 370 
New Paltz. 1, 030 13 720 13 272 
Oneonta-._.-- 1, 004 ll 702 25 464 
Oswego... ..-- 1 906 185 380 253 526 
Plattsburg - - - 428 75 326 22 138 
‘otsdam 1, 336 23 704 25 443 48 
North Carolina: 
189 1 667 39 311 50 356 189 
Elizabeth City 192) 1750 3 3 86 300 
Fayetteville 7____ 1128 1 934 18 165 46 540 1 64 1705 242 
North Dakota: 
196 555 79 198 54 376 112 
Oregon: 
1100 1 553 76 287 24 266 1100 
1207 | 11,928 135 975 72 953 
Pennsylvania: 
‘alifornia 203 868 108 518 135 690 868 84 
24 
1144 1 584 34 175 110 409 1144 fe) 
887 | 1,056 563 563 
Vermont: 
Washington: 
Bellingham 321 1,472 241 876 110 770 321 * = 80 
Cheney... 199 782 143 674 480 
Kisnabens 241 698 171 435 39 287 192 607 86 
West Virginia: 
Bluefield ?__._...-.--222. 138 403 2 67 31 177 33 244 20 
Glenville______-. 198 540 90 263 112 329 154 462 170 
Shepherdstown 7 200 325 125 225 100 250 200 325 130 
West Liberty_....-.. 22 128 354 40 172 51 217 76 333 145 


Duplicates probably included, Colored, 
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—— (for name — 
o institution see 
umes in 
Table 27) | library 
1 | 2 
Alabama: | 
Daphne 4,000 
Florence 13, 700 
Jacksonville... 7,000 
Livingston. 6,701 
Montgomery 7,632 
5, 200 
9, 623 
Arkansas: 
Pine Bluff !____| 1, 200 
Connecticut: 
Danbury 
New Britain. 
New Haven 
Willimantic. 1 
Georgia: 
Albany 
Statesboro___... 
Hawaii: 
Honolulu_____.- 10, 395 
Idaho: 
Albion 8, 000 
Lewiston ____..- 6, 508 
Kentucky: | 
Frankfort 750 | 
Louisiana: | 
Scotlandville 6,000 | 
Maine: | | 
5. 500 
Fort 250 
Gorham 
Machias 
Presque Is 
Maryland: 
Bowie 750 
6,000 
3,000 
25,000 
Massachusetts: | 
Fitchburg - _....| 12,000 
Hyannis .-| 4,000 
3, 600 


12, 000 
Minnesota 

Mankato 10, 047 
Mississippi 

Alcorn 2,500 
Montana: 

2, 500 

20, 000 
New Hampshire: 

Plymouth. 8, 000 
New Jersey: 

Glassboro 11, 000 

Montclair. _____| 17, 500 

Newark ___- 

4, 000 
New Mexico: 

Rito... 800 

1 Colored. 


2 Includes¥ederal funds. 


Value of Receipts from Publie funds 
~~ Value of students for— Receipts 
grounds | from all Total 
an other |receipts 
machin- | }uildings| Tuition, Increase | Current | sources 
ery, and etc. of plant expend- 
furniture itures 
3 4 5 | 6 7 8 9 10 
$6,500 | $60,000 | $6, 569 | Te $17,815 | $1,081 | $25, 465 
35, 195 470,500 | 76,693 $49,816 | $15,000 85, 000 42, 267 | 268, 771 
75, 000 380, 000 | 145,046 | 75, 000 |_.- 22... 311, 639 
45,000 | 273, 000 25, 452 | 85, 000 20,979 | 186, 604 
20, 500 | 226, 500 59, 920 51,975 14,014 | 170, 461 
61,200 262, 000 2, 807 22, 500 | 233,610 | 72,123 
74,000, 265,000 | 51,767 | 25,698 100,000 6, 812 | 184, 277 
45, 000 155, 000 12, 998 13, 128 }......c0.' 76, 506 | 2 13,636 | 116, 268 
102, 247 |.-.-.-.-- 127, 209 
151, 602 |_.._____- 196, 070 
188, 547 |-------.- 138, 547 
107, 675 304, 325 
= 214,309 | 41, 504 
31, 381 
43,728 | 229,107 | 13, 260 6, 350 3,936 | 148,302 5,000 | 176, 848 
75,000 600, 000 7,048 55,913 | 90,000 | 218,544 | 209,143 | 400,648 
, 000 600, 7,499 | 48,293 122, 500 | 23,809 | 202, 101 
3,150 | 450,000 1,690 | 17, 581 10, 000 60,000 | 28,715 | 97,986 
28, 976 | 757, 77 1,879 30,000 75, 000 65, 000 | 762,193 | 234,072 
5,000 | 200, 000 | 
2, 000 125, 000 
25,000 250,000 | 
5, 000 , 000 
5,000 | 410,000 
30, 691 141, 410 
11, 000 3 
210, 000 422, 000 
72, 272 |1, 121, 212 
(5) 597, 500 
35, 000 150, 000 
27,750 | 265,000 
30,000 | 337, 000 66, 5! 
() 447, 000 141, 598 
109, 491 996, 918 204, 234 
59, 443 | * 268, 880 99, 434 
10, 000 25, 000 59, 893 
58,000 | 662, 812 
20,000 | 400, 000 151, 524 
115, 000 1, 015, 000 258, 280 
126, 686 |’ 671, 100 486, 675 
75, 000 213, 255 
500 
12,000 | + 48, 000 | 1,200 | 2, 500 5, 000 28,272 27,167 ' 44,139 


* Report for calendar year of 1927. 
‘ There is an endowment fund of $360,000. 


6 Included in next column. 
¢ To State treasurer. 


Report for December, 1926, to Momesaber, 1927, inclusive, 
§ There is an endowment fund of $209,87 
* There is a Federal land allotment. 
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TABLE 31.—State normal schools—Property and receipts, 1927—28—Continued 


Value of Receipts from Public funds 
Location (for name | Bound yeni Value of students for Receipts 
of institution see | | ratus, all 
Table 27) umes In) machin- and Board Current | receipts 
library eey, and buildings} Tuition, room, Increase expend- | Sources 
ete. | of plant | 
furniture etc. itures 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

New York: 

Brockport __-.-- 16, 465 | $25, 000 $104, 717 |. 

Cortland __-.._..} 17, 52, 000 169, 450 

Fredonia_ - 5, = 46, 000 = = 

18, 62, 5 

New Paltz____-- 10,750 | 33, 000 139, 900 

Oneonta. 8, 95, 883 169, 613 

Oswego___..---- 11, 000 50, 000 158, 177 

Plattsburg - - -- 13,000 | 26, 000 112, 830 

Potsdam __.-.-.| 10,000 | 90, 575 217, 580 
North Carolina: 

Cullowhee___.-- 5, 3387 | 125, 000 50, 980 

Elizabeth City 1,580 | 53, 700 000 

Fayetteville !__.| 2,780 | 36,500 36, 500 


North Dakota: 


ickinson -..... 7, 100 | 100, 000 10 139, 300 5, 569 | 190, 901 
regon: 

4, 350 16, 500 t......... 70, 082 

Monmouth_--_. 13, 800 | 121, 097 170, 140 |....-___- 283, 858 
Pennsylvania: 

California 10, 000 | 250, 000 286, 610 

Cheyney !____-- 6,000 | 58, 521 51,797 | 10,680 | 163, 682 

Clarion. 11, 000 | 148, 719 84, 267 168, 163 
Philippine Islands: 

Manila !______. 8, 000 | 100, 000 | 113, 400 
Vermont: 

Washington: 

Bellingham_._-__- 38, 867 | 150,000 | 850,000 | 70,449 | 59,688 | 260,000 | 313, 550 |_.-__.__- 703, 687 

25, 000 | 162,042 | 501,820 | 64, 264 | 108,720 | 27,000} 218, 455 4,000 | 422, 439 

Ellensburg. 20, 244 | 123,225 | 493,398 | 36,900 | 117,942 9 305, 421 |......... 550, 263 
West Virginia: 

Bluefield 3,500 | 11,000} 250,000 1,170 | 14, 762 11,000 | 64,027 | 90,959 

Glenville. 7,500 | 25,000} 450,000} 13,921 | 31,458 92, 000 2,158 | 139, 537 

Shepherdstown_| 10,000 | 200,000 | 500, 000 3,500 | 16,000} 15,000 42, 500 }......... 77, 000 

West Liberty_..| 7,500 | 24,456 | 300,000 | 10,688 | 30,114 11, 000 49, 000 1,013 | 101,815 


1 Colored. 

6 To State treasurer. 

° There is a Federal land allotment. 
10 Appropriations for 2-year period, 
11 1926 figures, 
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TABLE 33.—Private teacher-training schools—Sessions, graduates, etc., 1927—28 


q Graduates | 25 [333 
from 
3 teacher- | |F 
4 z training 5 
Location Institution $8 |_ uss | 28 
gig | | ees 
1 2 3) 4 6 7 8 9 
I. Physical-training schools 
New Haven, Conn. of Hygiene and Phys- | 34 |_--.| 2,3 15] 79 198 L........ 
Sducation. 
Washington, D. C_| The Marjorie Webster School of Ex- | 36] 6 ys ae 53 108 |_.-__._- 
pression and Physical Education. 
Chicago, College of Physical Educa- | 36] 6| 2,3} 21 35 
tion. 
Chicago Normal School of Physical | 36| 2,3 69 
Education. 
Indianapolis, Ind__| Normal College of the American Gym- | 36] 5] 3,4 13 24 252 110 
nastie Union. 
Boston, Boston School of Physical Education..) 30 52 
Posse-Nissen School of Physical Edu- |! 30 |---- 62 
cation. 
Cambridge, Mass..| Sargent School of Physical Education_|! 30 | 102 
East Orange, N. J.-| Newark Normal School of Physical | 34 |....| 2,3 18 41 
Education and Hygiene. 
Ithaca, N. and Affiliated | 33 | 16] 3,4 29 48 
Schools. 
New York, N. Y_-.| Central School of Hygiene and Phys- | 32 47 
ical Education. 
Savage School for Physical Education_| 32 3 43 66 
II. Nursery, kindergarten, and pri- 
mary training schools 
Los Angeles, Calif..| Miss Fulmer’s 6 47 420 44 
Pasadena, Calif....| Broadock’s Kindergarten Primary | | 755 540 43 
Training School. 
Bridgeport, Conn__| Connecticut Froebel Normal School_--| 32 2 400 
The Fannie A. Smith Kindergarten | 34 27 450 48 
Training School. 
Hartford, Conn...- Kindergarten Training | 26 23 300 25 
School. 
Chicago, Chicago Teachers 36 28 540 lll 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College_..| 36 97 438 33 
Boston, Mass. Miss Niel’s Kindergarten Elementary | 30 |....| 2,3 35 
Training School. 
Nursery Training School of Boston....| 40 8 720 50 
Do-_. Perry Kindergarten Normal School_..| 34 39 
Kindergarten Training | 30 115 750 26 
scnool, 
Cambridge, Mass_.| Lesley School. 113 
Minneapolis, Minn.) Miss Woods’ Kindergarten and Pri- | 36 82 CG 
mary Training School. 
Brooklyn, N. Y---- Teacher Training | 34 14 480 256 
School. 
New York, N. Child Education Foundation Train- | 34 2 
ing School. 
The Jenny Hunter Kindergarten | 34 |.._- 38 200 
Training School. 
The Langzettel School. 32 15 320 275 
DO. The Harriette Melissa Mills Kinder- | 36 78 330 40 
arten-Primary School. 
Cincinnati, Ohio__.| Cincinnati Missionary Training School | 34 |___- FD Lccsuw 7 170 76 
Oberlin, Ohio Oberlin Kindergarten Training School_| 36 | 88 240 425 
Harrisburg, Pa___.. Froebel Kindergarten Training School.) 30 |....| 14 225 42 
Philadelphia, Pa_..| The Ilman Training School for Kin- | 36 |....| 2,3 |.....- 103 450 30 
dergarten and Primary Teachers. 
Charleston, S. C...| Kindergarten-Primary Training De- | 36 7 72 60 
partment of Ashley Hall, 


1 Plus camp, 


4 Figures for 1926, 
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TaBLE 33.—Private teacher-training schools—Sessions, graduates, etc., 1927-28— 


Continued 
» lg from ca, $4 
teacher- | £2 
z training = 4 
Location courses | 
1 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 
III. General training schools 
Tuskegee Institute_| Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- | 36 | 10 4 9 90 373 
stitute? 
Denver, Colo_...-- Central Vocational College__......---- 36 | 10 2 32 80 30 57 
Rexburg, Idaho___-| Ricks 36} 9] 1,2 20 47 120 
River Forest, Ill___| Concordia Teachers 36 100 120 60 
Waverly, lowa___-- Wartburg Normal College 36 2 2 6 36 124 
New Ulm, Minn___| Dr. Martin Luther College.._...------ 36 |... 2 9 12 66 
Meridian, Miss..--| Haven Teachers College *..----------- 36 2 1 2 180 183 
Seward, Nebr_..-.- Concordia Teachers 36 2 25 9 165 
York, Nebr St. Academy and Teachers | 36 28 90 260 
College. 
Trenton, N. J__.--- Rider College 36) 12| 42 18 34 200 
Raleigh, N. St. Augustine’s College 36 6 79 
Dayton, Normal School of the Precious Blood_.| 36 | 6 18 135 j........ 
Mount Angel, Oreg. Mount Angel Normal School____.--._- 36 Joo. | | 6 360 389 
Oswego, Oreg_....-| Marylhurst Normal 36 24 180 198 
Philadelphia, Pa_.-| Gratz College 4 5 5 (5) 150 
School of Business Adminis- | 40| 6| 2,3 1 1 108 
tration. 
Charleston, 8. Avery Institute 36 40 135 102 
Canton, 8. Dak___- Augustana 36 1,2 8 24 180 
Morristown, Tenn_ Normal and Industrial | 36 3 90 261 
ollege 3 
St. George, Utah__.| Dixie 36 2 2 17 100 67 
Seattle, Names Academy and Normal | 36 28 240 274 
School. 
Seattle Pacific 36 2 2 30 90 125 
Spokane, Wash_--- Academy and Normal | 36 18 200 108 
chool. 


2 Figures for 1926. 3 Colored. 4 48 weeks each. 51 year practice, 1 year observation. 


34.—Private teacher-training schools—I 1927-28 


In teacher-training courses 


Tn all 
excluding Tota 
duplicates excluding 
Institution (for location see Table 33) duplicates 
r=) a 
o 


~ 
a 


I. Physical-training schools 


Arnold College of Hygiene and Physical Education..| 14 8 5 

he Marjorie Webster School of Expression and 

American College of Physical Education... _- 10 5 10 5 10 5 10 5 
Chicago Normal Schoo} of Physical Education 5 16 5 9 2 10 5 16 
Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union...| 20 8 2 1 1 1 3 1 
Boston School of Physical 5) 5 5 14 
The Bouvé School, 8 3 banned 3 
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TaBLe 34.—Private teacher-training schools—Instructors, 1927-28—Continued 


Institution (for location see Table 33) 


I. Physical-training schools—Continued 


Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education_...-.----- 
Sargent School of Physical Education._..........---- 
Newark Normal School of Physical Education and 

Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools_._._..-.-- 
Central School of Hygiene and Physical Kdueation___ 
Savage School for Physical Education__...-....------ 


Il. Nursery, kindergarten, and primary training schools 


Miss Fulmer’s 
Broadock’s Kindergarten Primary ‘Training School__- 
Connecticut Froebel Normal 
The Fannie A. Smith Kindergarten Training School_- 
Culver Smith Kindergarten ‘Training School 
Chicago Teachers College. 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Miss Niel’s Kindergarten Elementary Training 

Nursery Training School of Boston 
Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Wheelock Kindergarten ‘Training School 
Miss Wood’s Kindergarten and Primary Training 

The Flatbush Teacher Tr: lining 
Child Education Foundation Training School___ 
The Jenny Hunter Kindergarten Training School. 
The Langzettel School 
The Harriette Melissa Mills Kindergarten Primary 

Training 
Cincinnati Missionary Training 
Oberlin Kindergarten Training School 
Froebel Kindergarten Training School 
The Ulman Training School for Kindergarten and 

Kindergarten-Primary ‘Training Department of 

Ashley 


ILL. General training schools 


‘Tuskegee Normal and Institute 
Central Vocational 
Ricks College... 
Concordia Teachers College (11.) 
Wartburg Normal College. 
Dr. Martin Luther 
Haven Teachers C ollege 
Concordia Teachers ‘ollege ( ‘Nebr. 

st. Ursula’s Academy and ‘ollege_- 
St. Augustine’s College 
Normal School of the Precious Blood__._- 
Mount Angel Normal School 
Marylhurst Normal School. 
Gratz College. 
Pierce School of Business Administration 
Augustana Academy_._- 
Morristown Normal and Industrial “ollege 
Dixie College. 
Holy Names Academy ‘and Normal School_- 
Seattle Pacific College _ 
Holy Names Academy and Normal School. 


4 Camp instructors included. 


In all 
courses, 
excluding 
duplicates 

g|& 
a 
2 3 
10 
112] 158 
18 5 
29 27 
9 27 
32 12 
2 18 
2 10 
1 
9 
10 
18 
14 
12 
10 
3 18 
4 21 
4 23 
2 
7 12 
2 12 
10 6 
3 9 
3 ll 
3 38 
7 24 
5 
19 
6 
1388} 121 
4 5 
14 7 
6 
10 
13 2 
10 
10 15 
3 
3 22 
2 15 
33 1 
5 il 
4 8 
9 
18 9 
1 35 
8 il 


In teacher-training courses 


Regular Summer Total, 
session session See 
4 5 6 7 8 9 
3 7 2 5 3 10 
12 12 12 12 
10 2 10 2 
29 27 29 27 
il 
32 il 32 ll 
5 5 
5 
2 | | ae eee 2 16 
5 
1 1 12 
eee 6 6 
2 2 
6 6 
4 4 23 
7 
7 12 
2 12 
3 
1 6 
2 2 6 
18 18 
6 6 
7 50 29 i 34 
2 2 2 2 2 2 
lo 5 5 4 10 6 
6 9 7 3 ll 10 
13 13 2 
17 17 5 
1 10 1 
— 2 15 2 15 
10 12 10 12 10 
2 © 2 
| 
1 1 5 


|| 
| 
Colored, 
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TaBLe 35.—Private teacher-training schools—Students, 1927-28 


Resident students in teacher-training 


Total resi- courses : 
dent stu- 
dents in all 
courses, @Xx- 
cluding Regular Summer 
Institution (for location see Table 33) duplicates session session duplicates | § & 
as 
8 
2/F ale els 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
I. Physical-training schools 
Arnold College of Hygiene and Physical Ed- 
53 202 53 | 202 53 | 202 3 
The Marjorie Webster School of Expression 
and Physical Education 200 |...... 1...... 200 
American Colle 7 of Physical Education__._-- 59 66 59 66 59 66 59 3) a 
—— Normal College of Physical Educa- 
Normal College of the American Gymnastic - 

‘ 
male School of Physical Education 
The Bouvé School____........-..-.-----------|------ 

Posse Nissen School of Physical rari 2 
Sargent School of Physical Education___.__..-]..---- 
Newark Normal School of Physical Educetion 

77 96 7 77 96 8 
Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools...) 143 223 | 143 | 228 143 | 223 
— School of Hygiene and Physical Edu- . - 

School for Physical 158 252 158 | 252 158 | 252 
II. Nursery, kindergarten, and primary training 

‘schools 

Miss Fulmer’s School 128 |.....- 128 |___... 43 |...... 128 |...... 
Broadock’s Kindergarten Primary Training 

Connecticut Froebel Normal 43 43 43 
The Fannie A. Smith Kindergarten Training 

Culver Smith arten Training School 41 GE 41 5 
Chicago Teachers les cc 58 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 217 |...... 165 |....... 62 |...... 
Miss Niel’s Kindergarten Elementary Train- 

Perry Kindergarten Normal 130 130 | 
Wheelock Kindergarten Training 375 375 
Miss Wood’s Kindergarten and Primary 

The Flatbush Teacher Training 60 60 
The Jenny Hunter Kindergarten Training 

The Langzettel 59 59 
The Harriette Melissa Mills Kindergarten 

The Ulman Training School for Kindergarten 

and Primary 175 
Kindergarten-Primary Training Department 


1 Duplicates probably included 
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TaBLE 35.—Private teacher-training schools—Students, 1927—28—Continued 


Resident students in teacher-training é 
Total resi- courses $ 
dent stu- g 
dents in all 38 
courses, 
cluding Regular | Summer po a3 
Institution (for location see Table 33) duplicates session session duplicates | ¢ g 
3 
=| r= a | 38 
elite 
1 2 3 4 5 6 8 9 10 
III. General training schools 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute ?_ - 
Central Vocational College 
Ricks 


Concordia Teachers College (Nebr.) 
St. Ursula’s Academy and Teachers College - - 
Rider College... 
St. Augustine’s College 2__ 
Normal School of the Precious B 

Mount Angel Normal School 
Marylhurst Normal 
Gratz 
Pierce School of Business Administration 
Avery Institute 
Augustana Academy 
Morristown Normal and Industrial College ?_ - 
Holy Names Academy and Normal School_-- 
Seattle Pacific College. 
Holy Names Academy and Normal School_.- 


1 Duplicates probably included, 2 Colored, 3 Men and women, 


Concordia Teachers College $57 |-------| 30¢ |------ 21 
Wartburg Normal 93 123 5 24 5 L..... 
Dr. Martin Luther 134] 119 | 128 128 
Haven Teachers College 34 293 2 22 | 278 24 | 286 18 
3279 |......-| 270 3 270 
349 | 404) 130 130 
258 |......| 62 |------ 196 |......| 258 
42 23 42 & 2 }...... 
546 | 1,003 2) 2) 2) 38 
37 49 24 35 |.-.---|------] 24 35 |.....- 
109 143 5 5 38 ll 
117 136 9 scans 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
STATISTICS OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 1927-28 


INTRODUCTION 


CoNTENTS.—Introduction—Enrollment by subject—Languages—Mathematies—Science—A griculture— 
Home economics—Art and drawing—Manual training—Occupations and vocational guidance— 
Vocational related subjects—History and social sciences—Commercial subjects—Teacher training— 
Physical training and military drill—Summary of subject enrollments—Size of high school—Size of 
community—Graduates—Public high-school property 


This report includes data from 18,116 publie high schools which 
furnished information to the Bureau of Education concerning their 
activities for the school year ending in June, 1928. The tabulations 
include the number of schools of various types, the number of admin- 
istrators, the number of teachers, the number of pupils enrolled, the 
subjects taught and the enrollment in each, the number of graduates 
and whether or not they went to college or to some other institution 
after graduation, and a statement of property valuations. 

Although the first public high school was organized in 1821, this 
type of school did not enroll to exceed 10 per cent of the children of 
high-school age until about 1905 or 1906. Within the next 10 years 
another 10 per cent were enrolled, and the 30 per cent mark was 
reached about 1921. No general census has been taken in this 
country since 1920, but a careful estimate indicates that 40 per cent 
of the children of ages 15, 16, 17, and 18 were enrolled in public high 
schools about 1923, and 50 per cent in 1928. The rapid growth 
which was experienced between 1915 and 1925 seems to be followed 
by a period of growth that is decidedly slower, so much so, that it is 
difficult to forecast how soon an additional 10 per cent of the children 
of high-school age will be enrolled in public high schools. 

The rapid addition of large groups of pupils of a type which the 
traditional high school did not provide for, brought secondary school 
interests face to face with new difliculties. To aid in meeting the 
situation, the high-school curriculum has been changed from one 
almost classical in character, to several curricula which contain 
much of vocational and industrial work. Table 59 gives a review of 
subject enrollments which reveal changes and additions to the sub- 
ject matter offered by these schools since 1890. Further relief was 
sought in the reorganization of the regular high school into junior 
and senior levels which include some of the elementary grades. A 
full discussion of these points is not within the scope of this publica- 
tion, but each will be given attention. 

115044°—30——61 
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The junior high school movement started about the beginning of 
the present century. In 1922 the bureau had reports from 387 
separately organized junior high schools. The number increased to 
704 in 1924, to 1,109 in 1926, and to 1,403 in 1928. The number of 
junior high school teachers increased from 8,105 in 1922 to 31,939 in 


PER CENT OF CHILDREN OF AGES 15, 16,17 AND 18 
“ENROLLED IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, !1900-— DATE. 
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1928. During this time the enrollment increased from 206,158 to 
839,388. Figure 2 shows these increases. 

The junior-senior organization has increased from 1,088 high 
schools in 1922 to 1,316 in 1924, and then to 1,949 in 1926. In 1928 
reports were received from 2,429 such schools, of which number 765 
are of the 3-3 type, 568 of the 2-4 type, 16 of the 2-3 type, 904 of the 
undivided 6-year type, and 176 of the undivided 5-year type. 
These junior-senior high schools employed 31,117 teachers in 1928, 
and enrolled 741,941 pupils. 

In 1928 reports were received from 494 senior high schools. Three 
hundred and sixty-one of these are 3-year schools following junior 
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high schools which include the first regular high-school year, and 
133 are 4-year schools following junior high schools that do not 
include the first regular high-school year. The enrollment in senior 
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high schools for 1928 was 379,518 pupils, and 16,060 teachers were 
employed. 

These 4,326 reorganized schools enrolled 1,960,850 pupils, or 46.5 
per cent of the total public high-school enrollment for the year. Of 
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this number, 862,840 are enrolled below the first regular high-school 
year, 588,947 in junior high schools, and 273,893 in junior-senior high 
schools. The junior schools have, therefore, 70.16 per cent of their 
enrollment below the traditional high-school years, and the junior- 
senior schools have 36.92 per cent below the first regular high-school 
year. The junior high schools and the junior-senior high schools 
have 1,238,263 pupils in junior departments, if we consider the last 
three years of the undivided five and six year schools as senior years. 

Reports were received from 13,790 regular high schools of which 
number 11,555 offered four full years of work. Of the total number 
of regular high schools, 11,479 follow 8 years of elementary school 
work, 2,272 follow 7 years, and 39 follow 9 years of elementary school 
work. These schools enrolled 2,256,463 pupils and employed 62,020 
teachers in 1928. 

The total enrollment in all public high schools reporting for 1928 
is 4,217,313, 20.5 per cent of which enrollment is in grades below the 
last four years of the secondary school. The enrollment in the regu- 
lar high-school years is 3,345,473. The corresponding enrollment for 
1922 is 3,065,009. State departments of education report a total 
public secondary school enrollment in the four regular high-school 
years for 1928 of 3,911,279. 

The foregoing statements review the public high-school situation 
at the present time, and give a brief outline of the expansion of 
reorganization movements as far as number of schools and enroll- 
ments are concerned. The following table gives a summary of 
enrollments by sex and grade in 43 different types of public high 
schools. 
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ENROLLMENT BY SUBJECT 


Enrollment by subject in public high schools has been collected by 
the bureau at intervals since 1890. The subjects included in ele- 
mentary grades of junior high schools have been omitted in order to 
render the data comparable over a period of years. The enrollments 
included, therefore, cover the last four years of public school work 
for the entire time. No differentiation is made between one-semester 
and two-semester subjects. 

During that first year, 1890, data were collected showing enroll- 
ments in nine subjects, namely: Latin, Greek, French, German, 
algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, and general history, which 
subjects with English comprised almost the entire high-school cur- 
riculum at that time. The expansion of the high-school program 
enables high schools now to report enrollments in about 250 different 
subjects. Table 59 contains a summary of enrollments by subject 
at 5-year intervals from 1890 to 1915, and for 1922 and 1928. 
Table 62 gives enrollments for 1928 by States for 156 subjects. 


LANGUAGES 


Previous to 1922, enrollments in English were taken in both 
rhetoric and English literature. In 1910 and in 1915, the combined 
enrollments in these two subjects amounted to 114 per cent of the 
total enrollment in high schools reporting enrollment by subject. 
In 1922 the bureau attempted to collect English enrollments in the 
various English subjects taught. So much confusion in reporting 
resulted that it was necessary to combine all enrollments in English 
subjects under the one heading of English. After excluding dupli- 
cates it is found that 78.6 per cent of the pupils in schools reporting 
enrollment by subject were taking one or more English subjects. 

For 1928, all English enrollments are taken under one heading, 
English, including rhetoric, composition, and literature. Many 
schools reported more pupils in English than they had enrolled, and 
made a statement that several pupils were enrolled in more than 
one English class. For 1928, the enrollment in English is 93.1 per 
cent of the total enrolJment in schools reporting by subject. This 
percentage does not include pupils enrolled in commercial English, 
newspaper English, journalism, public speaking, debate, dramatic 
work, or expression. 

Latin bas always been a principal high-school subject. In 1905 
more than half the pupils enrolled were studying Latin, and Latin 
classes enrolled 62 per cent of the foreign-language enrollment. 
While the number of Latin pupils has been on the increase, the 
percentage enrollment has been falling off. In 1915, 37 per cent of 
the public high-school pupils were in Latin classes, and in 1922, 
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27.5 per cent. Up to 1922 more than one-half of the foreign language 
pupils were in Latin classes. In 1928, 22 per cent of the public 
high-school enrollment were studying Latin, and Latin comprised 
46 per cent of the foreign-language enrollment. Increases in per- 
centage enrollments over 1922 are noted in Connecticut, Iowa, 
Montana, Utah, and Wisconsin. Decreases of more than one-third 
in the percentage enrollments in Latin since 1922 occurred in Alabama, 
Ackansas, Florida, Louisiana, Missouri, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Texas. 

It is not possible to state the full significance of this drop in the 
proportion of pupils studying Latin, but two factors are worthy of 
mention. In 1905, only about 10 per cent of the children of high- 
school age were in public high schools, and the curriculum was 
largely academic. In 1928, fully 50 per cent of those of high-school 
age were in public high school, and the curricula include much of 
vocational and industrial work. Latin occurs as a required subject, 
aad as an elective as well, more frequently in college preparatory 
and classical courses than it does in vocational and industrial courses. 
No information exists which shows whether or not Latin attracts the 
same attention it formerly did in academic courses, nor how often 
Latin is elected in other courses. Changes in college entrance 
requirements may also have had an important bearing upon Latin 
enrollments. Latin is no loager specifically required for entrance 
in any State university except in Florida. 

German was the leading modern foreign language taught in public 
high schools previous to the World War. In 1905, one-fifth; and in 
1915, one-fourth of the pupils was in German classes. In 1922 less 
than 1 per cent was studying German, and in 1928 less than 2 ver 
cent. About 700 public high schools now teach German. In 1915 
about 33 per cent of the foreign-language enrollment were in German, 
and in 1928 about 4 per cent. 

French occupied the attention of about 9 per cent of the public 
high-school pupils in 1905, 15.5 per cent in 1915, and 14 per cent in 
1928. Its proportionate enrollment among the foreign languages 
increased from 11 per cent in 1905 to 29 per cent in 1928. 

Spanish held an insignificant place in the public high-school 
program as late as 1910, but enrolled 2.4 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment in 1915, 11.3 per cent in 1922, and 9.5 per cent in 1928, at 
which time 20 per cent of the total foreign-language portion of the 
public high-school enrollment were studying that language. 

The only other foreign language in 1905 was Greek, with an 
enrollment of 10,002 pupils, or 1.5 per cent of the total public high- 
school enrollment. In 1928, 1,515 pupils were studying Greek in 
44 high schools; 2,552 were studying Italian in 22 schools; 255 were 
studying Hebrew in 2 schools; 324 were studying Bohemian in 2 
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schools; 446 were studying Swedish in 6 schools; 634 were studying 
Norse in 16 schools; 33 were studying Polish in 1 school; and 412 
were studying general languages in 10 schools. 

The effect of junior high schools upon language enrollment is not 
shown in the figures included in this publication, but in a study 
made by the bureau in 1925, 8.1 per cent of the enrollments in Latin 
in public high schools were in grades below the first regular high- 
school year; and 6.5 per cent of the modern foreign-language enroll- 
ments were in grades below the first regular high-school year. In 
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the four high-school years each of the leading foreigr. languages 
shows an increase in enrollment in 1928 over 1922, except Latin 
and Spanish. Figure 3 shows the changes taking place in the per- 
centage of pupils studying certain foreign languages from 1905 to 
1928. 

MATHEMATICS 


In 1910 algebra was studied by 56.9 per cent of the pupils in 
public high schools, and in 1928 by 35.2 per cent, if only the four 
years of regular high-school work are considered. Elementary 
algebra, however, is studied in grades in the junior high school 
below the first regular high-school year. No information is at hand 
which aids us in evaluating the extent of the junior high school 
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influence upon enrollments in algebra in the regular four years of 
high school. 

Geometry was studied in 1910 by 30.9 per cent of the total high- 
school enrollment, and by 19.8 per cent in 1928. The junior high 
school has had perhaps very little influence upon enrollments in 
geometry. 

It is not possible to tell what portion of algebra is first-year algebra, 
nor what portion of geometry is plane geometry for any year except 
for 1928. In 1928, 27 per cent of the total enrollment was in first- 
year algebra and 17.5 per cent in plane geometry. While the 
junior high school may account for a part of the drop in percentage 
enrollment in algebra, another factor is worthy of mention. In 
1910 43 per cent of the public high-school enrollment were in the 
first high-school year, and in 1928 37.5 per cent. The percentage 
enrollment in the second high-school year has not changed materially 
during the past 18 years, but geometry has shifted from a second 
or a third year subject to an almost exclusively second-year subject. 

A little less than 2 per cent of the total enrollment were studying 
trigonometry, both in 1910 and in 1928. Advanced arithmetic 
occupied the attention of 10.5 per cent of the high-school pupils in 
1922 and 2.4 per cent in 1928. General mathematics appears for 
the first time in the 1928 schedule. There is apparently some con- 
fusion in reporting upon this subject, but data from the schools show 
that 5.5 per cent of all high-school pupils were enrolled in general 
mathematics. 

SCIENCE 


In 1910, 82 per cent of the total enrollment in public high schools 
were studying some science, 65 per cent in 1915, 64 per cent in 1922, 
and 61 per cent in 1928. The junior high school organization has 
perhaps influenced the enrollment in general science, physiology, 
physiography, and a few other elementary sciences, and the shift 
in high-school enrollments toward the upper grades may have in- 
fluenced the percentage enrollment in physics and in chemistry. In 
1910 about 12 per cent of the high-school enrollment was in the 
senior year, and in 1928 16.4 per cent. 

In 1910 physies was studied by 14.6 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment, and in 1928 by 6.9 per cent. As physics is generally a fourth- 
year subject, and since the proportion of students in the fourth 
year has been increasing, the drop in pupils studying physics is even 
greater than these figures indicate. Chemistry shows a slight 
increase over 1910, but a decrease since 1915. General science does 
not appear until 1922, and the 1928 figures are slightly under those 
for 1922. Physical geography shows a decrease from more than 19 
per cent of the 1910 enrollment to less than 8 per cent of the 1928 
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enrollment. The drop in enrollment in physiology is nearly as 
great as that in physical geography, being from 15 per cent in 1910 
to 2.7 per cent in 1928. Geology has almost disappeared from the 
high-school program. 

Botany occupied the attention of 17 per cent of the pupils in 
1910 and of less than 2 per cent in 1928. Zoology likewise was 
studied by 8 per cent of the public high-school pupils 18 years ago 
and by less than 1 per cent in 1928. These two subjects have partly 
been replaced by biology, which appears in 1915 with 7 per cent of 
the pupils enrolled, and which increased to nearly 14 per cent in 1928. 

Hygiene and sanitation is reported ofttimes with health and with 
physical education, but the figures reported show that the enroll- 
ment increased from 6 per cent of the total in 1922 to nearly 8 per 
cent in 1928. 

AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture was taught in 4,750 publie high schools in 1928. It is 
difficult to give the total number of different pupils enrolled because 
a few of them were carrying two or more subjects. These schools 
reported 102,745 in agriculture, 908 in soils and grains, 1,558 in 
animal husbandry, including poultry, and 700 in horticulture and 
fruit culture. Agriculture, as a high-school subject, has been on the 
decline ever since 1915. In 1910, 4.66 per cent of the pupils were 
studying agriculture, 7.17 in 1915, 5.11 in 1922, and if all pupil 
enrollments in 1928 are counted as individual pupils, 3.66 per cent 
were studying agriculture. The actual rate is a little less than 
3.66 per cent. 

HOME ECONOMICS 


Previous to 1928 home-economies pupils were reported under one 
heading, home economics. In 1928 the various home-economics 
subjects were tabulated under the following additional headings: 
Foods, including cooking, dietetics, baking, nutrition, and domestic 
science if it was clear that cooking was meant; clothing, including 
sewing, textiles, designing if it referred to dressmaking, costume 
designing, and domestic arts if it clearly referred to sewing; home 
management, including the home, the family, and home problems; 
home nursing; millinery; cafeteria; and interior decorating. 

Pupils in home-economics subjects were reported in 8,072 public 
high schools, as follows: 285,311 in home economics; 65,971 in foods; 
101,987 in clothing; 10,144 in home management; 6,915 in home 
nursing; 6,009 in millinery; 867 in interior decorating; and 223 in 
cafeteria management. 

In 1910, 3.78 per cent of the pupils were studying home economics; 
12.89 per cent in 1915; 14.27 per cent in 1922; and in 1928, if all 
pupils are counted without excluding duplicates, 16.48 per cent. A 
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conservative estimate of the number of individual pupils studying 
home economics in 1928 is 450,000, which is 15.53 per cent of the total 
enrollment in schools reporting by subject. 


ART AND DRAWING 


In 1915, 22.87 per cent of the high-school pupils were studying 
drawing. In 1922, 14.75 per cent were taking art and free-hand 
drawing, and an additional 2.55 per cent were taking mechanical 
drawing. In 1928, 11.5 per cent were studying art and free-hand 
drawing, 6.9 per cent mechanical drawing, and 0.2 per cent com- 
mercial drawing. In all, 538,259 pupils were in art and drawing 
classes. 

MANUAL TRAINING 


In 1915, 130,155 public high-school pupils, or 11.17 per cent, were 
enrolled in manual training. In-1922, 226,023, or 10.49 per cent of 
the enrollment, were in manual training, and in addition to this 
number 4,413 were in wood shops, 7,048 in metal shops, 3,477 were 
learning the printing trade, and 1,722 were studying electricity, 
making 11.26 per cent in manual training and the vocations named. 

In 1928, 210,964 were reported as enrolled in manual training, 
7.28 per cent of the total enrollment. In wood shops, including 
carpentry, cabinet making, and mill work, another 55,851 are enrolled. 
In metal shops, including sheet metal, foundry, forge, machine shops, 
and blacksmithing, a total of 37,620 are enrolled. Printing occupies 
the attention of 20,568 pupils; pattern making, 5,642; jewelry 
making, 677; electricity, 16,536; automobile repair, 13,691; and 
shop management, 108 pupils; making a total of 12.47 per cent 
enrolled in manual training and the vocational subjects included. 


OCCUPATIONS AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


In 1928, 1,694 high schools reported 41,095 boys and 36,471 girls 
enrolled in these courses. 


VOCATIONAL RELATED SUBJECTS 


Such subjects as shop mathematics, vocational mathematics, shop 
physics, related physics, applied art, related sciences, industrial 
sciences, farm shop, and farm mechanics have been included under 
one heading. Four hundred and forty-one public high schools report 
21,148 pupils enrolled in one or more of these subjects. 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


It is difficult to compare enrollments in these subjects over a period 
of years because of the different ways of reporting. In 1910, 55.03 
per cent of the pupils were studying history, and 15.55 per cent were 
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studying civil government. In 1915 these figures are 50.54 and 15.72, 
the latter figure including both civics and civil government. In 1922, 
15.29 per cent were studying American history, and in 1928, 17.86 per 
cent. English history suffered a decline from 2.87 per cent of the 
pupils in 1922 to 0.87 per cent in 1928. Ancient history figures for 
the two years are 17.23 per cent and 10.42 per cent; medieval and 
modern history figures are 15.35 per cent and 11.30 per cent; while 
the world, or general history, figure for 1928 is 6.06 per cent. Local 
or State history, negro history, and current events are studied by a 
few pupils. 

Sociology was studied by 2.38 per cent of the pupils in 1922, and 
by 2.66 in 1928, while the figures for economics are 4.80 per cent and 
5.08 per cent. © Problems of American democracy appears in 1928 
with 1.04 per cent of the total enrollment studying this subject. Civil 
government was studied by 19.32 per cent of the pupils in 1922. In 
1928 data were solicited for community civics, aad for civies other 
than community. Some confusion resulted in reporting, but com- 
munity civics was reported as studied by 13.39 per cent of the total 
enrollment, and other civics, or what is intended as civil government 
or American government, by 6.65 per cent. 

History and government, and social sciences enrolled 70.58 per 
cent of the total enrollment in 1910, 66.26 per cent in 1915, 77.24 per 
cent in 1922, and 71.91 per cent in 1928 without excluding duplicates. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


Enrollment by subject in commercial courses was not collected by 
the bureau until 1915, although the report of the Commissioner of 
Edueation shows 81,249 pupils in business courses in 1,440 public 
high schools in 1910, which number is 11 per cent of the enrollment in 
schools reporting. The commissioner’s report for 1915 shows 208,605 
pupils in business courses in 2,863 public high schools, or 18 per cent 
of the enrollment. In that year, 3.4 per cent of the enrollment were 
studying bockkeeping. 

In 1922, 1.47 per cent were studying commercial arithmetic, and in 
1928, 6.95 per cent. The figures for commercial geography are 1.70 
and 4.84; for commercial law, 0.91 and 2.64; bookkeeping, 12.55 and 
10.67; shorthand, 8.90 and 9.69; typewriting, 13.06 and 15.17; com- 
mercial history, 0.39 and 0.18; and office practice, 0.36 and 1.41. 
Elementary business training in 1928 was studied by 2.99 per cent of 
the total enrollment. The other commercial subjects, including 
English, salesmanship, advertising, business management, banking, 
spelling, and penmanship, occupied the attention of 2.65 per cent of 
the pupils in 1922, and 2,05 per cent in 1928. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


Teacher training was taken by 34,139 pupils in 1924 by 1,453 public 
high schools, and to 43,123 pupils in 1928 by 2,510 schools. Psy- 
chology, which may or may not be a subject in the teacher-training 
curriculum was studied by 29,669 pupils, or 1.02 per cent of all public 
high-school pupils in 1928. The rates for 1915 and 1922 are 1.17 per 
cent and 0.87 per cent. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AND MILITARY DRILL 


In 1922, 356 public high schools reported 62,740 boys and 60,828 
girls in physical-training classes. In 1928, 1,032 schools reported 
211,882 boys and 223,501 girls taking physical training. 

In 1914, 82 high schools had 9,532 boys in military drill. In 1918 
the number of schools increased to 1,276 and the number of boys 
taking military drill to 112,683. Since 1918 the number of schools 
offering military drill has decreased as follows: 1920, 688; 1924, 300; 
and 1928, 250. The number of boys taking military drill for these 
years is as follows: 98,832; 55,964; and 47,080, in the order named. 


SUMMARY OF SUBJECT ENROLLMENTS 


Since 1922 considerable increases in percentage enrollments are 
noted in German, trigonometry, biology, hygiene and _ sanitation, 
psychology, American history, government, sociology, economies, art 
and drawing, commercial geography, commercial law, commercial 
arithmetic, typewriting, and shorthand. Decreases are noted in 
Latin, French, Spanish, algebra, geometry, all sciences, except biology 
and hygiene and sanitation, English history, ancient history, medieval 
and modern history, agriculture, bookkeeping, and other subjects. 
General language, general mathematics, and problems of democracy 
are reported as high-school subjects in 1928 for the first time. 

Since the enrollment in manual arts is largely composed of boys, 
and in home economics largely of girls, it becomes necessary to con- 
sider changes which have taken place in the enrollment in public 
high schools by sex during the past several years. In 1905, 42.43 
per cent of the total enrollment were boys. The percentage for 1910 
is 43.77; for 1915, 45.21; for 1922, 46.39; and for 1928, 48. 

In 1922, 304,981 girls out of 1,155,611, or 26.39 per cent, were en- 
rolled in home economics. In 1928 it is estimated that 434,169 girls 
out of 1,506,173, or 28.83 per cent, were enrolled in home economics. 
In 1922, 230,042 boys out of 999,849, or 23.01 per cent, were enrolled 
in manual training and vocational subjects. In 1928, 358,362 boys 
out of 1,390,457, or 25.77 per cent, were enrolled in manual training 
and vocational subjects. 
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SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL 


The average number of pupils enrolled in 18,116 public high schools 
for 1928 was 233. In junior high schools the average was 598; in 
junior-senior schools, 305; in senior schools, 770; and in regular high 
schools, 164. Schools with an enrollment of fewer than 50 pupils 
comprised 30.4 per cent of the total number of schools reporting, and 
they enrolled less than 4 per cent of the pupils in public high schools. 
Schools of not to exceed 100 pupils in enrollment comprised 56.5 per 
cent of the total number of schools, and they enrolled a little over 12 
per cent of the pupils. On the other hand, 5 per cent of the total 
number of public high schools enrolled more than 1,000 pupils each, 
and nearly 40 per cent of all pupils in public high schools. Eleven 
per cent of the high schools have in excess of 500 pupils each, and 
they enrolled 59 per cent of the pupils in public high schools. 


SIZE OF COMMUNITY 


In 1920, 51.4 per cent of our population were in incorporated places 
having a population of 2,500 and more, and 47 per cent of those of 
high-school age were likewise in these larger centers of population. 
In 1928, 72 per cent of the public high-school enrollment were in these 
urban centers, and 28 per cent in communities having a population 
of fewer than 2,500. No data were collected to show how many pupils 
from the smaller communities go to the larger communities to attend 
secondary schools. The large amount of tuition collected by city 
school systems would indicate that they have a considerable number 
of high-school pupils that are nonresidents. 

The regular high schools have 61.6 per cent of their pupils in places 
having a population of 2,500 and more, and the reorganized high 
schools have 83.3 per cent in the larger centers of population. The 
regular high schools have 4.2 per cent of the enrollment in schools 
having a school year of less than 160 days, 49.2 per cent in schools 
with a school year of 161 to 180 days, and 46.6 percent in schools 
with a school year of more than 180 days. The reorganized schools 
have 1.9 per cent of the enrollment in schools with a school year of 
less than 160 days, 43.6 per cent in schools with a school year of 161 
to 180 days, and 54.5 per cent in schools with a school year of more 
than 180 days. 

Of the total enrollment, 0.2 per cent are in places of 2,500 popula- 
tion and more where the school year is less than 160 days; 25.4 per 
cent are in communities of the same size with a school year of 161 to 
180 days; and 46.4 per cent in urban communities with a school year 
of more than 180 days. Two and nine-tenths per cent are in com- 
munities having a population of fewer than 2,500 and a school year of 
less than 160 days; 21.1 per cent are in the smaller communities with 
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a school year of 161 to 180 days; and 4 per cent are in smaller com- 
munities with a school year of more than 180 days. More than one- 
half of the pupils enrolled in publie high schools are in high schools 
that are in session more than 180 days. 

In communities having a population of 2,500 and more each teacher 
in regular high schools and in reorganized high schools has an average 
of 25.4 pupils enrolled. in regular high schools in these communi- 
ties 63 per cent of the teachers are women and in reorganized high 
schools 72.5 per cent are women. 

In communities having a population of fewer than 2,500, cach 
teacher in regular high schools has 17.8 pupils enrolled; and in reor- 
ganized high schools, 21.8 pupils. In regular high schools in these 
communities, 56.4 per cent of the teachers are women, and in reor- 
ganized high schools 61.1 per cent are women. 

In 18,116 public schools reporting, 182, 667 teachers are employed, 
or one teacher for each 23.1 pupils enrolled. 


GRADUATES 


In 1928 the public high schools graduated 474,736 pupils, 210,916 
boys and 263,820 girls. The regular high schools graduated 324,489, 
and the reorganized high schools, 150,247. 

Of 424,437 graduates in 1927, 129,630, or 30.5 per cent, went to 
college in 1928, and 52,248, or 12.3 per cent, went to some other insti- 
tution. Of the boys graduated in 1927, 35 per cent went to college, 
and of the girls, 27 per cent. Of the boys graduated, 8.1 per cent 
went to some other institution after graduation, and 15.7 per cent of 
the girls went to some other institution. 

In regular high schools, 30.2 per cent went to college and 13.3 per 
cent to some other institution after graduation. In reorganized 
schools, 31.2 per cen! went {o college and 10.3 per cent to some other 
institution after graduation. 

In communities having a population of fewer than 2,500, 29 per cent 
of the 1927 graduates went to college in 1928 and 15.8 per cent went 
to some other institution. The rates for regular high schools and for 
reorganized schools are much the same, both for college attendance 
and for attendance in some other institution. 

In every group a higher percentage of boys than of girls went to 
college, and a higher percentage of girls than of boys went to some 
other institution. The other institutions include normal schools and 
commercial schools, and these enroll considerably more girls than 
boys. 

In the regular high schools, 144,599 boys out of 172,188 in the 
fourth year graduated, or 84 per cent of the total number of boys in 
the senior class. Among the girls, 179,890 graduated out of 202,119, 
or 89 per cent of the girls in the senior class. In the reorganized high 
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schools, 66,317 boys out of 78,043 in the senior class, or 85 per cent 
of the total, graduated. Among the girls, 83,930, or 89.1 per cent of 
the 94,248 in the senior class, graduated. 

In the regular high schools, 46 per cent of the seniors are boys, and 
in the reorganized high schools, 45.3 per cent are boys. In the regular 
schools 44.6 per cent of the graduating class are boys, and in the 
reorganized schools, 44.1 per cent are boys. In regular schools the 
number of boys graduating is 48.3 per cent of the number of boys in 
the sophomore year, while the number of girls graduating is 55.3 per 
cent of the number of girls in the second regular high-school year. 
In reorganized schools the number of boys graduating is 49.3 per cent 
of the number of boys in the sophomore year, while the number of 
girls graduating is 57.1 per cent of the number of girls in the second 
regular high-school year. It is not possible to show the rate of grad- 
uation for the freshmen by type of school because where reorganiza- 
tion is not complete, the first-year pupils are quite generally enrolled 
in junior high schools, while another portion of the first-year pupils 
and all other high-school pupils are enrolled in regular high schools. 
In Washington, D. C., for example, 10 junior high schools report 
1,803 pupils in the ninth grade, while seven regular high schools 
report 3,597 pupils in the ninth grade, and 1,895 graduates for 1928. 


PUBLIC HIGH-SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Public high schools housed separately from graded schools were 
asked to report upon the value of grounds, buildings, and contents, 
and upon the number of volumes in libraries. This same procedure 
was followed in 1926, but for years previous to 1926 this same infor- 
mation was solicited from all high schools regardless of the location 
of elementary grades. 

In 1928, 5,219 schools reported 9,746,274 volumes in libraries, or 
1,867 per school. The average value of buildings and grounds as 
reported by 5,258 schools is $236,787, and of furniture, apparatus, and 
other contents of buildings is $24,751. The average amount spent 
during the year for new grounds, buildings, and contents, for 1,342 
regular high schools is $27,455, and for 792 reorganized high schools is 
$49,891. 
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TABLE 2.—Distribution of pupils in the several grades of public high schools, 1908- 
1926 (excluding statistics of elementary grades in junior high schools) 


Items 1908 1912 1916 1920 1924 1928 
Papils in first year ..................-.--.. 333, 274 | 461,288 | 590,110 | 742,320 | 934,192 | 1,212,894 
Per cent of total_.._-..._.------------- 43.3 41.7 40.5 . 36.9 36.4 
Pupils in second year_---._____----------- 209, 265 | 299,304 | 391,301 | 498,796 | 692, 558 906, 179 
Per cent of total... ae 27.2 27.1 26.9 27.0 27.4] ° 27.2 
Pupils in third 137,526 | 201,311 | 268,762 | 346,684 | 506, 286 670, 089 
Per cent of 17.8 18,2 18.5 18.8 20.0 20.1 
Pupils in fourth year_-.-.-_-.-_--.-------- 90, 391 143,457 | 205,888 | 261,369 | 396,853 546, 528 
Per cent of 11.7 13.0 14.1 14.1 15.7 16.4 
Per cent of first-year pupils reaching the 
fourth: 30.9 36.9 44.3 42.0 49. 3 53,5 


Table 2 gives a distribution of public high-school pupils in the 
regular four years of high-school work beginning with 1908, and at 
intervals of four years from 1908 to 1928. The survival rates are 
found by taking the first-year pupils for a year three years previous 
to the year indicated, and dividing that number into the number of 
fourth-year pupils for the year indicated. These survival rates have 
increased from about 31 per cent in 1908 to 53.5 per cent in 1928. 
The percentage of pupils in the first year has decreased from 43 to 
36 in 20 years. The proportion in the second year has remained 
about constant during this period. The third-year pupils have 
increased from 18 per cent of the total in 1908 to 20 per cent in 1928. 
The fourth-year pupils have increased from less than 12 per cent to 
16.4 during this period. 

Since 1908 the number of first-year pupils reported has increased 
264 per cent, while the number of fourth-year pupils has increased 
505 per cent. These increases in number of pupils indicate a healthy 
growth of the public high schools for a score of years, and the shift 
of pupils toward the senior year indicates that the average length of 
public-school life is still on the increase. 
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TasLe 3.—Distribution of public high schools according to enrollment, 1927-28 


All high schools Reorganized high schools 
State Un- | 51 | 101 201 | 501 } 1,001] Un-| 51 | 101 | 201 | sot | 1,001 
der to to to to | and | der to to to to | and 
50 100 | 200 | 500 | 1,000] over | 50 100 | 200 | 500 | 1,000) over 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 
Continental United 
5,512 4,736 3,354 |2,452 |1,130 930 275 | 565 | 967 |1,212) 772) 534 
2) 45/ 54 3 6] 36] 80] 49 2 | 1 
9 ll 14 12 3 2 1 5 6 7 
Arkansas--------.----- lll 50 44 31 5 5 8 14 22 21 5 5 
California 21 51 75 7 87 90 1 3 7 31 55 59 
Colorado. ..-------------.- 40 44 43 34 17 13 3 9 25 20 13 ll 
| an 1 16 9 3 
8 19 20 17 25 16 8 
9 5 7 6 7 7 9 
57 2 1 15 21 18 17 
20 9 75 132 61 23 8 
14 8 35 49 5 28 ll 
12 }...«.- 15 37 47 29 10 
Kentucky--------.---.-..- 286 | 164 84 48 1! 5 15 22 17 17 8 1 
Louisiana-_- . 70 85 60 13 9 5 2 2 2 1 3 1 
Aaine_-.-_- - 71 53 24 26 7 3 8 8 6 ll 5 1 
Maryland__.-_-------.____. 27 55 30 15 12 | 2 1 6 6 8 
Massachusetts--...--.--__- 20 40 57 92 74 59 6 13 30 64 57 32 
Michigan. --__.------...__. 149 1382 116 106 49 51 15 52 75 82 44 37 
Minnesota. ----...---.-.._- 163 164 110 65 39 21 6 9 37 34 16 
Mississippi-..---..-----.-_. 143 92 41 24 2 23 32 21 17 3 2 
Missouri---.-------------_. 360 | 202 91 67 23 23 4 16 47 20 ll 
Montana_-_-.-----------._. 86 52 23 16 3 1 5 6 3 1 
Nebraska. 234 | 179) 108 53 9 8 ll 3 18 31 8 5 
6 6 3 3 3 2 1} ---.. 
New Hampshire bb 27 24 10 9 1 8| 12 12 8 
New Jersey----..--------_. 2 7 29 69 45 3 }.....-. | 1 7 21 20 14 
New Mexico. 44 18 8 4 2 6 
156 113 113 61 142 8 8 24 59 36 66 
192 171 65 M4 5 3 2 6 9 5 1 
72 35 12 2 1 9 5 
293 219 132 S4 68 7 44 102 74 66 44 
150 76 63 24 16 3 10 16 45 20 16 
61 25 3 21 4 
193 181 199 | 105 89 7 17 49 94 66 67 
3 9 3 4 4 
86 43 22 3 1 1 2 2 ll | 
lll 49 54 13 7 5 2 7 23 9 4 
146 141 87 49 33 6 15 13 25 34 24 
10 13 26 16 g 6 7) 5 15 12 5 
7 18 14 1 8 12 15 8 1 
142 61 22 16 12 6 4 5 2 12 6 
Washington____--...-.____- 90 75 53 45 22 23 1 2 9 13 15 8 
, West Virginia- ba 67 68 62 15 5 28 31 42 39 10 a 
Wisconsin - 64) 139 96 73 31 5 13 31 23 
32 13 14 13 4 2] 6 7 6 
Outlying parts of the United | 
States | | 
Alaska 
Canal Zone--- 
Hawai 
Philipp Islands 
‘orto 
Virgin islands 
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TaBLeE 4.—Number of persons engaged more than half time in high-school adminis- 
tration and in high-school supervision, 1927-: 


In administration 


In supervision 


All high schools —> high 


Reorganized high 
All high schools schools 


State schools 
a | =| | 
2/2} 
1 2 3 | 4 5 | 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 


Continental United | 


| 
Arizona. 
Arkansas.__- 


Minnesota 
Mississippi... 
Missouri 


New Hampshire_- 
New Jersey 
New Mexico. 


Pennsylvania_-__ 
Rhode Island - 
South Carolin 
South Dakota. 


West Virginia_ 


Outlying parts of the | 
United States 


Canal Zone__ 
| 


| | 
10, 620 |2, 897 13, 517 276 1, 147 |3, 423 


5,931 |1,314 7,245 521) 384 905 


70 34 104 23 4 37 
14 2 16 3 0 3 
16 H 27 7 4 11 
37 125 50 32 82 

163 36 199 26 7 43 
118 9 127 8 4 12 
642] 191 833 54 43 97 
429 54 483 92 16 | 108 
493 | 265 758 68 43) 111 
516 49 565 92 22| 114 


30 13 43 15 6 21 


9 3 12 6 3 9 
47 55 ll 5 16 
209) 141 | 350 | 118 98 216 
82 7 20 4 
5 19 73 15 1 16 
20 8 28 1 0 1 
10 4 14 |.....-].-...- 


341 31 | 372 5 2 7 
236 34 | 270 6 4 10 
3 foc 

1 


34 414 10 2 12| 205 10, 215 1 1 
165 14 179 2 7 75 6) 81 1 0 
606 | 131 737 | 177 263] 341 98 439 44 43 87 
256 41 297 22 76 22| 121 17 14 31 
117 15 132 3 26 42 9 51 2 3 5 
513 | 149 662 | 181 64} 245 | 388 92 480 34 26 60 
31 14 45 16 4 20 14 11 25 5 iL 
117 6 123 5 13} 109 10, 119 5 2 7 
159 21 180 8 3 ll 93 ll PN ocnncdiacsnuseamene 
147 24 171 17 14 31 76 12 6 1 7 
382 79 461 81 55 136! 141 20 | 161 7 14 21 
54 4 58 29 4 33 15 4 19 2 3 5 
24 0 24 10 0 10 13 1 14 1 0 1 
157 45 202 16 17 33 98 19 117 8 2 10 
225 37 262 34 12 46 95 14 109 4 4 8 
113 11 124 47 9 56 44 20 8 5 13 
274 26 300 68 17 85 99 16 | 115 8 3 Il 
44 10 54 9 1 10 17 7 24 0 2 2 
‘ 

8 0 8 0 | 0 0 1 | 0 1 0 0 0 

2 1 3 0) 0 0 1 | 0 1 0 0 0 

0 0 1 | 0 1 0 0 0 
17 9 26 6 4} 10 9) 1} 10 3 0 3 


ate 


| 
76 93 | 56 | 7| 63 
33 6 | 39 13 2 15 
23 117 3L 13 44 
448 226 674 197 153 | 350 
153 39 192 64 4 
District ofColumbia____ 3 
Georgia_-_-.-------------) | 97 10| 107 6 3 9 
| 49| 2] 51 3] 0 3 
277 52 | 329 10 8 18 
174 47 | 221 20 7 27 
512 61 | 573 6 6 12 
224; 16, 240} 1 12 
Kentucky................| 283] 46| 20 8) 28| 13 1 0 
149 16 165 5 0 5 123 8 131 0 1 1 
Maine- ......._.-.--..---} 62 2 64 10 2 12 30 2 32 1 0 1 
70] 14 84| 17 7| 24) 45! 17] 62 4 4 8 
247 98 345 121 55 176 | 123 58 181 1s 32 
| 381 174 555 135 79 214 133 38 171 17 *\2 29 
415 106 521 62 46 108 | 220 3L 12 9 21 
158 19 177 10 4 14 74 6 Ee Ee ees 
433 112 545 58 29 87 
| 118 12 130 8 3 
| 
328] 145] 473] 28 12} 40 
Nevada___.__.._-.__._._- 12 6 18 2 2 4 
20 1 21 8 1 9 
| 109| 272{ st| 32} oy 47) M7] 
51 4 55 4 1 5 32 4 36 1 0 1 
New 613 | 378 986 | 160} 146} 306| 507] 221 | 728 41 50 91 
North Carolina. 
North 
Utah__. 
Alaska 
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TaBLeE 5.—Teachers in regular high schools for white pupils, and for white and 
colored pupils, classified according to population of district, 1927-28 


In cities having popu- 


In places having popu- 


lation of 2,500 or more — of fewer than Total 
State 
Schools Schools Schools 
report-| Men |Women|report-| Men |Women| report-| Men |Women 
ing ing ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United 

States_...----- 1,741 | 19, 591 | 33,656 | 11,668 | 21,089 | 27,339 | 13,409 | 40,680 | 60,995 
Alabama... .-.-.-.-.---.-.--- 7 98 212 28 62 109 35 160 321 
Arizona_...----.----- 2-2. 7 101 156 22 55 7 29 156 230 
Arkansas._-.----------.---.- | 10 30 57 153 243 210 163 273 267 
California. | 95} 1,675 | 2,697 189 809 | 1,174 284 2,484] 3,871 
Colorado- .-_.---.---..------ 12 116 216 98 222 313 110 529 
Connecticut _..--..--.-.-.__- 49 468 990 16 27 51 65 495 1, 041 
Delawar 1 31 67 15 36 46 16 67 113 
District 5 107 TE Eiwcndenabensaensclacusesas 5 107 288 
lorida____---.-.--2-2- 2. 8 30 120 61 107 178 69 137 208 
Georgia... .------..--22-2-- 30 157 306 219 307 471 249 464 777 
Idaho--.- 14 112 159 132 288 146 398 447 
Thlinois_- 158; 2,213 3, 598 746 1, 465 1, 895 904 3, 678 5, 493 
Indiana_ 68 804 | 1, 223 387 892 885 455 | 1,696 2, 108 
owa.___- 40 240 544 7 1,309 | 1,862 748} 1,549] 2,406 
19 143 269 566] 1,059} 1,645 585 | 1,202 1,914 
Kentucky 46 235 395 427 566 620 473 801 1,015 
Louisiana... 27 139 393 201 353 492 228 492 885 
aine_____- 27 107 259 118 148 191 145 255 450 
Maryland_.------- 22-2 16 216 293 97 167 277 113 383 570 
92) 1,129] 1,738 48 98 152 140 | 1,227 1, 890 
Michigan_-.--.----...---...- 35 617 955 263 456 496 298 | 1,073 1,451 
Minnesota__...----..-. 2... 32 251 581 424 718} 1,061 456 969 1, 642 
Mississippi-------..-.----..- 5 8 45 187 259 366 192 267 411 
Missouri----------.-.-----.- 31 349 628 595 858 888 626 | 1, 207 1, 516 

Montana._--------.-.--.--.. 13 85 220 162 253 372 175 338 
Nebraska__-.----.-----_----- 15 128 307 500 798 | 1,178 515 926 1, 485 
16 44 62 16 44 62 
New Hampshire____-___. 2... 13 oF 133 45 52 124 58 146 257 
New Jersey_.----.-.---.--.-- 80 959 | 1, 582 42 142 291 122} 1,101 1, 873 
New Mexico_-_--- es 5 25 51 68 105 127 73 130 178 
New 159 | 3,446 | 5,420 413 545 | 1,341 72} 3,991 6, 761 
North Carolina. - 50 221 642 433 785 | 1,053 483 | 1,006 1, 695 
North Dakota_-.__.._-.____- 7 43 70 318 451 381 325 494 451 
-- ne 1,078} 1,514 647 | 1,265] 1,245 739 | 2,343 2, 759 

Oklahoma_-_-_.-.-.-.------.-- 16 92 156 420 664 67! 436 756 
Oregon_-...--------.--------. 17 198 434 197 321 482 214 519 916 
Pennsylvania_ 173 1,684 | 2,281 549 | 1,073 | 1,086 722 | 2,757 3, 317 
Rhode Island_-.- 12 173 817 3 9 16 15 182 833 
South Carolina-_ 15 89 143 152 308 430 167 397 573 
South Dakota. -....--.-.--__- 9 74 138 255 482 535 264 556 673 
Tennessee. -_--..------.----- 24 144 270 300 72 324 616 779 
:, —a 62 382 805 455 844 1,012 517 1, 226 1,817 
7) 5 41 43 27 150 83 32 191 126 
Vermont... -- 10 34 67 25 22 33 35 56 100 
Virginia. __-..-.--..-----.--- 23 120 374 281 375 732 304 495 1, 106 
Washington. ___-...--._----- 31 468 746 229 477 639 260 945 1, 385 
West Virginia. 18 114 225 250 286 112 364 
Wisconsin 54 493 939 288 504 828 342 1,087 1, 767 
Wyoming. 30 90 49 106 121 53 136 211 

Outlying parts of the United 
States 

Alaska. ...-..--------------- 1 2 4 12 19 21 13 21 25 
Canal Zone. 2 6 UG fanandwesbavacess 2 6 14 
1 2 1 1 2 1 
Hawaii-_...----.-- ma 1 23 67 3 20 34 4 43 101 
Philippine Islands. 7 26 269 137 4 18 4 30 287 141 
Porto Rico......--..-------- 13 52 104 13 52 104 
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TABLE 6.—Teachers in reorganized high schools for white pupils and for white and 
colored pupils, classified according to population of district, 1927-28 


In cities having popu- | In places having popu- 
lation of 2, or lation of fewer than Total 
more 2,500 
State 
Schools Schools Schools 
report-| Men |Women report-| Men |Women|report-| Men |Women 
ing ing ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United 
States. 2,107 | 17,285 | 45,899 | 2,092 | 5,630] 8,863 | 4,199 | 22,915 | 54,762 
Alabama_-----.-------___-.- 26 87 335 154 312 577 180 399 912 
Arizona_____- ll 130 ll 32 41 22 112 171 
Arkansas _____- 21 116 370 47 92 159 68 208 529 
California. 139 | 1,919 | 4,499 18° 77 126 157 | 1,996 | 4, 625 
Colorado. 36 822 45 116 206 81 422 1, 028 
Connecticut. .-_.-.---------- 30 136 505 3 5 19 33 M1 524 
Delaware___-_.--..---------- 1 3 13 3 9 21 4 12 34 
District of Columbia. 7 48 | 7 48 184 
i 33 206 789 64 113 290 97 319 1,079 
21 221 377 16 17 37 37 238 414 
9 50 ME 6 23 34 15 rp 149 
58 395 | 1,240 15 46 63 73 441 1, 303 
65 605 1, 148 242 823 827 307 1,428 1,975 
7 473 1, 392 107 262 466 181 735 1, 858 
89 508 | 1, 299 47 141 219 136 649 1,518 
20 7 330 53 100 151 73 197 481 
2 6 45 6 10 15 8 16 60 
18 239 21 35 56 39 115 295 
Maryland. 16 1 547 4 13 25 20 135 572 
171 | 1,079 | 3,341 31 50 134 202 1,129] 3,475 
Michigan_ bcdustede coe 119 | 1,299] 2,840 186 548 733 305 | 1,847 3, 573 
68 514 1, 659 38 125 231 106 639 1,890 
Mississippi---- _ Sawn 15 56 275 71 107 210 86 163 485 
Missouri...-.----.----------- 57 389 987 60 170 291 7 559 1,278 
7 28 129 11 32 44 18 60 173 
Nebraska... ..--------------- 37 191 552 39 83 171 76 274 723 
Nevada....---.------ niakwe 4 19 56 5 10 15 9 29 71 
New Hampshire____--------- 21 100 234 26 38 82 47 138 316 
New Jersey....-------------- 53 527 | 1, 256 9 36 99 62 563 1, 355 
New Mexico-___-------------- 5 15 82 7 23 38 12 38 120 
New York................-.. 137 | 1,252] 4,706 64 152 434 201 | 1,404 5,140 
North Carolina___.---------- ll 55 228 9 15 38 20 70 266 
North Dakota-_-_-....--.------ 24 7 16 4L 64 20 65 141 
155 | 1,676 | 3,468 178 528 7 333 | 2, 204 4,177 
Okiahoma......-...-..--.=.- 52 1,014 5 152 272 102 568 1, 286 
Oregon...--.--.-------------- 27 115, 344 3 9 11 30 124 35 
Pennsylvania____-.-.-..----- 186 | 2,016 | 4,091 113 456 667 299 | 2,472 4, 758 
Rhode Island___-_-.--------- ll 65 317 1 1 12 66 321 
South Carolina___.---.-.---- 8 38 149 3 5 ll iL 43 160 
South Dakota. -._.---.------- 9 49 123 8 18 30 17 67 153 
Tennessee _..---.-.---------- 28 128 533 18 49 95 46 177 6°38 
ci enn 70 473 | 1,805 38 97 177 108 570 1, 982 
Utah--.- 22 235 349 28 lll 85 50 346 434 
Vermont ll 35 128 34 46 113 45 81 241 
Vipinia....-.-<-.55-5.--226. 18 99 528 15 23 33 122 588 
Washington. ._....---.------ 27 537 21 78 152 48 283 689 
West Virginia Livenncasencoses 30 194 489 110 279 374 140 473 863 
fe 63 506 | 1,150 20 77 120 83 583 1,270 
Wyoming. ---...------------- 5 29 73 18 45 67 23 74 140 
Outluing parts of the United 
States 
Hawaii__---.-...-.-------- = 5 43 88 6 26 ll 65 114 
Virgin 7 3 2 3 
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TaBLe 7.—Teachers in high schools for colored pupils classified according to popu- 
lation of district, 1927-28 


REGULAR HIGH SCHOOLS 


In cities having pop- | In places having pop- 
ulation of 2,500 or ulation of fewer than Total 
more 
Schools Schools Schools 
report-| Men |Women/report-| Men |Women) report-| Men | Women 
ing ing ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United 
States. ..-.-.--.----- 233 639 863 148 182 162 381 821 1,025 
3 15 3 15 47 
6 ll 8 13 24 
1 2 1 2 1 
Delaware.-_----..------ 1 4 1 4 10 
District of Columbia. - 2 65 2 65 67 
3 4 3 4 7 
Georgia. ---.-- IL 14 26 8 7 7 19 21 33 
Illinois. 8 22 48 3 5 5 27 53 
6 37 6 37 34 
60 83 14 15 ll 45 75 94 
Louisiana-----..------------ 2 6 8 1 1 1 3 7 9 
Maryland.-._......--..-.-... 8 12 15 8 8 8 16 20 23 
Mississippi-_.-...----.------ 8 12 18 7 6 7 15 18 25 
Missouri... ---- 50 14 50 36 
North Carolina__--...-.----- 37 84 134 39 63 48 76 147 182 
4 6 9 17 14 
9 13 24 40 62 
6 9 18 48 51 
46 28 84 138 156 
8 14 18 63 92 
2 2 5 10 5 
Continental United 
101 463 127 515 924 
ll 13 13 16 62 
6 14 7 15 26 
District Columbia- 3 25 3 25 69 
7 20 8 20 63 
Georgia_..-....--.---------- 4 32 4 32 55 
Iilinois.-....---------------- 1 3 1 3 ll 
ee 1 2 1 2 1 
2 20 2 20 26 
Kentucky 3 7 7 10 18 
Louisiana 3 27 3 27 48 
Mississippi ae 7 ll 40 5 10 ll 12 21 51 
8 68 i 1 1 9 69 64 
New J = 1 4 1 a 6 
North ‘Carolina 3 10 6 14 25 
4 15 4 15 24 
7 43 8 47 54 
1 2 1 2 3 
8 17 9 18 65 
9 47 9 47 96 
2 4 2 4 20 
7 20 32 7 25 20 “4 45 52 
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Tas.e 8a.—Teachers in reorganized high schools teh white pupils, and for white, and 
colored pupils, 1927-28 


In junior high In junior-senior high In senior high 
schools schools schools 
State = Total 
Wom-| Wom- Wom- 
Men en Total | Men en Total | Men en Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
Continental United States_|7, 180, 24, 383 |31, 563 |10, 276 |19, 854 |30, 130 |5, 459 |10, 525 |15, 984 |77, 677 
Alabama....-.-..--.-..-...------ 28 84 112 319 698 | 1,017 52 130 182 | 1,311 
Arizona. 209 26 28% 
Arkansas_____- 
California__- 
Delawar 
District. of Columbia_ 
Idaho-_--- 35 45 39 62 101 52 76 2 
Illinois _- 157 763 920 120 200 320 | 164 340 504 | 1,744 
Indiana-- 185 455 640 | 1,081 | 1, 227 258 212 293 505 » 40% 
owa__-.-- 118 x 652 838 | 1, 236 219 486 705 | 2, 593 
180 615 795 273 499 772 | 196 404 2, 167 
Kentucky 32 147 179 147 261 408 18 73 91 678 
Louisiana- -- 4 26 30 9 13 22 3 21 24 76 
Maine- .---- 25 85 110 43 113 156 47 97 144 410 
Maryland 73 433 § 54 119 173 20 28 707 
Massachusetts 2,173 | 2,676 195 413 431 889 | 1,320 | 4, 604 
ee 533 | 1,296 | 1,829 | 1,008 | 1,740 | 2,748 | 306 537 843 | 5, 420 
Minnesota. ._...-...-.----------- 187 745 932 289 785 | 1,074 163 360 523 | 2, 529 
Bilesistingl..........-...-0--ecn- 10 ll 21 139 441 580 4 33 47 648 
Missouri--..-.------------------- M41 431 572 250 494 744 168 353 521 | 1,837 
5 46 51 34 50 $4 21 77 98 233 
pe erg A 57 247 304 123 262 385 94 214 308 997 
Nevada--__..-..-- 2 27 29 17 22 39 10 22 32 100 
New Hampshire 27 104 131 49 100 149 62 112 174 454 
New Jersey. ----- 259 849 | 1, 108 81 141 222 | 223 365 588 | 1,918 
New Mexico. .......-.-.---.-.-.- 4 36 40 32 57 89 2 27 29 158 
Die Terk. ..-.-...-..-...-...-2. 757 | 3,230 | 3, 987 579 | 1,677 | 2, 256 68 233 301 | 6, 544 
North Carolina_- ll 59 70 53 175 228 6 32 38 336 
= Dakota _.. 6 26 43 86 129 16 35 51 206 
600 | 1,609 | 2,209 | 1,202 | 2,022 | 3,224 | 402 948 | 6, 381 
103 34 446 4 657 981 141 286 427 | 1,854 
51 168 219 0 184 479 
Pennsylvania- 910 | 2,139 | 3,049 | 1,110 | 1,993 | 3,103 | 452 626 | 1,078 | 7, 230 
Rhode Island. .-_..--..-.---_--- 42 226 268 4 40 44 20 55 75 387 
South Carolina__..--...---------- 9 42 51 20 71 91 14 47 61 203 
South Dakota__.-.....-.-.-.----- 20 63 83 25 40 65 22 50 72 220 
59 335 394 69 164 233 49 129 178 5 
169 900 | 1, 069 178 435 613 | 223 647 870 | 2, 552 
138 227 365 107 75 182 101 132 233 7 
4 2 71 191 262 6 322 
38 387 425 44 126 170 40 75 115 710 
Washington__..--...----.----2.-- 97 314 411 118 271 389 68 104 172 972 
West 153} 347) 214} 322) 536 | 106] 300 | 1,336 
Li eran 133 459 592 334 580914 116 231 347 | 1,853 
Wyoming--..--.-.---.----------- 6 17 23 59 103162 9 20 29 214 
. Outlying parts of the United States 
rr 44 82 126 9 18 27 12 14 26 179 
Virgin 7 3 10 10 
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Tas ie 88.—Teachers in reorganized high schools for colored pupils, 1927-28 


In junior high 
schools 


Wom- 
en 


In junior-senior 
high schools 


Wom- 


en 


In senior high 


Men 


District of Columbia 


United 


ates...........-.-- 


Total 
teach- 
ers 


12 


for 

pupils 
only | Men | Total] Men | votal) mm | Total 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il | 
Continental 

Se 127 | 125 251 376 | 353 634 | 987 37 39 76 | 1,439 
13 | 7/25) 32] 9} a7] 
7 2 2! 4 13 24 41 

8 1 5 6 19 58 &3 
i 4 4 14 18 26 39 65 2 2 4 87 
2 10 17 10 9 19 46 
7 2 2 4 8 16 28 
3 21 26 47 38 59 97 144 
Mississippi-.-------..-------- 12 8 8 16 12 36 48 1° 7 8 72 
Missouri........-----.------- 9 18 13 31 33 40 73 al ll 2 133 
North 6 2 5 7 12 20 39 
4 ll 20 3l 4 4 8 39 
Pennsylvania. 1 2 3 5 
‘Tennessee. 9 32 36 8 23 31 6 10 16 83 
2 2 2 4} 2 18 | 20 24 
West Virginia. 2 2 4) 43 50) 93 97 
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TasLe {8.—While pupils enrolled in regular high schools of less than four years, 
oy years (8 elementary grades), 1927-28 


Postgrad- 
Tenth Eleventh 
Ninth grad ua d Total 
Schools grade grade 
State report- 
ing 
Boys | Girls | Boys| Girls} Boys} Girls} Boys! Girls| Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 
Continental United 
States__-.-..-222---- 1, 730 \10, 473 |12, 591 |7, 264 |9, 281 |2, 838 |3, 470 24 25 |20, 599 |25, 367 
283 | 170| 186 71} 105 498 574 
Connecticut - 2 6 3 1 ll 12 
6 6 1 1 13 14 
25 9 10 ll 38 46 
1 14 85 239 
1,845 1,395 |1, 481 732 | 751 3,913 | 4,077 
21 9 140 62 350 411 
217; 141 196 16 383 439 
108 70 93 8 on 199 
498 | 234] 383 73) 117 2 0 694 
127 | 204 157 | 100] 295 |--..-.]-....- 630 579 
62 36 37 4 97 102 
707 | 536) 610) 125) 143 10 14 | 1,265 | 1,474 
675 | 159] 551 47 476 | 1,305 
206 | 121 141 60 | 346 
1,260 | 719] 880 | 256] 281 2, 167 | 2,421 
93 6 71 24 | ee 179 182 
281 189 | 240 42 495 593 
New 8 55 52 34 3 90 
New 4 139 125 | 108 7 29 271 229 
New Mexico__ 18 92 89 58 26 176 173 
New 57 393 424 | 168} 200 42 6 681 
North Dakota--.-...-.-...-- 61 232 259} 128) 188 53 92 0 6 413 545 
120 644 780} 530} 569} 248] 271 1,422 | 1,620 
Oklahoma 59 320 388 | 165 | 246 66 73 1 
Oregon 1 0 372 0 618 
Pennsylvania__- 198 | 1,396 | 1,918 | 972 {1,333 | 485 | 586 0 1 | 2,853 | 3, 838 
South Dakota 32 134 91} 138 56 70 1 0 282 
‘Tennessee 127 864 | 515 87 94 1,302 | 1, 548 
5 42 47 26 16 6 74 71 
Vermont 12 42 51 35 44 77 95 
Virginia 1 5 4 3 3 8 7 
Washington 18 52 46 29 39 9 | a ae 90 105 
West 16 86] 120; 80} 98} 64) 54 8 4} 238) 276 
Wisconsin 5 23 31 18} 25 3 1 - 44 57 
Wyoming 13 61 72 45 58 14 13 2 0 122 143 
Outlying parts of the United 
States 
on 1 2 7 2 2 2 2 6 11 
Philippine 1 4 2 3 7 4 
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Taste 19.—Colored pupils enrolled in reqular high schools of less than four years, 
by years (8 elementary grades), 1927-28 


Postgrad- 
Tenth Eleventh 

Schools| Ninth grade grade grade = Total 

State report- i 

g 
Boys | Girls | Boys| Girls| Boys | Girls} Boys} Girls} Boys Girls 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 ; 

Continental United 
States.............-. 171 246 463 176 | 329 36 0 3 458 878 
Arkansas--_.-...------------ 23 10 24 14 22 1 5 25 51 
Florida___.-.--..------------ 2] 8 10 5 6 6 5 19 21 
5 1 2 2 2 0 1}. 3 5 
21 4 4 3 1 0 1 6 6 
217 val 91 39 76 6 116 173 
Michigan. - 2 1 5 6 3 1 0 1 13 
Mississippi - 64| 179| 52] 108] 127! 309 
a 217 40 48 25 35 6 71 93 
New 2 4 4 4 8 5 
New 1 0 2 1 1 2 
5 0 7 6 1 7 9 
Oklahoma...__..-..--------- 22 7 16 2 8 0 9 0 2 9 35 
5 3 1 0 2 0 3 4 
‘Tennessee 27 31 70| 23 60 2 56 152 
1 49 schools for colored only. 2 For colored only. 


TABLE 20.—Pupils enrolled in regular high schools of less than four years, by 
years (7 elementary grades), 1927-28 


WHITE PUPILS 


Postgrad- 
Eighth Ninth Tenth cate and Total 
® vo grade grade grade special 
State 
g n n 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 Rn 
Continental United States_ 337 |2, 301 |2, 732 |1, 393 |1,998 | 842 /1, 113 1 5 14, 537 | 5,848 
Alabama. 1 7 7 8 16 3 18 29 
63 | 516] 315] 459 | 196] 284 979 | 1, 259 
7| 2] 53) 20 4 83 i 
Maryland 11 | 202) 215 27 36 10 259 
North 77| 554] 316| 467) 132] 201 0 3 |1,002 | 1,349 
South Carolina_....-.-.-.------ 14 86 | 121 55 93 64 |. 183 278 | 
135 | 822] 968} 584] 763) 430] 497 1 2 |1, 837 | 2,230 
133 | 174 68 | 134 25 361 
Outlying part of the United States 
Philippine Islands_--.-.-.-----. 4| 153 25 41 18 22 10 |--- 216 53 
COLORED PUPILS 
Continental United States.| 1115 | 765 |1,446| 509 | 977] 243) 521 0 0 |1,517 | 2,944 
116 | 133 | 242 91 | 162 32 72 256 476 
SO Se nen 12 10 16 7 10 3 10 20 
Maryland. 15 33 63 12 38 45 101 
North 126 | 140| 368 83 | 180 41 264 644 
South 112} 101} 210 62 | 172 218 492 
149] 317| 240| 354] 109] 228 666 | 1,027 
15 31 97 14 61 3 48 168 


1 For colored only. 
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Tasie 21.—Enrollment of white and colored pupils, according to population of 
district, in regular high schools having a term of 160 days or less, 1927-28 


In cities of 2,500 or 


In places of fewer than : 
more 2,500 Total 
State 
Schools} Boys | Girls |Schools| Boys | Girls |Schools} Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 | 7 8 9 10 
Continental United | | 
22! 2,768 | 3,267) 1,615 | 40,289 | 48, 694 | 1, 637 | 48, 057 51, 961 
| 1 12 16 | 1 12 16 
Arkansas ____-_..------------ 1 22 24 | 63 973 1, 130 64 995 1,154 
Colorado... 1 160 206 1 12 22 2 172 228 
3 76 119 39} 1,013 | 1,365 42} 1,089 1, 484 
Georgia_.._....-..---...-.---|----.---|...--.--|-------- 37 460 644 37 460 644 
| 

1 25 5 1 50 
301 9,906 | 10, 686 301 | 9,906 10, 686 
1 22 21 1 22 21 
Kentucky 2 15 19 56 548 709 58 568 818 
Louisiana___. 1 1 0 579 
| 1 10 4 1 10 4 
Maryland. ____----------- 1 3l 34 | 2 18 44 3 44 78 
Massachusetts. | 1 96 0 1 96 0 
Minnesota 4 77 of 4 77 9% 
Mississippi 4 114] 2,194 2,811 
Missouri 144 | 1,261 1, 388 
Nebraska 1 110 95 
New Mexico- -----.--------- 2 16 17 
New York____- 1 433 445 
North 405 | 14,399 | 19, 151 
North Dakota 3 71 149 
258 | 7,976 8, 214 
Oklahoma. 54 865 1, 054 
Oregon 3 48 50 
South Carolina 5 64 125 
Tennessee 4 52 4 52 50 
Texas.._...-.-.....-.----.--- 1 Z 14 115 1, 885 2, 239 116 1, 892 2, 253 
3 138 155 3 I 155 
Virginia. -....-......--.----- 1 12 21 6 55 112 7 67 133 


TABLE 22.—Enrollment of white and colored pupils, according to population of 
district, in regular high schools having a term of 161 to 180 days, 1927-28 


In cities of 2,500 or 


In places of fewer than : 
more 2,500 Total 
State 
Schools} Boys | Girls |Schools! Boys | Girls | Schools! Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United 

1,089 (202, 297 |235, 642 | 9,042 |305,016 366,616 | 10, 131 (507, 313 | 602, 258 
Alabama 28 1,707 1, 936 38 5,918 | 7,650 
Arizona. 19 851 867 26 3, 868 4, 007 
Arkansas. -..--------- 88 | 2, 529 3, O61 103 3, 734 4, 640 
California —_._._----- 147 | 12,811 | 13, 345 190 | 25, 036 26, 248 
Colorado. -.......----------- 93) 3,4 4, 212 99 4, 445 5, 380 
Connecticut. 6 267 286 719 751 
Delaware_____.__----- 12 426 550 12 426 550 
Florida__._......----- 22 1, 146 1, 422 30. 2,781 3, 319 
Georgia. 190 | 5,73! 7, 794 229 | 10,817 | 14,049 
127) 5,009! 5,578 140 | 8, 212 9, 174 
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TABLE 22.—Enrollment of white and colored pupils, according to population of 
district, in regular high schools having a term of 161 to 180 days, 1927—28—Con. 


In cities of 2,500 or 


In places of fewer than 
2,500 


Total 
State 
| 
Schools, Boys | Girls Schools} Boys Girls |Schools} Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

| 
Bbinols... . 2c nncenncagoce~e | 54 | 12,145 | 13,037 420 | 14,048 | 15, 451 474 | 26,193 | 28,488 
Indiana : | 55 | 13, 864 | 14, 648 85 | 3,848] 4,212 140 | 17,712 18, 860 
OWa_--2--2.-- 34 5, 375 6, 638 7 22,115 | 25,815 739 | 27,490 | 32,453 
Kansas 19| 4,755 | 5,243 566 | 19,955 | 22, 452 585 | 24,710 | 27,695 
Kentucky 46 | 3,052 3, 941 378 | 9,726 | 12, 985 424 | 12,778 16, 926 
28 | 6,435 | 7,273 202 | 6,993 | 8,607 230 | 13,428 | 15,880 
Maine_.___-_-- 21) 3,367 | 3,592 114 | 2,756 | 3,155 135 | 6, 123 6, 747 
Maryland--___- 2 82 168 13 265 467 15 347 635 
Massachusetts | 15 | 4,648 | 8, 245 10 458 479 25 | 5, 106 8, 724 
| 3 537 642 127 | 2,796 | 3,296 130 | 3,333 938 
Minnesota..-..--.-.-.-.----| 24| 3,281 | 4,782 416 | 12,529 | 18, 197 440 | 15,810 | 22,979 
| 13 571 982 79 | 2,449 | 2,909 92} 3,020 3, 891 
| 32 | 4,287] 5,220 449 | 13,242 15, 411 481 | 17,529 | 20, 631 
Montana. _.- ceeaewet 7 1, 324 1,718 160 | 4,491 5, 167 5,815 7, 258 
Nebraska__......------------ | 12, 3,313 | 3, 554 498 | 15,344 18, 791 510 | 18, 657 , 345 
11 396) 411 11 396 411 
40 959 1, 165 52} 3,158 3, 483 
8 818 961 13 | 2,205 1, 888 
66 1, 667 1,917 71 2, 511 2, 811 
85 | 2,7 3, 183 114 | 11, 541 12, 401 
70| 3,711] 4,562 140 | 11,983 | 15, 835 
314 5, 643 8, 192 320 | 6,613 9, AL 
386 | 15,049 | 16,701 441 | 27,523 | 30,462 
Oklahoma. O2E 366 | 10,910 | 13, 420 387 | 14, 007 16, 945 
Oregon. | 1,422) 1,556 193 | 6,6 7, 209 200 | 8,078 &, 765 
Pennsylvania-_-__-_...------- 102 | 17,900 | 19, 227 531 | 18,937 | 21, 700 633 | 36,837 | 40,927 
Rhode Island _____._-------- 4] 1,364] 1,518 1 95 96 5| 1,459 1. 609 
South Carolina. 26 | 3,093 | 3,543 157 | 6,055 | 7,833 183 | 9,148 | 11,376 
South Z| 1,373 | 1,613 255 | 6,944 | 9,514 262 | 8,317) 11.127 
‘Tennessee. 37 | 5,574 | 7,302 301 | 8,923 | 10,7: 338 | 14,497 | 18,090 
105 | 17,579 | 21, 105 376 | 15, 326 | 18,492 481 | 32,905 | 39, 597 
Utah. ..... 5 994 2,655 | 2,744 29 | 3,649 3, 753 
Vermont_- 7 954 1, 051 24 369 449 31 1, 323 1, 500 
Virginia--_.- 24 , 308 5, 517 270 | 8,309 | 11,944 294 | 12,617 17. 461 
1,924] 2, 202 | 7,575 | 8,335 209 | 9,499} 10,543 
West Virginia. 20 | 3,099; 3,493 94; 4,544 5,670 114 | 7,643 9, 163 
Wisconsin. os 25 5,276 | 6, 257 267 | 10,306 | 12, 751 292 | 15, 582 19, 008 
Wyoming. 2 408 5 47 | 1,407 | 1,761 49} 1,815 2, 344 

Outlying parts of the United | 
States 

Alaska__-...-.-------------- 1 56 46 9 170 187 10 226 233 
Canal Zone.....------------- 2 252 278 |...----- ee ee 2 252 278 
Hawaii-..-..-.------.------- 1 1, 151 1, 026 2 337 217 3 1, 488 1, 243 
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TaBLE 23.—Enrollment of white and colored pupils, according to population of 
district, in regular high schools having a term of 181 days or more, 1927-28 


In places of fewer than 


In cities of 2,500 or 
more Total 
State 
Girls Boys Schools} Boys | Girls 
1 4 6 9 10 

Continental United 
468, 279 49, 335 022 |527,058 | 524, 816 
Arizona._..............-...--].-------|--------]-------- 25 2 25 41 
Arkansas 481 4 481 384 
California. ___.____..__-.---- 34, 238 2, 958 95 | 37,542 | 37,396 
2, 754 269 2,913 3, 056 
Connecticut... 16, 305 293 57 | 16,255 | 16,691 
Delaware__.___.-____-_-_.--- 1, 748 166 5| 1,727 1,972 
District of Columbia- 6, 487 7| 5,722 6, 487 
_ 2 934 299 
Idaho______- 165 191 5 348 392 
Tilinois____-.--...----------- 62, 146 11, 678 441 | 75,329 | 75,069 
8, 687 41 20| 8, S41 8, 731 
Bu 2,379 41 8 | 2,170 2, 424 
Kentucky 6, 125 256 36 | 5,329 6, 436 
Maine._. 1, 252 95 9 1, 218 1, 412 
Maryland____.--.----------- 6, 992 4, 067 10, 833 | 12,076 
Massachusetts_ 26, 807 37 | 1,463 29,435 | 28,421 
Michigan__- 220 136 | 5,117 23, 607 | 26,321 
Minnesota_ 6, 404 4 309 5, 550 6, 744 
Mississippi -.._-..--..-------]--------|--------]-------- 1 32 32 36 
Missouri__- 9, 508 2 76 9, 267 9, 597 
Montana 2, 705 100 2, 268 2,819 
Nebraska___- 1} 2,259 1 41 2, 242 2, 299 
New Hampshire- 98 5 200 281 295 
New Jersey 30, 210 34 | 3,552 34,944 | 34,009 
328 | 11,084 148, 244 | 129, 566 
3 100 3, 098 3, 872 
1 109 214 248 
6 350 19, 159 832 
4 128 128 156 
Oregon_____.--.------------- 7, 570 1 25 6, 729 7, 595 
32, 511 18! 1,376 31, 857 | 33, 943 
Rhode Island____-_---------- 4, 434 2 18 4, 513 4, 663 
South 883 853 
163 163 258 
Wermont 186 39 247 227 
4, 548 414 3, 862 5, 188 
Washington 15, 903 2,191 16, 578 18,313 
West Virginia___._....------ 768 782 864 
Wisconsin 11, 899 1, 228 12,276 | 13,242 
Wyoming--__-_._----------- 641 115 745 760 

Ouilying parts of the United 

States 

Ce 92 3 92 99 
Guam 40 1 40 28 
Hawaii 203 1 203 201 
Philippine Islands_..--.---.-- 6, 595 977 30 | 12, 297 6, 599 
Porto 13 | 1,486 1, 613 
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TaBie 27.—White pupils enrolled in 5-year junior high schools followed by a 
3-year senior high school (12-year schools), 1927-28 


Schools Seventh grade | Eighth grade Ninth grade Total 
1B | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
| 
Continental United | 
997 124, 943 119, 800 |117,066 [115,803 |104, 986 |108, 037 [346,995 | 343, 640 
15 358 395 240 303 164 203 762 
2) 60 70 79 117 109 256 237 
6) 820 846 696 726 621 654 2, 137 2, 226 
California. —..........-.----- 85 | 13, 400 | 12,832 | 12,942 | 12,480 | 12,650 | 12,671 | 38,992 | 37, 983 
Colorado. 16, 2,019) 1,897) 1, 947 | | 1,736 | 1,866] 5,7 826 
Connecticut 19 | 2,024} 2,050] 1,807|) 1,683 | 1,556) 1,581 5, 387 5,314 
District of Columbia. 7| 1,010 S04 950 506 614 | 2,556 2, 500 
‘jorida 25 2,360) 2,405 1, 980 1, 908 1, 652 1, 884 5, 992 6, 287 
Georgia 9} 1,682 1, 854 1, 508 1, 763 1, 277 1, 546 4, 557 5, 163 
Wi iiccpanwcnvackaannowsess 2 | 209 169 | 169 190 51 80 429 439 
Tilinois. ~...----------------- 25 | 4,136 | 4,059 | 4,043 3,985 | 3, S01 3, 940 | 11, 980 11, O84 
Indiana__- 23 | 1,889 1, 863 1, 754 1, 897 1, 622 1, 610 5, 265 5, 370 
Iowa. ___- 22 | 2,268 2,315 2, 161 2, 157 1, 2 2, 233 6, 391 6, 705 
Kansas. ._ 34 3, 222 3, 153 2, 944 3, 006 3, 122 3, 183 9, 288 9, 342 
Kentucky 7 524 521 | 551 561 521 554 1, 596 1, 636 
Maine__.__......------------ 5 | 205 230 186 194 174 192 565 616 
Maryland. 12 | 3, 234 2, 004 2,429 | 2,315 1, 482 1,875 7,145 7, O04 
Massachusetts 100, 11,200 | 11,018 10,320 | 10,588 | 9,004 9, 701 | 30,614 | 31,307 
Michigan____.....-.----- 46 | 7,205 7,021 7,261 | 7,431 6, 437 6, 635 | 20, 903 21, O87 
Minnesota 27 | 3,258) 3,07 3,352 | 3,333 3, 463 3, 669 | 10,073 10, 077 
| 
Mississippi 2 | 11 17 5 il 6 7 22 35 
Missouri. 17 | 2,285 | 2,292 | 2,088 | 2,200 1, 793 1,816 | 6,166 6, 308 
Montana... 1 | 29 37 62 71 175 118 266 225 
13 1,001 | 919 004 1, O84 2, 824 3, O32 
1 128 125 | 145 117 152 112 425 354 
New Hampshire 31° 63 63) 57 67 69 181 189 
New Jersey 34 | 3,909 | 3,819 | 3,916 | 38,859) 4,091 4,197 | 11,916 11,875 
New Mexico. 2) 219 196 | 167 175 | 188 187 57. 558 
New York________-_--- 81 19,459 | 16,128 | 18,388 | 15,629 16,391 | 14,710 | 54, 238 46, 467 
North Carolina | 339 | 306 355 226 853 
| 
North 2) 76 6 82 72| 115 115 273 283 
ID corcnteanctevsow 81 | 9,110 8, 828 &, 300 8,494 | 7,785 7,944 | 25,195 25, 266 
Oklahoma_____.-.--- 18 2,514 2, 538 2, 223 2, 326 2, 251 2, 372 6, G88 7, 236 
Oregon. 13 | 819 800 810 7380 739 767 | 2,368 347 
Pennsylvania_-_._-...-------- 76 | 12, 7. 12, 714 | 11,531 | 11,614} 9,131 | 9, 694 | 33,400 | 34,022 
Rhode 7) 1,204} 1,237) 1,133) 1,162 O48 902 | 3, 285 3, 301 
South Carolina 1) 9 9 3 8 3 12 15 29 
South Dakota_.___-- 6 | 336 350 316 301 254 391 906, 1,042 
‘Tennessee... 20 2,374 2, 459 1,764 | 2,172 1, 043 1,158 | 5,181 5, 789 
19 | 512 484 883 852 639 735 | 2,08 2,071 
Virginia. 588 590 | 696, 765 454 1, 672 1,809 
16 | 1,987 2,020 2,025 2,170 1,879 2, 004 5, 891 6, 194 
West Virginia 53) (1,811 1,879 | 1,426 1,570 1,286 | 1,539 4, 523 4, 988 
Wisconsin. 28) 2,320 2,218 | 2,380 | 2,300 2,405 2, 561 7, 105 7,079 
Wyoming 1 | 3 31 38 | 32 | 29 | O04 SS 
Outlying parts of the United | i} | 
States | | | | 
4) 529 416 | 449 | 360 3ll 286 | 1,289 1,062 
Virgin Islands........-.----- | 1 | 6 7 | 9 0 3) 4 18 Il 
| 
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TaBLE 28.—Colored pupils enrolled in 8-year junior high schools, followed by a 
3-year senior high school (12-year schools) ; 1927-28 


aos Schools Seventh grade | Eighth grade Ninth grade Total 
report- 
ing | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United 

States. 1473 | 4,070 | 5,888] 3,331 | 4,869] 2,368] 3,857] 9,769] 14,614 
Alabama... -_.-...----------- 23 136 285 104 175 73 160 313 620 
California. —___- oat 55 200 324 256 209 220 255 766 878 
Colorado. 13 40 47 24 26 41 90 139 
Connecticut -___-__-_- nieae 12 34 30 42 29 23 17 99 76 
23 380 507 343 550 237 355 960 1,412 

21 112 235 76 180 57 122 245 

1 1 2 1 
13 20 165 13 11 21 53 54 329 
14 66 64 68 59 46 60 1380 183 
13 56 61 52 71 37 43 145 175 
325 253 263 207 223 215 675 780 
22 225 302 161 248 118 217 767 
42 79 7 6 55 62 206 183 
34 305 325 312 293 198 241 815 859 
Minnesota___.....--.-------- 9 13 13 7 13 7 13 39 
Mississippi 21 7 7 9 5 1 8 17 20 
Nebraska__-_-_-_-._- 6 10 11 7 10 4 9 21 30 

New Jersey 325 169 202 149 202 118 171 436 575 
New Mexico____--- 2 7 7 1 4 4 5 12 6 
New York_____- 53 375 1,035 301 $48 186 592 862 2,475 

North Carolina__- 1 7 2 10 4 6 13 
Ohio 461 689 RIS 663 385 498 1, 648 1,979 

Pennsylvania 354 556 397} 389 | 1,156] 1,628 

Rhode Island 2 5 2 6 6 4 15 
‘ennessee________-- 24 187 300 122 229 90 223 399 752 

he. 2 1 0 2 0 1 1 4 
Washington_._..__..-----_-- 9 9 8 7 5 10 6 26 19 
West Virginia. .-.....-.-.-.- 22 14 21 5 13 5 3 24 37 
Wisconsin-_........-.------- 8 24 21 17 27 13 16 64 

1 Schools for colored only, 22. 2 For colored only 


§ Includes one school for colored only. 4 Includes three cheeks for colored only, 
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Tasie 80.—White pupils enrolled in junior high schools, followed by 3-year 
senior high schools (11-year schools), 1927-28 
38-YEAR SCHOOLS 
Sixth grade Seventh grade | Eighth grade Total 
Schools 
State report- 
NB | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United | 
States. .............. 34 4,310 | 4,188) 4,819] 4,971 4,260) 4,559 | 13, 389 18, 713 
| 28] 3, 338 8,242 | 3,772) 3,765) 3,198 | 3,413 | 10, 308 10, 420 
6 972 941 | 1,047 | 1,206) 1,062) 1,146] 3,081 3, 293 
2-YEAR SCHOOLS 
Continental United | 
2,521} 3,131] 3,492) 5,772 6, 013 
| 122 99 111 180 233 
Louisiana___.____- } 226 149 198 357 424 
684) 1,148] 1,331 2, 020 2,015 
New Hampshire. é 136 137 173 277 309 
South Carolina 5 234 223 240 426, 474 
1, 128 1,119 1,375 1,439 | 2, 508 2, 558 
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TABLE 3 32.— Pupils enrolled in 4-year junior high schools (12 grades), 1927-28 


WHITE PUPILS 


Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth Total 
Schools grade grade grade grade 
State report- 
ing 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys| Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys} Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 
Continental United States.| 133 |2, 993 [3,065 12,993. 3,023 581 12,789 |1, 251 |1, 464 |9, 818 |10, 341 
.. 5 36 46 24 18 24 19 13 13 97 96 
Arkansas. 6 47 47 39 36 19 34 12} 116 129 
California .- 2 205 | 176) 174 43 646 6 
19 | 279 | 339] 238 | 280] 210] 244 117 147 | +844} 1,010 
Georgia............--.--.------- 12 17 9 14 10 7 7 12 41 
1 8 10 7 6 2 2 4 1 21 19 
Maine__-__- 5 26 23 20 16 28 21 12 9 86 69 
Massachusetts. 2 16 13 15 17 10 11 7 12 48 53 
Michigan____- 6 68 45 69 44 39 29 15 20) 191 138 
8 | 236} 205 | 185 | 224] 143] 202 94} 113 | 658 744 
Mississippi-..........-.-------- 9 47 53 30 45 33 32 22 31 132 161 
Missouri-----.--_ .------------- 1 5 12 7 1 6 5 0 18 21 
Nebraska_...-__-__-.----------- 5 5 13 13 21 13 ll 15 9 46, 5 
New Hampshire___-.---.------- 3 25 18 20 16 16 21 8 10 69 65 
New Jersey_._.....------------- 1 72 68 75 57 63 42 45 32 | 255 199 
North Carolina 1 4 4 9 7 9 7 2 4 24 22 
North Dakota 1 3 4 9 4 5 1 4 12 21 
4 128/15 113 95 87 61 47 | 38: 387 
Pennsylvania 29 |1, 297 |1, 333 |1,195 |1,221 |1,024 {1,152 | 428 539 944 | 4,245 
Rhode Island___ 1 16 42 J 16 8 14 
Tennessee... --.-.------------ 2 10 16 14 7 6 13 9 10 39 46 
Utah_____- 5 259 | 233 382} 358 |} 365] 356 270 | 268 (1,276 | 1,215 
Vermont - 2 10 18 ll 12 5 12 4 14 30 56 
1 91 82) 216 | 192 218 19 10 | 555 502 
West Virginia --......-.-------- 1 59 61 56 66 49 57 34 57 | 198 241 
Wisconsin -.._-.-.-.--.--------- 1 7 7 6 14 7 12 6 5 26 38 
Outlying parts of the United States 
a 3 66 70 59 48 69 a 47 38 | 241 209 
Virgin Islands___......--------- 1 43 37 19 17 8 ll 5 3 75 68 
COLORED PUPILS 
Continental United States 337 172 | 271 124] 253 85} 148 60} 125) 441 797 
Alabama................-....... 23 20 4M 15 33 6 17 10 8 51 102 
2] ll 23 9 24 16 10 21 38 84 
California. --.......-..--..---.-- 2 4 6 6 6 2 2 0 4 12 18 
Florida___-.--.-.--------------- 41 9 13 9 13 3 6 4 5 25 37 
Kentucky.-....-.----...-------. 42 4 10 5 12 3 3 7 9 19 34 
Mississippi -----.-----.--------- 45 56 81 31 79 35 55 4 41 136 256 
Missouri - - 42 5 10 3 5 3 6 4 4 15 25 
North 41 15 22 11 30 6 18 3 13 83 
2 3 9 5 2 2 1 0 1 10 13 
Pennsylvania___.-...-.-.------- 12 30 31 24 26 ll 15 3 5 68 77 
Rhode 1 1 0 1 1 1 
ennessee_-..._...--.---------- 41 4 9 3 7 3 4 3 7 13 27 
Virginia...........-.-..--.----- 41 8 11 3 16 3 5 1 4 15 36 


1 Five 11-year schools with 57 boys and 52 girls in the sixth grade, 43 boys and 57 girls in the seventh grade, 
24 boys and 22 girls in the eighth grade, 


and 15 boys and 16 girls in the ninth grade, 


2 Four 1-year schools with 236 boys and 210 girls in the sixth grade, 616 boys and 571 girls in the seventh 

grade, 522 boys and 524 girls i 4 the eighth grade, and 91 boys and 61 girls i in the ninth grade. 
3 Bchools for colored only, 17. 
4 Vor colored only, 
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Taste 47.—Enrollment of white and colored pupils in reorganized public high 
schools, according to population of district, in schools having a term of 160 days 


or less, 1927-28 


In cities of 2,500 or more | 1” ae than Total 
State 
|Schools| Boys | Girls |Schools} Boys | Girls |Schools} Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental 
States 335 | 17,124 | 18, 211 343 | 17,787 | 19,349 
Alabama. .---...-.----------- ll 173 241 12 196 307 
Arkansas. --- 10 377 412 10 377 412 
Florida_-_-.-- 30 795 992 35 | 1,058 1, 500 
Georgia... 5 120 121 5 120 121 
Indiana_..........-.--------- 193 | 11,727 | 11, 908 193 | 11,727 | 11,908 
Kentucky 2 25 39 3 271 300 
36] 1,145] 1,438 36) 1,145 1, 438 
North Carolina_.- 1 131 303 8 528 712 9 659 1,015 
31 1,794 1, 865 31 1, 794 1, 865 
Pennsylvania-........-..-.--]--------|--------]-------- 1 ll 13 1 ll 13 
4 138 151 4 138 151 
4 291 319 4 291 319 


TaBLE 48.—Enrollment of white and colored pupils in reorganized public high 
schools, according to population of district, in schools having a term of 161 to 


180 days, 1927-28 


| In cities of 2,500 or more | than Total 
State 
Schools| Boys | Girls |Schools| Boys | Girls |Schools | Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 | 9 10 
Continental United | 
tates. 1, 093 |301, 625 |332, 868 1, 489 | 108, 525 |115, 579 2, 582 |405, 150 | 448, 447 
Alabama. 36 | 5,759 | 7, 088 145 | 9, 234 | 10, 304 | 14, 993 17, 392 
1,781 1, 822 7 418 437 16 | 2,199 2, 259 
Arkansas 27 | 7,328) 8,484 38 554 | 2,857 65 | 9, 882 11, 341 
42 | 17,512 | 17, 654 4 1, 670 1, 653 56 | 19, 182 19, 307 
16 | 4,317 | 4,763 43 | 3,099 | 3,326 59 | 7,416 &, O89 
2 407 404 1 104 122 3 511 526 
1 90 104 1 90 104 
35 | 12,365 | 14,094 35 | 3,045 |) 3,413 70 | 15,410 | 17, 507 
15 | 3,308 | 4,202 ll 504 627 26 | 3,812 4, 829 
9| 2,220) 2,357 6 704 747 15 | 2,933 3, 104 
20; 5,148) 5,520 6 385 26) 5,538 5, 905 
5 13, 166 | 13, 802 49 | 4,010) 4,272 99 | 17,176 18, 074 
52 | 14,541 | 16, 139 105 | 6,550 | 7, 583 157 | 21,091 , 722 
91 | 23,351 | 25, 140 47 | 3,591 3, 866 138 942 | 29,006 
2,263 2,630 53 | 2,481 2,900 67 | 4,744 5, 5380 
5] 1,538 | 2,504 6 250 290 ll 1, 788 2, 884 
16 | 2,684 564 19 682 776 35 | 3, 366 3, 640 
22) 7,115) 7,413 ll 642 659 33 | 7, 757 8, 072 
8 | 1,917 | 2,046 68 | 3,721 | 4,029 76 | 5,638 6,075 
28 | 6,202 | 7,862 30 | 2,594 | 3,338 58 8, 886 11, 200 
4,186 | 5,378 40 | 2,002 2,205 62 | 6, 188 7, 673 
issouri 43 | 9,432 | 10, 589 56 | 4,192 4,927 99 | 13,624] 15, 516 
ontana 2 462 439 10 613 728 12] 1,075 1, 167 
ebraska. 37 | 8,919 | 10,019 39 | 2,581 | 3, 128 76} 11,500! 13, 142 
PARTE racedudqosnsescupens 4 900 792 5 238 240 9! 1,138 1, 082 
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TABLE 48.—Enrollment of white and colored pupils in reorganized public high 
schools, according to population of district, in schools having a term of 161 to 
180 days, 1927—28.—Continued 


In places of fewer than 


In cities of 2,500 or more ! Total 
State 
Schools} Boys | Girls |Schools} Boys | Girls |Schools| Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

New Hampshire... 18 | 2,822] 2,766 26 | 1,116} 1,167 44 3,938 3, 933 
New Jersey... 1 105 99 2 453 445 3 558 5A4 
New Mexico 5 | 1,367 1, 380 7 737 841 12 | 2,104 2, 221 
New York-_- 6 , 688 1, 641 14 866 982 20 , 5O4 2, 623 
North Carolina 12) 3,567] 4,118 4 186 246 16; 3,753 4, 364 
2 506 16 5 1, 325 18 1, 467 1, 831 

49 | 12,573 | 13, 193 136 | 9,471 9, 736 185 | 22,044 22, 929 

59 | 20, 788 , 066 51 5,006 | 5, 764 110 | 25,7 28, 830 

25 , 863 | 5, 160 3 192 253 28) 5,055 5, 413 

80 | 27,844 | 29, 381 85 | 7,398 | 7,838 165 | 35,242 | 37,219 

8| 1,871] 2,869 3 143 195 il | 2,014 3, 064 

9 | 1,687] 2,096 8 470 655 17 | 2,157 2, 751 

36 | 9,197 | 11, 276 19} 1,590] 1,908 55 | 10, 787 13, 184 

79 | 30,671 | 32, 967 34} 3,126] 3,304 113 | 33,797 | 36, 271 

13 | 3,822] 3,957 24] 2,183) 2,253 37 | 6,005 6, 210 

4 359 461 29, 1,201} 1,508 33 | 1,560 1, 969 

12| 4,681 5, 262 14 464 649 26) 5,145 5, 911 

5 , 064 1, 095 16] 1,977 21 3,041 3, 022 

37 | 8,419) 9,647 a7 ,073 | 8, 211 154 | 15, 492 17, 858 

Wisconsin - - 23| 5, 541 18 1,778 | 2,157 41 7, 319 8, 552 
Wyoming. | 5 | 1,337 | 1,438 18 1,108 | 1, 209 23 | 2,445 2, 647 

Outlying part of the United 
States 

Hawaili...........--.-------- 1 146 168 2 109 106 3 255 274 


Tasie 49.—Enrollment of white and colored pupils in reorganized public high 
schools, according to population of district, in schools having a term of 181 days 


or more, 1927-28 


In cities of 2,500 or more | !” eens tial than Total 
Schools| Boys | Girls Bchools| Boys | Girls | Schools | Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
497, 711 |509, 075 32,685 | 1,401 528,357 | 541, 760 
375 200 590 575 
7 | 56,322 | 54, 757 317 101 | 56,633 | 55,074 
9, 741 152 22); 9,360 9, 893 
Connecticut | 28 | 7,324) 7,545 110 30 7, 460 7, 655 
Delaware.__.-...-.--.-.----- | 1 17 416 3 457 622 
10; 5, 8, 034 10) ! 8, 034 
39 | 18,017 | 18,852 48 | 18,780, 19,652 
16 7, 11 16 7, 110 7, 432 
22 7,0 . 681 132 24 , 183 7, 813 
8 | 2,612) 2,670 189 10 | 2,777 2, 859 
2) 1,27 1, 196 279 4 1,476 1, 475 
19 | 10, 694 | 12,116 443 23 | 11,042 2, 559 
149 | 46,138 | 46,615 1, 141 169 | 47,085 | 47,756 
111 | 48, 063 | 50, 10, 697 229 | 58,085! 61, 
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TaBLe 49.—Enrollment of white and colored pupils in reorganized public high 
schools, according to population of district, in schools having a term of 181 days 
or more, 1927—28—Continued 


In cities of 2,500 or more In places tr fewer than Total 
State . 
Schools| Boys | Girls |Schools} Boys | Girls |Schools}| Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Minnesota.........-.-------- 40 | 19,149 | 20, 383 8 861 887 48 | 20,010 | 21,270 
Missouri-_.........--..----- 22 | 10,772 | 11, 280 5 788 729 27 | 11,560 | 12,009 
1,719] 1,923 1 95 135 6} 1.814 2, 058 
New Jersey........---.------ 53 21, 048 7} 1,016; 1,099 60 | 21,750 | 22, 147 
New York..__-.-.----------- 131 | 77,101 | 74, 232 50 | 5,248 | 5,704 181 | 82,349 | 79,936 
North 1 109 1 109 249 
North 2 645 761 2 645 761 
OC a 110 | 54, 221 | 54, 604 ll 1, 834 1, 979 121 | 56,055 | 56, 583 
107 | 51,046 | 52,315 27 | 5,413) 5,318 134 | 56,459 | 57, 633 
Rhode | 4,523 | 4.660 1 | 12| 4,588 744 
Utah. 9} 4,660} 4,744 9| 4,660} 4,744 
7; 1,581] 1,588 5 305, 305 12) 1,836 1, 843 
Virginia... 8] 3,112] 3,655 1 476 515 9| 3,588 4,170 
Washington. 22 | 9,774 | 10,448 5 775 927 27 | 10,549 11,375 
Wisconsin...........-.--.--- 40 | 13, 298 | 13, 962 2 141 127 42 | 13,439} 14,089 
Outlying parts of the United 

4 1,522 | 1,194 4 468 371 8 | 1,990 1, 565 
2 93 79 2 93 79 
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TaBe 56.—Value of property and equipment and size of libraries, in all high 
schools reporting, 1927-28 


Grounds and 


Scientific appara- 


Expenditures for 


Libraries Las tus, furniture, | sites, buildings 
buildings and equipment ” land improvements 
State 
Schools Schools Schools Schools 
report- | Volumes | report- Value — Value ~~ Amount 
ing ng ng 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Continental U. S___| 5,219 | 9,746,274 | 5,258 |$1,245,024,837 | 5,286 |$130,831,931 ] 2, 134 |$76, 358, 495 
112 120, 515 115 10, 985, 659 114 | 1, 133, 602 84 | 1,534, 645 
29 55, 345 28 4, 846, 225 29 675, 386 13 48, 919 
46 73, 574 44 6, 407, 112 44 602, 258 21 | 1,687,657 
379 | 1, 157, 678 391 | 126, 496, 831 394 | 18, 283, 808 213 | 9, 520, 182 
100 93, 99 18, 915, 422 100 | 1,804, 40 375, 280 
63 111, 577 66 25, 603, 085 65 | 3,066, 095 12 970, 507 
3 9, 910 4 1, 925, 130 4 125, 000 2 50, 
15 29, 943 13 10, 925, 882 13 951, 985 2 * 
72 88, 481 74 18, 038, 576 74) 1,712,814 27 904, 573 
65 150, 764 69 9, 355, 220 68 | 1,010, 515 30 239, 450 
49 66, 863 50 4, 729, 705 52 528, 008 18 , 601 
436 748, 689 425 | 114,815, 905 432 | 11, 950, 071 151 | 4,746,819 
150 287, 211 14 32, 247, 537 154 | 2,756, 224 53 | 2,013, 355 
135 205, 214 134 28, 843, 464 135 | 2,943, 712 39 273, 179 
354 409, 345 355 32, 727, 370 351 | 4,027, 724 143 | 2,712, 762 
Kentucky__-..-..-- - 76 100, 195 77 8, 351, 406 80 837, 852 35 | 1, 568, 718 
Louisiana. 48 58, 167 48 7,411, 659 47 425, 897 26 1,728, 058 
Maine._____-- a 67 | 45, 497 68 6, 673, 418 68 635, 957 2 141, 290 
Maryland Senieeek 41 61, 988 34 11, 605, 719 35 | 1, 102, 275 11 11, 26 
Massachusetts... 170 188, 116 184 63, 691, 559 178 | 5, 483, 194 33 | 2, 642, 853 
Michigan ___..------- | 115 408, 152 130 62, 238, 178 128 | 6,116,971 56 | 3,410,788 
Minnesota-___------- 95 318, 932 103 30, 891, 053 98 | 2,872, 058 28 214, 098 
Mississippi. : 43 67, 399 43 5, 065, 946 42 5A4, 195 22 237, 196 
Missouri. --- “ 179 377, O84 173 28, 937, 502 179 | 2,867, 154 66 | 1,657, 524 
Montana_..----.----- 42 83, 417 43 5, 027, 000 43 621, 805 16 b 
Nebraska _____- 96 105, 891 99 16, 721, 272 100 | 1,919, 541 33 545, 836 
Nevada. ....---- 13 17, 087 14 1, 513, 275 14 3, 250 9 143, 877 
New Hampshire 38 35, 788 32 , 200, 380 33 361, 023 3 as 
New Jersey. 86 93, 408 89 38, 918, 948 88 | 4, 458, 667 26 | 2,577,320 
New Mexico-- 19 24, 351 18 1, 585, 000 19 137, 402 ll 71, 
New York______. 167 663, 454 159 | 107, 453, 018 159 | 10, 673, 967 51 | 5,571,479 
North Carolina. 81 106, 381 80 12, 051, 060 82 957, 36 479, 976 
North Dakota 18 29, 807 18 1, 958, 948 18 197, 617 12 109, 947 
hio_.....-- 338 617, 482 347 91, 082, 853 349 | 7,727, 533 120 | 3,648, 661 
Oklahoma__- 146 237, 342 142 17, 920, 578 146 | 2,211, 788 68 | 1, 148, 553 
Oregon 89 112, 451 92 10, 243, 007 91 | 1,399,215 48 | 1,193, 
Pennsylvania. -- 386 563, 655 384 | 121, 703, 542 389 | 11, 210, 138 178 | 9,429, 418 
Rhode Island___- 19 33, 629 20 , 984, 426 19 | 1, 169,919 8] 2,331, 
South Carolina__ 47 44, 996 51 4, 930, 000 50 484, 402 15 241, 950 
South Dakota. 35 66, 115 36 4, 443, 770 35 482, 558 1B , 166 
T 70 83, 913 73 7, 921, 947 75 877, 33 728, 
a 181 445, 883 179 31, 222, 719 181 | 3, 706, 261 71 | 3,249, 200 
eee 41 49, 061 39 7, 278, 867 39 610, 366 19 274, 965 
Vermont.....--.----- 16 9, 994 15 1, 864, 000 17 194, 850 5 474, 650 
Virginia_.......-.-.-- 60 83, 790 60 9, 471, 888 59 711, 185 28 627, 019 
Washington._-.....-- 134 726 135 19, 211, 047 138 | 2,431, 966 53 756, 
West Virginia. -___...- 103 162, 035 101 13, 462, 628 106 | 1,389, 037 65 | 2,215, 138 
Wisconsin___--.....-- 127 375, 578 125 29, 745, 066 127 | 3,645, 549 57 | 1,823, 559 
Wyoming.--.....--.-- 25 34, 406 26 4, 200, 035 25 591, 606 9 17, 891 
Outlying parts of the 
United States 
Hawaii___....--.----- 9 13, 502 10 1, 756, 844 0 449, 812 7 5A1, 069 
Philippine Islands____ 18 77, 195 “4 854, 963 16 176, 422 6 56, 685 
Porto Rico___.-.----- il 10, 990 ll 577, 834 il 97,679 4 84, 050 
Virgin Islands___....- 650 10, 000 1 000 
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TaBLeE 57.—Value of property and equipment and size of libraries in regular high 
schools, 1927-28 


_ | Seientifie appara- | Expenditures for 
Libraries Grounds and build tus, furniture, | sites, buildings, 
ings and equipment | and improvements 
State 
Schools Schools Schools Schools 
report-| Volumes | report- Value report-| Value | report-| Amount 
ing ing ing ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Continental U. S__.| 3, 264 | 5,396,991 | 3, 221 | $636, 344,029 | 3, 270 |$70, 210,592 | 1,342 |$36, 844, 450 ; 
Alabama_.......----- 25 32, 861 26 4, 485, 342 25 304, 419 15} 1,073, 675 ) H 
rizona.....- 18 26, 220 18 2 557, 225 4 390, 205 5 9, 467 i 
Arkansas... 15 19, 340 15 1, 035, 711 15 163, 466 b 101, 102 ; 
California_. Z 259 665, 139 265 68, 569, 315 266 | 10, 574, 324 163 | 4,863, 003 { 
Colorado___......---- 50 85, 605 48 6, 148, 425 49 601, 376 7 36, 658 : 
Connecticut___.--.-.- 40 81, 657 42 19, 065, 689 41 2, 489, 169 9 729, 507 
1 5, 910 2 1, 506, 930 2 “85, 000 1 5, 
District of Columbia_ 7 24, 743 6 &, 370, 000 6 
Florida__...-...-2---- 20 , 20 2, 063, 000 20 272, 512 7 55, 700 j 
Georgia--.__..-.-_---- 45 56, 178 44 4, 545, 495 44 533, 674 23 600 } 
Idaho___.......------ 40 48, 187 39 2, 916, 598 41 322, 629 15 245, 601 i 
Illinois___ 400 630, 272 387 99, 766, 997 395 | 10, 286, 046 137 | 3, 848, 344 
Indiana__ 87 161, 778 19, 472, 287 838 1, 682, 935 1, 246, 365 } 
owa____- 61 81, 61 8, 393, 988 62 812, 576 19 i | 
Kansas__..-..-..----- 214, 093 257 15, 458, 533 253 | 1, 962, 100 760, 817 | 
Kentucky_- 61 71, 680 51 4, 637, 057 54 465, 701 21 305, 871 i 
Louisiana__ 42 51, 459 43 6, 207, 259 42 281, 611 23 975, 450 
Maine_.._- 47 | 28, 126 47 $,621, 256 47 | 364,307 15 62, 490 | 
Maryland. 28 41, 209 28 6, 990, 300 29 779, 275 10 10, 768 } 
Massachusetts. .-__-- 74 86, 552 75 25, 973, 066 72) 2,241,378 15 860, 847 i 
35 124, 763 34 19, 738, 728 35 | 1, 787, 867 17 | 1,158,5 
Minnesota. 45 157, 461 47 &, 426, 536 44 593, 867 16 128, 
Mississippi__ <a 22 23, 77: 22 1, 533, 000 21 135, 375 ll 107, 904 i 
Missouri-_- aed 115 174, 5 107 14, 146, 834 116 1, 579, 732 41 237, 075 j 
Montana_____...----- 33 65, 727 34 3, 302, 000 34 464, 055 ll 15, 300 i 
Nebraska___.....-.-- 63 72, 060 64 9, 695, 995 66 | 1,110,915 21 428, 290 i 
Nevada-__..-_.-. 10 12, 312 10 978, 275 10 129, 800 7 142, 731 ' 
New Hampshire 18 18, 997 14 2, 481, 780 15 212, 323 2 800 } 
New Jersey. _-_....-- 55 124, 859 58 26, 100, 772 58 | 3, 430, 504 16 | 2,096,170 i 
New Mexico. -_..._-- 1B 12, 222 12 948, 000 13 76, 902 8 62, 300 } 
New 92 | 447,519 86} 71, 068, 101 87 | 7, 565, 369 17} 2,063, 025 | 
North Carolina_____- 68 81,723 67 8: 9, 380 69 680, 710 31 441, 693 i 
North Dakota___.._-- B 21, 361 1B 1, 408, 948 8 155, 327 8 108, 288 » 
Ohio___..-..-2------- 194 223, 934 194 31, 797, 841 198 | 3,040, 740 68 | 1,770, 162 / 
Oklahoma_______----- 76 79, 588 73 4, 231, 900 77 634, 380 39 449, 374 { 
Oregon______..------- 73 78, 355 73 7, 968, 072 74.| 1,004,376 38 922, 954 | 
Pennsylvania_ 209 245, 025 201 41, 965, 481 208 | 3, 597, 300 101 1, 832, 622 i 
18 26, 231 1B 5, 252, 426 12 839, 919 4 
40 34, 176 43 3, 285, 500 42 310, 287 14 
27 46, 989 27 3 025, 981 26 348, 558 10 
58 61, 289 56 4, 407, 147 58 472, 186 26 
lll 241, 280 112 13, 648, 495 114 | 1, 689, 595 49 
16 17, 325 13 1, 692, 886 14 179, 656 9 
8 5, 344 7 487, 9 87, 350 4 
44 51, 421 43 4, 630, 212 42 329, 166 25 
Washington______.--- 108 188, 972 102 13, 135, 447 105 | 1,748, 074 40 
West Virginia____-_-- 51 72, 043 48 4, 588, 042 53 566, 651 37 
Wisconsin___..___---- 80 232, 162 75 13, 304, 792 77 1, 680, 268 37 
Wyoming_._____._--- 16 22, 565 16 2, 925, 035 15 346, 606 5] 
Outlying parts of the 
United States 
Hawaii__.._._...----- 4 8, O16 4 1, 099, 790 4 275, 170 3 
ine Islands 18 77, 195 14 854, 963 16 176, 422 6 
il 10, 990 ll 577, 834 ll 97, 679 4 
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TaBLe 58.—Value of property and equipment and size of libraries in reorganized 


high schools, 1927-28 


Scientific appara- | Expenditures for 
Libraries —— and tus, furniture, | sites, buildings, 
angs and equipment | and improvements 
State 
Schoo! Schools Schools Schools 
-| Volumes | report- Value os Value report- | Amount 
ng ing ng ng 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Continental U | 1,955 | 4,349, 283 | 2,087 | $608, 680, 808 | 2, 016 |$60, 621, 339 792 |$39, 514, 045 
Alabama. --.-----.---- | 87 87, 654 8&9 6, 500, 317 89 820, 183 69 460, 970 
CO a | 16 2y, 125 15 2, 289, 000 15 285, 181 8 39, 452 
Arkansas a | 31 5A, 234 20 5, 461, 401 20 438, 792 14| 1, 586, 555 
California... .....---- 120 492, 539 126 57, 927, 516 128 | 7, 709, 484 50 | 4,657,179 
Colorado. 50 108, 390 51 12, 766, 997 51] 1, 202, 626 23 
Cc B 20, 920 24 6, 537, 446 24 576, 926 3 241,000 
Delaware___-.-...--- ‘2 , 000 2 418, 200 2 40, 000 1 5, 000 
Distric t tof Columbia- 8 5, 200 7 2, 555, 882 7 242, 500 2 , COO 
Florida. --_---.------ 52 68, 073 5A 15, 975, 576 54] 1, 440, 302 20 848, 873 
Georgia --...-...----- 22 94, 586 25 4, 809, 24 476, 841 . 12, 
Idaho-_._...---.------ 9 18, 676 ll 1, 813, 107 11 205, 379 3 91, 000 
Illinois. --..-.-.---.-- 36 118, 417 38 15, 048, 908 37 | 1,664,025 14 898, 475 
Indiana -.......------ 63 125, 433 66 12, 775, 250 66 | 1,073, 289 25 766, 990 
lowa_.......--------- 74 123, 682 73 20, 449, 476 73 | 2,131, 136 20 175, 219 
95, 252 98 17, 268, 837 98 43 | 1,951, 945 
Kentucky 25 28, 515 26 714, 349 26 372, 151 14] 1, 262,847 
Louisiana -_---------- 6 6, 5 1, 204, 5 144, 286 3 752, 608 
Maine_-___...-.-.-.-- 20 17, 371 21 3, 052, 162 21 271, 650 7 78, 800 
Maryland__.......--- 13 779 6 4 615, 419 6 323, 000 1 500 
Massachusetts. 96 101, 564 109 37, 718, 493 106 | 3, 241, 816 18 | 1,782, 006 
Michigan. 80 283, 96 42, 499, 450 93 | 4,329, 104 39 | 2, 262, 240 
Minnesota. 156, 471 56 22, 464, 517 fA | 2,278, 191 12 85, 894 
Mississippi 21 43, 624 21 3, 532, 946 21 , 820 ll 129, 202 
Missouri. ....-...---- 64 202, 5: 66 14, 790, 668 63 | 1, 287, 422 25) 1,420,449 
Montana. - - -..------ 9 17, 690 9 1, 725, 9 157, 750 5 290, 
Nebraska............. 33 | 33,831 35] 7,025,277| 808, 626 12) 117,546 
Nevada. ....--.------ 3 4,775 4 535, 4 73, 450 2 1, 146 
New nee. peel 20 16, 791 18 1, 718, 600 18 148, 700 1 200 
New Jersey . scan 31 68, 549 31 12, 818, 176 30 | 1,028, 163 10 481, 150 
New Mexico._..____- 6 12, 129 6 637, 000 6 60, 3 , 
New York___-_____-- 75 215, 935 73 36, 384, 917 72 | 3,108, 598 34 | 3, 508, 454 
North Carolina. -_-- 13 , 658 13 3, 661, 680 13 277, O07 5 38, 283 
North Dakota-__-_-- 5 8, 446 5 555, 000 5 42, 200 4 6, 659 
SE 144 393, 548 153 59, 285, 012 151 | 4,686, 793 52 | 1,878, 499 
Oklahoma. ---.---.-- 70 157, 754 69 13, 688, 678 69 | 1,577, 408 29 699, 179 
Oregon _.......-.---- 16 34, 096 19 2, 274, 935 17 304, 839 10 270, 600 
Pennsylvania--__--.- 177 318, 630 183 79, 738, 061 181 | 7,612, 838 77 | 7,596, 706 
Khode Island. .____-- 6 7, 398 7 3, 732, 000 7 330, 000 4 659, 000 
South Carolina — --- 7 10, 820 8 1, 644, 5 8 174, 115 1 16, 000 
South Dakota_____-- 8 19, 126 9 1, 417, 789 v 134, 000 3 136, 719 
‘Tennessee ________-- 12 22, 624 17 3, 514, 17 405, 536 7 3 
"Texas. .---.---.------ 70 204, 603 67 17, 574, 224 67 | 2,016, 666 22) 1,175, 215 
Utah __-.22-2-22 2... 25 31, 736 26 5, 585, O81 25 430, 71 10 198, 118 
Vermont Saeheebcednn 8 4, 650 8 1, 377, 000 8 107, 500 1 450, 000 
Virginia 16 32, 369 17 4, 841, 676 17 382, 019 3 4, 976 
¥ one ton. -.-----. 31 47, 754 33 6, 075, 600 33 683, 892 13 389, 855 
| 52 89, W2 53 8, 874, 586 53 $22, 386 28 600, 478 
eecanes | 47 143, 416 50 16, 440, 274 50 | 1, 965, 281 20 395, 816 
weame. seeeeeenns -| 9 11, 841 10 1, 365, 000 10 245, 000 4 5, 
Outlying parts of the | 
United States | 
Virgin islands 
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TABLE 62.—Number of public high school 


Num- | Enrollment in these schools English 
berof 
high 
State Schools 
ing Boys Girls Total rt-| Boys Girls 
studies | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Continental United States...) 14,725 |1,390, 457 /|1, 506,173 2, 896, 630 | 14, 725 |1, 287,827 |1, 408, 806 | 
is9 | 14,615 | 16,590) 31,205 | 189 | 13,645) 16, 621 
46 5, 5384 5,743 | 11,277 46 5, 013 410 
Arkansas - 235 11,711 12,649 | 24, 360 235 10, 363 12, 353 
California_ oo 385 92, 991 96,757 | 189, 748 385 82, 865 , 887 
169 15, 450 17, 498 32, 948 169 13, 486 15, 376 
17, 095 18, 569 35, 664 89 16, 964 18, 694 
Delaware 20 2, 283 2, 707 4,990 20 2, 189 2, 545 
District of Columbia_._._..-.---_-- 16 6, 406 7, 430 13, 836, 16 6, 586 7, 536 
Florida. ae 153 13, 518 16,698 | 30, 216 153 13, 144 15, 210 | 
Georgia. 226 13, 427 17, 109 0, 536 226 12, 907 16, 281 | 
140 8, 880 9,992 | 18,872 140 R, 232 9, 208 
Illinois... 801 96, 457 97,890 | 194,347 801 86, 616 88, 377 
Indiana 617 49, 577 5l, 945 101, 522 617 45, 997 48, 421 
701 37, 539 43, 809 81,348 701 34, 24 40, O31 
Kansas -_-___............------------ 574 33, 438 37, 351 70, 789 574 27,745 31, 456 
Kentucky__._.---- 2-2 ee 401 15, 185 19, 029 34, 214 401 14, 235 18, 056 
Louisiana 209 12, 946 16, 111 20, 057 209 12, 452 15, 820 
Maine —____2 222. 168 9, 377 10, 317 19, 694 168 &, 970 9, 924 
Maryland 138 12, 884 14, 998 27, 882 138 12,904 14, 948 
Massachusetts 283 58, 148 60,514 | 118, 662 283 57, 528 58, 678 
Michigan. 58, 434 64, 825 128, 259 556 53, 946 60, 991 
Minnesota. __-____. ee 473 35, 159 44, 480 79, 689 473 35, 381 44, 523 
Mississippi__-..--_.-...-..-------- 260 &, 848 10, 887 19, 735 260 7,744 9, 839 
Missouri... -____- 675 38, 759 43, 310 82, 069 675 34, 669 38, 812 
Montana___ 158 7,975 9, 868 17, 343 158 7, 542 9, 359 
Nebraska. 429 21,975 25, 677 47, 652 429 18, 233 21, 213 
Nevada __ 22 916 998 1,914 22 7 ri 
New Hampshire 112 6, 390 6, 978 13, 368 112 5, 691 6, 144 
New Jersey 172 5,984 | 45,378 | 91,362 172 | 43,632 | 43, 825 
New Mexico... 78 3, 613 4, 000 7,613 78 3, 323 3, 737 
New York. . 712 193, 501 169, 969 | 363, 470 712 166, 689 154, 940 
North Carolina_ 471 24, 155 31, 629 5a, 784 471 23) 437 30, 823 
North Dakota. 324 6, 948 10, 100 17, 048 324 6, 728 9, 608 
Ohio. 824 85, 611 91, 109 176, 720 §24 80, 626 85, 632 
Oklahoma. 417 22, 812 27, 083 49, 845 417 19, 891 24, 037 
Oregon... 196 15, 884 17, 619 33, 503 196 15, 660 17, 984 
Pennsylvania. _- 864 102, 491 111,817 214, 308 864 101, 885 10%, 334 
Rhode Island 18 6, 271 6, 5% 12, 799 18 5, DAS 6, 244 
South Carolina. 121 6, 590 7, 787 M4, 377 121 6,411 7,570 
South Dakota__. 252 9, 237 12 162 21 399 252 9, O61 11,912 
‘Tennessee____ 288 13, 335 17, 274 30, 609 288 12,744 16, 474 
463 40, 866 47, QA ks, 20 463 3S, 45, 380 
Utah. 53 7, 463 7, 806 15, 2690 53 7, 406 7, 738 
Vermont 69 2, 60% 3, O64 fi, 667 69 2, 603 3, 
Virginia... ___- 265 16, 900 22, 604 39, 504 265 16, 366 21, 712 
Washington... 22 28, 412 31, 421 59, 833, 262 27, 238 30, 556 
West Virginia. : 202 12, 504 15, 095 27, 689 202 12, 296 14, 692 
Wisconsin. 360 | 35,749 | 40,869 | 76,618 360 | 34,308 | 38, 912 
Wyoming . 69 3, 521 4, 226 7, 747 69 3,376 3, 981 
Oudlying parts of the United States 
Alaska. = 180 1, 408 1, 437 2, 845 li 265 287 
Canal Zone 44 1, 126 1, 222 2, 348 2 192 216 
Guam 16 181 127 308 1 40 28 
Hawaii peeeausncun 314 14, 192 10, 784 24, 976 17 2, 839 2, 354 
Philippine Islands 244 33, 312 17,177 fi), 489 17 7, 363 4, 200 
Porto Rico ‘ 276 &, 237 7,727 15, 064 4 1, 604 1,550 
Virgin Islands ----| 14 57 5 115 2 16 18 
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Latin French Spanish 
Schools Schools Schools 
report- Boys Girls report- Boys Girls report- Boys Girls 
ing ing ing 
9 10 il 12 eb) 14 15 16 17 18 
10,759 | 286,896 | 350,056 5,236 | 175,708 | 230,304 2,693 | 133,660 | 139, 904 

95 1, 984 2, 696 75 789 1,928 26 942 1,224 | Ala. 

27 548 685 3 50 85 45 2, 112 2,109 | Ariz. 
153 1, 991 3, 113 46 535 1, 023 21 559 847 | Ark. 
305 9, 210 11, 082 202 5, 098 9, 046 352 21, 023 25,007 | Calif. 
139 3, 257 4, 587 yA} 345 128 3, 366 3,895 | Colo. 

87 5, 193 4, 185 82 4, 787 5, 984 16 792 632 | Conn 

18 634 774 18 724 1 94 80 | Del. 

ll 1,540 1, 662 4 1, 468 1, 863 9 1,174 1,278 | D.C. 
125 2, 829 4,5) 374 783 77 1, 581 2,181 | Fla. 
203 3, 675 6, 274 122 1, 952 3, 199 43 1, 666 1,406 | Ga. 

91 1, 244 1,931 27 341 591 46 632 810 | Idaho. 
774 19, 735 23, 471 223 6, 233 10, 619 4 7, 457 7, 232 | Ii. 
579 14, 203 17, 718 83 2, 561 3, 754 32 1, 896 2,106 | Ind. 
400 7, 209 8, 494 61 a8, 1, 648 24 633 fir Iowa. 
387 4, 274 7, 205 57 560 1, 108 139 1, 807 2,555 | Kans. 
2% 4, 739 6, 901 97 1, 437 2, 293 8 117 152 | Ky. 
116 046 2, 157 87 1, 229 1, 889 2B 1,339 1,252 | La. 
149 2, 089 158 3,419 4, 087 6 122 164 | Me. 

93 3, 395 4, 515 4, 301 3, 736 3 19 488 | Md. 
278 15, 791 266 21,510 22, 686 65 3, 905 5, 105 | Mass. 
461 12, 565 16, 191 180 4, 747 7, 829 42 1, 708 1,666 | Mich 
272 5, 591 9,170 129 1, 545 3, 978 15 781 859 | Minn 
184 2, 031 3, 122 56 473 783 18 285 351 | Miss 
220 4, 873 6, 715 76 1, 148 2, 640 56 2, 089 2, 916 oO. 
lll 1,362 2, 516 29 597 32 438 Mont 
398 6, 762 8, 906 39 556 955 46 1,049 1,147 | Nebr. 

13 80 102 1 0 16 240 241 | Nev. 

86 1,429 1, 896 2, 1% 3, 4 23 35 | N. 
172 11, 616 0, 857 sty. 9, 700 10, 549 77 7,075 5,550 | N. J. 

27 424 68 1,875 1,918 | N. Mex 
645 40, 677 40, 767 625 54, 222 54, 819 138 29, 782 23, 188 | N. Y. 
266 4, 735 7, 763 360 4, 683 7, 926 V7 720 670 | N.C. 
145 1, 150 2, 189 37 309 571 & 45 66 | N. Dak 
752 18, 606 23, ORS 341 7, 321 11, 046 106 4,715 4,09 | Ohio. 
148 2, 750 3, 952 23 649 159 3, 066 3,995 | Okla. 
151 3, 241 4, 546 61 2 1, 962 59 2, 258 2,512 | Oreg. 
41 31, 901 36, 954 476 16, 773 23, 132 115 5, 824 5,840 | Pa. 

15 1, 487 1, 169 7 1, 538 1, 593 271 231 | R.1. 
109 1, 962 3, 047 104 1,412 2, 180 2 97 10) S.C. 
182 2, O18 3, 454 42 397 786 17 140 216 | S. Dak. 
211 3, 509 5,300 107 1,319 2, 450 22 674 798 | Tenn 
204 5, 383 7, 433 4 1,070 318 11, 896 14, 700 | Tex. 

ll 349 344 ll 2 465 13 619 604 | Utah. 

Al 524 814 46 899 3 49 7 | Vt. 
230 4,844 8, 158 168 1,719 3,775 25 1, 429 1,582 | Va. 
175 4,127 5,414 120 2, 097 4, 168 8 3, 505 4,007 | Wash 
120 1, 876 2, 623 956 1, 730 17 605 610 | W.Va 
195 , 860 6, 663 72 1, 323 2, 467 16 640 775 | Wis 

38 651 963 16 1 229 31 531 675 | Wyo. 


| 
3 
9 42 55 2 30 él 6 43 50 | Alaska. 
2 23 49 1 15 25 2 163 223 | C. Z. 
1 40 33 | Guam. 
f 10 219 215 4 168 250 2 44 50 | Hawaii. 
1 14 24 1 5 4 3 205 88 | P. I. 
1 4 1 7 90 85 12 1, 106 1,357 § i, 
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TaBLE 62.—Number of public high school pupils 


General mathematics 


State 


Continental United States. 


Michigan - 
Minnesota. - 
Mississipp' 
Missouri - - 


Nebraska. 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey... 
New Mexico. 


North Dakota____.- 


South Carolina. 
South 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin_- 


RSRSS SS- 


Advanced arithmetic 
report- Girls 
ing 
8 10 
2,770 36, 014 
45 1, 089 
3 51 
65 584 
20 363 
8 94 
1 20 
4 56 
2 303 
29 1, 407 
121 2, 132 
il 38 
42 345 
156 1, 838 
223 2, 381 
5 664 
132 1, 324 
23 281 
16 160 
13 371 
15 436 
30 445 
15 327 
107 736 
283 1, 925 
3 16 
95 755 
1 24 
5 64 
33 823 
8 47 
6 266 
282 5, 600 
92 681 
99 1,414 
125 982 
45 226 
79 1, 826 
62 
15 74 
59 522 
163 1,716 
2 76 
ll 73 
81 1, 644 
17 83 
45 312 
18 296 
2 24 


Outlying parts of the United 
States 


Hawaii...____ 
Philip 
Porto 


German 
Schools Schools! 
report-| Boys | Girls | report-| Boys | Girls ‘ 
ing ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ee 698 | 30,116 | 23,134) 1,991 | 79,608 | 78, 647 
1 0 7 63 | 2,337] 2,232 
6 117 122 
1 6 10 46} 1,122 765 
44] 1,143 992 $2] 3,847] 2,933 
Colorado. 3 32 67 18 564 442 
Connecticut __--._____._-.-- 15 541 334 25| 1,184 971 
Delaware. 
District of Columbia__------ 4 87 76 199 270 
1 112 145 3,824 | 4, 137 
3 41 “4 1,815 | 2,776 
Illinois. 41 2,569 | 1, 888 3,118 | 3, 257 
16 456 460 2,276 | 2,068 
7 132 112 2,235 | 2,500 
107 27 1,599 | 1,659 
1,194} 1,561 
2 19 20 1,270 | 1, 261 
Maryland.______._.-_----.-- 3 180 152 515 425 
Massachusetts 61 3,052 | 1,068 3, 233 | 2,489 
25 993 983 6,170 | 6,035 
45 929 1, 065 6,192) 5,301 
1 8 0 1, 106 1, 389 
19 | 467 2,221} 1,815 
1 16 23 185 213 ry 
5 116 120 | 1,262) 1,456 
| 4 142 lll 267 125 
38 1, 953 1, 236 24 2,609 | 2,067 
6 76 84 
Mow York. ................. 97 &, O85 5, 547 31 2, 392 1, 666 
North Carolina_._..__.....__ 1 15 3 57) 1,481 1, 880 
12 66 119 24 190 257 
37 2, 018 1,944 101 5, 224 4, 986 
er 2 20 20 20 320 295 
Pennsylvania. 93) 3,772) 2,901 113 | 4,740} 5,220 
Rhode Island oceesene 4 195 120 6 230 165 
14 184 189 28 334 502 af 
2 ll 14 29 846 | 1,008 
8 121 137 88 |} 3,868] 4,404 
4 83 50 10 883 751 
i Virginia_._................-- 1 51 42 33 975 1, 149 
24 533 512 24 973 824 
68) 1,534 1, 574 
47} 1,812) 2,159 27 | 1,333 1,312 
1 5 0 7 162 149 
1 35 30 1 8 6 
Canal Zone. ) 
vakethwdleuabsdapivnsonaky 10 444 384 1 38 0 
péntbbanldawteevelaccesune 1 186 74 ll 1, 182 467 
1 34 19 
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First-year algebra Advanced algebra Plane geometry 
Schools Schools Schools 
report- Boys Girls report- Boys Girls report- Boys Girls 
ing ing ing 
i 12 13 14 15 16 iti 18 19 
13,801 | 405,747 | 377,840 | 8,300 | 131,984 | 104,752 12,212 | 266,163 | 240,777 
175 3, 789 A, 372 97 1,325 1,179 164 2, 854 2, 959 
: 45 1, 629 1, 447 21 370 175 44 1, 058 990 
227 1, 822 3, 823 159 1,540 1, 629 206 2, 482 2, 
362 21, 143 17, 943 244) , 5,879 2, 591 300 14, 859 11, 748 
157 4, 676 4, 650 76 1,277 719 149 3, 219 3, 234 
| 79 4, 726 4, 144 58 1, 893 1, 041 70 2,740 1, 675 
20 591 16 134 150 15 331 28 
if 16 2, 080 1, 863 302 152 6 1,073 787 
145 3, 884 4, 218 118 1, 964 2, 435 108 1, 508 1, 693 
| 213 4, 399 5, 437 198 3, 518 3, 567 202 2, 667 2, 673 
135 2 3, O51 52 406 232 133 2, 221 2, 467 
789 31,910 25, O17 441 5, 992 3, 431 681 21, 37: 17, 404 
586] 14, 583 359 3, 709 3, 090 567 , 8, 834 
681 11, 513 12, 033 377 3, 381 2, 987 652 8, 616 9, 508 
545 9, 370 10, 107 185 1, 539 913 520 6, 587 7, 178 
385 5, 382 7,197 285 2, 077 2, 553 307 2, 845 3, 658 
192 3, 697 , 339 156 1,328 1, 835 180 2, 490 3, 068 
157 2, 401 2, 303 118 1,118 144 1, 585 1, 210 
130 4, 659 4, 523 2, 494 1,971 108 2, 872 2, 406 
254 13, 788 \ 154 5, 338 198 10, 917 6, 453 
524 16, 321 15, 825 237 3,349 2, 318 490 11, 051 10, 929 
404 7, , 934 149 1, 550 5 381 5, 870 6, 844 
2 257 2, 785 3, 383 195 1, 584 1,918 218 1, 907 1, 368 
§ 640 10, 823 11,173 360 3, O41 2, 445 7,415 6, 987 
14 2,77 2, 54 489 312 147 1, 824 1, 939 
407 6, 238 6,5 284 2, 333 2, 122 389 4, 774 5, 270 
21 268 268 10 19 161 
80 2, 141 1, 546 72 774 SIs 66 1, 288 719 
160 12, 595 8, 826 125 5, 767 3, 112 135 8, 178 5, 406 
73 1, 272 1, 223 38 275 190 61 
679 56, 205 419 17, 457 8, 985 620 7, 080 27, 209 
438 &, 405 10, 453 418 5, 679 7, 862 387 3, 709 5, ORS 
270 2, 330 4, 139 i2 305 287 71 1,301 
748 25, 842 21,7 34 5, 285 3, 563 569 13, 722 10, 735 
404 6, 064 7, 725 148 1, 304 1, 226 396 5, 167 5, 711 
181 7, 212 5, 48 78 610 418 166 3, 978 3, 493 
i $10 31, 238 27, 957 620 13, 192 10, 708 702 17, 892 14, 846 
18 2, 497 1, 118 13 865 14 1, 594 
115 2, 228 2,425 113 1,712 2, 228 109 1,181 1,624 
3, 099 3, 746 89 656 5 243 438 3, 369 
7 5, 728 264 2, 920 3, 396 186 2, 624 3, 416 
445 12, 871 14, 393 416 9, 241 10, 306 405 9, 217 10, 715 
49 1, 660 1,739 13 409 7 39 1, 465 1,451 
785 S61 30 151 51 418 
235 5, 595 6, 706 232 2, 906 3, 883 2, 990 3, 517 
8 8, 924 8, 537 112 1, 725 720 220 6, 277 5, 405 
157 3, 013 3, 181 48 7 541 113 2, 044 1, 832 
11, 068 10, 384 129 1,773 305 7, 303 7,309 
64 1, 126 1,150 22 103 55 666 681 
10 93 123 6 34 7 12 75 76 
2 89 54 1 36 2 2 73 55 
12 1 12 ll 
“4 637 569 8 189 73 12 515 360 
14 2, 280 1, 092 12 1,314 569 13 1, 657 692 
14 390 ij 122 42 12 208 
1 3 4 1 5 3 1 4 
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| State 
| 20 
Ala. 

| Ariz. 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo. 
Conn. 
| Del. 

| D.C. 
Fla. 

| Ga. 
Idaho. 
} Il. 

| Ind. 

| Iowa. 
Kans. 
~ 

|} La. 

| Me. 

| Md. 

| Mass. 
Mich, 
Minn. 
Miss. 
Mo. 

| Mont. 

| Nebr. 

| Nev. 

| N. H, 

| N.J. 
N. Mex. 
N.C. 
N. Dak. 
Ohio. 
Okla. 
Oreg. 
Pa. 

| RIT 

1 8. 

| 8. Dak. 
Tenn. 

| Tex. 

| Utah. 

Vt. 
Va. 
Wash. 
W. Va. 
Wis. 
Wyo. 
Alaska. 
C. Z. 
Guam. 
Hawaii. 
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TABLE 62.—Number of public high school pupils 
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Solid geometry Trigonometry Physies 
State Schools Schools Schools 
report-| Boys | Girls | report-| Boys | Girls |report-| Boys | Girls 
ing ing ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United 
States_.........--.-- 4,138 | 45,630 | 21,098 | 1,984 | 28,405 | 8,450 | 7,346 |130, 209 | 68, 193 
86 653 482 ll 237 100 102} 1,312} 1,114 
Aviooma..........-.<...-2-.-.- 17 193 55 4 65 7 413 86 
Arkansas._._...-...---.----- 56 394 300 26 251 154 49 567 378 
151 | 1,646 384 193 | 2,418 545 230 | 5,638 | 1,623 
53 643, 247 24 112 102 | 1,662 
Connecticut__..--...2.-.---- 46 706 90 39 644 59 52} 1,608 439 
Delaware. 14 148 117 5 55 26 197 79 
District of Columbia_______- 5 217 38 5 275 5 6 583 169 
53 294 234 46 297 133 59 666 298 
Georgia. -_-..-..-.--.-- 112 899 722 8 125 30 102 1,375 940 
Idaho____---.--22-22222----- 28 229 75 6 27 6 75 1,015 667 
Ilinois_ 273 | 4,006 | 1,472 56 1,438 233 524 | 10,568 | 4,397 
Indiana 236 | 2,028} 1,187 38 429 145 372 | 4,802 | 2,474 
lowa_. 119 | 1,330 586 19 310 139 536 | 5,390 | 5,925 
Kansas_ 122 | 1,081 511 19 209 52 381 | 3,690 | 2,498 
Kentucky_.__-.-_ sniseéew 59 494 301 13 227 60 128 1, 464 1,107 
Louisiana-________ 13 172 119 5 57 16 49 776 618 
60 441 137 35 326 93 78 937 396 
28 461 156 40 686 282 54 | 1,583 | 1,178 
Massachusetts _-___.__------ 122 | 2,138 313 109 | 1,090 117 156 | 7,303 | 2,223 
Michigan 173 | 1,838 687 83) «1,15 320 298 | 5,313 | 2,649 
132 1,081 552 12 157 25 253 | 3,630] 1,946 
Mississippi_..-........------ 96 498 498 12 88 24 464 362 
77 974 409 73 673 319 190 | 2,771 | 1,290 
Montana................---- 30 265 132 19 169 83 82 7 552 
Nebraska. 81 737 500 ll 123 37 262 | 2,718 | 1,768 
Nevada______________.------ 6 20 5 4 21 8 13 108 56 
New Hampshire aceccennee 33 297 91 54 438 108 48 873 498 
New 113. | 1,618 335 110} 1,521 266 1ik | 4,784 | 2,063 
New Mexico ___...--------- 10 7 37 3 19 5 29 248 153 
New York 201} 2,705 504 4,724] 1,051 493 | 16,305 | 5,602 
North Carolina... 20 199 176 3 43 4 Wi} 1,417] 1,507 
North Dakota 7 113 61 5 46 23 M 451 204 
Ohio 280 | 3,743 | 1,945 945 216 467 | 8,660 | 3,739 
Oklahoma... 46 445 267 12 146 63 83] 1, 216 847 
Oregon... 42 392 168 23 592 87 68 1,570 265 
Pe nnsylv ania. 475 | 5,545 | 3,366 356 | 4,460 | 1,940 512 | 11,332 | 6,306 
Rhode Island 9 223 21 7 17 ll 10 673 382 
South Carolina... 4 263 38 355 279 
South Dakota____......._ 58 397 206, 7 59 19 127! 1,078 842 
‘Tennessee___----- 87 7 665 5 121 69 822 
187 | 2,032] 1,355 95 | 1,482 860 215 | 2,886 | 2,047 
Utah_. Silas hap 6 26% 22 10 162 28 25 677 235 
Vermont enum 13 69 8 ii 73 20 26 271 124 
Virginia__..____- 6s 5A3 340 25 342 167 25 622 299 
Washington_____ 75 | 1,025 302 30 373 83 165 | 3,327] 1,901 
West Virginia__- 27 266 106 9 142 15 43 580 302 
Wisconsin. __ 66 293 39 565 169 303 | 4,487 | 3,402 
Wyoming. ___- 13 151 77 5 36 15 25 3 144 
Outlying parts of the United 
States 
Alaska _._.___- 3 20 2 4 13 1 7 40 9 
Canal Zone -____ 1 25 5 1 27 2 2 26 14 
Guam___.--- . 1 1 2 1 4 1 1 5 2 
Hawaii__ ee 6 37 6 7 48 9 7 139 9 
Islands. 1 7 9 1 5 7 12) 1,119 301 
Porto Rico... eae 4 49 12 2 20 4 8 160 45 


| 
\ 
4 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Chemistry General science Physical geography 
Schools Schools Schools 
Teport- Boys Girls report- Boys Girls report- Boys Girls 
ing ing ing 
il 12 13 4 15 16 17 18 19 
4, 783 118, 641 86, 053 9,845 | 256, 866 250, 172 2, 735 37, 218 39, 541 
130 1, 766 1,781 98 3, 034 3, 229 21 366 427 
34 510 390 29 77 627 4 69 26 
40 651 520 165 2, 54 2, 669 45 3380 422 
269 , 696 , 002 294 13, 512 10, 933 12 S47 637 
94 1,711 1,776 113 2, 165 2, 151 9 145 200 
54 1, 568 1,029 78 3, 472 3, 696 2 34 22 
13 159 121 19 755 SOL 1 14 16 
6 729 527 10 1, 078 1, 150 2 324 376 
50 709 FAQ 125 3, 050 3, 069 410 429 
78 1, 309 1, 298 179 3, 010 3, 623 ll 172 240 
66 927 RS4 1138 1, 929 1, 808 19 293 251 
228 7, 669 4, 096 566 22, 574 19, 980 239 3, 700 3, 791 
85 2, 531 1, 895 115 2, 184 2, 275 177 2, O62 1, 896 
54 1, 283 821 562 8, 048 7, 855 106 1, 162 1,410 
65 1,404 1, 356 407 5, 569 4,815 157 1, 361 1,263 
48 927 892 221 3, 326 3, 870 103 1,168 1,413 
148 1, 567 2, 144 179 3, 476 4, 236 10 85 
92 1, 145 824 124 1,755 1, 571 18 214 215 
58 1,619 1,097 112 2, 884 3, 150 2 “4 23 
156 3, 870 4, 513 225 11, 216 9, 660 12 408 433 
267 7, 230 5, 653 220 6, 329 6, 006 94 1,173 1, 100 
249 3, 466 2,715 399 8, 431 10, 431 28 473 525 
33 331 312 172 1,914 , 200 37 219 271 
68 1,914 1, 270 443 7, 740 7, 525 96 1, 102 1,112 
45 607 465 117 , 496 1,7 19 522 55 
65 995 561 277 3, 877 4, 048 36 352 364 
9 65 75 15 192 172 1 20 10 
42 vi 450 36 1, 333 1, 526 8 156 25 
118 4, 339 2, 333 135 9, 376 8, 827 13 1,091 1,031 
21 3ll 342 59 692 6386 7 46 47 
303 18, 044 8, 881 124 12, 300 10, 904 157 2, 806 3, 641 
88 1,025 1, 091 420 7, 187 7,796 1, 766 2, 223 
51 543 575 182 1, 276 1, 621 73 485 664 
294 7, 766 3, 141 635 21, 577 19, 769 137 3, 202 3, 187 
29 894 623 259 4, 360 4, 062 1 1,814 1, 933 
39 1, 425 617 155 3, 896 3, O81 41 314 251 
456 11, 354 7, 843 763 30, 093 31, 226 43 1, 339 1,440 
14 64 451 16 1, 807 2, 008 2 oo 7 
35 605 453 » 1, 467 1, 604 a7 598 604 
53 679 652 193 2, 164 2, 498 52 370 433 
98 1, 205 1, 380 14 2, 761 2, 707 70 628 | 643 
134 2, 738 2, 434 201 5,441 5, 111 198 2, 255 2, 350 
28 635 529 21 
28 205 200 36 468 245 10 7 69 
135 1, 803 2, 064 207 4, 248 4, 91 15 865 1,117 
109 2, 785 2, SAL 198 5, 857 4,948 43 617 a7. 
110 1, 353 1, 279 164 3, 216 3, 372 7 904 965, 
83 2, 875 2,414 326 9, 633 8, 778 60 532 661 
16 218 1 45 595 620 ll 80 85 
3 30 26 8 65 
1 1 10 2 80 
1 3 0 1 8 
7 235 156 16 8s4 
8 160 My 10 353 


State 


Mo. 
Mont. 


| | 
20 
Ala. 
Ariz. 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo. 
Conn. 
Del. 
bd. Cc. 
Fla. 
Ga. 
Idaho, 
Ill. 
Ind. 
] lowa. 
Kans. 
| Ky. 
La. 
Me. 
Md. 
| Mass. 
} 
| Mich. 
| Minn. 
| Miss. 
} 
Nebr. 
| Nev. 
{ N.H. 
N. J. 
| N. Mex. 
| 
N. ¥. 
N.C. 
N. Dak. 
Ohio. 
Okla. 
| Oreg. 
| Pa. 
8. C. 
S. Dak. 
‘Tenn. 
Tex. 
Utah. 
Vt. 
Va. 
| Wash. 
W. Va. 
Wis. 
: | Wyo. 
| Alaska. 
4 1 C. Z. 
| Quam. 
Hawaii. 
| 
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Biology Botany Zoology 
—_ Schools chool Schools 
report-| Boys | Girls rt-| Boys | Girls |report-| Boys | Girls 
ing ng ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United 
States..._..-_...-_.-] 7,686 |183, 151 |210,240 | 1,182 | 20,219 | 25,843 542 | 12,084 | 10, 081 
2,027 | 2,481 3 28 18 
Arizona-_- 30 609 905 6 27 66 ? 17 15 
Arkansas_ 100 | 1,629 | 1,883 6 92 93 81 80 
California 252 | 8,558 | 11,091 22 521 1,217 10 174 203 
Colorado______-.----.------- 87 | 1,458 | 2,311 10 78 115 7 68 98 
60 | 2,224 
20 432 
District of Columbia. 6 443 
lorida 84) 1,450 1 
Georgia 158 | 2,605 7 3 
TIdaho-_ 80 | 1,209] 1,492 7 98 149 4 112 101 
Tilinois__ 313 | 5,291 5, 308 4,380] 5,014 234 | 4,654] 3,458 
Indiana 384 6, 725 7, 057 158 | 2,625 | 3,620 6 232 168 
Towa___.-- 299 | 3,726 | 3,820 25 217 239 5 142 115 
Kansas 220 | 3,082 | 4,485 30 267 486 1 6 
182 | 1,674] 2,243 21 240 479 5 64 69 
Louisiana 151 | 2,287 | 2,987 1 7 
Maine 62 836 554 14 16 
Maryland____.....--.-.----- 88 | 2,097 | 3,056 1 10 8 2 164 14 
Massachusetts - ---_-.------- 136 | 3,922 | 5,732 15 440 963 5 120 171 
Michigan 278 | 6,355 | 7,321 148 | 2,376 | 2,618 97 | 1,716] 1,576 
Minnesota. 280 | 6,021 792 10 352 526 4 90 136 
Mississippi____-------------- 119 | 1,043 1, 195 7 81 139 2 12 7 
Missouri-..-...-------.----- 101 1,917 | 2,148 12 454 851 8 482 435 
Montana____----------.-.--- 64 977 | 1,135 1 ll 17 1 22 17 
Nebraska. 145 | 1,552] 2,017 102 851 | 1,041 2 98 86 
New Hampshire ---__..____- 28 390 402 6 132 4 200 124 
New Jersey 127 | 5,923 | 5,424 4 125 5 157 108 
New Mexico. 19 244 322 3 17 
New York. ---_-.-------_-- 614 | 46,663 | 51,349 9 858 | 1,271 6 365 694 
North Carolina. 379 | 5,444 | 6,472 2 16 
og Dakota 65 659 | 1,079 23 145 205 6 60 At 
535 | 11,851 | 13, 267 26 796 897 8 343 242 
95 | 1,597 | 1,894 42 408 595 30 368 323 
Oregon__..._...------------- 99 |} 1,993 , 608 36 312 455 2 31 33 
672 | 15,208 | 15,082 47 | 1,595 759 30 | 1,082 737 
Rhode Island 7 335 218 2 119 
South Carolina____-__..-_--- 67 954 | 1,058 1 4 6 |--------]--------]-------- 
South Dakota________---_--- 87 925 | 1,334 ll 96 76 1 10 9 
141 | 2,115 | 2,401 1 16 16 2 31 37 
182 | 3,223 | 3,753 il 162 474 5 131 73 
36} 1,418 | 1,352 ll 250 313 8 318 
15 213 173 1 3 4 3 1 3 
185 | 3,585 | 4,961 1 93 
e 
Washington___---.---.---.-- 139 | 2,438 | 2,411 58 | 1,246] 1,987 16 513 417 
West Virginia__....-..._--..- 138 | 2,679 | 3,096 7 74 68 1 3 3 
Wisconsin___-...-.-------.-- 205 | 4,792 4,870 14 122 126 3 27 38 
32 342 450 4 20 
Outlying parts of the United 
7 61 
Pitt Mies......-..........0. 12 216 264 3 62 3 44 59 
Virgin Islands 1 3 


| 

| 

| 

al 

i 

| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
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¢ Physiology Geology Hygiene and sanitation 
j Schools Schools Schools State 
i report- Boys Girls report- Boys Girls report- Boys Girls 
hs ing ing ing 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
2,500} 33,768 | 43, 882 88 1, 448 1, 100 1,542 | 103,762 | 123,323 
; 32 398 605 |.--------- 123 1,799 2,821 | Ala. 
40 36 1 4 Ariz 
48 312 449 21 Ark 
1,510 2, 860 81} 11,270} 14,954 | Calif 
} 13 369 10 7 Colo 
a 
| 3 100 145 5 363 374 Conn 
3 321 366 | D.C 
; 33 1, 084 1,327 |-.-.------ 2, 161 1,639 | Fla 
17 119} 289 16 435 | Ga 
by 3 18 5 106 441 | Idaho 
| 236 5, 326 5, 990 36 1, 495 2, 291 | Il. 
| 122 1, 180 1, 298 73 1, 389 1,632 , Ind 
233 1, 932 2, 994 44 1, 746 2,752 | Iowa 
319 2, 343 3, 106 |..---.---- 31 1, 147 1,515 | Kans 
94 1,075 1, 392 2 25 28 31 244 510 | Ky 
5 5 $8 10 761 177 | La. 
3 113 101 3 42 39 8 265 161 | Me 
3 210 233 | Md 
30 970 1, 624 3 65 52| . 54 4, 438 4,851 | Mass. 
47 537 736 1 17 12 2,114 1,945 | Mich. 
4 14 165 307 |.......---].---------|---------- 16 444 | Minn. 
162 43 496 | Miss. 
E 205 1, 837 2, 429 1 7 0 180 3, 312 3,777 | Mo. 
6 28 49 4 36 27 4 52 | Mont 
| 141 703 1,717 2 14 13 9 315 521 | Nebr. 

{ 6 14 156 1 10 10 15 N. H. 
11 1, 110 38 3, 325 4,932 | N.J. 
40 392 401 |__--------|----------|---------- 7 89 | N. Mex. 
1, 257 48 469 | 35,067 | N.Y. 
6 55 10 171 N.C. 
29 160 5 21 53 | N. Dak. 
1, 333 149 5, 069 6,896 | Ohio. 
131 1, 069 21 625 Okla 
41 358 MOB: 54 Oreg 
40 2, 357 2, 658 4 143 B 213 24,681 | Pa. 
2 1 152 R.I 
2 84 1 20 35 10 202 302 | S. 

i 35 114 472 2 8 18 8 20 93 | S. Dak 
| 22 170 2u 2 6 12 5 98 113 | Tenn. 
1 219 2, 469 3, 379 3 14 9 42 542 709 | Tex 
i 25 546 950 3 60 22 13 2, 570 2,523 | Utah. 
4 45 47 4 45 | Vt 
3 77 6 365 328 | Va 
| 22 283 358 13 126 81 4 125 179 | Wash 

7 54 79 2 23 15 45 935 1,108 | W. Va. 
110 1, 442 1, 807 5 12 19 527 8389 | Wis 
5 20 6 59 125 | Wyo 


| 
4 594 632 | Hawaii. 
1 8 1 25 26 2 il Si 
| 115044°—30-——68 
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Agriculture Agronomy Animal husbandry 
State Schools Schools Schools 
report-| Boys | Girls | report-| Boys | Girls |report-| Boys | Girls 
ing ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6- 7 8 9 10 
— ‘ 
Continental United 
States __..-........- 4,676 | 79,857 | 22, 888 50 868 40 74 | 1,400 158 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
California_- 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
| 
District 
Georgia 4 
Illinois. 
Indiana 
Kentucky..................- 132 | 2,130 
25 711 
Maine 10 211 
29 580 
Michigan - 180 | 3,170 
Minnesota 73) 1,121 
Mississippi 92 1,935 
Missouri 410 | 5, 188 
Nebraska. - 209 | 2,592 
New Hampshire 14 242 
New Jersey. 19 487 
New Mexico. 21 272 
New York.................. 69 
North Carolina. 76 | 2,595 
North 1191, 086 
5, 361 
182 | 2,572 
26 668 
114 | 2,051 
Rhode Island... 109 
South Carolina_____- 5 1, 104 
South 35 439 
‘Tennessee... 86 | 2,380 
2) «1,158 
Vermont. 15 229 
68 | 1,293 1 
37 934 30 3 51 
West 6L 977 367 1 10 
Wisconsin...-.------ 122, 2,594 398 1 10 0 1 24 0 
25 | 379 29 1 18 0 
‘ 
Outlying parts of the United | 
States | 
Philippine Islands... 2) 30 0 1 1s 0 
Porto Rico... 1 | x 6 
i 


j 
‘ 
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Home economics Foods Clothing 
Schools Schools Schools State 
report- Boys Girls report- Boys Girls report- Boys Girls 
ing ing ing 
i 12 13 14 15 16 17 18° 19 20 
6, 454 2,092 | 283, 219 1,340 870 65, 101 1, 618 894 101, 093 
137 192 4, 492 3 0 118 5 5 526 | Ala. 

36 0 1, 631 6 0 171 6 0 469 | Ariz. 

87 6 2, 221 8 0 448 6 0 437 | Ark. 
218 497 17, 5388 134 214 5, 740 163 7 12, 274 | Calif. 

84 10 2, 444 16 0 443 25 0 853 | Colo. 

34 19 2, 716 23 0 1, 492 25 0 1,685 | Conn 

15 0 827 1 0 22 2 0 190 | Del. 

ll 0 2 0 60; D.C 

86 9 5,111 5 0 333 4 0 221 | Fla. 

81 0 4, 881 6 0 404 7 0 542 | Ga. 

59 4 1, 43 16 0 315 24 0 717 | Idaho. 
288 OR 18, 061 112 0 3, 677 148 0 7,495 | Il. 

461 12 11,321 58 5 2, 029 57 0 2,890 | Ind. 
536 45 1, 436 50 1 1,575 57 0 2,349 | lowa 
328 78 9, 725 90 19 2, 130 100 0 2,615 | Kans, 
104 ll 3, 735 6 0 360 ll 0 864 | Ky. 
128 0 6, 168 21 0 738 18 0 659 | La. 

36 0 1, 385 3 0 172 5 0 341 | Me. 

80 1 8, 225 8 0 1,495 ll 0 1,827 | Md. 

79 78 5, 572 92 10 5, 750 98 0 8,705 | Mass. 
183 0 10, 571 53 0 2, 706 64 0 4, 687 | Mich. 
216 55 635 53 108 2, 049 43 100 , 083 | Minn. 
128 0 3, 529 7 2 280 7 0 323 | Miss. 
152 19 5, 793 38 51 1, 755 53 0 2,822 | Mo. 

33 0 889 8 3 530 ll 0 686 | Mont. 
160 18 5, 229 17 104 619 ZB 0 732 | Nebr. 

4 0 283 1 0 18 2 0 20 | Nev. 

42 1 1, 780 13 0 461 18 0 589 | N. H. 

4 28 5, O76 59 60 4, 685 71 0 5,623 | N. J. 

40 16 S40 3 0 74 4 0 97 | N. Mex. 

v 160 88 12, 183 39 0 3,5 76 672 7,984) N.Y. 
185 48 , 809 10 0 674 10 0 755 | N.C. 

68 15 1, 484 il 0 267 18 0 329 | N. Dak. 
590 109 21,171 55 36 2,471 73 44 2,408 | Ohio. 
168 22 7, 5A9 “4 0 611 15 0 762 | Okla. 

58 29 2, 604 21 20 475 30 0 1,440 | Oreg. 
204 S44 17, 086 104 16 8, 008 134 0 11,891 | Pa. 

6 0 558 6 0 608 8 0 710 | RT. 

44 0 1, 845 3 0 181 3 20 6) S.C. 

71, 0 090 4 0 443 16 0 541 | S. Dak. 
182 8 8, 212 1 0 31 2 0 20 Tenn. 
208 74 999 32 5 1, 702 43 0 2,007 | Tex. 

30 0 2, 407 16 0 1,147 18 0 |. 1,612 | U 

36 0 964 1 0 14 1 0 26 | Vt. 

98 13 4, 149 6 0 332 7 0 492 | Va. 
125 213 6, 446 47 51 1, 896 48 0 3, 243 | Wash. 
104 2 3, 527 20 10 769 2B 0 1,049 W. Va. 
183 186 9, 042 7 0 933 30 0 1,250 | Wis. 

29 4 980 3 20 121 3 0 140. Wyo. 

3 0 80 0 
1 0 24 0 .Z. 
0 uam. 
13 0 596 2 0 123 3 0 177 | Hawaii 
2 0 71 1 0 7 1 0 191 | P. I. 
9 0 447 4 0 174 7 0 159 | P. R. 
1 0 7 
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TaBLE 62.—Number of public high school pupils 


State 


Psychology 


Boys 


Continental United 


Principles of teaching 


Normal training 


Girls 


16, 958 


report- 
ing 


Schools! 


Boys 


Girls 


Schools} 
report- 
ing 


Boys 


8, 494 


Arizona : 
California. 


Delaware 


Louisiana 
Maine. - 
Massachusetts - 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota_____- 
Ohi 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina__- 
South Dakota 


Vermont 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Outlying parts of the United 
States 


| | 
| 
Schools’ 
report-| | | Girls 
ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
a 
1,327] 12,71 | 652 | 2,053 | 8,474] 2,509 | 34,047 
5 114 M1 2 3 61 26 42 186 
3 16 2 5 2 | 
65 395 567 25 101 246 25 103 237 
2 24 18 2 17 29 45 254 788 
Colorado___ 36 461 555 2 10 13 13 28 78 | 
Florida___..-.....----------- 55 433 708 22 91 416 17 31 262 ‘ 
Georgia. ......--.----------- 3 10 18 22 117 201 36 98 254 rs 
Idaho____..-.--------------- 9 63 4 2 16 12 12 9 30 
Illinois. 20 | 2,460 | 2,801 18 62 228 106 528 | 1,355 
Indiana__.__...------------- 3 92 21 1 27 20 79 230 317 4 
260 | 1,301 | 2,913 118 147 [1,735 164 203 | 2,841 
326 | 2,008 | 2,965 103 191 860 164 296 | 1,678 
25 182| 231 10 38 75 57 77 261 
1 5 4 3 3 95 38 77 642 | 
18 65 170 
1 4 4 1 0 2 65 545 866 | 
4 35 41 5 5 49 84 41 565 
6 70} 104 13 102 233 21 75 153 
44 350 537 56 217 834 100 334 | 1,360 
Montana___.__.------------- 23 68 196 9 3 142 22 7 360 } 
| Nebraska 40 82 131 231 | 1,727 125] 428 | 2,839 
New Hampshire 
Now Jersey 1 6 46 79 767 | 3,395 | 
New 19 8&3 114 7 4 29 8 40 
8 | 1,594 4 7 62 172 257 | 1,894 | 
1 1 4 4 2 72 43 29 177 
114 559 981 1 0 2 68 4 325 
13 231 204 1 52 4 177 362 996 
Oklahoma. 144 | 1,133 | 1,465 1 14 49 83 136 
2 10 10 4 24 
t 7 140 100 2 0 119 161 | 1,591 | 3,587 | 
7 36 85 
[177° | 9 30 | 162 31 57 | 366 
i Tennessee ..__...-.--------- 30 171 295 32 428 564 74 348 552 
10 159 7 46 50 74 391 568 
Utah... 4 115 119 7 21 43 
44 38 241 
| 15 154 154 32 18 76 
i 2 1 17 11 21 94 33 110 226 
t 5 26 59 9 17 106 75 97 394 | 
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pursuing certain studies in 1927—28—Continued 


Reviews World history Ancient history 
Schools Schools Schools State 
report- Boys Girls report- Boys Girls — Girls 
ing ing 
i 12 13 14 15 16 17 19 20 
204 1, 218 3, 076 4, 222 82, 769 92, 859 6, 658 155, 165 
128 2,409 | Ala. 
7 lll | Ariz. 
58 925 | Ark. 
158 8,053 | Calif. 
34 1,081 | Colo. 
59 2, 136 | Conn. 
1 209 | Del. 
12 D.C, 
87 1,957 | Fla. 
162 2,759 | Ga. 
77 1,469 | Idaho, 
644 10, 757 | Il. 
112 3,7 Ind. 
202 3,412 | lowa 
191 2,648 | Kans. 
126 2,944 | Ky. 
29 1,057 | La. 
156 1,627 | Me. 
47 1,665 | Md. 
184 5, 482 ass. 
212 4,710 | Mich 
250 4,056 | Minn. 
168 2,192 | Miss. 
106 3,476 | Mo. 
32 813 | Mont. 
57 1,072 | Nebr 
10 78 | Nev 
41 925 | N. 
128 5,469 | 
49 723 | N. Mex 
454 13,788 | N.Y. 
256 1,762 | N.C. 
229 152 1,793 | N. Dak. 
6 215 7,042 | Ohio. 
-_ 269 4,952 | Okla. 
68 16 976 | Oreg. 
57 17,017 | Pa. 
23 16 1,242} R.I. 
96 1,710 | S.C. 
3 43 153 1,711 | S. Dak. 
1 7 9 20 271 389 158 2,504 | Tenn. 
lostnepeeiiniesinn 8 205 394 11,359 | Tex. 
28 1,527 1,710 4 105 | Utah. 
4 426 | Vt. 
2 14 123 36 616 839 141 3,430 | Va. 
2 16 8 97 3, 430 3, 740 127 2,991 | Wash. 
1 1 9 104 1, 423 1, 655 558 | W Va. 
1 15 36 1, 095 1, 250 202 2,649 | Wis 
3 18 52 33 513 16 401 | Wyo. 
4 38 33 7 38 | Alaska, 
1 9 | Guam. 
10 238 229 2 52 | Hawaii. 
2 377 287 10 970 | P.I. 
9 7 8 162 + 


| 1073 | 
| 
| 
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TABLE 62.—Number of public high school pupils 


Medieval and modern 


history American history English history 
State 
Schools Schools Schools 
report-| Boys | Girls | report- Boys | Girls |report-| Boys | Girls 
ing ing ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United States_| 7,381 |160, 684 |166, 629 | 10,820 |241, 949 |275, 382 862 | 12,051 | 13, 152 
151 | 2,230] 2,728 176 | 2,676 | 3,623 ll 612 707 
ll 152 149 4 998 | 1,071 1 
Arkansas...-...-.----------- 69 798 155 | 2,034 | 2,630 10 62 117 
California... .-...---------- 148 | 6,079 | 6,428 299 | 17,445 | 18, 338 ll 269 388 
44 803 947 123 | 2,409 | 2,811 4 18 23 
55} 1,523] 1,632 63 | 2,417 | 2,903 4 117 116 
Delaw 12 201 264 20 372 
District 0 of 12 1,002 8 | 1,535 | 1,612 
91 1,5 1, 540 118 | 3,677 | 4,231 35 247 325 
159 | 2,214] 2,509 161 | 2,889 | 2,669 35 3ll 378 
58 901 933 115 | 1,610} 1,862 4 27 
(A2 | 9,557 | 9,300 617 | 16,915 | 17, 5387 28 597 485 
216 4, 660 4,716 621 9,753 | 10,678 10 114 86 
386 | 5,152 | 5,485 y 8,183 | 9,917 20 151 168 
157 1,961 1,875 444 | 5,747 | 6,921 12 64 85 
154 | 1,931 | 2,141 243 | 2,068 | 2,927 41 386 467 
Louisiana 97 1, 464 1, 805 180 1, 691 2, 430 199 122 
II, ns ccntesweunnacn 85 1,043 1, 039 113 1, 524 1, 863 15 148 152 
Maryland ______..---.- 62 1, 433 1, 393 87 2,146 | 2,577 557 242 
Massachusetts 124| 5,238 | 4,226 189 10, 401 | 12,001 19 573 4 
Michigan __-__-.-...-------- 207 | 3,859} 4,113 368 | 9,064 | 10,779 30 584 646 
Minnesota 299 | 5,049 | 6,407 353 | 6,893 | 9, 149 7 196 184 
Mississippi 168 1, 552 1, 998 185 1,578 | 2,004 6 45 42 
Missouri -_---_------ 133 3, 148 417 | 5,941) 7,111 4 144 190 
Montana______-_-_-.---.---- 31 4 649 139 1, 434 1, 898 3 13 19 
Nebraska. 82] 1,421] 1,753 3,910 | 4,807 8 94 
Nevada. vageneaaues 10 fl 20 205 217 2 19 15 
New Hampshire... 32 630 644 85 | 2,041 | 2,278 7 283 324 
New Jersey. 127 | 5,850} 5,763 132 | 6,817 | 6,908 8 112 118 
New Mexico........-.---.- 46 496 442 55 570 585 4 25 37 
New York —__.__-__- : 327 | 25,706 | 20,973 558 | 27,959 | 25, 068 19 282 269 
North Carolina soenewek 387 4,459 5, 827 338 3,820 5, 065 27 286 376 
North Dakota.__.____-__-- 158 1,147 1,747 184 1, 283 1,955 4 5 22 
268 7,440 7,422 59L | 12,758 | 14,380 MAS 414 
276 | 3,851 | 4,328 279 | 4,073 | 5, 287 168 | 1,310] 1,495 
Oregon ____. 19 840 726 141 4,158 | 5,808 4 21 36 
ow ag Ivi ania. 596 | 18,981 | 20,527 641 | 19,596 | 21,632 33 4x7 832 
14} 1,421 | 1,307 15 797 | 1,285 186 185 
94 1, 098 1, 358 110} 1,241 1, 644 12 §1 261 
162} 1,192] 1,473 208 1,866 | 2,484 46 221 331 
175 | 2,144 { 2,371 171 1,872 | 2,556 7 105 122 
402 | 8,955 | 9,778 369 7, 456 | 8, 804 87 1,355 | 1,442 
9 26° 36 1, 566 
27 215 212 34 360 418 3 26 24 
168 | 2,788 | 3,331 183 | 3, O81 4,325 23 742 867 
103 | 2,251 | 2,351 202 | 5,390 | 6, 257 31 203 203 
West Virginia. 37 681 699 147 2,653 | 3,4 6 42 63 
Wisconsin. 272 | 4,856! 5,707 305 | 6,485 7, 812 13 162 M1 
Wyoming -- 19 190 186, 45 592 691 4 16 17 
Outlying of the United 
4 17 19 9 52 
Canal Zone... 2 46 52 2 50 
1 11 1 1 
Pi “ad Islands... | 12| 1,524] 1,059 13°] 2,152 
Porto Rico... 12 220 264 


| 

| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
i 

| 
| 
i | 
j 
| 
| | 
| | 
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pursuing certain studies in 1927—28—Continued 


Civil — United Community government Sociology 
; reporting Boys Girls reporting Boys Girls reporting Boys | Girls 
11 12 13 “4 15 16 7 18 | 19 | 20 
4, 961 90,406 | 102, 091 7, 217 187,430 | 200, 480 2,920 35, 909 41, 208 | 
72 1, 026 1, 152 150 3, 304 3, 985 63 659 874 Als 
4 577 19 473 452 ll SY 74°, Ariz 
47 fi 628 145 2, 085 2, 484 623 746 | Ark 
197 7, 763 8, 117 176 5, 989 6, 043 4 3, 571 3,813 | Calif 
52 630 749 68 1,307 1, 458 58 R 1,737 | Colo. 
19 443 622 57 2, 453 3, 067 10 125 161 | Conn 
8 5 101 173 246 3 27 48 | Del 
8 212 361 3 139 b.c, 
56 1, 055 1, 435 81 2, 73 2, 873 43 316 444 Fla 
42 732 15 2, 613 2, 991 a. 
] 44 421 483 37 514 566 7 654 721 | Idaho. 
323 6,742 7,322 378 10, 255 11, O84 56 795 658 | Ill 
364 4, 849 5, 255 250 4, 097 4, 008 109 1,022 1,030 Ind 
283 3, 28 x 242 4, 512 5,014 310 2.715 2,987 | lowa 
335 4, 391 5, 087 246 4, 434 4,810 207 1, 989 2,154 | Kans 
88 820 1, 057 158 1, 765 2, 443 85 580 748 Ky 
82 1, 168 1, 269 6 1,475 1, 069 2 19 136, La 
36 is 659 87 1, 166 1,341 5S 97 | Me 
42 1,119 1, 785 77 2, 364 2,726 10 41) Md 
66 2,471 2, O61 169 8, 482 8, 755 210 174 | Mass. 
195 2, 704 3, 108 274 h, 472 5, 876 79 1, 273 1,440 | Mich 
} 55 1,782 2, 077 76 3, 346 3, 637 15 2,055 2,873 | Minn 
80 621 661 109 Use 1,172 10 62 72 | Miss. 
130 1,913 2, 268 407 6, 840 7,877 90 1, 241 1, 282 | Mo. 
70 697 965 63 574 696 90 665 752 |} Mont. 
} 159 1, 524 2, 041 190 2, 577 2,750 54 530 717 | Nebr 
i 5 37 14 147 6 27 19 | Nev 
| 24 1,015 1, 149 24 710 516 16 123 N. H. 
| 23 969 1, 231 92 10, 438 10, 231 8 241 271 | N.J. 
| 30 264 260 3 209 y 21 152 152 | N. Mex. 
| 83 2, 452 2, 318 563 40, 892 41,313 6 129 702 | N.Y. 
| SS 1, 135 1,488 358 6, 682 7, 972 5 101}; N.C 
06 568 905 125 1, 067 1,358 70 370 565 | N. Dak. 
352 7, 624 8, 669 413 7, 804 &, O78 245 3,371 3, 539 | Ohio. 
92 1, 136 1, 279 107 1, 335 1, 556 149 1, 267 1,483 | Okla. 
96 2, 513 2, 521 62 675 788 58 434 421 | Oreg 
382 11, 621 12, 308 498 16, 012 16, 339 93 2,444 2, 902 ‘a 
41 415 486 77 043, 1,107 1 16 wi s.c 
| 1g 1,024 1,444 108 1,001 1,117 153 1, 053 1,293 | S. Dak 
77 920 1, 224 171 2, 241 2,347 ' 21 38 | Tenn 
2065 2, 950 3, 306 133 2, 205 2, 550 1s | 577 680 | Tex 
670 577 933 26 | 616 | Utah 
10 155 05 35 439 508 7 | 108 108 
108 1, 483 2, 234 S44 1, 197 1, 622 2 278 386 | Va. 
1, 77% 2, 009 RH 2,170 2, 365 78 1,094 1,012 | Wash. 
62 1, 003 1, 134 143 2,850 3, 44 73 gl 1,069 | W. Va. 
74 1,790 1, 818 301 6, 399 7, 395 158 1,451 1,548 | Wis. 
16 247 313 35 467 19 | 174 170 | Wyo. 
2 13 28 7 33 32 1 5 3| Alaska 
1 1 8 C.Z 
3 38 36 13 S866 690 2 4 62 | Hawaii 
5 733 305 8 679 
8 198 74 92 1 3 16 


se 
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TaBLE 62.—Number of public high school pupils 


Economics Problems of democracy Industrial history 
State Schools Schools ‘ Schools 
report-| Boys | Girls | report-| Boys | Girls — Boys | Girls 
ng ng ng 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United 
DIRE... .cnnc-nvsver 75, 668 890 | 13, 974 | 16, 226 81 2,270} 3,052 
Arizona. 
California. 
Connecticut 32 413 
Delaware _ 9 50 
District of Columbia. 5 227 
Florida 29 314 
Georgia 23 178 
83 759 
418 | 4,746 | 4,512 28 199 269 8 319 524 
Indiana-___- ewreueecacdene 318 | 3,371 3, 395 5 87 91 2 42 92 
lowa_____. eceeecaune=s 459 | 5,095 | 6,045 4 21 43 3 3l 40 
212 | 1,704 | 1,650 3 92 
Kentucky__..-.--..--------- 88 617 874 28 199 269 2 113 46 
Maine______- 2 397 371 1 23 
“4 237 316 27 330 479 1 26 38 
Massachusetts. 90 | 1,996 | 2,062 13 321 299 4 662 183 
Michigan. 255 | 3,413 | 3,127 8 74 
95 | 1,642} 2,075 139 1,451 2, 200 4 24 36 
129 871 | 1,007 3 36 
84) 1,209) 1,110 116 | 1,600] 1,715 
Montana............-------- 92 Til 786 16 151 183 12 183 140 
Nebraska. 97 | 1,170 
3 17 10 
New Hampshire. _______-_-- 37 427 540 2 28 20 17 655 
New 7 1,670 | 1,991 40 | 2,323 | 2,509 3 66 203 
New York____---_--------- 182 | 12,654 | 12, 096 4 114 76 1 185 275 
North Carolina. 194 
Ohio. 287 | 3,856 | 3,979 48 424 508 5 126 160 
149 | 1,260} 1,437 224 181 31 380 
80 741 648 4 25 
Pennsylvania__- 195 | 4,782] 5,129 167 | 3,974 | 4,122 6 237 222 
South Dakota__.._.-____-__- 150 945 | 1,044 1 8 13 1 ll 12 
67 520 877 1 21 
168 2,177 
22 572 
14 73 
19 158 
Washington 114 | 1,618 
West 958 
226 | 2,483 
21 182 
Outlying parts of the United 
States 
3 
2 
Hawaii 
Philippine Islands 13 
Porto Rico- 1 
Virgin Islands 


} 

| 
| | 
| 
| 
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pursuing certain studies in 1927—28—Continued 


Commercial law 


Commercial geography 


Business English 


reporting Boys Girls reporting Boys Girls reporting Boys Girls 
il 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
— 
2, 985 37, 211 39, 223 3, 820 61, 290 78, 956 299 5, 11s 9, 166 
70 785 02 107 1,421 1,656 


1077 
| | | | State 
| 
A 20 
ia 
Ala. 
q | Ariz. 
100-1, 989 1,577 67 1,815 2, 793 B 601 1,124 | Calif. 
q zr 306 247 27 320 338 6 61 | 109 | Colo. 
| 31 460 776 19 532 857 2 30 75 | Conn. 
2) 26 48 4 73 947 |. 
ke 15 | 195 177 9 220 265 4 49 109 | Fla. 
fe | 190 150 4 54 150 1 28 110 Ga. 
{ 25 209 177 18 213 195 4 29 39 | Idaho. 
279, 3,401 2,823 394 6,000 | 7,830 10 714 1,255 | 
| 56 |: 718 | 537 | 133 1, 755 1, 609 17 | 214 581 | Ind. 
274 2,655 2,615 219} 2,545 2; 998 13 178 387 | Iowa. 
158 1, 367 1, 107 135 1, 443 1, 326 8 | 61 115 | Kans. 
] 
19 168 262 67 543} 1,039 1} 9 21 | Ky. 
216 98 125 1,878 1,334 La. 
4 30 343 448 41 641 787 |......-..-|--..--.--.|----.-----] Mes 
é 9 95 207 9 224 344 |..-.-.----|----------|--.---___-| Md. 
y 92 1, 760 2, 364 123 4, 012 6, 790 3 | 86 | 110 | Mass. 
134| 1,648} 1,905 127| 1,791 | 2,629 12) | Mich. 
a 115 1,475 1, 598 163 1, 826 2,494 3 | 132 29) Minn. 
; 8 98 97 37 235 309 3 | 33 32 | Miss. 
53 762 671 85 1,419 1, 603 9 | 149 187 | Mo. 
48 345 375 59 577 648 20 ll 8 | Mont. 
| 87 874 820 55 684 732 8 69 92 | Nebr. 
3 27 il 3 30 15 2 | 17 24 | Nev. 
15 138 270 34 1,790 702 N. 
89 1, 354 1,931 78 1, 885 3, 757 2 | 34 40 | N.J. 
16 108 97 8 ryt 86 1 3 7 | N. Mex. 
187 3, 836 3, 465 273 8,015 | 10,600 37 585 1,088 | N. Y. 
8 81 90 86 883 1, 089 1 20 27 | N.C. 
98 560 675 68 338 551 2 | 22 19 | N. Dak. 
; 188 2, 545 2, 752 2865 4, 154 5, 571 37 | 505 1,006 | Ohio. 
108 858 877 163 1,599 isi 2B 180 290 | Okla. 
25 431 320 36 474 508 | 2 34 85 | Oreg. 
191 2,189] 3,715 195 3, 872 5, 523 | 25 | 145 | 474 | Pa. 
161 165 9 172 260 | 1) 8 | 8] R.L. 
4 41 20 17 137 182 8. 
89 600 632 52 437 471 | 4 148 24 S. Dak. 
| 
39 368 361 65 652 7 | 1 | 5 41 | Tenn. P 
50 783 748 730 
13 336 233 3 34 46 | 1) 8 29 | Utah. 
11 63 83 7 71 75 | 1 “13 12 | Vt. 
i 8 139 172 9 196 283 3 49 113 | Va. 
90 1, 087 1, 222 74 1, 233 - 2B 207 584 | Wash. 
16 231 987 62 698 817 2) 15 30 | W. Va. 
37 562 592 138 2, 442 3, 162 | 1} i7 69 | Wis. 
10 89 52 16 | 153 
| 
1 5 3 19 Alaska. 
1 15 | 6 2 | 27 61 
: 1 15 ll 5 54 68 2| 22 28 | Hawaii. 
2 21 2 112 96 PLL 
4 22 4 1 10 4] 
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TaBLE 62.—Number of public high school pupils 


Commercial arithmetic Bookkeeping Shorthand | 
State | Schools Schools Schools | | 
report-| Boys | Girls | report-| Boys | Girls |report-| Boys | Girls | ib 
ing ing ing | 
| 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 
Continental United 
States. .............. 4, 859 | 82,621 |118,668 | 5,806 |113, 701 |195, 437 4, 277 | 47,641 |203, 990 
75 | 1,194] 1,462 66 870 | 1,356 252 | 1,143 
15 246 246 34 340 393 34 77 701 
46 388 398 26 422 367 22 162 862 
California...._____- send 105 | 2,570] 2,783 284 6, 202 | 10, 901 272 1, 132 | 11,401 
Colorado. 41 514 737 103 929 | 1,397 77 275 | 1,637 
Cc 43 992 | 1,586 64] 2,497 | 4,308 62 3,491 
Delaware. ______- & 123 239 4 92 lil 4 9 197 
District. 693 | 1,015 14 636 887 8 472} 1,339 
Florida_____- Seween 27 320 370 31 513 571 38 270 &98 
30 446 23 693 1,144 17 368 | 1, 296 
47 565 573 70 562 707 51 211 899 
Illinois 395 | 5,300] 8,919 420 | 6,145 | 10,273 318 | 2,623 | 19, 961 
Indiana_____- ‘ 298 | 4, 4, 992 213 2, 264 4, 394 71 908 5, 949 
Jowa________- 168 1 2, 650 335 4,006 | 5, 267 150 1, 433 4, 743 
Kansas. __ 229 | 2,757 | 2,740 314] 2,776 | 3,640 172 3, 
Kentucky__.----__---- 49 521 | 1,194 33 426 916 32 245 957 
Louisiana _____- 161 3, O89 3, 794 50 1, 3389 1, 338 41 552 1, 123 
Maine --_____- -<sene 80 1, 188 1,459 &S 1,111 2, 201 67 378 1, 600 
Maryland. _- eens 2 697 L 536 48 1,155 2, $28 40 637 2, 616 
Massachusetts - - 159 | 4,642 | 7,612 ISS | 8,404 | 15,804 172 | 3, 116 | 13, 596 
Michigan. 207 | 3,532] 5,626 282 | 4,865 | 11,402 209 | 1,540 | 10,801 
Minnesota 42 591 1, 289 | 2,283 | 4,450 138 1, 257 5,473 
Mississippi.__- 50 372 435 38 445 471 28 242 499 
Missouri. 65 860 908 193 | 2,267 | 3,241 108 778 | 3,818 
Montana____. we a7 536 630 8S 718 1, 027 72 379 1, 362 
Nebraska-..-..------_- 78 1,314 1, 671 189 1, 927 2, 686 6 669 | 2,436 
Nevada.___- 9 65 16 59 85 17 60 150 
New Hampshire ft) 648 1, 204 5S 737 1, 921 45 311 1, 551 
New Jersey 127 | 4,796 | 8, 109 147 5,633 | 9, 502 127 1,625 | 9, 250 
New 28 209 211 § 35 172 219 31 84 433 
New York - a 35 8, O81 | 10,454 206 | 22,006 | 38, 270 273 | 10,566 | 31,049 
North Carolina....----- 62 970 1,077 36 461 712 40 199 759 
North Dakota... --_-___. 40 202 282 90 609 885 36 138 484 
416 | 6,928 | 10,146 352 | 5,426 | 10, 536 228 | 2,441 | 12,652 
Oklahoma 62 790 803 88 1, 137 1, 453 62 325 1, 638 
Oregon__---- 38 715 | 1,072 122] 1,202; 1,972 85 295 | 2,429 
Pennsylvania -.____----_-- 310 | 6,433 | 11, 781 351 | 9,232 | 18, 550 284 | 5,886 | 15, 639 
Rhode Island__-__---_--_--- i 481 | 1,143 15 828 | 1,473 12 164 | 1.302 
South Carolina... ---_- | 17 266 264 20 539 413 15 138 366 
South Dakota__..--.-----__- 85 601 676 89 7A 953 49 166 | 1,106 
‘Tennessee... 22 39 433 576 28 444 700 22 160 939 
Texas 90 | 1,305} 1,078 122] 1,927] 1,893 91 754 | 3,141 
WML, ciipcicevincivencwssasncns 19 409 27 612 708 17 
Vermont__------- 17 225 267 25 233 358 21 156 327 
140 | 2,304 | 3,294 29 768 | 1,458 32 | 1,445 | 5,027 
Washington. 114 2,082 | 3,006 164 2,310 | 3,908 126 3, 681 
West Virginia__...._____. 68 1, 076 1, 488 59 965 1, 281 44 357 1,412 
Wisconsin. 222 596 | 5, 286 241 3,508 | 5, 683 181 1, 608 7, 404 
Wyoming 26 251 336 33 252 339 2 133 4 } 
Outlying parts of the United i 
States 
5 12 “4 4 21 24 43 
Canal Zone - 2 22 44 1 7 24 1 10 45 
1 6 0 1 6 4 
Philippine Islands... 2 173 30 185 20 2 183 57 
Porto 10 239 250 7 153 117 9 199 176 
Virgin 1 5 1 5 3 


| 
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Schools 
reporting 


Typewriting 


Boys Girls 


Schools 
reporting 


Salesmanship 


Boys 


| 


Spelling 


| Schools 


Girls reporting 


Boys 


Girls 


State 


il 


12 13 


14 


15 


361 | 10,925 | 28, 612 
3, 


5,724 | 127,955 | 311,424 


= 


19 


5 


1, 457 
44 800 1, 928 
960 

768 
71 3, 267 5, 575 
285 

M 749 2, 160 

780 1 


Nie = 


g 


| = 
|| — 
16 | 17 18 20 
4,989 | 157 4, 038 6, 732 
27 7} 3 230 383 | Ala. 
27 4) 1 21 | Ariz. 
26 29 | 1 13 6 | Ark. 
1, 050 $20 | 5 45 129 | Calif. 
57 4 53 117 | Colo. 
7 138 137 Conn. 
1 12 18 | 1 28 138 | Del. 
1 20 9 i 15 33 | Fla. 
700 5 36 181 | Ga. 
85 1, 227 6 40 65 | Idaho. 
374 7,052 | 25, 625 24 645 708 
211 2, 862 8, 383 9 142 129 6 95 | 310 | Ind. 
232 3, 591 7, 051 1 207 118 8 69 130 | lowa. 
305 4,241 | > 7,002 5 128 246 | Kans. 
43 605 984 2 91 10 7 137 245 | Ky. 
44 790 1, 432 1 i) 30 La. 
67 732 2,012 |....---.--|--------2-|---e- ee 2 40 105 | Me. 
47 1, 227 4, 008 1 0 33 |.....-----|----------|-------..-| Md. 
189 6,085 | 19,017 17 490 501 1 35 35 | Mass. 
295 5,900} 18,340 10 164 B18 | Mieh. 
159 2, 321 7, 586 6 57 i 2 219 127 | Minn. 
112 1, 075 2, 205 12 91 137 5 sO 111 | Mont. 
166 3, 139 5, 089 6 126 148 5 M1 200 | Nebr. 
20 157 246 1 7 
48 2,014 5 140 0 N. 
136 5,632 | 12,372 2 66 74 7 244 330 | 
46 386 719 4 56 37 | N. Mex. 
315 | 20,204] 44,936 2 32 101 N. Y. 
109 566 1149 jo 2 53 63 | N. Dak. 
292 5, 002 16, 647 20 391 466 1 6 7 | Ohio. 
98 1, 900 3, 445 3 48 |. by 4 336 389 | Okla. 
158 1,997 4,987 |.........-|....-.----p---------- 2 113 207 | Oreg. 
310 9,797 | 21,788 19 271 313 16 | 716 1,259 | Pa. 
800 2, 209 1 18 20 R. L. 
iM 182 2 | 46 
90 937 1, 667 5 45 43 |......-...|-...-....-|.-..-.----| S. Dak. 
27 4il 1, 138 1 10 8 10 | 182 252 | Tenn. 
144 3, 048 5, 290 2 44 69 |......-..-|-----.-..-]----.-----] Tex. 
31 1, 279 2, 195 3 116 Utah. 
36 864 2,390 1 6 25 | Va. 
208 3, 965 7, 602 3 75 111 19 362 663 | Wash. 
‘ 62 1, 075 2, 234 4 39 43 3 103 212 | W. Va 
: 188 3, 006 9, 149 9 161 226 8 301 585 | Wis. 
38 521 978 17 Wyo. 
| | | 
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TasLe 62.—Number of public high school pupils 


Elementary business 


Penmanship training Office practice 
State 
Schools Schools Schools 
report-| Boys | Girls | report-| Boys | Girls | re Boys | Girls 
ng ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United States 270 | 7,476 | 14,171 | 1,290 | 32,193 | 54,436] 1,119 | 9,318 | 31,530 
Alsbams............-.....-- 3 230 383 8 133 210 q 4 15 
2 71 101 3 10 46 5 10 23 
1 12 6 4 121 2 2 8 
California -__..........----.- 12 234 187 141 | 4,798 | 7,775 127 598 2, 480) 
Colorado_____-..--.--------- 5 57 127 lL 16 187 14 30 124 
Connecticut ‘ois 1 154 349 28 898 | 1,397 23 85 447 
Delaware. -___---.-- 1 28 138 2 123 298 2 10 52 
District of Columbia_- 5 126 236 4 140 151 3 132 136) 
Florida. 10 308 279 9 29 91 
Georgia 6 333 522 7 40 147 
Idaho_........--..---------- 8 102 136 10 31 92 
Illinois 23 892 | 2,010 64 902 | 4,553 
Indiana 26 356 | 1,086 36 77 502 
ol, 2 508 871 23 102 360 
Kansas._____..-...---------- “4 160 203 19 43 174 
Kentucky____.....-.-.------ 8 60 432 9 46 136 
Maine--___---------- 10 74 15 21 147 287 
Maryland_____._.._- 11 273 382 12 219 398 
Massachusetts 86 | 2,459 4,255 75 | 1,090} 3,323 
Michigan 69 | 1,125] 1,697 61 384 | 1, 157 
Minnesota 6 246 492 61 785 1, 106 25 110 747 
Mississippi - -- 8 65 150 4 14 33 
Montana_.__--_--.---------- 3 50 67 8 128 162 5 13 68 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico. 


North Carolina 6 68 117 90 
North Dakota 2 50 22 1 1 66 
78 | 1,606 | 3,598 68 684 1, 198 
Oklahoma... 6| 1,945 | 2,136 14 38 159 
Oregon..........------------ 9 130 300 17 45 190 
Pennsylvania. _______- 164 | 4,912 | 9,045 130 | 1,328] 3,455 
Rhode 9 445 | 1,194 7 
South Carolina - 5 54 91 1 4 6 
South Dakota____._..----__- 4 13 28 5 ll 24 
‘Tennessee____-....--..------ 22 ll 3 42 38 5 91 
Texas.......--22---- 18 10 9 270 14 74 194 
Utah___. 2222-2 98 80 3 70 82 5 8 104 
Vermont_____-___-.- 33 41 1 8 7 6 16 45 
Virginia_._____.......-.----- ll 32 13 279 489 7 79 207 
Washington...._._-..----._-- 731 | 1,310 14 273 408 32 143 709 
West Virginia___- - 180 294 18 204 356 ll 34 177 
Wisconsin___ 301 585 57 | 1,236) 1,906 32 209 681 
9 79 142 6 26 31 
Outlying parts of the United 
States 
Canal Zone | 2 0 6 
5 41 27 
Philippine Islands. 1 97 2 57 15 
Porto 1 63 67 3 73 70 


i 
4 
ioteenasiseshane’ ll 121 204 29 108 347 
19 843 45 | 1,397 | 2,192 70 731 1, 688 
1 7 1 7 
New York 1 27 212 | 3,996 | 6,650 47 965 | 4,845 
| 
| 
| 
| i 
| 
| 
| | | | | 
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Vocal music Instrumental music Music studies 
State 
reporting Boys Girls reporting Boys Girls reporting Boys Girls 
il 12 13 “4 15 16 17 18 19 20 
4,949 | 252,360 | 354, 418 3, 9385 77, 492 55, 256 444 5, 113 9, 606 
18 634 1, 293 86 622 
36 788 1, 155 25 658 
37 382 70A 61 y 
318 16, 333 20, 867 32 11, 062 
838 1, 908 3, 412 5 1, 157 
47 2, 886 4, 069 16 356 
82 165 3 56 
13 3, 509 4, 796 159 
38 1,990 2, 699 35 443 
23 1,529 3, 097 90 262 
58 991 1,760 47 6A8 
241 15, 583 20, 164 171 6, 735 
346 3, 487 3, 100 252 3, 851 
265 6,610 10, 519 185 3, 113 
290 5, 368 187 2, 693 
72 1, 284 2, 743 78 472 
8 1 431 17 211 
39 1, 559 3, 083 20 327 
81 5, 591 9, 831 15 
201 17, 412 24, 152 87 2,179 
192 5, 933 10, 666 156 5, 299 
102 6, 585 9, 342 77 1,724 
43 490 837 92 255 
171 6, 734 9, 996 115 1, 981 
36 262 924 27 426 
135 3, 469 5,951 84 1,379 
13 234 280 ll 73 
43 4, 607 5, 006 13 427 34 is 
112 7, 7 9, 308 63 1, 567 733 * 20 329 915 | N.J. 
25 293 455 16 135 N. Mex. 
230 57, 517 67, 644 143 4, 583 2, 152 98 522 1,649 | N.Y. 
53 1, 238 2, 131 125 472 1, 965 3 7 130 | N.C. 
58 799 1, 643 39 365 327 ll 81 138 | N. Dak 
430 25, 511 31, 784 322 6, 569 3, 220 8 q 139 | Ohio. 
104 2,415 3, 73 1,062 861 19 lll 231 | Okla 
45 1, 004 77 874 Oreg. 
379 21, 537 39, 813 6, 040 Pa. 
4 2, 008 1, 957 10 204 W.3. 
14 228 422 26 101 8. C. 
68 895 1, 997 55 646 S. Dak. 
32 1, 330 2, 237 57) 
67 1, 685 3, 318 76 1,013 | 1,243 |....-....-.|-------..-|---------- 
42 2, 702 2, 487 33 917 
14. 419 638 6 42 
31 1, 576 2, 265 46 333 
107 2, 780 1, 942 88 944 
68 1, 955 3, 323 39 539 
78 2, 800 5, 238 87 3, 393 
21 374 952 20 310 
4 16 67 4 bl 
1 30 35 1 6 
6 274 255 1 135 
2 102 139 2 30 
2 120 116 3 10 
1 3 


| 
| 
- | 
| 
| 
be 
i 
A 
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TaBLe 62.—Number of public high school pupils 


Art and drawing 


Mechanical drawing 


State Schools| Schools Schools 
report-| Boys | G irls |report-| Boys Girls |report-| Boys | Girls 
ing ing ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United 
States_......-.-.----- 2,712 |147, 284 |185,769 | 3,033 |192,063 | 7,553 | 4,512 207,781 | 3,188 
Alabama.___...-...--------- 27 272 691 14| 1,201 26 68 | 1,303 7 
Arizona... --| 14 129 455 24 $29 36 28) 1,489 5 
Arkansas | 9 457 157 8 249 23 22 706 0 
California. ___ : 347 | 10, 541 | 13, 982 319 | 16,804 696 225 | 17, 299 205 
37 957 | 1,471 37 838 44 $2 | 2,484 71 
Connecticut 38 | 1,449 | 2,565 40 | 2,748 30 22) 1,127 82 
Deleware. ............-..-.. 1 39 75 2 288 0 4 359 0 
District of Columbia 16 | 2,241 | 2,997 9 565 13 5 628 0 
Florida 18 | 1,541 1, 789 24 953 13 32 | 2,464 12 
Georgia IL 701 639 ll 864 8 19 | 2,177 3 
7 52 112 4 338 4 43) 1,044 10 
Tilinois__- 95 | 8,887 | 12,070 205 | 21, 958 326 237 | 14,979 135 
Indiana 202 | 3,009 | 3,889 120 | 5,864 69 276 | 8,174 5 
owa__. 43 1,049 | 1,585 138 | 4, 237 72 9, 717 39 
Kansas - - - - 39 495 698 119 | 2,552 67 376 | 7,852 26 
17 353 | 1,016 16 | 1,267 49 40 | 1,989 5 
Louisiana _____-------------- | 10 350 790 6 62 7 9 592 0 
| ae | 12 429 441 16 744 33 25 | 1,022 0 
Maryland_.- eeecketenausccueds | 119 | 2,800 | 3,780 4, 057 0 49 | 4,377 0 
Massachusetts. 203 | 6,770 | 12,857 180 | 14, 784 380 105 | 6,971 191 
Michigan 86 «2,781 | 3,442 149 | 8,928 146 15 8, 483 117 
| 47 2,479 | 3,410 113 4, 765 166 15 6, 797 69 
Mississippi--- ---.---------- 43 . 3 119 0 13 309 0 
Missouri | 44 1,117 | 2,356 59 | 2,647 | 1,298 75 4,137 32 
2 460 23 75 5 34 $20 2 
Nebraska 14 284 626 38 | 1,660 33 154 | 3,472 38 
Nevada _____._-------------- 4 22 46 6 64 0 1 0 
New Hampshire - | 20 631 799 21 | 1,341 37 21) 1,700 1 
New Jersey - --..------------ 130 + 5,839 | 10,418 115 10, 145 182 99 | 10,710 160 
New Mexico. | 6 10 9 ll 21 23 0 
New York. 877: «59,383 | 55, 056 200 | 19,092 | 2, 116 85 | 6,719 260 
North Carolina __--------- 73 12 | 313 12 24 1, 237 4 
ogg Dakota-_-.-----..---- 10 174 29 | 18 37 616 24 
132 | 4,766 | 8,376 229 «14, 570 471 502 | 18, 409 172 
596 | 1,126 46 1,733 76 | 4,141 16 
| 14 1,676 37 | 2,731 44 53 1,840 12 
Pennsylvania____---.--..--- | 285 | 17,835 | 24, 266 21, 001 348 193 | 21,078 37 
Rhode Island | 17 | 1,259) 1,526 ll 1, 361 il 6 602 0 
South Carolina___--.----.-- 4 69 133 5 223 9 571 0 
South | 20 370 35 866 ll 59 | 1,059 14 
Tennessee..___-.------------ | 9 225 348 17 991 1, 500 0 
| 29 741 1,307 73, 4,300 107 97 | 5,645 267 
| 16 646 15 534 12 30 | 2,284 0 
Vermont ._____-.------------! 52 179 6 87 0 ll 223 0 
i 16 | 1,371 15 | 1,027 34 27} 1,960 3 
Washington 41 | 1,557 | 2,276 80 | 4, 286 72 154 | 6,903 69 
West Virginia 21 653 942 26 981 35 54 | 2,078 20 
Wisconsin 38 | 1,332 | 1,693 90 | 5,570 276 107 | 6,352 | 1,032 
Wyoming___-_-----.-------- 5 67 153 12 5 2 747 8 
Outlying the United 
7 6 84 0 
© 
2 6 513 
26 1 74 114 
0 9 401 0 
0 1 5 0 


Manual training 


” 
| 
\ 
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Woodwork Metal work Vocational occupations 
School School: 
Schools Schools 
Boys Girls Boys Schools Boys Girls 
reporting reporting reporting 
il 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
730 | 55, 720 131 484 | 37, 580 1,694} 41,006 | 36,471 
1 248 1 59| 1,116 | 1,826 | Alabama. 
3 57 7 2 55 8 282 236 | Arizona. 
4 84 0 1 65 977 1,152 | Arkansas. 
116 7, 092 19 96 4, 737 45 2, 430 1, 483 | California. 
ie 7 0 3 309 14 245 238 | Colorado. 
5 9 728 0 9 566 8 699 449 | Connecticut. 
4 253 0 5 District of Columbia, 
4 5 255 0 2 131 9 596 185 | Florida. 
a ll 47 0 1 3 174 5 | Georgia. 
3 108 | eee 12 144 165 | Idaho. 
22 4, 500 0 22 4,311 33 1,174 1,456 | Illinois. 
32 6, 337 7 17 1, 041 177 3, 627 2,726 | Indiana. 
22 782 1 8 240 152 2, O84 2,115 | lowa. 
23 Til 17 7 231 24 676 330 | Kansas. 
4 132 0 1 58 73 860 924 | Kentucky. 
2 65 0 2 68 7 Ml 104 | Maine. 
3 675 0 6 1, 149 12 585 $20 | Maryland. 
43 3, 843 0 7 3, 111 25 1, 692 2,248 | Massachusetts, 
32 1, 5383 0 28 1, 364 § 1,324 1,229 | Michigan. 
39 2, 152 19 18 $73 27 497 541 | Minnesota. 
2 15 6 141 142 | Mississippi. 
20 829 2 12 679 195 3, 385 3, 709 | Missouri. 
3 376 0 3 140 40 756 747 | Montana. 
ll 563 0 5 378 30 804 685 | Nebraska. 
33 774 0 32 New Hampshire. 
22 2,111 4 6 369 9 499 538 | New Jersey. 
1 76 0 1 27 7 144 126 | New Mexico. 
49 7,429 0 38 6, 813 17 2, 735 1,066 | New York. 
3 0 1 12 8 B2 128 | North Carolina. 
3 46 1 1 ll 66 627 659 | North Dakota. 
47 3, 364 0 40 227 219 3, 707 2,996 | Ohio. 
' 5 268 2B 3 117 4 337 187 | Oklahoma. 
7 633 0 6 1, 928 4 ABS 489 | Oregon. 
if 59 4,777 0 34 3, 612 79 3, 322 2,562 | Pennsylvania. 
4 471 0 7 410 4 344 266 | Rhode Island. 
1 82 0 1 19 8 364 0 | South Carolina. 
4 200 7 1 ll 7 192 131 | South Dakota. 
2 94 197 142 | Tennessee. 
6 243 ee Se 12 574 469 | Texas. 
4 293 0 4 323 2 70 34 | Utah. 
3 85 69 | Vermont. 
2 192 ee eee 4 82 10 | Virginia. 
24 1, 200 2 12 508 13 216 193 | Washington. 
11 3 12 5 1 95 1, 634 1,925 | West Virginia. 
1 22 1, 187 0 16 472 12 567 616 | Wisconsin. 
1 9 8 | Alaska. 
Canal Zone. 
Guam. 
Hawaii. 
5 | Philippine Islands. 
8 Porto Rico. 
| Virgin Islands. 
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Printing Journalism Dramatic art 
State Schools Schools Schools 
— -| Boys | Girls | report-| Boys | Girls |report-| Boys | Girls 
ng ng ng 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United States. 386 | 19, 599 969 230 | 3,112] 3,527 534 | 18,819 | 19, 297 
1 37 5 162 248 
Arizona... =“ 3 63 3 1 ll 4 5 36 89 
Arkansas-__.- ane 1 132 3 3 6 
California__- 76 | 3,873 195 45 685 610 82] 1,900] 2,437 
CORPN....nncnnnuncecn---u- 7 334 27 9 58 106 8 65 152 
Connecticut. 7 415 3 40 147 
District of Columbia--- 5 187 2 1 16 14 1 30 44 
a 6 330 0 5 50 60 5 73 105 
ous 3 7 30 
4 73 44 5 45 80 
Illinois__.- 18 | 2,151 10 378 450 19 218 579 
Indiana-__ 4 680 7 12 177 177 5 42 95 
owa__-..- 9 566 21 12 175 163 4 9 112 
SIIB ncn sanewsnnctscann 15 95 200 18 137 156 10 95 200 
4 28 54 2 0 131 
Louisiana 1 164 5 982} 1,195 
Maine 2 83 0 
Maryland___---- 2 208 0 

Massachusetts. 33 | 2,052 6 379 530 
| 25 7 22 12 164 198 18 566 676 
Minnesota - - : 13 369 24 2 33 7 ll 319 397 
Mississippi_- 1 70 1 2 
Missouri -.-- 7 431 28 6 103 92 ll 391 1,073 
6 46 71 2 17 32 
7 69 77 9 136 296 

1 4 6 

1 9 16 3 45 81 

1 12 12 1 3 15 

9 93 61 250 | 12,204 | 8, 833 

13 140 180 12 308 532 

5 57 84 2 20 29 

Oregon._........------------ 1 253 0 1 9 8 2 tH 27 
Pennsylvania. 24) 2,192 7 7 84 122 7 318 376 
Rhode Island. 4 128 
South Carolina 1 10 
South Dakota_..........-...}--.-.-.-|--------]-------- 4 36 1 4 6 
‘Tennessee 
‘Texas - 151 4 38 68 
Utah_. 10 7 55 215 
Virginia__- 1 2 21 74 
Washington_ 2 111 3 10 154 207 il 146 211 
West Virgini 2 168 3 6 49 67 2 33 21 
Wisconsin_ 10 278 46 6 66 98 1 6 12 
Wyoming.--- 1 7 9 4 74 120 


Outlying parts of the Unite 
States 


Hawaii 
Philippine Islands 
Porto 

Virgin 


| | 
| 
{ 
_| 
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Public speaking 


Physical education 


Military drill 


Schools 


reporting| Boys 


Girls 


Schools 


reporting} Boys 


Girls 


Schools 
reporting 


Boys 


State 


il 12 13 


> 
= 


Alabama. 
Arizona. 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado. 


Connecticut. 
laware. 

District of Columbia, 

Florida. 

Georgia. 


Idaho. 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Iowa. 
Kansas. 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine. 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts, 


Michigan. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri. 
Montana. 


Nebraska. 
Nevada. 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey. 
New Mexico. 


New York. 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 


Ohio. 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon. 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 


“| South Carolina. 


South Dakota. 


‘Tennessee, 
Texas. 
Utah. 
Vermont. 
Virginia. 


Washington. 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming 


Alaska. 

Canal Zone. 
Guam. 

Hawaii. 
Philippine Islands. 
Porto Rico. 

Virgin Islands. 


14 15 16 17 18 19 
16,212 | 1,032] 211,882 | 223, 501 250} 47,080 
1 18 719 1, 416 3 748 
44 16 996 1, 509 4 1, 135 
11 3 449 464 3 53 
838 107 | 21,092 | 23,011 6,825 
242 17 1, 594 1, 690 5 329 
508 12 2,958 | 3,445 
3 869 904 
| i 30 31 3 1, 503 1, 543 il 2, 655 
7 365 361 15 1, 488 1, 644 2 160 
8 116 1, 800 9} 2,383 
| 16 146 217 7 140 304 1 170 
46 887 1, 000 54| 24,673 | 21,743 20| 3, 164 
35 401 382 51 5,352 | 5,509 7 1, 282 
51 761 699 55] 3,920| 4, 521 7 1,019 
24 177 190 33 3,429 | 3,766 
9 75) 87 13 1, 628 3, 381 3 791 
| 1 134 145 4 310 578 2 415 
1 5 9 980 1,098 
5 667 652 49} 8,277 | 12,601 35 | 13,797 
45 1, 292 1,327 41} 11,750 | 12, 285 13 1,273 
16 207 268 34 4,210 | 5,383 1 18 
3 62 146 1 7 
3B 260 299 72 7, 486 9, 240 1b 1, 938 
16 166 180 7 585 826 |.........-|-----0---- 
f 29 251 291 25 3, 245 3,613 |---| 
1 183 217 1 190 164 |......----|---------- 
9 354 386 41] 12,213 | 12,768 
7 59 71 3 191 434 |__...-.-..|---------- 
30 666 735 39] 37,561] 28,462 
3 56 114 6 404 417 i 20 
10 69 85 28 922 1, 380 3 30 
59 1,021 1, 125 50 | 10,239 | 12,007 5 277 
53 550 591 12| 3,030] 3,197 
100 78 9 832 
21 1,771 2, 067 63 | 24,416; 23,311 
1 47 43 2 408 445 
woeeeeeeee|eeeeee----|---e------ 1 3 12 i 239 
53 302 363 3 112 168 1 ti 
| 3 205 306 7 890 1,173 8 1,099 
35 679 801 4 1,611 3, 339 15| 35175 
10 247 325 19 1,581 1, 946 4 1, 603 
2B 199 303 13] 3, 187 2, 798 1 66 
11 237 280 21 1, 687 2, 280 3 44 
ae | 20 470 525 16 2) 566 2, 867 2 1, 187 
4 py 19 5 538 611 2 447 
| 
3 510 505 8| 4,058 
i 3 10 2 | 56 130 1 147 | 
115044°—30-—69 
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public high 


school pupils 


New Y 


Oregon 
Rhode 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota_ 


Pennsylvania - - 


Home management Home nursing | Pattern making} Electricity 
Btate Schools] iris ints Schools) 
report- | Boys s_ | report- report-| Boys | report- ys 
Ge 
1 2 3 q 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United States. 347 14 | 10, 130 162 | 6,915 72) 5,642 229 | 16, 536 
1 30 
Arizona 
/rkansas__. | 1 12 
California | 48 | 3,071 
| 2 46 
2 35 
106 
3 88 
1 47 
13 | 2,533 
5 293 
1 12 
5 173 
1 71 
4 580 
885 
6 875 
16 915 


ork 


Island - 


| 

4 1 ll 3 59 
Nebraska -___.-_...-.------- 15 0 221 2 33 1 18 4 339 
New Hampshire __---..----- 56 0 862 2 39 19 595 8 152 
New Jersey ___._..---------- 4 0 332 6 655 |.-.---2-]-------- 4 256 
New Mexico. 1 0 29 1 1 20 
cuceceeeeece 10 0 182 4 88 9 336 ll 789 
5 0 130 1 200 1 383 
33 0 815 23 658 4 115 30 | 2,509 
|_ 2 0 24 2 4 203 
South 1 0 5 5 
9 0 109 21 1 24 
Utah... 9 0 253 1 2 97 
5 0 166 2 5 242 
West 3 0 142 1 
Wisconsin... 2 0 42 2 45 3 75 
Outlying parts of the United 
States 
H 
\ 
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Auto mechanics Vocational related subjects Geography 
School: School, School 
chools chools chools 
reporting Boys Girls reporting Boys Girls reporting Boys Girls 
il 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
277 13, 677 4 441 14, 969 6,179 270 4, 063 4, 727 

3 7 0 1 23 Ariz. 
2 107 3 70 114 | Ark. 

86 4, 072 ll 92 3, 882 
5 5 6 q 4 1 35 Colo. 


1 0 
1 0 
8 0 7 
19 975 0 12 597 27 5 89 58 | Mich. 
15 433 2 18 189 805 6 448 533 | Minn. 
3 93 0 3 71 0 79 712 754 | Mo. 
7 343 0 21 123 275 13 98 177 | Nebr. 
4 92 0 4 235 N.H. 
1 9 0 8 97 237 1 4 N.I 
1 76 0 2 14 N. Mex. 
18 622 0 19 2,421 611 21 350 318 | N.Y. 
1 13 0 1 0 1 4 14] N.C. 
26 174 134 20 86 122 | N. Dak. 
7 0 37 668 147 14 233 338 | Ohio. 
5 167 0 3 424 488 1 64 153 | Okla 
1 12 0 6 500 26 234 196 | Oreg. 
7 369 0 38 1, 325 152 6 390 358 | Pa. 
2 0 6 9 76 1 97 37 | S. Dak 
2 526 0 4 37 Tex 
4 227 0 9 a 281 61 40 | Utah 
2 


1 24 5 263 | Fla. 
iausaneacefeosaaswousbiesaassans 1 29 0 1 0 165 | Ga. 
Lccheneeeaseeecienas lassasemsen 7 32 112 1 7 16 | Idaho. 
19 1, 591 0 12 1, 004 0 2 62 48 | D1. 
18 955 0 24 618 247 5 157 154 | Ind. 
4 186 0 17 150 184 12 83 240 | Iowa. 
6 271 0 5 64 40 2 4 37 | Kans. 
5 258 0 17 113 327 1 15 16 | Wash. 
ppeaautquatsansiesccnalsensacnnn|assdennannpansecranenPigserasaeds 10 90 116 | W. Va. 
12 347 0 3 38 0 27 369 329 | Wis. 
3 69 0 2 46 
2 32 0 2 52 
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TaBLe 63.—Number of secondary students pursuing special subjects, 1928-29 


Enrollment Schools Enrollment 
Subject and States . Subject and States report- 
ng | Boys | Girls NE | Boys | Girls 
- i 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
Bohemian Bible and religion—Con. 
Illinois. 2 216 108 1 0 170 
Nebraska - 3 27 27 
General language: New York 3 30 29 
California. 3 127 103 North Carolina... 4 141 220 
1 12 9 7 36 42 
ee 1 10 19 ll 74 120 
New Jersey -.-.--------- 1 “4 “4 1 55 74 
New York~_.......---.. 4 61 43 4 v7 39 
1 53 60 
ce! 10 224 188 8 72 128 
8 165 293 
Greek: 
4 26 9 WOOD. saxccmcnndccusus 107 | 1,321 | 2,156 
1 16 
1 15 5 
1 5 7 2 21 16 
3 10 2 1 34 14 
1 10 1 10 ll 
8 225 
3 36 4 65 41 
1 173 = 
1 1 
4 18 1 31 0 
8 76 1 31 0 
1 25 1 19 10 
5 206 1 54 27 
1 80 
: 6 4 135 37 
44 928 
1 16 17 
9 242 209 
1 85 1 20 28 
1 53 2 29 19 
3 15 30 
2 138 4 7 32 
3 23 27 
Italian: 1 49 31 
California 6 279 2 31 22 
2 92 29 1 48 
Michigan. ---.-..------- 1 4 2 1 22 7 
New 4 372 194 West Virginia. 1 14 15 
New 7 359 
1 7 5 29 526 465 
Rhode Island __-------_- 1 36 15 
Mythology: 
Total. ..............<. 22 | 1,531 | 1,021 Pennsylvania_-_.-.----- 1 10 21 
Negro history: 
8 208 337 1 16 10 
North 8 31 2 16 22 
North 1 47 
16 239 395 
» 4 46 79 
1 18 15 
1 3 10 
Swedish: District of Columbia--__- 1 12 27 
Illinois___.-....--------- 1 29 30 Ni 3 34 130 
Minnesota 5 234 153 1 0 73 
1 23 70 
ee 6 263 183 3 40 45 
a] 3 19 40 
Bible and religion: 1 12 4 
Alabama_. 1 20 0 4 178 101 
1 2 14 || 1 12 7 
1 
1 8 10 WR cicnsemsnacouscss 35 469 625 
25 185 293 
19 222 322 || Advertising: 
4 25 50 Oalifornia._........---.-- 12 279 96 
1 8 10 Oolorado _ 1 8 2 
1 166 222 Connecticut..........--- 2 2 


| 

| 

| 
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Enrollment Enrollment 
Schools Schools 
Subject and States report- Subject and States report- 
ing | Boys | Girls ing | Boys | Girls 
ry 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
Advertising—Continued Machine calculation: 

Indiana 1 5 1 17 150 645 

2 22 21 Connecticut__...-.....-- 1 54 272 

1 13 7 CO ll 166 906 

5 162 95 — psanneenaaenunson 1 5 24 

1 38 46 ne 1 5 31 

1 2 34 M assachusetts---.....-. 2 16 23 

6 193 86 2 62 99 

1 7 8 Minnesota 1 0 19 

1 2 1 issouri-___- 1 4 3 

4 63 62 New York. 6 108 389 

1 21 2B Pennsylvania 5 44 80 

2 35 57 | ees 2 37 73 

1 8 5 , ES 1 2 9 

42 891 556 51 653 | 2, 573 

Banking: Multigraphing: 

1 3 8 Minnesota. 1 0 18 
California 3 68 29 
Connecticut 1 6 20 

District of Columbia--.. 1 2 8 2 9 53 

1 20 12 2 1 126 

1 0 109 2 4 24 
3 59 23 

1 1 4 6 M4 203 

Fotel...........---0--.- 12 159 213 || Cafeteria management: 

California 3 0 141 

Business management Indiana-.._.-...-.- 3 4 34 

Arkansas... ...-.------- 1 14 8 Massachusetts 1 0 7 

Colorado--_-_-- i 2 42 55 New York 1 0 3 

Connecticut__-. 2 110 4 Pennsylvania 1 0 17 

Indiana 1 ll 10 Washington 2 0 17 

owa____-- 3 73 31 

Kansas. 1 10 7 11 4 219 

1 3 27 

Massachusetts... 3 23 65 || Dyeing: 

1 37 59 New 1] 25 0 

New Jersey - 2 75 113 

North Dakota. aoe 1 15 6 || Interior decorating: 

3 121 62 California. 7 92 188 
Pennsylvania 4 36 73 Indiana 1 4 7 
Rhode Island - - - anne 1 18 29 Kansas....--.- 5 2 102 
South Carolina_- een 1 52 0 New Jersey - - - 2 5 74 

1 16 2 New Mexico-- 1 0 27 

New York....--.- 3 0 49 

28 661 551 North Carolina 1 7 13 

North Dakota__..______- 1 0 23 

1 32 30 

13 233 299 Oklahoma..-.-.--......-- 1 0 25 

1 29 47 Pennsylvania__________- 5 0 117 

1 87 93 West Virginia__-_.-.___- 1 0 9 

6 93 83 Wi 6 0 56 
1 2 2 

3 0 89 35 142 725 
3 35 48 
30 571 | 1,440 

1 0 7 1 0 25 

2 0 ll 1 0 30 

1 15 0 1 0 550 

20 741 | 1,388 18 0 288 
2 25 9 

1 121 77 21 0 893 
1 19 0 
1 18 35 

1 1 8 oat Lente. 29 0 | 2,325 

Georgia. - 2 0 72 

88 | 1,990 | 3, 636 Mlinois-_ - 3 0 208 

Indiana_.- 2 0 24 

Louisiana __ 1 0 350 

3 38 1 Massachusetts 14 0 778 

1 0 16 Minnesota_-__-_.-.-_--- 1 0 38 

New Jersey -._....-.---- 2 0 31 

4 38 17 2, 13 0 987 


| 
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Enrollment Enrollment 
Schools Schools 
Subject and States report- Subject and States report- 
| Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
Millinery—C ontinued. Bookbinding: 
1 0 140 California... 2 lll 
Pennsylvania. 4 0 284 Michigan - 1 
Rhode Island_--_.-..__- 3 0 355 Minnesota 1 38 16 
South 1 0 106 New Hampshire - 2 26 
2 0 53 
Virginia___.......--.--_- 1 0 9 Total ............-..-. 6 176 59 
3 0 54 
Cement work: 
Total_...-.----------- 85 0 | 6,009 Kansas__...---.--------- 1 13 0 
Forestry: Stonework: 
California_....-..------- 1 1 17 Indiana--..........-.--- 1 170 0 
New York 1 17 8 == 
Pennsylvania 6 73 0 || Jewelry: 
1 40 15 
8} 2% California 5] 97 
Colorado 2 61 31 
Gardening and landscape: | 1 2 74 
2 18 23 2 39 53 
Massachusetts .......-.- 1 18 0 1 1 6 
2 9 16 
36] 1] 10 2 
1 0 106 
1 4 8 
1 20 18 
8 247 33 Total....---.--------- 17 269 408 
4 71 0 
3 98 20 || Highways: 
6 58 9 North Carolina... 1 15 35 
2 36 3 
4 54 0 || Home decorating: 
Virginia. 1 2; - 0 Minnesota. 1 0 16 
1 8 0 
——— || Home mechanics: 
Total 617 | 83 1} 42) 
0 
Aviation: 1 18 0 
Illinois___..-..-.-------- 1 32 0 
3 60 3L 
Basketry: 
California_.......-.----- 1 0 88 || House planning: 
Mississippi-_--..-.------- 1 0 14 Indiana.__..-.--.------- 2 0 60 
New Jersey 1 0 10 
Pennsylvania- -._.-.---. 2 0 21 || Leather work: 
5{ 133 
Mechanics: 
Bricklaying: Maryland-...........--- 1 697 0 
1 ll 0 
New 1 72 0 
ee 1 4 0 New York........------ . 1 63 0 
eS 1 19 0 
South Carolina__......-- 1 24 0 || Pottery: 
1 
5 | 130 0 Minnesota. 1 32] 175 
Pennsylvania. 1 76 
Brickmaking: West Virginia__.....-..- 1 62 62 
1 0 
Total. 4 94 333 
Broom making: 
Tennessee___.......-..-- 1 48 0 || Plumbing: 
California.............--. 2 10 0 
Building trades: New York. 2 102 0 
Illinois. 3 79 0 1 16 0 
1 136 0 
Clay modeling: 
Colorado___..-..----.--- 2 98 187 Total. ...............- 6 264 0 
1 1 15 
Rug weaving: 
3 99 202 1 0 12 


| 

| 
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TABLE 63.—Number of secondary students pursuing special subjects, 1928—29—Con. 


Enrollment School Enrollment 
Subject and States report- Subject and States report- 
“128 | Boys | Girls NE | Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
Shoe repairing: Surveying—C ontinued. 
Massachusetts - -._-.-.-- 1 24 0 h 1 153 0 
2 81 0 
Shop management: 1 6 0 
1 27 0 
2 62 0 12 421 0 
1 19 0 
Auditorium: 
4 108 0 Indiana.......-.-.-.---- 1 111 309 

Telegraphy: Librar 
1 16 44 335 

5 

Textile shop: 3 165 200 

1 21 0 1 2 2 

7 261 472 1 149 143 

3 203 0 10 21 104 

3 2 25 

ll 485 472 2 7 12 

1 49 55 

1 0 575 

Colorado......-..------- 1 62 0 1 7 18 
Oklahoma._.._-.-----.-- 1 ll 0 1 1 7 
3 12 136 

Os cencnanasdeessin 2 73 0 1 3 3 

6 270 248 

Weaving: 

Tilinois_.......---------- 1 0 84 66 729 | 1,868 
2 18 3 
Michigan-...........-.- 1 1 6 || School management 
Minnesota. 1 8 6 1 7 10 
ee 2 8 13 2 3 34 
New York-.-----.------- 2 0 174 16 10 198 
10 ll 96 
9 35 286 

Astronomy: 
California___.....-.-.--- 3 38 151 || Special methods of teaching: 

3 71 70 Arkansas 2 4 13 
1 10 4 Idaho 2 20 14 
3 70 23 | eae 13 ll 139 
2 26 12 

1 3 0 17 35 166 
1 4 5 

5 lll 236 || Ethies: 

M 3 100 99 Florida 1 6 3 
1 24 7 | See 1 0 25 
1 32 2 Michigan 2 14 25 
1 47 60 ‘2a ae 1 13 21 
1 7 1 Oregon... 2 25 31 
6 126 lll South Dakota____._-__.- 1 14 37 
= 3 West 2 58 
2 6 4 10 123 200 
3 45 26 ——>= 

Etiquette: 
39 868 815 Oklahoma. 1 24 44 
1 0 200 

Bacteriology: 

California. 1 8 8 2 24 244 

Cc 1 0 13 Character study: 

1 5 7 Indiana 2 62 71 

Newspaper: 
Total. 4 13 43 Minnesota. 4 105 113 
|| Story writing: 

Meteorology 

North 1} 44 1} __15 
Architectural drawing: 

Surveying: Arkansas... 1 17 0 
1 8 0 California..........-..-- 3 468 1 
California. 3 77 0 District of Columbia_ 1 55 1 
District of Columbia___- 1 36 0 . eee 1 9 0 
2 43 0 5 | 1,563 0 
1 17 0 2 62 ll 
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TaBLeE 63.—Number of secondary students pursuing special subjects, 1928-29—Con. 


Enrollment Enrollment 
Schools: Schools 
Subject and States = Subject and States report- |— 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
Architectural drawing—Con. Photography: 
2 30 0 California. 4 158 21 
1 22 0 Minnesota 1 0 9 
Massachusetts - -.--._.-- 3 145 0 New York 1 5 0 
Michigan - 4 93 1 
5 106 19 Total 6 163 30 
Nebraska. 19 0 === 
New Jersey 1 70 0 || Picture 
New 1 21 3 California. 1 11 0 
8 515 0 
North 1 14 0 
Oklahoma 1 56 7 alifornia_......------.- 1 4 9 
1 69 0 
‘Tennessee___.-.---- 1 17 0 || Foreign relations: 
Washington 1 17 0 Washington_.____--.-.-- 1 6 6 
Wisconsin. 1 12 19 
First aid: 
Total. ..............-. 45 | 3, 380 62 Minnesota--..-.-.------- 1 1 147 
New Jersey ------------- 17 | 1,181 | 1,531 
Art study: 
Massachusetts - --....--- 7 261 472 | 18 | 1,308 | 1,678 
Pennsylvania. 3 27 
Lip reading: 
Petal 10 288 518 3 16 32 


CHAPTER XXV 


STATISTICS OF PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
ACADEMIES, 1927-28 


Statistics of 2,448 private high schools and academies for the school 
year 1927-28 are contained in this report. The principal items 
tabulated are: Instructors; pupils; graduates; volumes in libraries; 
value of grounds, buildings, and contents; student enrollments by 
subject; and data in detail for each school having 100 or more second- 
ary pupils. 

Reports were received from 2,350 schools in 1926 and from 2,448 
in 1928. These schools reported 18,025 instructors and 248,076 
secondary pupils in 1926, and 20,333 instructors and 269,249 secondary 
pupils in 1928. The number of pupils graduated increased from 
40,715 to 46,189 during this 2-year period. No material change is 
noted in the percentage distribution of pupils among the four high- 
school years since 1926, although changes have taken place since 
1920 and earlier years. In 1920, 36.1 per cent of the enrollment 
were in the first year, and 16.6 per cent in the fourth year. In 1928, 
31.5 per cent were in the first year, and 19.6 per cent in the fourth 
year. This reduction in the proportion of pupils in the first year, 
and the increase in the fourth year indicate better conditions con- 
cerning promotions, and an increase in the holding power of the 
schools. Expansion of the junior-college idea may also be a factor, 
since 11,200 pupils were registered for work beyond the fourth 
high-school year. 

While the number of schools reporting has increased but 200, or 
8.9 per cent over the number reporting in 1915, the number of second- 
ary pupils enrolled has increased 73.6 per cent, the number in the 
fourth year increased 88.7 per cent, and the number of graduates 
increased 107.3 percent. This indicates the tendency to larger schools, 
rather than more schools. The number of colored pupils of secondary 
grade is smaller for 1928 than for 1920, or for any year since 1920, 
although it represents an increase of 30 per cent over 1915. 

Military drill was given to 15,006 boys in 1926, and to 16,528 in 
1928. The greatest number of boys in military drill in schools of 
this type was reported for 1918, when 31,532 boys received military 
training. 

Practically all of these private schools are organized on the regular 
4-year basis, and only a very few reported either junior or senior 
departments or divisions. No attempt is made, therefore, to compile 
statistics for reorganized schools or to report them separately from 
other schools. 
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TABLE 1.—Review of statistics of private high schools and academies, 1890 to 1928 


Items 1890 1895 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1926 1928 
Schools reporting -.....-.-.-- 1,632 | 2,180] 1,978 1, 627 1,781 | 2,248] 2,093 | 2,350 2, 448 
Instructors: 
Men 3,272 | 3,991 | 4,275 | 4,065 | 4,512/ 5,776] 5,698 6,929 7, 866 
| 3,937 | 4,568 | 5,842] 5,785] 6,634) 8,250] 9,248 | 11,096 12, 467 
7,209 | 8,569 | 10,117 | 9,850 | 11,146 | 14,026 | 14, 946 } 18,025 | 20, 333 
Secondary students: | 
Seer 47, 534 | 57,354 | 55,734 | 51,778 | 55,474 | 73, 208 | 84,222 114,617 | 128, 596 
GI a ck ccarchceoncun eds 47,397 | 60,993 | 55,063 | 55,429 | 61,926 | 81,836 | 99,931 133, 459 | 140, 653 
WOE... .nncnscncncsuecs 94, 931 [118,347 |110, 797 |107, 207 |117, 400 |155, 044 |184, 153 248,076 | 269, 249 
Colored students, included 
above: 
Boys-- 1,110 990 | 1,013 1,408 | 2,222] 3,185); 3,104 2, 595 
2, 233 1,400 | 1,761 2,480 | 4,316 | 6,341 | 7,157 5, 707 
3,343 | 2,390] 2,774 3,888 | 6,588 |) 9,526 10,261 8, 302 
Graduates: 
Boys. -- 6,052 | 6,226] 6,268 | 6,876 | 10,419 | 10,590 | 18,208 | 21,047 
| Eas Ce 5,908 | 5,990] 6,601 7, 533 | 11,866 | 13,576 | 22,507 | 25, 142 
| RE eT 8,070 | 11,960 | 12,216 | 12,869 | 14,409 | 22,285 | 24,166 | 40,715! 46, 189 
Military drill: 
Schools having it. dae 113 205 105 116 
» — in it 6, 237 | 8,900] 8,919 8, 836 | 24,056 | 15,006 | 16, 528 
chools: 
For only 327 348 451 385 416 467 
For girls only__...-..---- 508 511 799 728 $12 808 
Coeducational._....-----|.--.--.- 792 922 998, 980 | 1,122 1,173 
Enrollment in: | 
23, 780 | 26,838 | 39, 543 | 47,925 | 63,050 | 74, 954 
Girls’ schools 27,438 | 28,317 | 46,945 | 55,658 | 76,323 | 78,775 
Coeducational schools - -~)..-...--|--.----- 55, 989 | 62,245 | 68, 556 | 80, 570 |108, 703 | 115, 520 
Secondary teachers to a 
Sn 4.4 6.1 6.3 6.2 7.1 7.7 8.3 
Secondary students to a | 
58.2 65.9 65.9 70.0 88.0) 105.6 110.0 
Secondary students to a | 
teacher 13.2 10.8 10.5 11.1 12.3 13.8 13.2 


Libraries: | 
Schools 
Volumes (in thousands) - 
Average number of vol- | 

umes per | 


1,381 1,222] 1,577 | 1,801 | 2,209 2, 245 
2,360 | 1,976 | 2,817 | 3,622) 4,920 5,771 


1,709} 1,617 | 1,786 | 2,011 2,227 2, 570 


TaBLE 2.—Distribution of students in private high schools and academies, 1907- 
1928! 


1907 1910 1915 1920 1926 1928 
Unclassified students: 
| 6, 048 6, 291 5, 004 
Total... 10,772 | 10, 625 8, 439 
Students in first year: 
11,008 | 17,880} 23,745] 27,499 | 34, 641 39, 639 
10, 848 19,895 | 26, 921 33,409 | 38, 769 42, 547 
Total. 21,856 | 37,775 | 50,666] 61,358 | 73,410 82, 186 
33.1 35. 2 34.4 236.1 232.2 231.5 
Students in second year: 
9,223 | 13,851 18,622} 21,265 27,833 32, 626 
8, 387 15,285 | 20,474] 24,384 31, 388 
17, 610 29, 136 39, 096 45,649 59, 221 68, 275 
26.5 27.1 26.6 2296.8 | 26.0 26. 2 


1 No data collected prior to 1907. 
4 Per cent of students classified as first, second, third, and fourth year students, 


1,361 | 1,372 
1,498 | 1,734 
1,101 | 1,264 
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TABLE 2.—Distribution of students in private high schools and academies, 1907- 
1928—Continued 


1907 1910 1915 1920 1626 1928 


OES cin caccescacnccsnastanbsgebeskada 7, 787 10, 812 14, 227 16, 355 23, 030 28, 362 
7, 050 11, 881 15, 997 18, 850 26, 611 30, 846 
14, 837 22, 693 30, 224 35, 205 49, 641 59, 208 
POF 2.4 21.2 20.6 220.5 21.8 7 


9,423 | 14.387] 15,700} 24,382 26, 607 
Total. 11,966 | 17,674 | 27,108] 28,189} 45,608 | 51, 141 
18. 16. : 216.6 20.0 19.6 
1,440} 3, 4, 535 

1.540} 6,018 6, 


2, 980 | 9, 571 11, 200 


2 Per cent of students classified as first, second, third, and fourth year students. 


TABLE 3.—Review of statistics of private high schools and academies for 5-year 
periods, 1895-1928, as to denominational control 


Denominations 1895 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1926 1928 
Baptist: | 
a eT 109 96 74 74 105 107 92 68 
7,424 | 7,173 | 6,450] 6,983 | 7,439 | 10,903 | 10, 566 7, 145 
Congregational: 
s 45 31 29 20 15 
2,322 | 2,231 2,348 | 1,575 1, 265 


99 1 97 82 
4,788 | 6,389 | 7,761] 8, 288 7,310 


48 36 28 26 23 
2,243 | 2,444) 2,3241 2,783 2, 571 


- 18 12 2 2 
4,765 | 3,959 | 1, 564 1,337 
Lutheran: 
I, ccecntianosdskusahesenens 36 32 28 42 57 47 35 26 
1,908 | 2,032] 1,819] 3,339] 3,881 | 3,649 3, 016 
Methodist: 
60 65 60 67 77 71 64 71 
5,958 | 5,522} 6,328 | 6,007 | 6,506} 7,902| 9,009 8, 411 
Methodist Episcopal South: 
51 38 36 25 33 21 18 10 
3,871 | 2,863 | 3,035 | 2,281 | 3,044] 2,200) 1,773 933 
Presbyterian: 
ea eee 102 93 68 67 65 64 65 60 
Students. 4,654 | 4,574 | 3,511 | 3,570] 3,734) 5,267) 5,768 5, 405 
Roman Catholic: 
Ree 280 361 389 630 975 976 1, 196 1, 345 
12,777 | 15,872 | 20,150 | 30, 124 | 56,182 | 76, 054 |131, 436 | 158, 612 
Seventh Day Adventist: 
20 22 31 35 
1, 834 1,992 | 2,979 3, 159 
Other denominations: 
56 50 84 70 58 57 52 
Students 4,344 | 6,575 | 9,490] 5,380] 5,305] 6,251 5, 623 
Total denominational: 
ian saninestinidisnntannrinaeda 910 945 883 1, 143 1, 586 1, 527 1, 703 1, 789 
Students.. 52, 441 | 53, 624 | 59,256 | 71, 147 |103, 829 130,019 185, 641 | 204, 787 


Nonsectarian: 
Schools-_.- 1, 033 44 638 662 566 647 659 
Students. 65, 906 | 57,173 | 47,951 | 46,253 | 51,215 | 54, 134 | 62,435 | 75, 662 


Students in third year: | 
| | 
Students in fourth year: | 
| 9 9 79 48 9) 998, 
Stud 
Episcopal: 
Students. 5,552 | 5,145 | 5,460 
Friends: | 
57 55 46 
3,851 | 3,428 | 3,526 
Latter Day Saints: | 
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Taser 7.—Classification, by years of students enrolled in private high schools and 
academies, 1927-28 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1926-1928 


Unclassi- In first In second In third In fourth Above 
fied year year year year fourth year 


State 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls} Boys | Girls Boys} Girls | Boys | Girls 
1 9 | 10 | | a2 | 
Continental United 
States____...--.---- 3,435) 5, 004 39, 639 42, 547 32, 626/35, 649 28, 362/30, 846 24, 534 26, 607) 4, 535) 6, 665 
22 | 25 59 22; «47 27 62 26 
3 6 21 273; #164) 221) 155) 208 122) 204) 173) 233 
California. 225 1,812) 2,178 1,499) 1,896) 1, 215) 1,668 1,203) 1,499 lll 315 
61 48, 219,261 173) 116 193 108} =. 
District of Columbia. 20) 107; 456) 378, 314) 340,295) 427, 164 
| een | 28 84, 201 211 135 167 100 148) 86 154 41 26 
Georgia. 26 25, 431 580, 349) 9455, 369) 333 15) 156 
1 63 47 7 77 34 49 
450) 3,465) 3,726) 2,737) 3,057) 2, 337 2, 331, 1,975, 1,917) 533) 
47\ 1, 7 604 7 452 333 
95, 759) 1,189) 624) 1,067) 549 875) 792) 112 
60, 442) 649, 382 293) 473) 205) 317 
127} 817) 1,307) 605) 998 447) 733) 362 677 53) 100 
76 662 533) 546) 479 396)...... 62 
61 563, 630, 4 557, 457) 459) 501 47 12 
6) 550, 632) 468, 533 497 419 3 382 10; 274 
212, 1,426 | 1,807, 1, 578) 1, 1, 445) 1, 657 375 
1, 506, 2,142 1, 222) 1, 942) 1,269 761) 1,053} 174 51 
40 110, 1,460) 1,492 1,144 1,275 958) 1,086 772) 1, 037) 31 
Mississippi... 15,14)" 356," 273)” 265) 239) 222 215} 31) «172 
Missouri. 3 138) 1, 152) 1, 502) 1,058 1,172; 953) 1,003) 737; 811 
4. #1 1) 117 8 
| 44 89, 231, 457 171 409 106, 104; 292 52) 252 
New Hampshire -- | 118 32; 494 320, 553) 241 513} 260 565) 184 12 36 
New Jersey. | 47| 282) 1,827) 1, 273] 1,725) 1,051) 1,435) 866 1,329) 735) 32 
New Mexico. 4 15 158; 204 114 132 83 108) 68 
New York.________-------- 260, 597| 5, 155) 5, 080, 3, 969) 4, 163) 3, 203) 3, 783, 2,759) 2,996) 110) 465 
North Carolina 65, 558 817| 456) 752) 413) 619) 349 88} 339 
North Dakota_ 8 131 267 87 17 162 37 131)...... 5 
270 2,238) 2,822) 1, 696) 2,046) 1,347) 1,607) 979 1,383, 100 19 
Oklahoma 22, (241 322 179,261 147 169 85, 171 9 
Oregon 7, 197; 329) 158; 295) 138) 258 94) = 225) 4 5 
261 573, 3, 757| 2,930) 3,064) 2, 578) 2,619) 2, 187) 2,517) 2,018) 208) 442 
Rhode Island _ 3 4 421 361 329) 311 204 286, 246) 230 6) 2 
South Carolina. 35 42) 188; 272) 219) 236 190} 209, 151 202 70! 97 
South Dakota_____....-..-. 2 12, 102 181 76 148 64 151 66 119 19) 82 
70 801) 481| 726) 410) 682) 376) 538) 340) 156) 253 
168, 676) 839) 539 635) 403 580/448 558) 650) 
Utah_____ 1 117 66 135| 472) 76 102 
Vermont. 24, 273) 254) 191) 269) 201) 287) 112 7 
Virginia 137| 1, 037 500) 991 419} 906) 409, 789) 409, 216 
Washington 286) 473) 142) 295, 108 
West 20130 168 95 143 141 140 96) 126 58]...... 
Wisconsin. 24 55, 1, 101 779| 935) 668) 706) 567) 612; 189) 141 
10 11 3 2 5 5 7 | 
Outlying parts of the United 
States 


43 11} 303) 260) 181) 238) 188) 
Islands__.......| 204 195) 1, 837) 1, 067| 1,514) 839) 1,500) 772) 1,176) 511) 2,072) 345 
Porte Rico.............-..- 45 | 75) 140 16 105, 35) 104 32 99 69} «112 
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TABLE 9.—Statistics of private high schools and academies for the Negro race, 


1927-28—Part I 
Secondary Secondary Elementary Elementary 
Schools) instructors students instructors pupils 
State report- 
ing 
Men Women! Boys | Girls | Men |Women| Boys | Girls 
| 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United 
Stat 95 | 264 425 | 2,595 |} 5,707 21 259 | 4,362 6, 897 
13 29 65 368 851 1 48 | 1,122 1, 487 
5 10 16 96 179 2 14 228 272 
1 0 6 0 47 0 1 0 22 
3 14 21 94 153 1 ll 312 342 
12 33 69 236 709 3 47 | 1,060 1,819 
2 0 ll 19 92 0 6 0 70 
2 17 9 104 109 0 2 17 10 
2 2 3 0 73 0 3 8 23 
4 4 14 40 117 0 8 14 201 
Maryland_-__ 1 0 4 0 19 0 4 0 47 
Mississippi pacanasecsnadeonee 8 19 23 158 330 2 17 228 369 
North Carolina_. 19 58 63 562 | 1,491 7 37 574 1, 081 
Oklahoma 1 2 2 8 15 1 9 11 il 
South Carolina.__- 6 16 31 198 445 3 2B 335 622 
ennessee 4 15 13 96 171 0 5 98 107 
Texas__- 8 26 39 181 503 1 14 151 190 
Virginia- 4 19 31 435 403 0 10 204 319 


TaBLe 9.—Slatistics of a, high schools and academies for the Negro race, 
1927-28—Part II 


Graduates Value | 
of fur- Perma- 
build- | Diture, | 
scien- endow- 
Num-| Vol- | ings |tific ap-| ment 
State ber in | umes | and paratus.| funds 
military in grounds rag (thou- 
Boys | Girls | drill libraries (thou- (thou- | sands 
sani of 
dollars) aottars) dollars) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
| 
Continental United States_............. 388 965 167 |152, 554 | 11,440} 1,164 1, 243 
42 
District tof 0 
29 
| 
Illinois. 1 
10 
24 
North | 85 
1 
South | 26 
Tennessee... | 23 
55 
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TABLE 9.—Statistics of private high schools and academies for the Negro race, 
1927-28—Parr III 


| Enrollment by years , 4-year schools 
State Students ! 

Un- | In | In In In_|Above Schools | Grad- 
classi- | first second) third | fourth | fourth | report- yates 

| fied | year | year | year | year | year ing Boys | Girls 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
Continental United | 

States____-.-.---..-- 388 | 2,411 | 2,056 | 1,902 | 1,545 | 1,602 89 | 2,537 | 5, 584 1,316 
Alabama_.__--...---.-------. 1 $28 359 328 208 169 12 350 827 151 

67 7 55 78 5 96 179 
District of 17 15 12 3 |.....-. 1 0 47 
Florida__---.---.---.--------. 9 50 57 61 70 37 2 93 145 47 
Georgia. 20 332 226 237 130 135 230 692 135 
Illinois. 38 29 22 2 19 92 25 
Kansas______----.. =. 2. | 75 40 32 32 34 85 2 104 109 20 
Kentucky____-___------------/2-- 18 18 2B 14 4 2 0 73 14 
| 8 40 44 39 26 3 40 96 25 
7 5 1 0 19 0 
Mississippi__......-....------ 19 158 113 105 93 33 8 158 330 87 
North Carolina______---_---. 15 651 589 438 360 109 18 552 | 1,470 319 
Oklahoma._________--------2-!-.----- 3 5 5 eee 1 8 15 10 
South Carolina___.__...-..--- 27 175 167 161 118 100 6 198 445 95 
Tennessee_____...__--.---.--- 1 60 47 76 105 4 171 69 
ee 7 202 145 158 172 660 7 158 471 116 
Virginia__..-_-._------- ee. 206 202 7 172 141 165 4 435 403 147 


1 Students above fourth year not included. 


Information given in Table 10 shows the number and percentage 
of pupils enrolled in specified high-school subjects by 5-year periods 
from 1890 to 1915, and for 1922 and 1928. For the years previous to 
1910 the percentages are computed upon the total number of pupils 
enrolled in all schools reporting to the bureau regardless of whether 
or not they reported subject enrollments. Beginning with 1910 the 
percentages are based upon the number of pupils in schools reporting 
enrollment by subject. 

Since 1900 more pupils are enrolled in English than in any other 
one subject. From 1900 to 1915 English enrollments were those for 
rhetoric and English literature. In 1922 the schedule asked for Eng- 
lish enrollments by year of course and these were combined into a 
total. In 1928 the schedule asked for enrollments in English, includ- 
ing rhetoric, composition, and literature. While the figures are not 
exactly comparable from one period to the other, English enrollments 
seem to show an upward trend from about 71 per cent of the enroll- 
ment in all schools reporting in 1900, to 94 per cent of the pupils in 
schools reporting subject enrollments in 1928. 

Among the other languages, Latin leads as usual, and has increased 
from 31 per cent of the total enrollment in 1890 to 56.5 per cent in 
* 1928. With the exception of a slight increase in the study,of German, 
the modern foreign languages show decreases since 1922. 
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The percentage enrollments in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and general science show little, if any, change since 1922. There is a 
slight falling off in all history courses, and a decided drop in enroll- 
ments in English history. Biology shows an increase, but physi- 
ography, botany, and other sciences show decreases. Both manual 
training and home economics show decreases, while the social sciences 
show increases. Problems of American democracy appear as a 
high-school subject in 1928 for the first time, with an enrollment of 
1,764 pupils. Community civics and general civics combined about 
equal the percentage reported previously for civil government as a 
single subject. 

Tables 11 and 12 show subject enrollments by sex and the number 
of schools reporting each subject by States, for the United States, 
and for the outlying parts of the United States. 
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TABLE 11.—Secondary pupils pursuing certain studies 


Num-| Enrollment in these 
oa schools English Latin 
high 
State schools 
report- School Schools: 
ing | Boys | Girls | Total — Boys | Girls —_ Boys | Girls 
studies ng ng 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ii 
Continental United_| 2,216 |118, 576 |129,439 |248,015 | 2,216 |111, 167 |122,353 | 1,989 |66,775 | 73, 354! 
States. 
Alabama 39 1,499 | 2,004 | 3, 503 39 1,458 | 1,917 33 774 997 
Arizona_----.--------- 5 120 153 273 5 114 146 3 34 29 
Arkansas 19 587 801 , 388 19 511 725 17 163 329 
120 | 4,710 | 7,268 | 11,978 120 | 4,643 |) 6,911 107 | 2,466 | 3, 140 
Colorado. .-----.------ 14 478 859 | 1,337 4 387 759 ll 23 468 
Connecticut 50 | 3,522) 3,591 | 7,113 50 | 3,395 | 3,490 49 | 2,042 | 1,772 
Delaware_._._.-_..---- 7 344 249 593 7 338 238 7 260 193 
23 1, 261 1,374 | 2,635 23 984 1, 280 23 600 855 
19 501 665 1, 166 19 456 577 4 309 310 
31 1, 490 1, 769 » 209 31 1,358 | 1,703 28 679 973 | 
12 244 418 662 12 395 10 132 182 
119 | 10,797 | 10,535 | 21, 332 119 | 10,012 | 10,395 108 | 5,849 | 5,272 
41 2, 898 2,113 | 5,011 41 2,783 | 2,019 33 | 1,736 | 1, 178 
109 2, 370 3,942 | 6,312 109 | 2,290 | 3,758 106 | 1,403 | 2,312 
44 1,637 | 2,408 | 4,045 44 1, 542 , 36 494 941 
Kentucky 68} 1,918 | 3,183) 5,101 68 | 1,797 | 2,934 65 | 1,106 | 1,989 
Louisiana. 45) 1,591 1,721 3, 312 45} 1,580) 1,644 25 829 695 
Maine... 42 1,884 | 2,037 | 3,921 42 1,708 | 1,950 37 457 651 
Maryland. ______---___- 42 1,816 | 2,806 | 4,622 42 1, 788 1, 755 31 | 1,235 | 1, 266 
Massachusetts__-____-- 103 | 5,743 | 7,161 | 12,904 103 | 5,641 | 6,987 90 | 3,931 | 5,456 
4,350) 5,855 | 10,205 82] 4,143 | 5,603 72 | 2,812 | 3,802 
| 4,325 | 4, 764-| 9,089 51 3,154 | 3,611 44 | 1,710 | 1,526 
Mississippi--...------- 24 1, 069 887 1, 956 24 1,020 848 17 362 422 
69 | 3,842) 4,379 8,221 69 | 3,775 | 4,360 54 | 2,408 | 3,072 
412 684 1, 096 ll 406 669 9 291 
Nebraska____-.._---__- 32 636 1,517 | 2,153 32 508 1, 320 30 347 828 
New 24 | 2,209 939 | 3, 148 24 1, 982 900 21 | 1,139 365 
New 76| | 37635 | 9, 181 76 | 5,188 | 3,465 73 | 3,818 | 2,198 
New Mexico___._.-__-- 17 2 b21 933 17 405 507 12 113 320 
New York-___--.---__-- 235 | 14,928 | 14,488 | 29, 366 235 | 14,669 | 14, 207 223 |11,062 |10, 661 
North Carolina_______- 46 1,808 | 2,793 | 4,601 46 1,624 | 2, 532 44 738 | 1, 186 
North Dakota________- 16 318 737 1, 055 16 292 13 109 236 
Ohio. 93 | 7,068 7,835 | 14,903 93 | 6,037 | 7,413 90 | 3,643 | 4, 730 
Oklahoma. ______-- 34 537 796 1, 333 34 Sil 762 32 243 426 
Oregon ____-.--.------- 19 456 762 1, 218 19 454 745 17 168 361 
Pennsylvania. ___-___- 147 | 10,080 | 8,494 | 18, 57 147 | 9,751 8, 074 145 | 5,911 | 6,300 
Rhode Island___-- 17 1, 162 1, 194 2, 356 17 1, 160 1, 190 16 R88 517 
South Carolina 19 727 860 | 1, 587 19 609 797 18 242 367 
South Dakota________- 13 311 621 13 296 597 12 172 316 
‘Tennessee 36) 2,170) 1,588 | 3, 708 36 | 2,046) 1,435 32 | 1, 100 713 
50 1,548 2,201 3, 839 50 1,346 2,173 39 382 961 
Utah ______- 6 106 359 465 6 100 359 6 55 187 
Vermont 16 797 1, 116 1,913 16 718 1, 064 16 307 461 
Virginia. 49 | 3,881 1,862 | 5, 743 49 | 3,691 1, 832 43 | 1,618 | 1,008 
Washington 28 1, 069 1,585 | 2, 654 28 1, 020 1, 509 24 510 
West Virginia 12 462 523 985 12 442 513 12 185 337 
Wisconsin 40 | 2,912 | 3,368 | 6,280 40 | 2,779) 3,260 40 | 1,703 | 1,996 
Wyoming 2 25 29 iA 2 20 20 2 15 20 
Outlying parts of the 
United States 
Hawaii _.............-- 8 1,111 556 1, 667 8 1, 085 541 4 205 170 
Philippine 38 968 | 3,257 | 9, 225 -38 | 5,929) 3,185 3 494 26 
Porto 204 538 742 9 145 466 3 4 
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in private high schools and academies, 1927-28 


French Spanish German Greek 
| | State 
— Boys | Girls | report-| Boys | Girls | report- | Boys| Girls | report- | Boys | Girls 
ing ing ing 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
1, 347 (31, 039 |43, 069 782 |11,873 |10, 572 395 |6, 045 |2, 889 170 |6, 271 380 come 
U.S. 
21 169 369 16 161 157 Alabama. 
1 5 34 Arizona. 
11 30 87 3 9 29 Arkansas. 
83 5A7 | 2, 243 93 | 1,313 | 1,830 California. 
6 21 12 114 194 Colorado. 
49 2,373 | 2,138 16 140 167 Connecticut. 
141 163 Delaware. 
21 306 776 7 84 60 Dist. Col. 
10 98 10 123 68 Florida. 
22 357 710 6 194 19 Georgia. 
6 7 48 6 18 62 Idaho. 
76 953 | 2, 532 47 750 697 Illinois. 
20 450 467 12 221 55 Indiana. 
24 97 274 12 82 122 Iowa. 
12 34 96 16 147 183 Kansas. 
34 222 20 251 214 Kentucky. 
32 672 525 7 376 10 Louisiana. 
36 796 Maine. 
26 779 948 12 140 161 Maryland. 
84 | 4,072 | 4, 868 29 286 403 Massachu- 
setts. 
44 557 954 4 161 164 Michigan. 
25 405 729 3 56 47 Minnesota. 
8 126 163 208 42 Mississippi. 
28 496 | 1, 033 21 344 450 Missouri. 
5 150 70 7 150 Montana. 
7 5 150 10 36 98 5 | Nebraska. 
23 | 1,308 505 ll 165 60 10 | i Hamp- 
shire. 
66 | 1,756 | 1,740 39 | 1, 082 568 20 New Jersey. 
1 14 186 New Mexico. 
128 | 5,960 | 8, 027 75 | 1,457 804 64 New York. 
32 424 702 75 28 5 North Caro- 
ina. 
6 10 82 1 1 12 9 47 ee Se See North Dakotas 
65 762 | 2,058 43 574 698 21; 515) 166 10| 214 20 | Ohio. 
8 23 262 6 24 72 3 34 |.--.-- 1} 119 }_.-... Oregon. 

120 | 3,301 | 4,179 65 975 | 1,070 45 1,115) 218 14 177 45 | Pennsylvania. 
17 759 4 18 251 3) 52 10 5 | 260 |-..... Rhode Island. 
12| 144, 228 3| 30 7 2. 17) 10 2) | South Caro- 

} ina 
29 377 417 12 277 89 3 3 5 4 3 | Tennessee. 
18 5&4 371 35 437 534 7; 48 30 1 16 j.----- Texas. 
16| 347| 451 4 9 78 4) 7 53 | Vermont 
40) 1,311 685 20 40 6) 43 5 2 12 3 Virginia. 
19 143 452 14 170 139 6 | 19 15 1 ) 4. a Washington. 
6 50 102 6 105 114 2 5 West Virginia. 
27 440 658 9 120 164 19 482) 310 4| 254 1 | Wisconsin. 
2 ll 1 | | 1 Wyoming. 
Outlying parts 
| of the U.S. 
4 117 300 Hawaii. 
7 92 115 Philippine Is- 
ands. 
5 ul 113 Porto Rico. 
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TABLE 11.—Secondary pupils pursuing certain studies in 


General mathe- | Arithmetic, ad- Algebra, first Algebra, ad- 
matics vanced y vanced 
ge 43 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Ss 9 10 il 12 13 
337| 8, 959/10, 126 352} 2, 683) 3, 183} 2, 057)34, 709/37, 486 1, 497/23, 158/18, 254 
13) 505) 34 
1 39) 3 
2 216 13 
11 2, 060 74 
1 224 6 
7 808 45 
2 63 5 
295 21 
2 193 15) 
13) 590) 28) 
118 4 
7 3, 376 61 
4 664 16 
46) 1, 140; 61 
3 596 16 
8 13) 1, 004 48 
7 5 468 26) 
ll 6 502 37 
3 6} 564 24 
25) 18) 2, 124 73 
8 3 1, 820) 52) 
4 6) 935 2 
5 7 250, 13 
3 3 1, 433 238 
2 5 227 5 
2 4 407 18 
2) 2 260: 17 
17 17 1, 049 66 
4, 549) 171 
9 255) 388) 43} 518) 749 4 
3 13) 4816) 162,239) 
16 1 150) 92| 2, 140) 2, 259 67 
5 1 33 193| 280 12) 
28, 141] 230) = 142) 2, 518) 2,687) 128 
Rhode Island____- 192) 21 16| 378) 302 15 
South Carolina. -- 5) 68} 155) 17 226 16 
South Dakota. -_- 1 25) 8 13 167 4 
6 101 34 36) 399 32) 
er 6 91 61 44 636) 44 
Vermont 7 12) 6 15 260) 15 
Virginia ll 134 45 47 522 43 
West Virginia. 3) «17, 25) 11 157 10 
2) 3! 36 36 1, 096 24 
2) ll 2 
Outlying parts of the United 
States 
| 74 8) 365) = 153) 6} 96 
6| 101) = 166 29) 1,211) 632 37| 1,747) 1,018 30) 1,507} 821 
Porto Rig... 8 77; il 1 5 
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private high schools and academies, 1927—28—Continued 


Geometry, plane | Geometry, solid Trigonometry Physics 
n > n 
14 16 16 17 18 19 20 2 22 23 26 
1, 928/28, 241 29, 097 “| 8, 926] 1,671) 516, 7,896 870) 1, 191/15, 476}10, 355 Continental United 
States. 
14 8 78 34 Alabama. 
1 Arizona. 
3 1 Arkansas. 
30 33) 410 29 California. 
Colorado. 
28 30} 261 5 Connecticut. 
=) 4 59 3 Delaware. 
8 9} 145 2 District of Columbia. 
5 2 8 Florida. 
ll 7) ill 7 Georgia. 
5 | 2 Idaho. 
6 18} 366 57 967| Lilinois. 
13 4 ae Indiana. 
14 4 19 27 5, Iowa. 
7 1 20)...... Kansas. 
ll 7 38 Kentucky. 
9 4 61 8 Louisiana. 
20) 14) «101 Maine. 
16 15) 21 Maryland. 
32 4 Massachusetts. 
22) 14) 139 36 Michigan. 
12 7| 106 1 Minnesota. 
8 3 17 23 Mississippi. 
17 15} 7 Missouri. 
3 1 30).....- Montana. 
2) 2 ll 13 Nebraska. 
13 14) 189 25) New Hampshire. 
23 28) «717 35) New Jersey. 
3 1 oe New Mexico. 
69 69] 1, 356 67 New York. 
11 4 48 2 North Carolina. 
1 1 2 5 North Dakota. 
40; 25] 423 47 Ohio. 
4 2 15 4 Oklahoma 
3} 36,18 Oregon. 
69 59) 1,064) 119) Pennsylvania. 
8 6 40 1 Rhode Island. 
8 1 2) 6 South Carolina. 
15 7 91 4 ‘Tennessee. 
18 19) 109 45 Texas. 
1 3 = 1 Utah. 
9 «72, 38 6 Vermont 
25) = 549) 59 1 455 24 Virginia. 
7 4 23 2 Washington. 
ll 142,165) 4 | 34). West Virginia. 
37| 675) 18} 263 57 8 86 7 Wisconsin. 
2 7 1 Wyoming. 
Outlying parts of the United 
States 
8} 277; 121 4 74 2 3 74 2 5 101 9) Hawaii. 
33} 1, 821 4 31 44 2 57]...... 20) 1,164) 514 Islands. 
9 15 8 2 23 17, Porto Rico. 
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TABLE 11.—Secondary pupils pursuing certain studies in 


General science | Physica! geog- Biology 
# 
alola alola 3 
1 5 6 7 8 
Continental United 11,449) 939) 11, 240) 14,036) 259) 836 
States. 
Alabama. 229) 22) #174) 269 1 22) 
38) 2 18) 33) 1 1 
121 13 $3) «113 4 8 
1, 067 52; 447) 459) 10) 49 
Cc 161 19} 404) 309 8 17 
28) 3 95, 3 
District of olumbia. - 8) 138; 72 9 
Florida.......--.-.-------- 98 72 1 7 
26) 307) 395 20) 
Tilinois- 725) 885 25 25 
Indiana_-__- 85 41 4 7 
Towa. 56] 439) 535 9 9 
24) 335) 7 13 
Kentucky 23) 12 23) 
19} 222) 302) 8 12 
31] 287) 6 21 
17 188) 3 12 
29) 328; 7 26, 
14) 234) 251 6 33 
27; 234 4 22) 
Mississippi -- - - - - - - - --- - - -- 12); 275) 3 5 
206) 404 2) 10 
8 31) 3 
Nebraska... _.........----- 18 95| 254 3 9 
New Hampshire__._______- 7 90 54 4 10 
New Jersey... 38) 830) 5 33 
New 9 160 1 3, 
New York... 565 25 164 
North 39 717 14 35) 
North 6 2 99) 3 1 
Ohio_- 48] 1, 129) 1, 286 9 34 
8 79 4 2 
Oregon 9 48 90 3 6 
54) 880) 12 64 
Rhode 6} 121; 104 3 8 
South Carolina... 12} 122) 103 7 ll 
South Dakota. 87 125) 1 1 
‘emnessee 248) 230) 6 
317 4 
Utah. 2 32 27 1 
Vermont _- 12} 121; 137 3 
Virginia. 247 12) 
Washington 10) 61 113) 2 
West Virginia. 3 23 18 4 
Wisconsin 22| «448 6 
Outlying parts of the United | 
State: | 
293 
Islands_. 31) 1, 125 18 
Porto 3 13 iA 4 


| 
2 
13 
13, 41 
238 
10 
69 
514 
23 
473 
21 
74 
95) 
293 : 
40) 
409 
63 
133) 
116 
269 
115 
206 
204 
438 
819 
416 
18 
156 
25) 
125 
49 
333, 
12 
3, 566 
687 
6 
626 
17 
7 
1, 181 
95) 
128) 
9 
100 
139) 
31 
95) 
279 
58) H 
30: 
456) 
70) 
668; 
6 
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Hygiene and 
Botany Zoology Physiology sanitation 
aq 28 2s 2s 
814/88) 
4 15 16 17 18 19 20 2 22 23 24 25 26 
191) 1,620) 2,929 55-923) 1,096, 311) 3,453) 4, 173 191} 3,424) 7, 251 Continental United 
States. 
1 Alabama. 
Arizona. 
3 Arkansas. 
14 California. 
1 Colorado. 
1 Connecticut. 
| Delaware. 
1 3 District of Columbia. 
2 40) Florida. 
3 4 Georgia. 
20-241 598) 13 161,898, 29) 712) «(411 7| 303 71) Llinois. 
8 8) | 64) Indiana. 
2 4 | 15) 87) 120 1 11| Iowa. 
¥ 25, 66 1 3 5 ll 37 87 3 3 31) Kansas. 
2 7 54 2 7 58, 9 58) 121 5 15 77| Kentucky. 
2 48 1, 19)...... 6, 148 41 3} 34) 30) Louisiana. 
6 40 53 6 60 5 5 126, Maine. 
2 38 38 1 65 30) Maryland. 
8 247, 274 ‘| 228; 230: 12 81! 680 Massachusetts. 
10, 125 140) Michigan. 
6 39) 171 1 4 6 5 36 91 4 21 62) Minnesota. 
2, 2) 27 2 2) 31 4 23 34 4 97 130} Mississippi. 
3 440 4 32 91 145} 84) Missouri. 
1 6 8 2 ll 15, Montana. 
10 23) 13 37 128) 1 4| Nebraska. 
3 8 37 1 2) New Hampshire. 
5 20 8 31 126 4 33) New Jersey. 
13 97 5 26 52 35) O17 491 23) 1,921) New York. 
2 8 3 10 a4 4 143) 271) North Carolina. 
9 &3 81 3 35 ll 13 lll 47 13 17| 669) Ohio. 
4 7 46 | 14, Oklahoma, 
8 Oregon. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. 
‘Tennessee, 
‘Texas. 
Utah. 
Vermont 
Virginia. 
Washington, 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 
Outlying parts of the United 
States 
1 1 2 2 29 19) Hawaii. 
2 18 26 2 18 28 4 55 76 6) 55 145 Islands. 
2 23) 2 24 23)...... , Porto Rico. 
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TABLE 11.—Secondary pupils pursuing certain studies in 


Agriculture | Homeeconomics| Psychology of 
2 | | 5/2/24 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 i 12 13 
Continental United 132 | 1,677, 1,105) 390) 128)11, 141 187] 749) 2,037 99) 376) 1, 120) 
States, 
120; 75) 16 539) 6) 33; 91 8| 37| 127 
4 66 10 127 7 52 49 6 56 54 
California... 4 24 6 ll 3) 327 10 51 2 7 23) 
Connecticut 4 166 4 2 78 
District of Columbia... 39 2 34 1 3 
1 5 10 7 189 3 3 ll 6) 
6 72; 88) 14 58) 554 6) 17 59) 9) 65) 
2 15 6 1 ys} 
Ilinois..-.........-.- 29 1) 1, 221 17 5 2) 53) 
eee 1 o_o 60 1 5 1 6 
ee 6 31 22) 12; 317 11 45 87 1 10 7 
9) 66, 52 10) 37, 82) 3 
Kentucky. -.......-....... 6 87 81 11 274 4 16 34 4 115 
Louisiana 1 4 105 33 5 19 
7 79 35; 221 3 1 27 5) 1 51 
1 4 8 8 527 1 3 1 
Massachusetts. 13)..--.. 466 12) 13) (147 1 23) 
3 27 49 3 110) 4, 173) 130 
1 9 237 1 1 | 
Mississippi-.......--....-. 3 76, 48 c_— 304 2 10) 37 2 10 29) 
i eae 1 9 20 350 3) 4 39 2 3 35 
Montana...-- 33 
Nebraska... 7 40) 63 15 1 5 8 2 69) 
New Hampshire.___.__.... 3 34 5 67 1 ll 2 1 8 
New 3 | 27 1 
New Mexico......-........ 2 37 27 | 17 3 58 9 2 33 ll 
WOW 1 8 369) 20) 17; (279 2 
North = 148 22) .....- 718 3 3 14 
North 8 1 85 8 6 16 
3 46) 33 38) 850) 4 71 27 2 5 13 
4 34 27 44 1 3 12)... wal 
South 3 177 4 ll 70) 3 5 
South 3 10) 16 75 18 1 5) 
1 231 21 18 4) 365 6 15) 52 13) 53 
13}...... 359 ll 39 82) 5 ll 
| 71 1 12 7 1 
Vermont. 1 6 
Virginia. 238 18) 8 
Washington 4 5 83 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Outlying parts of the United| 
States 
Philip J 26). 2 9 19 
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World history | Ancient history we ae, _ American history 
2 2 State 
ag 28 28 
4/85| 2g] 42/83] 2] 2 
|a ea als la 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 2 22 23 24 25 26 
250) 3, 555) 3, 428 1, 540 24, 620126, 1, 471)18, 727 23, 099 1, 767/20, 314/21, 872) United 
tates. 
4 56 45 32, 280) 356 29 229, 443 28) 242) 358) Alabama. 
2 12 10 3 23 33 2 1 23 5 22; 45) Arizona. 
10) 106 119 10, 81 115 7 41 72 16 85 108) Arkansas. 
19 155 182 100) 1, 195} 1,927 85 777| 1, 578 111; 1,027) 1,611) California. 
3 14 * 6 69 132 8 141 12 74 132| Colorado. 
8 172) 27 40, 608) 679 36; 667) 642 41; 534) 360) Connecticut. 
a 4, 106 15 4 92 25) 4 50 36) laware. 
1 9 5 18 9262) 251 17 121 247 20 240 167| District of Columbia. 
3 45 45 ll 128 140) 10; 106, 137 10 83) Florida. 
4 29) 61 24, «273; «411 223) 376 26, 295) 307) Georgia. 
2 10 24 6 53 86) 6 46, 56) 10, 59 106} Idaho. 
6 17 82 2,623) 2, 433 80) 1,729) 2,013 92, 1,531) 1,628) Illinois. 
10 (253) 15, 327, 375 32, 615 314 31 «648, 474) Indiana. 
5 48) 70, 562, 890) 78} 527; 833 86 519) 753) Iowa. 
7 67 61 25, 290, 449 26) 251 *“ 362, 504) Kansas. 
7 91 48 41) 448 701 48} 423, 762 48 205 453) Kentucky. 
4 16, 252) 273 25} 391) 313 29° 320) Louisiana. 
2 21 15 316; 3 25| 279 189) 34. 316 343) Maine. 
3 17 70 25, 370) 513 22; #505 209 29, 415 290) Maryland. 
9} 183) 152 74, 1,070) 1,744 647, 1, 106 76 1,007, 1, 248) Massachusetts. 
5 77 58, 1, 223) 1, 576) 903, 1, 217 57, 782: 1,027) Michigan. 
4 16) 177 35 2 40| 526, 666 35 496 688) Minnesota. 
5} 171 50) 15 287 13) 218185 14 
2) 33 49) 1, 129) 1, 103 47, 881 872) 42 673, 623) Missour: 
4) 32) 6| 37) «128 76, Montana. 
9 26) 134 12) 90, «158 20; 26 99; 286] Nebraska. 
4 50) 16 14, 371 186 12 97 19, 389, 118) New Hampshire, 
642: 70, 61 1,242) 754 50} 911 59 «916, New Jersey. 
2 / 10 7 lll 12 89 ll 7 119] New Mexico. 
25] 295) 507 186} 3, 308) 2,758} 136) 1,362 201| 2,735, 2,404) New York. 
7 75) lll 25| 224 324 34 257) 41 376 514) North Carolina, 
iecmnlvwdigns: 12 85 165) 13 49 130) North Dakota. 
12) 77| 264 70) 1,367) 1, 523) 72| 1, 243) 83, 941) 1, 332) Ohio. 
3 14 21 212) 17 21 74 134] Oklahoma. 
8 55 88 123 9 89 17; 114) Oregon. 
11} 180} 94) 113} 2,033) 1,864) 110) 1, 739 130, 1,736, 1,482) Pennsylvania. 
26 K 306 ll 14 212,139) Rhode Island. 
1 6 35) 15 105 175 15) 196 16 117 131) South Carolina, 
2 9} 73) «127 8 45 11-54-12) South Dakota. 
4 54 40 22| 362) 223 26} 319) 30, +308 250) Tennessee. 
5 39) 72 39) 314) 436 41} 325) 39, 250, 360) Texas. 
18 22) 25) 6 23. 74| Utah. 
6 85] 1 13 120) 198 8 80) 13 115, 192) Virginia. 
4 2 64 33) 504 38) 599) 43, 735  329| Vermont. 
3 36 31 19} 211 323 18) 231 26 318} Washington. 
2 2| 19 8 49 112 8 58) 10 55, 112) West Virginia. 
4 86 76 33 31 456 33 484, 522; Wisconsin. 
1 2 9 2 4) Wyoming. 
Outlying ofthe United 
4 61 3 141 41 3 136) 42 7 143 74, Haw 
8| 277) 234 28) 1,156) 651, 919) 649) 34) 1,565) 899 Philippine Islands. 
3 52 20; 7 26 72 


115044°—30——71 . 
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TABLE 11.—Secondary pupils pursuing certain studies in 


Sociology 


Schools re- 
porting 

Boys 

Girls 

Schools re- 
porting 


State 
48 
| 25 
a} ola 
1 2}; 3 | 4/5 


Continental United 
States. 


land 


Minnesota. 


New J ersey 


North 4 


Rhode 


Virginia. 


West 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming_.. 


1, 829) 


> 
Cae 


_ 


— 


o 


cwow 
EaNNS 


S85 


5 


Fa 


= 


Sx 


Ss 


Outlying parts of the 


| 
English history | Civil government | 
| 212 
; 6 7 8 9 10 | il 12 13 
| 6,830) 7,457) 873/11, 824 168) | 
| | 
Alabama. 28, 254] B17, 
Arkansas 
584) 51 311 905 7| 221 131 
31 3 33 43 2 18 
| | 
District of 129) 41) 6 
26: 194 3 25) 52) 
17 38 2 20) 13 
244, «401 20) Pe 148) 
Kansas. 97; 133) 5 
Kentucky. 138) 231 11 38] 111 
304, 387 30) 
41 442 1} 103 
322, 301] 15) 107,261 
eee 1 3 2 1 
Montana. 67 68) 4 38) 43) 
56} 
@w Mexico............... 38, 38) 2) 30; 
New York.-_.......--..--.. 3, 2, 804 8} 75) 74 
589) 678) 9} 
7 3} 1 3) 4 
3 26) 43 5 5 58) 
45) 471) 467 693) 468 604 4 19 57 
uth 4 21 43 44 32 35) 
South Dakota... 5 25 41 52 91 9 
‘Tennessee. 9 74 56 76 10 85 93 1 8 
1 130 13 70 69) 18) 186) 35) 
4 14 41 1 1 1 6 
Vermont... 9 7 61 89 8 
Po 20 520116 20) 231 148) 14 1 134 19 
2 8 20 174 125 ll 8} 179 38 
30 4) 49 8 
6 76 148 98 202} 31 
Philippine 3 31 6 81 153 25) 1,275; 721, 3) 415) (227 
R | 
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Problemsof Amer- Commercial Commercial 
Economics ican democracy law geography 
#3 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 26 
346) 3, 260) 3, 563) 78, 644) 1,120) = 300) 3, 584) 3, 554 192} 1,903) 2, 376 Continental United 
States, 
6 40, 7| Alabama. 
2 6 Arizona. 
5 47, 2 ‘ Arkansas. 
17 95 199) 1 7 2 107, 102 6 50) 51, California. 
6 21; 6 39) 15) 3 23 98; Connecticut. 
| 1 2 4 2 50 3, Delaware. 
3 15 10 | 12 , 30 | | oe 10, District of Columbia. 
1 3 4 16 39 | 3) Florida. 
2 2 7 1 3) Idaho. 
22 539-269) 2 46). 23| 792 538 ll 143! 205) Illinois. 
4 123, 9 90} 129 6 119 16) Indiana. 
49, 262) 9} 60) Towa. 
8 52 21 2 17 8 9 = 107 88 7 81 30, Kansas. 
10 67 &3) 3 10 26 9 33) 127 4 34 51) Kentucky. 
26) | 32) 1 2 4 10; 105 135) Louisiana. 
8 55 38) 1 10) 10 ll 88 107 9 88 97; Maine. 
1 3 5 43 126 5 10 83) Maryland. 
6 42 53) 158 13 78, 236 5 66 135) Massachusetts. 
18, 270 208 3 75) 22 6} 204 129, 6 128 154] Michigan. 
17, 254283 5 22) 50 14 387 138 6 51 65| Minnesota. 
9 153, 14 2 3 9 7} 232; 4 2 7 3} Missouri. 
4 40). 3 16 23 3 24 35, Montana. 
4 9) 10 1 2 5) Nebraska. 
3 34). _- 2 15 9 3 39 7 3 27 50| New Hampshire. 
10 58 (109) 15 130) 13 7 219 3 17 39) New Jersey. 
24 190) 7 23) 91 28) 173, 21 187 190} New York. 
5, 104 234 2 8 16 2 45 ll 8 Hs) 70| North Carolina, 
4 125 86) 3 30 8 14 129 «179 7 105, 145) Ohio. 
4 11) 18 3 26 18 2 21 4 2 15 13) Oklahoma. 
15 126 168) 9 126 186 33) 401 442 10 131 212) Pennsylvania, 
7 ll 114 ll 78| Rhode Island. 
2 5, 25). 1 1 12 13) South Carolina, 
2 4 37 1 2 2) Tennessee. 
10 58. 63 2j..-..- 46 9 71 44 4 12) 21) Texas. 
3 3) (23 1 3} 12) Utah. 
3 21 46 1 23) 21 7 57 59 5 62 83, Vermont. 
5 70 22 1 il 21 5 85 15) 1 32 4) Virginia. 
3 45 9 3 ll | Washington. 
3 19 37) 3 41 34) West Virginia. 
6 70 135, 1 31 38) 7 96 5 55 19) Wisconsin. 
| rts of the 
| Tnited States 
26) 1,113, 529 1 136) 47 1 23). | 1 Philippine Islands. 
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TaBLE 11.—Secondary pupils pursuing certain studies in 


Commercial 
Business English arithmetic Bookkeeping Shorthand 
as 
Sel 2/2/1851 zg Se] 24/85] g 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 i 12 13 
Continental United 24} 239° 152) 508) 3,895] 6,010} 830} 7,405 11,662) 862) 4, 781 17, 154 
States. 
Alabama. 8 20 72 14 42) 133 16 25; 104 
| 1 3 17 3} ll 
Arkansas 1 1 4 5} 32} 48 8 61,36 8} 74 
California 17 83 161 47 379 617 39) 74 684 
Yolorado..........-.------]------|------|------ 1 2 2 5 14 6 23; «114 
Connections... ll 53) 224 12) #181) 433 15 81) 404 
Delaware..........---.....]--..--|..----|..20-- 2 6 52 3 9 59 3 5 70 
District of Columbia___-..|.--.--|.-----|------ 4 4 34 6 85 59 8 8 177 
Florida. 6 30) 46, 6 27 42 10) 51) 107 
Georgia_.............------|------\ge----|------ 4 24 44 6 63 5 5 32 30) 
18) 5 14) 52 40 
Illinois 32} 350) 50! 544) 1, 198 61} 268) 2, 334 
Indiana. 16} 213) 18} 210} 318 22} 38 597 
14 86 94 309 472 49 172) 498) 
1 1 8 12) 52) 73 24 213 24 114; 308 
Kentucky. 17 88) (177 21} 132) 233 26) 448) 
Louisiana__.-.___-~-- 19 198 186, 9 189 86 9 109 133 
24) =299) 19 84) 25, «214 298 
Maryland 7 70| 169 ll 78 10 61, 272 
Massachusetts | 20} 3829 39) 173) 1, 457 37 142) 1, 543 
Mississippi 1 | 7 141 34 9} 144 46 8} 55) 
| 8 lll 60! 24, «331 299 27) 268) 
| 5 7 36) 95 7 30 88) 
| 3 26 26 17 91) «186 18) 33) 
New Jersey_____- 1 | 5 16 178) 319 21 187 387 21 158 
New | 4, 18} 16 6} 
New York | | 52) 2 363 48} 306 407 63} 422) 792) 
12) 148 136 7 47 17 73 
3 13 ll 8 18 64 6 17 79 
26) 230) 534 42) 704 49} 1, 504 
4 18 41 15 42) 57 16 36140) 
3 25) 33) 8 43 93 
Pennsylvania 44, +262) 661 65] 1,204 1, 107 63} 947) 1, 187 
Rhode Island 13 37 54 9 86, 223 11 92| 277 
4 49 75 5 20 22! 4 8) 26 
2 ll 7 35 60 | 58) 
7 33) 37; ll 56 36 4 6) 17 
ll 73) 63 20) «136 23 39) «189 
2 4 15 4 8) 3 Hi) 25) 
erir 9 83) 156) 12) 76 1 67, 241) 
Virginia - ll 71 12} +109 51 12 41 159) 
Washington. 2 12 9 8 98 76 9 8 
West Virginia.............-|..-.-.]------]------ 4 27 47 5 50 5 3 62) 
Wisconsin. li} 186} 211 184] 342) 20) 591. 
Wyoming. 1 3 11) 
— 
Outlying parts of the 
United States 
Hawaii 2 4) 125 39 7 1 73 4 104 155) 
8 84 7 4 29 
Porto 1 6 24 5 50} 125 5 56} 
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Instrumental Freehand draw- 
Typewriting Vocal music music ing and art 
2 2. State 
ag 
~ 
|28) 2/2/22) 2122/8] ¢ 
| 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20) | 22 | 2B | | 25 26 
1, 024/10, 092/21, 934)15, 532149, 257-973, 6, 146123, 705, 606) 5, 924)20, 5 Continental United 
| | | States. 
16) 146,13} 409, 21) 57) 387| 54 91) Alabama. 
27; 48 3) «40RD 24) | Arizona. 
11} 7; 52) 80) 8 Arkansas. 
5A] 525) 1,124) 52,484, 3,069 58) 264) 1,213, 52104) 1, 141 California. 
8 46) 151 75,205 7] 37 190) 10 Colorado. 
14} 125} 618, 426, 1,117 307, 1,023’ Connecticut. 
3 7 74 3) | 13 3. 20) Delaware. 
11) 259) 13} 207) 485, 553) District of Columbia. 
9 133 185, 259 9 87 OL | Florida. 
5} 72} 938] 265 3 Georgia. 
| 
65| 2,660, 777| 5,150) 46,519] 1,818, 33, 785) Illinois. 
24, 180] 631) 343) 866) 18) 315 Indiana. 
68} 412} 832} 47| 784) 1,085) 39, 223! 697) «10 292 lowa. 
30} 185] 415] 19,150) 398) 16} 71) 356 8 102 Kansas. 
30} 154} 483) 1,114) 81] 84) 673 7, 28! 138 Kentucky. 
10) 202) 15 93) 266,13, 246 52| 354 Louisiana. 
19} 152) 358) 12] 207,875) 20 5) Maine. 


14 93) 318 16, 278) 1, 125 49) 388) 14 5 454, Maryland. 
40; 1, 682 57) 4883) 3, 836 41 167) 1,572 57| 762) 2,734, Massachusetts. 


38° 309) 1,028 321) Michigan. 

20, 188 43, Mississippi. 
20 258) 472) Missouri. 
7 


67 7 71 49| 227 3 30) 26, Montana. 
21 76} 268 16} 134) 405 21} 117) 459 5 4 7 | Nebraska. 
11 65] 192) 5 43) 153 78) (124 1 56 92) New Hampshire. 
25] 254) 525) 39) 1, 258) 2, 115) #192) 5 464) 1, 226, New Jersey. 
155) 144 5 67 7 8 53] | New Mexico. 
71; 701 1, 062 100) 1, 240) 7, 681 80} 491) 2,319} 114) 1, 302 New York. 

72) (97 21; 204) 841 «115; 486 6 3} 190! North Carolina. 
11 69} 159 3 9 38 | North Dakota. 
60, 537) 1,727 52) 1,032) 3, 701 43| 344) 1, 285 24) 326; Ohio. 
20; 107/182 13} 19 206 6 7 Oklahoma. 
155) 164 6 14, 9 158 Oregon. 
67) 1, 143) 1, 400) 84) 3, 181) 3,824 65, 494) 1,723 69| 1,313) 1,832) Pennsylvania. 
13) 113} 8 1) 767 8 164 343) +667) Rhode Island. 
4 12 26 7 42) 145 14 50} | South Carolina. 
6 1 1 10 South Dakota. 
10, 


35 92) 3 29 62 E 2 89 1 
5 44 13) 106, 318 20, 337 8 150) Tennessee. 
7 

1 

2 

8 


28; 408 ll 67| Texas. 
5 4 8) 25) 4, | 12) Utah. 
ll 275 ll 191 369 ll 89321 56, Vermont. 
12) #145) «174 16; 4 743 22} «136; 449) 7 96 Virginia. 
17 178] 250 ll 781 16 ll 306 5 34 12, Washington. 
7 15) 6 1 7 21 195 West Virginia. 
24) 697 19-293) 056 28; «326 667 8 47 121, Wisconsin. 
1 3 ll 1 ll 27 | Wyoming. 
Outlying parts of the 
United States 


7 6 164, Hawaii. 
ll 65) 67 9 62} 203 15 43, 705) 7 338 Philippine Islands. 
2 13 49 4 15 121 40 Porto Rico. 


= 


1121 
| 
54 508) 1, 158 29) 1 
25 839 655 16 220) 1 
ll 181 86 10 147 
| | | | | 
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1926-1928 


TABLE 11.—Secondary pupils pursuing certain studies in 


Mechanical draw- 
ing 


| Schools re- 


porting 


Schools re- 
porting 
Schools re- 
porting 


Boys 


239) 4, 841 


Religious subjects 
d 

n 2 

=a 
il 12 13 


= 
= 
> 
3 


9 246 
1} 10; 
8} 171 
15} 494 7 
1) 21 
1 1 1 
3} 
3} 70) 
5| 474 
28 
16) 517 
53] 117 
10} 443) 301 
4) 52} «156 
6 154) 15 
3} 93} 98 
2) 74 
429) 146 
9} 574 
10/424) 546 
5| 295) 551 
6 
6| 314) 359 
15) 
3) 12) 119 
1} 188)....-- 
13} 608} 698 
2) 14 
23) 1, 558) 2, 134 
14) 492] 535 
1 8 
14) 625 1, 759 
3) 83 
3; 16] «143 
23) 1,121] 1, 288 
20; 148 
4) 112} 170 
1, 
8| 144) 317 
9} 315} 107 
3 170 
3} 56) 135 
10) 374 
6] 100} 200 
4} 
10} 507| 402! 


1122 
ining | Pubic speaking | | 
| 
State 
n n n 
a 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United 2,104) 132) 8,469} 332) 2, 869) 5,489) 204 
States. 
2 24 1 6) 1 1 7 
Arkansas. 1 3 26].....- 1 10 19 
California. 22) «184 73 7 79 33 9 32) (201 
Colorado- 1 25 1 1 43 71 
Connecticut 1 195, 144 5) 200 4 2 
District of Columbia_- ---- 1 343 4 1 22) 17 3 6 17) 
Georgia._._-......--------- 3 9 1 5 63 1 2 78 ™ 
5 91, 51 5, 152) 395, 
5} 2 3, 108) 92 
9 86 1 | | 
Kansas-__..........-.------ 4 54 12 5) 379 18 3 18 33 
3) 25) 2 23 32 
4 13} 
Maryland 5) (173 1 2 20 38 3) 126 23, 
Massachusetts... 314) 305 5| 136 4 5 6) 
4 41 10 3 60). 6 101 
3) 
5) 69 9 3) 81) 4 940 
Nebraska-.-_____-_...------ 9 2 4 30 25 
New 87, 1 6 462) 291 
New | 197 ll} 209 ll 18, 187; 
North 2 7, 200 5 95 35 
12 13] 8 67, 695 
601; 233 4 45 12 12) 714, 579 
Rhode 120) 292) 
South 10) 8 
Tennessee. 3 3] 25 
1 | 3 7 45 
10, 15 3) 2 12) 
West 2 10 13 
Wisconsin 7 157, 448 3 115}...... 5 26 61 
Outlying parts of the —y | 
United States | 
3) 126 1 3} 1 2 77 16 
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Physical training | Musical studies Clothing Foods 


State 


Schools re- 
porting 
Schools re- 
porting 
Schools re- 
porting 
Schools re- 
porting 


~ 
a 
3 
8 


127| 4,443) 9,246) 63) 549) 1,827) 135 25) 4, 081 59 ai 990) United 
ates. 


90 Ge 116 111} Alabama. 
1 ..----| Arizona. 

2 19 16) Arkansas. 
6) 
1 


9092)" 326 24} 103} 318 California. 


3 23 74 5 15 | 8} District of Columbia. 
1 


89 23) Georgia. 


Idaho. 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 
lowa. 
Kansas. 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine. 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts. 


Michigan. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri. 
Montana. 


Nebraska. 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey. 
New Mexico. 
New York. 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 
Ohio. 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. 
‘Tennessee. 


Virginia. 
Washington. 


West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 


Outlying parts of the 
States 


Hawaii. 
Philippine Islands. 
| Porto Rico. 


n 

a | 
26 

5| 377} 183, 3 1) 179 65 2 

6| 317; 535, 7 206 709) 147 

120 2 9 68 14 

4) 24) 544, 2 7 45 6 25) 237 3 32 

4)......] 1,083, 60 95 79 

(|) 1 3 «10 

1 46) 3@----. 3)------| 27 

15) 982) 521 8 70 134 i) 84 

2} 150} 5 10) 

3} 88 1 2) «14 22 22) 

3} 75) 160 1 5 8 3\..-.--| 76 Texas. 

| 

\ \ | | 
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TABLE 12.—Students in private high schools and academies enrolled in miscellaneous 
subjects, by States, 1927-28 


Subjects and States Schools Boys| Girls Subjects and States Schools Boys | Girls 
|__ 
| 
1 3 |‘ 1 | 2 3 4 

Hebrew: 1 11 0) 

Italian: | New York...........<<-- | 2 0 34 
California 1 8 0 | 1 5 0 
Connecticut_- 2 1 7 | 1 0 29 
Illinois______- 1 0 7 | Mythology: | 
Massachusetts- 3 0 24 | 2 0 31 
New Hampshire 1 0 8 | 1 0 16 
New York 4 0, 35 2 0 14 

1 5 2 0 24 
3 0} 16 1 | 35 0 
1 0) 20 1| 0 17 
Norse: Philosoy yhy: 
1} 1) alo 
Minnesota -___---------- 4 40 | Al Massachuse 1 0 7 
North Dakota 2 8, 6 New Hampshire_____-__- 1 0 8 
1 4) New 2 0 36 

1 7 5 1 0 9 
1 7 0 
New Jersey... ..... 2] 140) 60 West 1) o| 44 
Pennsylvania. 2) 281 | 0 | Greek drama: Connecticut. 1 0 8 

Swedish: | on | || Geography: 
1 4 Mississippi 1| 16 0 

esota 
Nebraska 1 10 | 6 — : 4 

1} 9 | History of painting: Conmee-| 

Illinois | 11 | 0 necticut. 1 0 26 
nwa. 1 | 5 history: 

Louisiana 1 | 6 alifornia. 1 7 
Massachusetts... 2} 7) 3) 18 20 
Minnesota. 1] 16) 18 |) 1 18 
New Hampshire | 1 9 9 13 
New 3 11 22 | N h 
| 1 12 orth ‘rouna -| 1 10 0 
__| 1 14 0 | ; 3 
Rhode 2 0 29 | 13 
Tennessee | 1 0) 6 | 1 0 35 
Virginia... | 1 2 ‘ 

Geology: | | Poli h 1 P 0 
| | Polish geography: Pennsyl- 
Connecticut... | 1 0) 9 vania 19 9 
Georgian... | 1 11 42 | Polish literature: Wisconsin__ 1 52 0 
Massachusetts. | 1 0 | | Advertising: 

New Hampshire .| 1 0 9 : 

Jew 1 29 24 New Jersey --.-.--------- { 

New York..........._.- | 4 9 35 | Accounting: 

| 2 10 9 Massachusetts 1 5 
Oklahoma......_-._______| 1 1 0 New Jersey.------------ ! 8 0 
Pennsylvania | 1 12 3 | Architecture: 

Rhode Island. | 2 0 26 = 
Utah... 1 0 6 = 

West Virginia... 1) ou 3 

Ethies: New | 2 
California | 3 0 159 Pennsylvania. 1 0 
District of Columbia 1 0 29 | Banking: | 
Florida... | 1 4 7 Massachusetts 1 106 
3 3 75 1 4 4 
Kentucky _____- | 1 9 18 | Commerce and industry: | 
Maryland 1 61 0 Massachusetts... 10 | 0 
husetts_- 1 370 | 0 Hampshire... 2 | 9 

ichigan.____. 5 487 vew Jersey. 9 0 
2 22) 453 New York. | 1 M4 
Montana 1 | 9 | Journalism: 

Nebraska 5 48 140 | 1 10 
New 1 0 Ilinois_. 1 10 0 
New Yor 3) 108 180 | Salesmanship: 
Ohio- 1 0 348 Connecticut 1 12 47 
Pennsylvania_ 1 7 7 | Michigan 1} 17 
Rhode Island 2) 157) 7 New Jerse 2 M4 0 
ic: | Telegraphy: Nort ‘arolina 1 4 4 
Massachusetts ..| 1 0! 7 | Auto mechanics: 
Michigan. | 1 0 17 || Arkansas____- 1 20 0 
1 2 1 7 0 
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TABLE 12.—Students in private high schools and academies enrolled in miscellaneous 
subjects, by States, 1927-28—Continued 


Subjects and States 


| 


schools) Boys | Girls 


Subjects and States 


1 2 3 4 

Electricity: | | Cafeteria management: Illi- | 
Tllinois_ 2! 40 0 Danei ing: | 
Kansas. 1 8 0 | California. | 

1 19 0 Illinois. 

Forge: New Hampshire 1 7 0 New York. 

Horticulture: | ‘Tennessee. 
California 1 2 0 7 
South Dakota 1 6 5 i Washington 

Metal: Ohio 1 62 0 | Design: 

Machine i California... 
Connecticut - | 1 2 28 || District of Columbia____- 
Massachusetts - 1 0 132 | Kansas. 

| 1 4 0 
Printing: {| Rhode Island 
| 1] 13 12 || aid: 
1 40 0 | California 
1 43 0 | Louisiana 
1 8 0 | Michigan. 
1 4 1 || Mississippi... - --- 
| 
Home management: | 
| District of Columbia. 
3 24 | 10 K 
1 12) 0 
2 86 | 0 | Massachusetts. - 
South Carolina__ 1 8 | Missouri... - ----- 
South Dakota_____ 1 4) 2) New Jersey - 
1 3 | 0 | New York. . 
Washington 1] 5| 1 
Wisconsin. 1] 18 | 0 

Poultry raising: onnecticut. 6 1 || Home 

Shoe repairing: Kansas__ 1 9 | 0 Illinois... 

Surveying: Pennsylvania. 1 13 0 

Watch repairing: Ohio... | 1 22 | 

Woodwork: | | 
Alabama. 1 21 0 New | 
2 15 3 || New Mexico 
Connecticut. 0 New York 
Idaho. ! 9 0 North C: arolina. 
29 0 Pennsylvania. 

New 1 9 0 Minnesota............... 
New York | 4 16 10 
North Dakota. ----! 1 4 0 New 
ONO. 5 387 4 | New 
Pennsylvania 1 49 0! Bacteriology: 
South Carolina_ 1 3 Kansas. 

Library: | Institutional management: 
1 10 |, Massachusetts - 
1 0 5 || Jewelry: Massac husotts. 
South Dakota__- 1 4 12 |, Social work: New York_____- 
Vermont 1 0 9 | Theology: Georgia.--......._. 

Penmanship 23 | 287 238 || Chinese: Hawaii 

and spelling. 3 19 30 || Hawaiian: 

Review 43 | 276 404 | Japanese: 

Spelling 24] 532 370 || Philosophy: Philippine Is- 

Arts and crafts: | lands 
1 0 8 Oriental history: Philippine 

1 0 17 Islands__.- 
Illinois. 2 19 3 || Philippine history: *Philip- 
Kansas 1 0 5 pine 
7 0 204 | Porto Kican history: Porto 
issour 2 0 10 
1 0 7 | Journalism: 
Yew York 7 103 | Multigraph: 
Pennsylvania 1 0 4| Home management; 
1 0 5 
Virginia._..........--...-. 1 0 30 Philippine Islands 
1 0 25 | Home nursing: Hawaii... 


' Schools 


Boys 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Girls 


| 2 3 | 4 

1 8 

2 27 

1 7 

46 

1 65 

1 35 

1 50 

1 18 

1 4 

1 38 

2 7 

3 131 

1 

1 23 

1 17 

1 73 

2 21 

1 15 

1 8 

1 35 

6 

9 

33 

26 

9 

4 

| on 

0 23 

15 

0 9 

34 

1736 

4 

0 12 

10 3 

0 2 

o| 

1 

8 

0 1 

30 

10 

31 

7 | 0 
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0 | 20 

19 | 8 

1} 49 

5 | 305 

1, 477 
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TABLE 12.—Students in private — schools and academies enrolled in miscellaneous 
A 


subjects, by 


Subjects and States 


tates, 1927—-28—Continued 


Subjects and States 


Schools| Boys; Girls | Schools | Boys | Girls 
1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
Occupations: Occupations—Continued. 

Alabama____....-.....--- 1 43 37 ne 1 3 5 
Arkansas... 29 30 New Jersey. 56 
California. 2 69 65 New York 3 25 47 
Colorado... 2 16 23 North Carolina. 1 85 39 
Florida... 2 24 26 North 4 18 81 
3) 183 28 2 29 23 
3 23 143 Pennsylvania 2 33 ll 
TIowa............-...----- 1 42 124 South Carolina. 1 2 6 
Kansas____..-_____._----- | 1 4 ‘ennessee__ 1 12 18 
Kentucky 3 Utah______- 1 12 4 
Louisiana. ____-- -| 1 1 12 
Massachusetts | 1 | 2 44 5 
Mississippi. 1} West 1 42 42 
Missouri 4 Wisconsin... 1 49 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE BLIND, 1926-27 


This report contains statistics concerning schools and classes for 
blind pupils for the year 1926-27. Reports are included for 80 
schools and institutions. Data concerning sight-saving classes are 
not included where it is possible to separate them from data concern- 
ing classes for the blind. For schools that failed to report, statistics 
for a previous year, the latest available, are included. In States 
having separate departments for white and for colored blind pupils, 
their institutions are counted as two schools. Seventeen schools 
receive both blind and deaf pupils. Financial items are prorated in 
schools accepting both white and colored pupils in separate depart- 
ments, and in schools accepting both blind and deaf pupils. 

Of the 80 institutions included in the report, 47 are State institu- 
tions, 21 are schools or classes in city school systems, 5 are private 
institutions, 5 others are private institutions supported partly or 
largely by State funds; 1 school is in the Philippine Islands and 1 
school in Porto Rico. 

INSTRUCTORS 


Institutions for the blind report a total of 863 instructors, of which 
number 220 are men and 643 are women. This is an increase over 1918 
of 19 male instructors and of 122 female instructors. 

Perkins Institute, Watertown, Mass., offers courses which prepare 
teachers for blind children. Pennsylvania Institute for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind, Overbrook, Pa., has a training course for prospective 
home teachers of the blind. George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., gives special courses during the summer sessions 
for teachers of the blind and semisighted. 


PUPILS 


The total enrollment in schools for the blind for 1927 is 6,084, of 
which number 3,355 are boys and 2,729 are girls. This is an in- 
crease of 22 per cent over the 1918 enrollment. During 1927 pupils 
in instrumental music numbered 2,688, and 2,729 were given vocal 
culture, and 3,499 were enrolled in industrial courses. The number 
graduated from high-school departments was 177; 101 being boys, 
and 76 girls. 

In the kindergartens were enrolled 336 pupils—188 boys and 148 
girls; in classes corresponding to grades 1 to 4 were 1,254 boys and 
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921 girls; in grades corresponding to 5 to 8 were 1,068 boys and 909 
girls; in classes corresponding to high-school grades were 633 boys 
and 603 girls, a total of 1,236. 


EXPENDITURES 


The total expenditure in 67 institutions which reported was 
$3,993,404. Those institutions which were able to distribute expendi- 
tures report instructional costs amounting to $1,147,441, other cur- 
rent expenses of $2,278,423, and costs of buildings and improvements 
amounting to $539,258. 

RECEIPTS 


Receipts are slightly higher than expenditures, being $4,028,145 
for the year for 67 institutions. Schools which were able to distrib- 
ute receipts according to source show $3,264,812 from State, county, 
or city; $77,768 from private benefactions; $259,316 from endow- 
ment funds; and $289,021 from other sources. 


PROPERTY 


The total value of buildings and grounds of the 67 institutions 
reporting these items was {17,283,141; the value of scientific appara- 
tus, furniture, libraries, etc., was $2,151,091; the permanent endow- 
ment funds totaled $5,707,168; in the libraries were 157,380 volumes 
in raised type and 46,324 in ink. 


TABLE 1.—Summary of statistics of schools for the blind, 1900 to 1927 


Items 1900 1905 1910 1915 1922 1927 
Number of schools reporting. .....-..-.-.- 37 40 48 62 64 80 
Instructors: 
144 175 178 211 201 220 
293 330 353 491 521 643 
437 505 531 702 7 863 
Pupils: 
2, 401 2, 263 2, 731 2,719 3, 355 
1,917 | 2, 040 2, 060 2, 522 2,7 
ON coven ccenscrtnvcciwentocane 4, 021 4, 441 4, 323 5, 253 4, 947 6, 084 
Graduates from high school: 
Ge 171 170 89 112 | 126 177 
Pupils in industrial courses - -_-—--..-.-.---- 2, 235 3, 201 2, 855 3, 702 3, 339 3, 499 
Instrumental music-------..-.-.-----.---- 1, 883 2, 354 1, 752 2,417 2, 256 2, 688 
Vocal culture. __......-.-.---.-------2---- 1,815 2, 211 1,317 2, 228 2, 053 2, 729 


PR mdkanccancapscsseneneccansnesdearl-onssscsvalaqcesesans 34, 754 54, 788 61, 785 46, 577 


94,689 | 125,581 | 115,528 | 182,035 | 202, 690 204, 055 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 1926-27 


This report includes statistics of 168 schools for the deaf for the 
year 1926-27. Of this total number of schools, 69 are supported by 
the State and are wholly or partly under State control, 83 are parts 
of city school systems, and 16 are under private control. Seventeen 
schools have departments for blind children, in addition to depart- 
ments for deaf children. Schools having separate departments for 
white pupils and for colored pupils are counted as two schools. 
Financial items are prorated, where possible, in schools having both 
blind and deaf pupils, or both white and colored pupils in separate 
departments. Statistics for State schools, for city schools, and for 
private schools are kept separate in the tabulations which follow. 


INSTRUCTORS 


Schools under State control report 1,724 instructors, of which 
number 408 are men; city schools report 417 instructors, of which 
number 19 are men; and private schools report 162 instructors, of 
which number 23 are men. This makes a total of 2,303 instructors 
in all schools, an increase of 394, or about 21 per cent over the 
number reported in 1922. 

Schools preparing teachers for the deaf are as follows: Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C.; Clarke School for the Deaf, Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.; School for 
the Deaf, 104 Lexington Avenue, New York City; and School for the 
Deaf, Morganton, N. C. With the exception of Gallaudet, these 


schools use oral methods. 
PUPILS 


State schools report 13,134 pupils and 246 graduates. City schools 
report 3,515 pupils and 2 graduates, and private schools report 933 
pupils and 5 graduates. The total enrollment in all schools is 17,582, 
an increase over 1922 of 3,217, or 22 per cent. The following tab- 
ulation gives enrollment in all three types of schools by grade 
combinations. 
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Enrollment by grades 


Enrollment in Enrollment in Enrollment in 
State schools private schools city schools Total enrollment 
Grades 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
Kindergartens. ___-.-- 1, 322 11.3 76 11.4 356 12.5 1, 754 11.5 
Grades | to 4_. f 6, 104 52.0 372 55.6 1, 508 52.9 7, 984 52.3 
Grades 5 to 8_. one 3, 388 28.8 203 30.3 924 32.4 4, 515 29.6 
High school __...-.--. 929 7.9 18 2.7 63 2. 1,010 6.6 
Total.......... 11, 743 100.0 669 100.0 2, 851 100.0 15, 263 100. 0 


The pupils who were taught speech by oral methods, that is by lip 
reading or speech reading, numbered 13,762. The auricular method 
was employed in teaching 646 pupils. This method attempts to 
improve hearing when possible. The following tabulation shows a 
distribution of pupils in each type of school according to methods 
employed in teaching speech. 


Pupils taught speech 
State Private | City day 
Items schools | schools | schools | Total 
Pupils taught speech by some method 10, 315 751 3, 493 14, 559 
Pupils taught by the oral method _____._- 9, 799 599 3, 364 13, 762 
Pupils taught by the auricular method_-----......--..-....---- 325 135 186 646 


RECEIPTS 


As it is not possible to separate receipts for city day schools for the 
deaf from the general receipts for the whole city school system with 
any degree of accuracy, no attempt is made to present receipts for 
city schools for the deaf. The following tabulation, however, gives a 
classification of receipts for State schools and for private schools, 
according to the various sources of revenue. 


Receipts from the various sources for State and private schools 


Receipts for 60 State | Receipts for 10 private 
schools schools 
Source of revenue 
Amount | Percent| Amount | Per cent 

From State, city, or county ............-.-.---------------- $16, 544, 220 92. 5 $4, 800 3.6 
From private benefactions---..............--.-------------- 202, 161 2.9 42, 992 32.7 
From productive endowment funds--.............-.----.--- 144, 551 2.0 750 .6 
2.6 83, 086 63. 1 
Total amount distributed 100.0 131, 628 100.0 
Total amount received 278, 216 |.....-..-- 
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EXPENDITURES 


The following table gives a summary of expenditures in State 
schools and in private schools for the deaf. In 1922 outlays repre- 
sented 19.7 per cent of the total cost; in 1927 they represented 14.4 
per cent. In 1922 outlays represented 56.2 per cent of the total 
expenditures in 9 private schools; in 1927 they represent 10.5 per 
cent in 10 such schools. 


Distribution of expenditures in State and private schools 


Expenditures of 65 | Expenditures of 10 
State schools private schools 
Expenditures 

Amount | Percent} Amount | Per cent 
For building and lasting improvements. .........-.-------- $1, 050, 420 14.4 $15, 268 10.5 
For teachers’ salaries, books, ete.......-...-.--------------- 1, 841, 178 25.3 54, 555 37.4 
For other salaries sand other current expenses.-.....-..----- 4, 383, 742 60.3 75, 993 52.1 
Total amount distributed _............-.-.----------- 7, 275, 340 100.0 145, 816 100.0 
Total amount 7, 612, 789 |...---...- 206, 


VALUE OF PROFERTY 


No attempt is made to present the value of property in city schools 
for the deaf, since these schools are a part of the regular city school 
system. The following tabulation shows property values in 65 State 
schools and in 10 private schools. A total endowment of $2,317,791 
is reported by 17 schools. 


Property values in certain schools 


State schools Private schools Total 
Kind of property Num- Num- Num- 
ber ber ber 
report. Value report- Value report- Value 

g 

Buildings and grounds. --........--- 65 | $28, 128, 705 10 | $1, 648, 012 75 $29, 776, 717 
Scientific a. furniture, in- 

struments, G6e..........-.........- 53 2, 360, 512 10 145, 351 63 2, 505, 863 
Endowment or Feabliaalios funds_-_- 15 2, 292, 407 2 25, 384 17 2,317, 791 
Okt wowweesescesnseeasndas 65 32, 781, 624 10 1, 818, 747 75 34, 600, 371 
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TABLE 1.—Review of statistics of all schools for the deaf, 1900 to 1927 
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Items 1900 1905 1910 1915 1922 1927 
Number of schools reporting: 
56 56 57 68 61 69 
41 64 53 64 74 83 
17 16 20 18 19 16 
114 136 130 150 154 168 
Instructors: 
State— 
344 416 378 468 379 
668 786 830 991 1, 035 1,316 
1,012 1, 202 1, 208 1, 459 1,414 1, 724 
City day— 
5 5 5 18 ll 19 
94 135 184 270 340 
99 140 189 288 351 417 
Private— 
17 12 16 17 20 23 
56 val 85 84 124 139 
73 83 101 101 144 162 
Pupils: 
NG vc ccondccdninenedhenkdnueecss 5, 389 5, 662 5, 681 6, 222 5, 757 7, 074 
4, 398 4, 659 4,718 5, 237 4, 981 6, 060 
9, 787 10, 321 10, 399 11, 459 10, 738 13, 134 
City day— 
409 578 7 1, 151 1, 487 1,776 
340 515 7 958 1, 424 1, 739 
| ee 749 1, 093 1, 508 2, 109 2,911 3, 515 
Private— 
211 256 282 218 368 459 
267 282 357 204 348 474 
478 538 639 512 716 933 
Graduates 
393 193 156 211 146 246 
405 222 163 212 166 253 
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TABLE 2.—Summary of statistics of certain schools for the deaf, 1926-27 


Private 
Items State schools schools Total 
I. Personnel 
Number of schools reporting. 69 16 
Instructors: 
1, 316 139 1, 455 
enrol: 
7, 074 459 7, 5383 
474 6, 534 
Pupils in kindergartens: 
573 35 608 
Pupils ‘ classes corresponding to grades 1! to 4: 
Pupils in classes corresponding to grades 5 to 8: 
1,740 
Pupils in classes corresponding to high-school grades 
476 
471 
Graduates from high-school grades: 
126 
Pupils in teacher-training classes: 
10 
101 
Pupils ‘agit speech: 
5, 831 
Pupils ‘aught by oral method: 
Pupils ‘aught by auricular method: - 
240 
Pupiisi in industrial departments: 
II. Receipts 
Number of schools reporting receipts_.........-.-.-.-.-.------ 10 70 
Amount received from State, county, or city. -| $6, 544, 220 , 800 $6, 549, 020 
Amount received from private a 202, 161 42, 992 245, 153 
Amount received from endowment funds-.- 7 144, 551 750 145, 301 
From all other sources. .-...-.-.-.----.---- 7 183, 725 83, 086 266, 811 
Source not classified. _............-.-.-.-----.---------------- 20, 141, 588 162, 562 
Total receipts...............-.-.-.-.....-----.--22-----e 7, 095, 631 273, 216 7, 368, 847 
Ill. Expenditures 
Number of schools reporting expenditures. . 10 75 
Expended for teachers’ salaries, books, etc. - $1, 841, 178 $54, 555 $1, 895, 733 
All other current expenditures.__.........._._---- 4, 383, 742 75, 993 4, 459, 7: 
Expended for buildings and lasting improvement 1, 050, 420 15, 268 1, 065, 
Expenditures not classified. -.................-------.-------- 337, 399 119, 473 456, 872 
Total expenditures for the year_._....._---.-.-.-------- 7, 612, 739 | 265, 289 7, 878, 028 
Number of schools reporting distribution of expenditures. ---- 60 7 67 
Pupils enrolled in these schools_._............-------.-------- 12, 449 397 12, 846 
Current expenses in these schools -| $6, 224, 920 $130, 548 $6, 355, 468 
Capital outlay in these schools..._.........-- = 1, 050, 420 5, 268 1, 065, 688 
Per capita expenditure for current expenses... “ 500 495 
Per capita expenditure for capital outlay. ._........-.-.---.-- 84 38 83 
IV. Property and values 
Number of schools reporting volumes in libraries........-.-.-- 62 73 
Number of volumes in libraries_.._...........---.-. . 193, 002 5, am 198, 362 
Number of schools reporting value of properties--- 7 65 75 
Value of buildings and grounds.______..........-- .| $28, 128, 705 $1, 648, 012 $29, 776, 717 
Value of scientific apparatus, furniture, ete. _.........-.-.-.-- 2, 360, 512 145, 351 505, 863 
Total value of property......-..-.-.-.....-------------- 30, 489, 217 1, 793, 363 32, 282, 580 
Enrollment in schools reporting value of property 675 13, 373 
Value of property per pupil_...-...-....-......--.---.-.------ $2, 657 $2, 414 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENTS 


This report contains statistics for 1926-27 of schools for delin- 
quents. The institutions are of a reformatory nature, and receive 
inmates committed to their care by juvenile and other courts. Re- 
ports were received from 158 institutions out of 173 believed to exist. 

The number of instructors reported for the year is 1,488, of which 
number 582 are men. These persons are engaged primarily in the 
instruction of inmates. The assistants numbered 4,677 in 1927, of 
whom 2,529 were men. These assistants do no teaching, but care 
for the inmates. 

The total number of inmates reported for 1926-27 is 84,317, of 
which number 65,174 are boys and 19,143 are girls. Of the total 
number of inmates, 72,803 are white and 11,514 are colored. Since 
1922 the number of inmates has increased 28.6 per cent, which is an 
increase of 30.2 per cent for boys and 23.5 per cent for girls. White 
inmates have increased 31.4 per cent in the last five years, and colored 
inmates have increased 25.7 per cent. Instruction was given to 
61,740 inmates, or 74 per cent of the total number in institutions 
reporting this item. Some trade or occupation was taught to 48,646, 
or 75 per cent of all inmates in institutions reporting this item. 

The percentages of those inmates which are native-born of native 
parents, and of those which are native-born of foreign or mixed 
parents, are about the same as the percentages for corresponding 
groups in the 5 to 20-year class of the general population. Foreign- 
born inmates comprise about 6 per cent of the total number of in- 
mates in institutions reporting foreign-born, while the foreign-born 
children comprise about 7 per cent of the whole number of children 
in the United States. 

Ninety-one schools reported both the number of inmates committed 
(24,110) and the number that could neither read nor write (2,271). 
This is 9.4 per cent of those committed in these institutions. In 
1920 among children 10 to 20 years of age in the United States, 2.7 
per cent were illiterate. One hundred and thirty-nine institutions 
report both the number of inmates discharged (27,530) and the num- 
ber discharged that could read and write (27,385). This would indi- 
cate that 145, or 0.5 per cent of those discharged from these institu- 
tions, were illiterate. This is considerably below the average for the 
United States, although there are probably differences in the defini- 
tion of illiteracy in each group. 
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TABLE 2.—Teachers and inmates in industrial schools for delinquents, 1926-27 


Assistants not 


w lt employed as Whole =e of included in pre- 
8/38 teachers ceding column 
2 
4\2 25 
28 
1 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United 
States... 158 2, 529 | 2, 148 84, 317 

3 17 14 1, 374 

1 9 1 166 

1 12 3 325 

6 152 106 2, 588 

2 32 19 712 

2 38 26 872 

3 9 8 275 

2 40 27 950 

1 27 9 856 

8 12 15 442 

1 20 25 442 

7 198 136 7, 124 

3 142 42 2, 481 

4 34 60 1, 183 

3 65 26 1, 560 


Louisiana. 


Massachusetts. 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 


West 


Wy 


Outlying part 


Porto 


327 


Negro inmates 
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2 
Alal 
Ari 
Ark 
Cali 20 
Cold 18 
Cor ‘ 
Del; 27 
Dis 
Flo 
Geo 
Ida 1 
Thlir 
Ind 31 
low 25 
Kar 23 
2|....| 27 25 56 51 | 1,109 472 | 1,581 2 313 74 ; 
9 14 42 165 365 530 3 2 3 
Po 6} 1] 48] 16 57 41 | 1,949 715 | 2, 664 3 432 301 
9 46] 57 St 107 | 2,323 5OL | 2,824 5 ] 
Michigan.......-..-..-----| 5 |....| 24] 44 96 165 | 1,031 | 1,606 | 2, 637 3 77 53 q 
Minnesota...........-.----| 6] 1] 37] 19 56 $2 | 1,388 537 | 1,925 5 25 22 
1 |--.-| 15] 10 8 13 233 139 q 
3] 1 7| 21 71 44 912 300 | 1,212 2 
2 |....| 6 6 10 16 220 108 338 1 | 
BL. 27 33 292 403 695 3 27 40 
New Hampshire...-....--.} 1 |.---|-----| 4 12 14 158 80 238 1 0 1 
New 6 |....| 46 | 24 138 67 | 2,927 670 | 3, 597 5 468 89 | 
New York.........--.----.| 14] 1] 65] 159 283 353 | 7,034 | 2,889 | 9,923 9 290 164 ! 
North Carolina... 1] 1 3 2 27 17 
North 1 9 26 7 185 65 250 1 
7 2| 64) 42 167 136 | 8,105 | 1,746 | 9,851 6 | 1,916 347 
3 3 6 14 18 504 149 743 | 2 OF 
2 6 16 24 280 109 389 1 
9; 1 27 56 265 176 | 4,870 | 1,278 | 6, 148 5 682 32 
2 = 1 7 25 16 430 83 513 2 22 14 j 
South Carolina. 3 5 3 12 6 500 75 575 1 
South 1 1 4 12 6 146 67 213 1 
5] 1 4] 20 37 19 831 314} 1,145) 4 316 15 
7 15 17 236 112 348 1 2 1 
4 15 19 20 621 204 915 2 230 132 
41 88 | 1,363 | 358) 1,721) 5 92 8 
2; 1 9] 17 24 43 585 382 967 5 13 | 
© 7 1 1 75 47 122 2) 5 2 
| 
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es in industrial schools for delinquents, 1926-27 
aking a complete and accurate distribution of their 


State 


Continental 
United States - 


ze | Schools reporting 


American born 5 
Of American ith one | Roth parents m tee 
American Total Ess 
parents parent foreign born Sst, 
— 
tsk 

3 4 5 9 10 11 12| 13 

32, 840 | 6,812 | 3,087 45,970 | 9,277 | 1,758 | 518 6 


Michigan 


Missouri 
New Jersey 


New 
North Carolina. - | 
North 
Ohio 


Vermont 


Outlying part 
Porto 


1,532 | $22 
602 
146 51 

1, 305 7 

93 


609 | 198 
| 
455 | 4 


3, 691 979 
2 

18 7 

656 6 


326 


326 


226} 10 
i 
2 1 

1 1 

3 

3 


1 
105 | 
‘Arkansas.......-------| 1] 318 |.--..-- 4 \-------| 324 
3 565 361; | 150 149 | 1,076 | 127 | 50 10 
1 206 |....- j..-.---| 426 |..-.--- 9 
92] 65 |.......]----- 80 9 172 74 1 1 1 
District of Columbia_.| 194 2 48 |......-] 740 196 14 |..... 2 
2] 288 |-----.- 280 
Idaho...-.....--------| 1 256 147 6| 2 24 2] 286 151 4 1 1 
Ilinois-..-2.2.2--.----| 5 | 2,975 | 252) 472 | 191 | 1,281 179 | 4,728 | 622 127 | 163 5 
2) 1,001 | 495 94 48 18 | 1,073 513 39 5 3 
3] 613 | 297 60 | 13 50 10} 723} 320 14) 5 2 
2| 857] 242 9 ]-----.- 4| 857] 255 3 |.....| 
| 1,100 470 |..-..--| 2 7 \..--.--| 1,107 472 
Louisiana........-----| 1} 318 |-.----- 5 |.---- 
Maine. 157. | 299 |.......| 21 |...-..- 36 157 356 9 5 
Maryland... 309 | 567 21 | 60 51 67 | 381) 694 2| 3 
Massachusetts 436 ..-----| .312 |-----] 1,171 |-------] 1,919 |-....--| 217 |---.- 10 
— 750 | 428 75 | 82 164 68 | 989 | 578 42| 4 6 
Minnesota - 839 | 311] 203 | 96| 294 111 | 518 52 | 19 4 
231 _ 231 |------- 9 4 
| 832 Bi |-..--| 730 |...-...] 1,613 |......-| 127 |----- 7 
| 
2 | 
1 | 188 65) | 
4 2,416 89 10 | 
Oklahoma...........--| 3 594 | 148 
Oregon 2 154 91 50 6 68 12 272) 109 8 | 
Pennsylvania - _-...--- 5 | 1,404 128 157 | 52 726 16 | 2,287 | 196 45 
South Carolina.....---| 3 500 75 500 | 
Tennessee...........--| 4] 682] 312 2 1 087 | B16 
Texas _................| 2 | 8,373 200 |-------] 8,573 
na 1 160 87 37 | 16 21 7| 218 110 18| 2 6 
4] 602| 294 12 6 |...----| 620) 294 
2 785 |...---- 95 167 1,255 |.-----.] 114 10 
West Virginia.........| 2] 665] 212 ].....--| 1 50 4 715 | 217 5 1 1 
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TaBLE 5.—Enrollment in industrial schools for delinquents, 1926-27 


Commitments | Inmates dis- 
Average enrollment Average enrollment 
for the year = a in the school classes 
n 
ese 
3 = = = 2 
2 2 a 
1 2 5 | 6) 7 8 | 9 10 | 11/12) 13 | 05 
Continental United 
156 151/28, 645 8, 046) 154/25, 644\7, 219) 142/24, 323]8,344) 77 
3} 392} 76) 334!___-- 3| 682} 48} 89 
77; #12) 62) 86 619) «100 
1} 268)____. 1} 129)___-- 100 
6 602; 6| 814| 479) 6| 476] 35: 62 
2| 246, 96) 2| 176) 74) 2) 237] 1 96 
1} 2 333}....- 2) 
3) 85) 3] 20) 57) 3] 150) 87] 97 
2| 333; 247) 80) 2 1 99 
3) 165, 3] 155) 44) 3) 1 81 j 
1} 112} 52) 103} 67] 985: 
Illinois. 7| 2,551! 1,905} 1,764] 4 67 
3] 1,276} 3] 1,040) 3 1,072) 244 R4 
4| 256; 184] 4! 201) 227} 3) 460) 100 
3} 932) 77) 3) 343) 74 3 1 37 
409) 142) 345) 139) 709) 3: 96 
3 51] 104) 158} 100 
6} 601) 6| 723) 224) 1,095) 177 82 
Massachusetts... 9} 1,556) 255 9} 1,648) 275) 8 68 
Michigan. 797| 61) 655) 950, 5] 264) 918) 5) 805) 554) 84 
Minnesota. - - 308} 886) 220 6 88} 568) 11 61 
125, 81} 108) 30 1 52} 39) 175} 125) 100 
237 70} #725) 79) 2} 190) 73) 3) 441] 237 80 
76 64) 2 67; 35) 76| 29) 2 105) 7 
204 50, 3] 171) 147) 2 39 
19).....| 1) 1 78 
58! 1,196] 266, 6) 1,180] 185) 6 64 
1,830) 56] 13) 3, 236/1, 200, 14) 3,3121,191) 13 91 
68} 1} 1 100 
610} 7| 5, 671/1,190) 5,044.1,004) 7 68 
121} 90} 2 9) 565 3 37 
Pennsylvania. - 775] 60} 2,155) 9) 2,115) 489) 9 84 
Rhode Island_- 53,45] 2 10 2 340) 1 100 
South Carolina 60} 76) 145) 2 60 
South 49} 67, 62) 17 40) 12 100 
5| 586} 199} 69} 549, 133° 5] 525) 114 3 100 
2) 891! 160) || 1 100 
1} 157) 78} 68,1] 37) 70 
4, 449) 201 71, 4) 284) 90 4) 260) 115) 4 90 
5| 868) 201 62; 733} 120) 5} 748) 145) 3 36 
2 4 58} 2} 300) 100 
2} 361) 238} 62} 268} 107, 2} 43) 104 1 100 
2) 35} 2| 75) 32 2 75 55 
Outlying part 
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TaBLE 6.—Number of volumes in library, value of property, and per capita invest- 
ments in industrial schools for delinquents, 1926-27 
Value of property a in average 
Vol- 1 
report- 
State Scientific fog Per 
chools| Buildings | apparatus,| average] Average 
brary report- and furniture, | enroll- | enroll- oe — 
ing grounds | machin- | ment | ment ment 
ery, etc. and 
prop- 
erty 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Continental United 
257, 301 151 |$72, 557, 607 373, 045 150 | 42, 645 |$81, 930, 652 | $1,921 
Alabama___.........------ 1, 260 3 656, 889 32, 540 3 816 689, 429 845 
Arizona. 7 469 1 146, 175 23, 062 1 105 169, 237 1, 612 
eee eee 1 201, 17 17, 3 1 175 218, 464 ¥ 
California 10, 963 6 | 1,968, 423 356, 825 6 1,339 | 2,325,248 | 1, 737 
Colorado__......-..--.---- 3, 060 2 550, 070 153, 380 2 389 703,450 | 1,808 
2! 1,016, 780 54, 770 2 522 | 1,071,550} 2,053 
3 319, 658 14, 000 3 245 333, 658 | 1, 362 
2] 1,520, 000 46, 000 2 577 1, 566,000 | 2,714 
1 350, 110, 000 1 411 460,000 | 1,119 
3 213, 892 32, 868 3 304 246, 760 812 
1 750, 000 200, 000 1 950,000 | 3, 209 
6 | 4,487,419 790, 262 6 3,319 | 5, 277, 681 1, 590 
3 1, 361, 956 322, 913 3 828 1, 684, 869 | 2,035 
4 1, 329, 091 119, 369 3 710 | 1,448,460 | 2,040 
3} 2,518, 900 206, 000 3 1,279 | 2,724,900 | 2,130 
Kentucky-___........------ 2, 800 2] 1,301,374 163, 515 2 1,071 1, 464, 889 | 1, 368 
1, 000 1 547, 000 1 195 750,000 | 3,846 
Bese tewnnnehutamwens 1, 200 3 606, 033 74, 155 3 421 680, 188 | 1,616 
Maryland_____.--.-_._-.-- 9, 854 5 1, 375, 718 158, 000 5 985 1, 533,718 | 1, 557 
Massachusetts. 19, 571 9 | 1,740, 762 386, 953 9 1, 421 2,127,715 | 1,497 
Michigan 7, 215 5 | 3,047, 400 429, 264 5 1,603 | 3,476,664 | 2,169 
Minnesota __ 5 | 2,702,627 | 1, 100, 734 5 1,107 | 3,802,761 | 3,435 
Mississippi_ 1 493, 437 158, 932 1 652, 369 | 2,175 
issouri__ 3 1, 180, 000 71, 000 3 845 1, 251,000 | 1,480 
Montana_. 2 , 689 76, 818 2 216 732, 507 | 3,391 
Nebraska.._........-.---- 2 498, 827 90, 075 2 313 588,902 | 1,881 
Nevada_-__..____- 1 70, 000 10, 000 1 80,000 | 3,478 
New Jersey __-__.- 6 | 4,158, 473 820, 974 6 2,079 | 4,979,447 | 2,395 
New Mexico 1 , 000 5, 000 1 44 45, 1, 023 
New York________..---_-- 24, 894 14 | 12, 180, 202 | 1,019, 557 14 5,570 | 13,199,759 | 2,370 
i 1 1 984,000 | 2,371 
1 467,406 |........_- 1 185 467,406 | 2,527 
7 | 5,113, 676 312, 923 7 4,675 | 5,426,599 | 1,161 
3 | 1,046, 239 120, 3 671 1, 167,139 | 1,739 
2 278, 769 34, 543 2 313,312 | 1,405 
8 | 8,324, 065 917, 051 8 3,156 | 9,241,116 | 2,928 
Rhode Island 2 783, 313 2 793, 313 | 3,449 
South Carolina. - 400 3 440, 000 500 3 435 462,500 | 1,063 
South Dakota___......-._- 4, 000 1 253, 940 |........--- 1 143 253,940} 1,776 
Tennessee 2, 070 5 611, 300 76, 485 5 785 687, 785 876 
Texas______- 5, 233 2 838, 185 142, 764 2 1,051 , 949 933 
Vermont ape _| 2,500 1 394, 472 a 1 235 483,112 | 2,056 
Virginia___- -| 1,100 4 479, 550 100, 695 4 650 245 893 
10, 432 4 | 2,074, 500 120, 196 4 1,021 2, 194, 696 | 2, 150 
West Virginia 2, 500 2} 1,000,000} 68, 740 2 547 | 1,068,740 | 1, 954 
Wisconsin. -| 2,650 2 780, 821 87, 314 2 135 | 1,449 
Wyoming... Z 500 2 700, 000 23, 040 2 116 723,040 | 6, 233 
Outlying part 
Porto Rico___...........-- 100 1 188, 211 28, 485 1 241 216, 696 899 
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TABLE 8.—Per capita cost in industrial schools for delinquents, based on average 


enrollment, 1926-27 


Expenditures for all purposes 


Expenditures for current expenses 


State Average 


Average 


Schools} enroll- Per | Schools} enroll- Per 
Amount Amount 
report-| ment cap- | report-| ment cap- 
ng | in these| *Pended | ‘irq be in these | @*Pended | 
schools schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Continental United States__ 152 | 43,091 |$22, 303,966 | $518 127 | 38,113 |$16,197,229 | $425 
3 816 350, 892 | 430 2 409 100, 100 245 
1 105 60,968 | 581 1 105 60, 118 573 
1 175 98,500 | 563 1 175 95, 300 545 
6 1, 339 734, 865 | 549 6 , 339 671, 232 501 
2 199,972 | 514 2 389 187, 004 481 
2 522 479, 624 | 919 1 439 200, 389 456 
3 245 98,902 | 404 3 245 97, 902 400 
2 577 224,108 | 388 2 5 211, 094 366 
1 411 189, 377 461 1 411 115, 787 
2 5,000 | 293 1 112 35, 313 
1 132,000 | 446 1 102, 000 345 
6 3, 319 333 | 683 5 2,967 | 1, 538, 242 518 
3 28 590,818 | 714 3 828 517, 346 
3 710 306,427 | 432 3 710 301, 535 425 
3 1, 279 588, 169 | 460 3 1, 279 519, 666 406 
2 1,071 385,118 | 360 2 1,071 369, 118 
1 1 114,076 | 585 1 195 87, 892 451 
3 421 218,800 | 520 3 421 136, 271 324 
6 1, 645 550, 5387 | 335 5 334, 809 
9 1, 421 738, 508 | 520 8 1, 320 650, 136 493 
5 1, 603 1, 063,619 | 664 5 1, 603 908, 128 567 
6 1, 126 925,112 | 822 5 706 390, 315 
1 300 110, 500 | 368 1 95, 500 318 
3 845 409,250 | 484 3 845 , 766 
2 216 205, 108 | 950 2 216 102, 975 477 
3 534 180, 507 | 338 2 313 111, 749 357 
6 2,079 | 1,295,194 | 623 6 2,079 | 1, 120, 655 539 
1 2, 523 1 455 
Now York............-.......- 14 5,570 | 2,876,235 | 516 4 5,570 | 2,720, 405 488 
» 1 415 175,072 | 422 1 415 133, 288 321 
1 185 99, 341 537 1 185 . 790 480 
6 4, 125 1, 298, 329 | 315 4 3, 954 871, 371 220 
3 671 429, 284 | 640 3 671 807 550 
2 223 138, 519 | 621 2 135, 187 606 
8 3,156 | 2,243,276 | 711 4 1, 875 919, 515 490 
1 177 113,900 | 644 1 177 113, 000 644 
South Carolina.-.__-.- 3 435 20,000 | 276 1 190 000 147 
Pe 5 785 216, 611 276 5 185, 661 237 
2 1,051 305,105 | 290 2 1,051 305, 105 
| Se ee 4 188, 560 3 543 121, 271 223 
Washington-_..-.......-.-.-.--- 5 1, 069 615, 466 | 576 3 868 309, 252 
West Virginia._.-.......-.....- 2 5A7 224,176 | 410 2 547 141, 676 259 
J SEE 2 599 282,237 | 471 2 599 254, 872 425 
2 116 125, 409 |1, 081 1 81 51, 000 630 
Outlying part 
Porto 1 241 65,320} 271 241 65,320 | 271 
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TaB_e 11.—IJndustrial schools for delinquents having endowment funds, 1926-27 


Amount 
Total | received 
amount for 
Institution Location of pro- | endow- 
ductive ment 

during 

the year 
California Girls Training Home-.--..-.---..------------------- Alameda, Calif__...- $2, 000 $200 
Connecticut Junior Republic Association (Inc.)- - ..| Litehfield, 125,000 5, 000 
Connecticut School for ...| Meriden, Conn... 
Delaware Industrial School for Claymont, 9, 000 398 
Ferris Industrial School of Delaware___--.-.....---.--- ...| Marshallton, Del__..| 14, 000 700 
National Training School for Girls__............----.-- mand Washington, Dp... 3, 125 490 
Idaho Industrial Training School_-.....-...-....---.-- ..| St. Anthony, Idaho. 300, 000 15, 000 
Chicago Home for Girls... 163, 370 22, 880 
ndustrial School for Boys ka, Kans... 
State School for Ha lowell, Me___. 
State for Boys .| South Portland, Me. 
Plummer Farm -| Salem, Mass... 145, 000 7, 168 
Bellefontaine Farms Florissant, Mo-_.---- 
Montana State Industrial School. Miles City, Mont_-- 000 12, 000 
Boys Industrial School. Kearney, 125, 156 16, 842 
Asylum of Our Lady of Refuge Buffalo, N. 40, 000 
Berkshire Industrial Farm ---.--......-.-..-.------------------ Canaan, N. Y....-.- 159, 400 10, 084 
The Children’s Dobbs Ferry, N. Y..| 61, 074 
Inwood House__.............--------------------------------- New York, N. Y_.--| 668, 991 20, 011 
New York Catholic Protectory 186, 985 |......-.-- 
Society for the ee of Juvenile Delinquents. ........_|.....do_.....-..-.-..-- 13, 500 179 
Wisconsin Industrial ‘School for Girls Milwaukee, Wis---- 1,400 |-..--.---- 


1 Data for 1921-22, 


CHAPTER XXIX 


SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR FEEBLE-MINDED AND 
SUBNORMAL CHILDREN, 1926-27 


This report contains statistics of schools and classes for feeble- 
minded and for subnormal children. These children are instructed 
in three types of schools. State schools and private schools accept 
mental defectives who are not insane nor charged with criminal 
acts. The city day schools accept children who are subnormal, 
backward, and mentally retarded, and place them in special classes, 
where they receive individual instruction and attention. State and 
private schools have boarding departments where the child can be 
cared for, as well as instructed, and where attendants are supplied; 
and they take full responsibility for the welfare of those committed 
to their care. City day schools have their pupils only for the period 
of instruction, as a rule have no attendants to assist in the care of 
pupils, and they allow the pupils to return to their homes after the 
school day is over. Classes in city day schools are usually called 
“opportunity classes,’”’ “ungraded classes,” “classes for defectives,” 
etc. On account of the higher mentality of pupils in these city schools, 
statistics are kept separate for the three types of schools wherever it 
is possible to do so. 

Reports are included for 51 State institutions. No report was 
received from the Wrentham (Mass.) State school, the Missouri 
Colony for Feeble-Minded and Epileptics, the Oklahoma Institute 
for Feeble-Minded, the (Texas) State Colony for the Feeble-Minded, 
or the (Virginia) State Colony for Epileptics and Feeble-Minded. 
Statistics for 1922 were used for those not reporting, where the 
institution was believed to be in existence in 1927. 

Reports were received from 30 private institutions, and 1922 data 
were included for 4 more which did not report in 1927. Reports are 
included also for 218 city day schools. The 1922 report contains data 
from 51 State schools, 30 private schools, and from 138 city schools. 
Eighty-five more reports from city schools are included in 1927 than 
in 1922 and 4 more reports from private schools. In 1922 reports 
were included for 214 schools and in 1927 for 303 schools. 


INSTRUCTORS AND ASSISTANTS 


The number of instructors in State schools increased from 492 in 
1922 to 580 in 1927, in private schools from 143 to 195, and in city 
schools from 1,321 to 2,718. In State schools 20 per cent of the in- 
structors are men; in private schools, 12.8 per cent; and in city 
schools, 6.4 per cent are men. State schools report 4,047 assistants 
and private schools report 435. These assistants do no teaching, but 
they serve in matters of comfort and care of the inmates. No 
assistants are reported in city school systems. 
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INMATES AND PUPILS 


The number enrolled in State institutions increased from 27,962 
in 1914 to 49,791 in 1927, an increase of about 78 per cent. These 
inmates are about equally divided as to sex. In the private institu- 
tions, enrollments have increased from 916 to 2,416 since 1914, an 
increase of about 164 per cent. The sex distribution in these schools 
has been about equal, excepting that in 1927 there are 378 more boys 
than girls. 

In city schools the number enrolled in classes for subnormal and 
backward children has increased from 10,890 in 1914 to 51,814 in 
1927, an increase of 40,924 in 13 years, or 376 per cent. City schools 
have been enrolling about twice as many boys as girls in these classes 
ever since 1914, when statistics of this type were first included with 
those of State and private schools. 

These increases in enrollments, which are far greater than increases 
in the population, do not indicate that the percentage of feeble- 
mindedness is on the increase. It means rather that we are taking 
better care of the unfortunate children. Within the past 10 years 
the number of city schools in which classes are organized for children 
of low mental capacity has about doubled. In addition to academic 
work these pupils are taught music, household arts, agriculture, 
manual training, and certain trades, all of which are designed to 
make the inmate as nearly self supporting as possible. 

The tabulation which follows shows how these boys and girls are 
classified as to mentality in the different types of schools. 


Mentality of pupils in different types of schools 
IN STATE SCHOOLS 


Number of those whose mentality is Percentage of those whose 
classed as— mentality is classed as— 
Sex 

Low Middle | High Total Low Middle | High 
Boys... 4, 348 6, 897 5, 742 16, 987 25.6 40.6 33. 8 
Girls___- 3,970 6, 742 5, 842 16, 554 24.0 40.7 35.3 
Total 8, 318 13, 639 11, 584 33, 541 24.8 40.7 34.5 

IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Boys... 299 551 315 1, 165 | 47.3 27.0 
Girls... 168 358 273 799 21.0 | 44.8 34.2 
Total 467 909 588 1, 964 23. 8 | 46.3 29.9 
IN CITY SCHOOLS 

Boys.. * 3, 506 11, 805 12, 661 27, 972 12.5 42.2 45.3 
Girls... .. 2, 215 6, 265 7, 204 15, 684 14.1 40.0 45.9 
5,721 | 18,070| 19, 865 43,656, 13.1 | 41.4 45.6 
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In State schools and in private schools from one-fifth to one-fourth 
of the pupils classified as to mentality are in the low group, and 
approximately one-third in the high group. In city schools one- 
seventh are in the low group and nearly one-half in the high group. 
Since the inmates of State and of private schools are sent to those 
institutions largely because they need care as well as training, it is 
possible that a different basis is used in grading mentality than is 
used in city systems. 


TasLe 1.—Review of statistics of schools and classes for feeble-minded and sub- 
normal children, 1900-1927 


Items 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1912 | 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1922 | 1927 
Number of schools reporting: | 
19 25 2 83 38 38 43 51 51 
City day wcfoedscena|cesenSaclesanannd 54 118 131 133 218 
Vo 10 15 | 16 20 25 28 32 30 34 
Total 29 40; 41) 184] 206) 214) 303 
Instructors: 
State schools— | 
M 73 92 81 83 116 
308 359 344 409 | 
381 451 425 492| 580 
| 
24 44 45 84| 178 
626 895 | 1,080] 1,237) 2,543 
650, 939 | 1,134) 1,321! 2,718 
Private schools— | 
13 15 6 8 11 9 14 | 
Women......- 43 63 64 82 105 117 112 
56 70 90| 116) 128| 143 195 
Assistants: | 
State schools— 
437 51 773 915 767 | 1,006 | 1,360 
948 | 1,182] 1,555 | 1,049] 1,830} 2,241) 2687 
764 | 1,208] 1,385 | 1,693 | 2,328 | 2,864 | 2,507] 3,337! 4,047 
Private schools— 
Men... 5 38 30 40 29 17 25 108 
Women.............-].-------|-------- 128 142 183 | 142 132 194 327 
Total........ 166 223| 171 149} 435 
Inmates (or pupils): 
State schools— 
Male.__.........-.--- 5,148 | 8,266} 8,825 | 11,315 | 14,654 | 17,196 | 18,353 | 19,197 | 24,355 
Female. 4,644 | 7,264) 7,853 | 10,042 | 13,308 | 15,686 | 17,615 | 19,564 | 25, 436 
Total. ......--..--- 9,792 | 15,530 | 16,678 | 21,357 | 27, 962 | 32,882 | 35,968 | 38,761 | 49, 791 
City schools— 
Male..........-...--|-------- L 7,489 | 11,237 | 11,937 | 14,480 | 33, 214 
3,401 | 5,287 | 6,196 | 7,587 | 18,600 
Total....... 10,890 | 16, 524 | 18, 133 123,252 | 51, 814 
| 
417 460 359 443 308 | 467 707} 1,397 
293 432} 473 492} 516 679} 1,019 
710; 916 |. 890 | 983 | 1,386] 2,416 


1 Including those not distributed by sex. 
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TABLE 2.—Summary of statistics of schools for the feeble-minded, 1926-27 


State Private 
Items institutions | institutions} Total 
I.— Personnel 
Schools reporting. 51 34 85 
Instructors: 
116 25 141 
464 170 634 
Assistants caring for inmate: 
2, 687 327 3,014 
in institutions: 
24, 355 1,397 25, 752 
25, 436 1,019 26, 455 
Total... 49, 791 2, 416 52, 207 
Inmates not in school: 
10, 921 341 11, 262 
21, 755 570 22, 325 
Enrollment in school: 
Kindergarten— 
1,497 220 1,717 
1, 322 184 1, 506 
3, 855 482 4, 337 
3, 687 458 4,145 
6, 639 845 7, 
10, 180 499 10, 679 
8,115 780 8, 895 
2,317 257 2, 574 
5, 712 346 6, 058 
Il.—Receipts 
Schools reporting receipts--...-..------------------------------- 49 24 73 
From State, county, or city $16, 381, 667 |......----.--- $16, 381, 667 
From private benefactions.........-------.---------- 121, 838 $232, 722 354, 560 
From other sources. ......-.-.-----------------------.---------- 648, 506 , 068, 3 1, 716, 902 
Total, including undistributed receipts. ............2....- 17, 588, 311 1, 372, 428 18, 960, 739 
Expenditures 
Schools reporting expenditures 49 25 74 
For teachers’ salaries, books, etc._... Shenneceoneadsses . $523, 076 $199, 294 $722, 370 
For other current expenses_._.........-.-.-.-------------------- | 12, 838, 334 933, 117 13, 771, 451 
Total current expenses... .-..--.---..-------------------- 13, 361, 410 1, 132, 411 14, 493, 821 
For buildings and lasting improvements 3, 089, 132 124, 070 3, 213, 202 
Expenditures not distributed. ..........--.-+----.---.---------- 578, 401 78, 731 657, 132 
Grand total expenditures. -| 17,028, 943 1, 335, 212 18, 364, 165 
Per capita costs: 
Number of schools reporting both enrollment and expendi- 
Enrollment in these schools... 46, 754 1,744 48, 498 
Total current expenditures in these schools. - $13, 361,410 | $1,132,411 | $14, 493, 821 
Total expenditures for buildings and lasting improvements. $3, 089, 132 $124, 070 , 213, 
Expenditure per pupil for current expenses... $286 $649 
Expenditure per pupil for buildings and lasting improve- 
IV.—Libraries and value of property 
Number of schools reporting libraries............... senneneanens 49 71 
Volumes in libraries. --....--.--.----.---------- nme! 37, 490 24, 574 62, 064 
Number of schools reporting value of property- ‘sins 49 78 
Value of buildings and grounds_.._.-......------ -| $47,675,570 | $3,393,814 | $51, 069, 384 
Value of scientific apparatus, furniture, ete_--._.--.-...-------- $6, 921, 610 $572, 040 $7, 493, 650 
— of schools reporting both value of property and enroll- ; 
49 22 1 
in these 48, 068 2, O81 50, 149 
Value of property per capita enrolled.....-. $1, 136 1, 906 $1, 168 
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Academies. See High schools (private). 

Adult education, 259-276; activities, 262; home 
economics, 227-229; legislation, 415-416; South 
Carolina, statistics, 268. 

Aggregate number of days attended, State school 
systems, 459. 

Airplane building, model, 197-198. 

Alaska, community service rendered by teachers, 
380; education of natives, 377-282; medical service, 
380. 

Alberty, H. B., on a plan for voluntary unification 
of teacher training, 122-123. 

Alderman, L. R., Adult education, 259-276. 

Allen, A. T., on North Carolina State program of 
public instruction, 131-133. 

American Association of University Women, pro- 
gram of study for parent education, 345. 

American Field Service Fellowships for French 
Universities, 372. 

American Home Economics Association, 345. 

Anthropometry, school children, 173. 

Apple, Henry H., on work of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, 11. 

Articulation: Between educational units, 160-164; 
city school systems, 88-91. 

Attendance, city school systems, 508-509, 512-513; 
State school systems, 441, 458-461, 487, 490. 

Average daily attendance, State school systems, 
458, 


Backward and subnormal children, city day 
schools and classes, 1217-1223. See also Feeble- 
minded and subnormal children, schools and 
classes; Nervous and backward children, schools. 

Bar admission and medical licensing requirements, 
comparison, 71. 

Bar admission requirements, 68-71. 

Bar associations, National, State, and local, 58-61. 

Baron de Hirsch Fund, 373. 

Barrows, Alice, school-building problem, 383-403. 

Benefactions, universities, colleges, and professional 
schools, 699-701. 

Blind, schools and classes, general discussion and 
statisties, 1155-1161. 

Boat building, model, 197-198. 

Bonds, city school systems, 666-689. 

Bookkeeping, 244. 

Bureau of educational records and guidance, 3. 

Business schools (private). See also Commercial 
and business schools (private). 

Butts, Marie, on results’ of inquiry into world 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, on the junior college, 15, 
cooperation of home and school, 350-363. 

Buzzard, Sir Farquhar, on limitations of life, 175, 


Cammack, I. I., on safety education, 95-96. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, 368-369. 

Carnegie Founda’ ion, study of legal education, 62. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 369-370. 

Centralization of rural schools, 111-114. 

Certification of teachers, State requirements, 316- 
317. 

Chicago, 
236-257. 

Child development, 218-219. 

Child-guidance clinics, 344-345. 

Child Study Association of America, 343-344. 

Children, summer round-up, 349-350. 

City normal schools, general statistics, 908. 

City normal schools, property and expenditures, 909. 

City school buildings, evolution, 383-387. 

City school systems, administration, 79-82; signifi- 
cant movements, 79-102; statistics, 497-689. 

Clerical work, 243. 

Clothing, school children, 176. 

College and university extension, 273-274. 

Colleges and universities. See Universities and 
colleges. 

Colwell, N. P., Medical education, 43-56. 

Commercial and business schools (private). 

Commercial education, 231-257; conferences, 254- 
255; enrollments, 232-233. 

Commercial occupation surveys, 236. 

Commercial teacher training, 251. 

Commission for Relief in Belgium Educational 
Foundation (Inc.), and the Foundation Univer- 
sitaire, 373. 

Commonwealth Fund, 374. 

Connecticut, Report of commission on revision and 
recodification of school laws relating to financing 
of education, 139141. 

Consolidation and transportetion, recent enact- 
ments, 412-413, 

Cook, Katherine M., Rural education, 103-146. 

Cost of education, industrial schools for delinquents, 
1188, 1191; State school systems, 451, 487, 498, 503- 
504. 

Counts, George S., on high-school curriculum, 157. 

County administration of schools, 410-411. 

County normal schools, personnel and property, 
910; receipts and expenditures, 910. 

County superintendent, qualifications, 411-412. 

Courses of study. See Curriculum. 

Curriculum, city school systems, 88-91; construction 
and revision, rural schools, 127-130; experimenta- 
tion, list of studies, 145; high-school, 14-160; 
home economics, reconstructions, 212-216; re- 
vision, 130; State school systems, length, 448; 
teacher-training, revision and construction, 320- 
028, 


lll., survey commercial occupations, 
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Dalton plan. See Individual instruction. 

Davis, Mary Dabney, Nursery kindergarten-pri- 
mary education, 277-300. 

Day schools, city school systems, general statistics, 
504-505; 516-537. 

Deaf, schools, general discussion and statistics, 
1163-1179. 

Deffenbaugh, W. S., Significant movements in city 
school systems, 79-102. 

Degree-conferring institutions (private), legislation, 
421-422. 

Degrees, teachers colleges, 916-919; universities, 
colleges, and professional schoois, 694-696, 699, 
709-715. 

Delinquents, industrial schools, general discussion 
and statistics, 1181-1202. 

Denominational schools, 1095-1097. 

Dental and medical work, school, 167-170. 


Education, statistical summary, 423-438. 

Educational boards and foundations, 365-376. 

Educational legislation, handicapped children, 419- 
420; review, 403-422. 

Educational surveys, commercial occupation, 236. 

Elementary and secondary schools, State school 
systems, average daily attendance, 460; general 
Statistics, 452-453, 488, 494. 

Elementary day schools, State school systems, sta- 
tistics for 16 States, 488. 

Elementary schools, city school systems, 500-501; 
personnel and number, 538-561. 

Endowment funds, industrial schools for delin- 
quents, 1202. 

Enrollments, commercis! education, 232-233; indus- 
trial schools for delinquents, 1187; public high 
schools, 455, 977, 984-1041; schools for the deaf, 
1164; State school systems, 490-491, 493. 

Evans, Henry R., Educational boards and founda- 
tions, 365-376. 

Evening schools, 192-195. 

Exhibits, school, 198-199. 

Expenditures, city normal schools, 909; city school 
systems, 506-507, 510-511, 514-515, 598-620; ex- 
penditures, county normal schools, 910; indus- 
trial schools for delinquents, 1189-1190, 1198- 
1201; institutions for feeble-minded, 1212-1213, 
1216; private teacher-training schools, 915, 954- 
955; schools for the blind, 1156, 1160-1161; schools 
for the deaf, 1165, 1179; State normal schools, 
906-907, 946-948; State school systems, 441, 450, 
482-483, 486; teachers colleges, 899-900, 932-935. 

Expenses, city school system, 507, 598-643. 

Extension, college and university, 273-274. 


F 


Faculty instruction, improvement, 330-331. 

Feeble-minded and subnormal children, schools 
and classes, general discussion and statistics, 
1203-1223. 

Ferriss, E. N., 
148. 

Films, classroom, 97-98. 

Finances, higher education, 37-42; medical schools, 
51-54; rural schools, 106-108; State school, list of 
studies, 142-144, 


on reorganization of high schools, 


INDEX 


First grade, admission, 293; creative activities, 279. 

Fisher, E. C , on visiting teacher, 102. 

Foreign born, education, 272. 

Frank, Glenn, on Bureau of educational records 
and guidance 3. 

Franklin and Marshall College, work, 11. 

Frazier, Benjamin W., Teacher training, 301-335. 

Fresno, Calif., survey commercial occupations, 
238. 


G 


General Education Board, 365-366. 

Glough, G. O., on reorganization of schools of Tyler, 
100. 

Graduate work and research, 32-37. 

Graduates, city normal schools, 908; private high 
schools, 1100-1101; private teacher-training 
schools, 911, 949-950; public high schools, 972- 
973, 1042-1053; schools for the deaf, 1169; State 
normal schools, 901-902, 936-937; teachers colleges, 
894-895, 916-919; universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools, 732-764; 773-836. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., survey commercial occupa- 
tions, 237-238. 

Guidance, 199-204. 


Hamilton, William, Work of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion for the natives of Alaska, 377-382. 

Handicapped children, legislation, 419-420. 

Health education, 172, 216-218. 

Health of the teacher, 181-182. 

Health work in rural schools, 176-177. 

Heseltine, Marjorie M., on home economics in 
business, 223-224. 

Heyl, Helen Hay, on New York State supervisory 
program for rural schools, 135-138. 

High schools, city school systems, 502-503; per- 
sonnel and number, 538-561; curriculum, 154-160; 
development of commercial education, 246-250; 
enrollment by subjects, 159; reorganization move- 
ment, 147-152; reorganized, classified, according 
to type, 150-151. 

High schools. See also Junior high schools. 

High schools (private), 1152-1153; classification ac- 
cording to sex of students, 1104; denominational 
control, 1095-1097; graduates, 1100-1101; instruc- 
tors, 1098-1099; military drill, 1098-1099; negroes, 
1105-1106; number, 1098-1099; property, 1098- 
1099; statistics, 1093-1153; students, 1094-1095, 
1098-1099, 1104, 1108-1126. 

High schools (public), distribution of pupils in the 
several grades, 976; enrollment, 977, 984-1041; by 
subject, 963-970; general statistics, 961-962; grad- 
uates, 972-973, 1042-1053; growth, 147; libraries 
1054-1056; property, 973; statistics, 957-1092, 974— 
975; students, 1057-1092; supervision, 978; teachers, 
979-983. 

High schools (senior), State school systems, general 
Statistics, 488. 

High schools (vocational), State school systems, 
general statistics, 488. 

Higher education, 1-42; financing, 37-42; improve- 
ment of instruction, 26-32. See also Colleges; 
Universities and colleges; Vocational education. 

Hoadley, Ruth, on commercial teacher training, 25. 

Holloway, H. V., on curriculum revision, 130, 
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Tilome economics, curriculum reconstruction, 212- 
216; education, trends, 209-230; for adults, 227- 
229; for boys and men, 225-227; in business, 223- 
224. 

Home education—parent education, 354-355. 

Home reading courses, 275-276. 

Hoover, Jessie M., on home economics in business, 
222-223. 

Hopper, A. M., on Louisiana State supervisory 
program, 133-135. 

Horn, Ernest, on curriculum revision, 130, 

Hospital interneship, 55. 

Hughes, Mrs., on creative activities of first grade, 
279. 

I 


Illini Weekly, on humorous magazines, 24. 

Illiteracy, 271-272. 

Income, State school systems, 475-477. 

Indebtedness, State school systems, 471. 

Individual education, 92. 

Individual instruction, 93-95. 

Industrial education, 185-208. bd 

Industrial schools for delinquents, 1181-1202. 

Inmates, industrial schools for delinquents, 1183- 
1186, 1192-1201; schools for feeble-minded and sub- 
normal, 1204. 

Instruction, expenses, city school systems, 621-643; 
higher institutions, improvement, 26-32. 

Instructors, private high schools, 1098-1099; private 
teacher-training schools, 911, 950-951; schools for 
the blind, 1155; schools for the deaf, 1163, 1168; 
State normal schools, 901-902, 941-942; teachers’ 
colleges, 924-925; universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools, 732-764, 773-836. See also 
‘Teachers. 

Instructors and graduates, teachers colleges and 
normal schools, 894-895. 

International Federation of Home and School, 358. 


J 


Jeanes Fund, 370-371. 

Jessen, Carl A., Secondary education, 147-165. 

John F. Slater Fund, 370. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund, 374-375. 

Junior colleges, 15, 90, 152-154, 691-692; legislation, 
414-415; statistics, 884. 

Junior high schools, city school systems, 501-502; 
personnel and number, 538-561; State school 
systems, general statistics, 488. 

Junior-senior high schools, State school systems, 
general statistics, 488. 


Kahn Foundation for the Foreign Travel of Ameri- 
can Teachers, 374. 

Keesecker, Ward W., Educational legislation, 403- 
422. 

Kindergartens, city school systems, general statis- 
tics, 499; enrollment, 291; personnel and number, 
538-561; housed in elementary school buildings, 
201; value of training, 293. See also Nursery- 
kindergarten-primary education. 

Klein, Arthur J., Higher education, 1-42. 

Koos, L. V., on junior college, 90. 


L 


Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 342-343, 367. 

Law schools, full-time, part-time, and mixed, num- 
ber, and enrollment, 77-78. 

Legal education, 57-78; study by Carnegie Founda- 
tion, 62. 

Legislation. See Educational legislation. 

Legislation and State supervision for physical 
education, 182-184. 

Length of school year, 85-88. 

Libraries, industrial schools for delinquents, 1188; 
public high schools, 1054-1056. 

Libraries (school), studies, 146 

Library service to rural schools, 130-131. 

Life, limitations, 175. 

Lombard, Ellen C., Parent education, 337-363. 

Louisiana, State supervisory program, 133-135. 

Lynch, C. P., on safety education, 96. 


McAndrew, William, on the school assembly, 393. 

Magazines, humorous, 24. 

Malott, J. O., Commercial education, 231-257. 

Medical and dental work, school, 167-170. 

Medical colleges, admission requirements, 45. 

Medical education, 43-56. 

Medical licensing and bar admission requirements, 
comparison, 71. 

Medical schools, admission requirements, 45; 
enrollment, 45-46; finances, 51-54; full-time, 
requirement in years for degree, 77; graduates, 
46-47; part-time, minimum time required for 
degree, 77. 

Medical service, Alaska, 380. 

Medical students, enrollment, 46; nongraduates, 
48. 

Military drill, private high school, 1098-1099. 

Model and practice schools, State normal schools, 
938-940; teachers colleges, 920-923. 


N 


National adult education associations, 274-275. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 346-356. 

National Council of Parental Education, 345-346. 

Negroes, medical students, 48-49; private high 
schools, 1105-1106, 1152-1153; public high schools, 
979-993, 996-999, 1001-1104, 1009-1010, 1012-1013, 
1016, 1019, 1022-1023, 1028-1029, 1031, 1033-1035, 
1037, 1039-1041; State school systems, statistics, 
490-493. 

New York (State), financial aid to rural schools, 
141-143; State supervisory program for rural 
schools, 135-138. 

Night schools, city school systems, 497; general 
statistics, 505, 562-574; State school systems, 
448-449. See also City normal schools; County 
normal schools; State normal schools. 

North Carolina, State program of public education, 
131-133; study of results of supervision, 120-121. 

Nurse training, school health work, 179-180. 

Nursery-kindergarten-primary education, 277-300. 

Nursery school and parent education, 286-290; list 
of studies, 299-300. 

Nutrition, school children, 172-173, 
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O'Shea, William J., on value of kindgarten train- 
ing, 293. 


P 


Palmer, Bert ha R., on curriculum revision, 130. 

Parent education, 273, 337-363; foundation grants, 
342-343; Governmental activities, 337-338; home 
education, 354-355; private agencies, 340-346; pro- 
gram of study, 345; State activities, 338-340. 

Parent education and nursery school, 286-290; list 
of studies, 299-300. 

Parent-teacher associations, school health work, 181. 

Parent-teacher work, courses, 350-351; rural groups, 
352-353, 

Parental education, 218-219. 

Parents’ council of Philadelphia, 356-357. 

Parents’ Educational Bureau, Portland, Oreg., 356. 

Parochial schools, See High school (private) and 
academies. 

Part-time and continuation schools, city school 
system, general statistics, 505. 

Part-time and evening schools, 192-195. 

Payne Fund, 375-376. 

Periodicals for parent, 358. 

Personnel, city school systems, 512-513; 516-561; 
county normal schools, 910. 

Phelps-Stokes Fund, 371-372. 

Philadelphia, Parents’ Council, 356-357. 

Phillips, Frank M., Statistical summary of educa- 
tion, 423-438. 

Physical defects, school children, studies, 170-171. 

Physical education, 174; legislation and State super- 
vision, 182-154. 

Physical welfare of school children, legislation, 
418-419. 

Physicians, supply, 50-51. 

Platoon school, 98-101. 

Population, school census, and pupils enrolled in 
State school systems, 456-457, 490. 

Portland, Oreg., Parents’ Educational Bureau, 
356. 

Practice teaching, State normal schools, 938-940. 

Primary education. See Nursery-kindergarten- 
primary education. 

Printing, 196-197. 

Private and parochial schools, enrollment, 496; 
teachers, 495. 

Professional schools. See also Universities, colleges, 
and professional schools. 

Professors and instructors, universities, colleges, 
and professional schools, 692, 702, 720, 726. See 
also Instructors. 

Proffitt, Maris M., Industrial education, 185-208. 

Property, city normal schools, 909; city school sys- 
tems, value, 510-511; 514-5)%, 666-689; county nor- 
mal schools, 910; industrial « -hools for delinquents, 
1188, 1198-1201; private high schools, 1098-1099; 
private teacher-training schools, 913-914, 954-955; 
public high schools, 973; schools for the blind, 1156; 
schools for the deaf, value, 1165; State school sys- 
tems, value, 449, 469, 904-905, 944-945; teachers 
colleges, 897, 928-931; universities, colleges, and 
professional schools, 697, 716-717, 722-723, 728-729, 
765-768, 837-859. 


INDEX 


Public day schools, city school systems, general 
statistics, 504; State school systems, expenditures, 
484-458. 

Publie high schools, growth, 147. See High schools 
(public). 

Public night schools, State school systems, general 
Statistics, 467. 

Public schools, enrollment, 455, 462-463. 

Pupils, enrollment, schools for the blind, 1155; 
schools for the deaf, 1163, 1168; schools for the feeble- 
minded and subnormal, 1204; public high schools, 
976; State school systems, distribution according 
to length of school term, 489. See also Students. 

Putnam, William E., on enriched curriculum, 100. 


R 


Rankin, Paul T., on individualization, 92. 

Receipts, city school systems, 575-597; general sta- 
tistics, 506; county normal schools, 910; industrial 
schools for delinquents, 1189-1190, 1198-1201; insti- 
tutions for feeble-minded, 1212-1213, 1216; private 
teacher-tragning schools, 913-914, 954-955; schools 
for the blind, 1156, 1160-1161; schools for the deaf, 
1164, 1173-1175, 1179; State normal schools, 904- 
905, 944-945; State school systems, 473-474, 478- 
479; teachers colleges, 898, 928-931; universities, 
colleges, and professional schools, 696-697, 71S- 
719, 724-725, 730, 731, 760-772, 860-883. 

Recodification of school laws, 405-406. 

Reed, Alfred Z., Legal education, 57-78. 

Reed, Mary M., on admission of children to first 
grade, 293. 

Religious and social life, college, 21-25. 

Reorganization movement, high schools, 147-152. 

Report cards, list of studies, 299; reconstruction, 284—- 
286. 

Research and graduate work, 32-37. 

Research and secondary education, 164-165, 

Revenue receipts, State school systems, 473. 
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262. 
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Rogers, James F., School health work, 167-184. 

Rural education, 103-146. 
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108, 141-143; health work, 176-177; library service, 
120-1381. 

Rural secondary education, 114-117; list of studies, 
144. 


Safety education, 95-96. 
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School buildings, city school systems, 510-511; 514- 
5.7; results of survey, 387-389; State school systems, 
442, 468. 

School funds, State school systems, 449, 470, 487. 

School health work, 167-184; nurse training, 179-180; 
results, 178-179. 

School hygiene. See Sanitation. 

School laws, recodification, 405-406. 

School library studies, 146. 

School nurses, course, 179-180. 

School plant, State school systems, 480-481, 644-665. 

School sanitation, 175-176. 

School term, State school systems, 490; average 
length, 461; distribution of pupils, 489. 

School year, length, 85-88. 

Schools of education, growth, 306-310. 

Secondary education, 147-165; legislation, 413-414; 
research, 164-165; rural, 114-117; list of studies, 144. 
See also High schools. 
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training schools, 949-950; State normal schools, 
936-937; teachers college, 916-919. 

Short, Beatrice, on course for school nurses, 179- 
180. 

Snyder, Ray P., on financial aid to rural schools, 
141-143. 

South Carolina, adult education, statistics, 268. 
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313-315, 

Stanley, Anna L., on course for school nurses, 179- 
180. 
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statistics, 938-940; instructors, 941-942; instructors 
and graduates, 901-902; property and receipts, 
904-905, 944-945; sessions and graduates, 936-937; 
students, 903, 942-943. 

State school finance, list of studies, 143-144. 

State school support, 407-410. 

State school systems, statistics, 439-496. 

Stenography, 244-245. 

Students, city normal schools, 908; engineering 
courses, universities, colleges, and professi 
schools, 706-707; enrollment in teacher-training 
courses, 891-892; private high schools and acad- 
emies, 1094-1095; private high schools, 1098-1099, 
1102, 1108-1126; private teacher-training schools, 
912, 952-953; professional courses, universities, 
colleges, and professional schools, 704-705; public 
high schools, 1057-1092; public schools, distribu- 
tion by grades, 454; State normal schools, 903, 
942-945; summer schools, universities, colleges, 
and professional schools, 708; teachers colleges, 
896, 926-927; universities, colleges, and profes- 
sional schools, 692-694, 703-708, 721, 727, 732-764, 
773-836. 

Summer camps, 177. 

“Summer Round-up,” 349-350. 

Summer schools, city school systems, 497-498, 506, 
562-574; State school systems, general statistics, 
467. 

Superintendents (county), qualifications, 411-412, 
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list of studies, 144-145; State progress, 108-109. 
Survey, educational. See Educational surveys. 


Taxation, city school systems, 666-689. 

Taxation and values, city school systems, 507. 

Teacher placement, 331-333. 

Teacher tenure, legislation, 418. 
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definition and scope, 302-303; enrollment, 891-892; 
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145; plan for voluntary unification, 122-123; 
State control, 310-312. See also Normal schools; 
Teachers colleges. 
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915; instructors, 911, 950-951; property and re- 
ceipts, 913-914, 954-955; sessions and graduates, 
949-950; students, 912, 952-953. 

Teachers, 205-206; city normal schools, 908; city 
school systems, 82-85, 498; industrial schools for 
delinquents, 1183, 1192-1197; public high schools, 
979-983; schools for feeble-minded and subnormal, 
1203; State school systems, 441, 464-466,490. 

Teachers’ certificates, legislation, 416-417. 

Teachers colleges, expenditures, 899-900, 932-935; 
financial support, 312-313; general statistics, 916- 
923; growth, 306-310; instructors and graduates, 
894-895, 924-925; property and receipts, 897-898, 
928-931; students, 896, 926-927 See also Normal 
schools. 

Teachers colleges and normal schools, statistics, 
885-955. 

Teachers colleges and normal schools, statistics, 
$85-955. 

Teachers’ pensions, legislation, 417. 

Teachers’ salaries, legislation, 417-418. 

Teeth, school children, 171. 

Tests, 204-205. 

Thorndike, E. L., on ability of adults to learn, 261. 

Transportation and consolidation, recent enact- 
ments, 412-413. 
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United Parents’ Associations of Greater New York 
Schools (Inc.), 357. 

Universities, colleges, and professional schools, sta- 
tistics, 691-884. See also Higher education; 
Junior colleges. 
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Visiting teacher, 101-102. 

Visual instruction, 96-98. 

Vocational high schools, State school systems, 
general statistics, 4°. 
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